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THE  RELATION  OF  LOGIC  TO  PSYCHOLOGY.     II. 

RECENT  logicians  have  protested  against  the  old  tradition 
of  beginning  with  an  account  of  terms  or  concepts,  and 
have  insisted  that  the  judgment  is  the  primary  act  of  thought. 
But,  in  the  reasons  given  for  taking  judgment  first,  I  do  not 
think  a  sufficient  distinction  is  generally  made  between  the 
logical  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  question.  That 
'the  sentence  precedes  the  word'  in  the  historical  evolution  of 
language,  seems  proved  from  an  examination  of  the  beginnings 
of  language  among  primitive  races  and  among  children.'  This 
is  a  fact  of  undoubted  psychological  interest,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  any  direct  bearing  on  the  logical  question  of 
whether  the  judgment  or  the  concept  is  prior ;  for,  let  it  be 
said  once  for  all,  priority  in  time  is  irrelevant  in  logic.  The 
only  priority  that  concerns  us  is  logical  priority.  That  is  logi- 
cally prior  which  is  logically  presupposed  in  something  else ; 
in  other  words,  the  logically  prior  is  that  on  whose  truth  or  on 
whose  existence  something  else  is  dependent,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Which  of  them  comes  first  into  any  individual's  mind,  or  into 
the  average  human  mind,  is  a  matter  which  is  of  itself  of  no 
logical  moment.  But  without  any  irrelevant  anthropology  or 
psychology,  it  can  be  shown  on  purely  logical  grounds  that  the 
judgment  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  prior  to  the  concept  ;  the 
logical  character  of  concepts  cannot  be  known  unless  they  be 

'  C/.  Sully,  Studitt  ef  Childkoed,  p.  171. 
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considered  as  terms  in  an  actual  or  possible  judgment.  The 
student  of  elementary  logic  is  asked  i^e^g.,  by  Jevons)  to  describe 
the  logical  character  of  such  terms  as  "metropolis,"  "book," 
"library,"  "prime  minister,"  etc.  It  is  a  puzzling  question  to 
set  to  beginners,  who  are  always  apt  to  think  that  every  ques- 
tion must  have  one  and  only  one  correct  answer.  The  same 
term,  i.e.,  what  looks  the  same  when  stated  in  isolation,  may 
be  singular  or  general,  collective  or  distributive,  according  to 
the  context  in  which  it  comes.  "  The  Library  is  in  this  street," 
"This  book  is  not  in  the  Library,"  "  It  is  not  in  any  library." 
Here  what  we  call  the  same  term  "library"  is  singular,  collec- 
tive, general,  in  succession  ;  and  in  the  last  example  is  either 
general  or  collective  according  as  we  are  thinking  of  the  "  any  " 
or  the  "in." 

Aristotle's  definition  of  the  term,  nay  the  very  word  'term,' 
suggests  that  the  term  is  the  element  of  a  proposition  :  tpov 
tt\  KoKm  et's  Sv  hiaXverat.  ^  wporairi';  (An.  Pr.,  I,  i).  "The 
term  (terminus  =  limit,  end)  is  that  into  which  the  proposition 
is  broken  up  when  we  analyze  it."  The  two  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  sheet  of  paper  ;  but 
they  may  certainly  be  considered  separately  from  it  and  from 
one  another.  Is  not  a  similar  abstract  procedure  permissible 
in  logic  ?  Aristotle  has  been  unduly  blamed  for  adopting  in 
the  De  Inteffretatione  the  concept  as  his  starting  point,  and 
building  up  the  judgment  out  of  concepts.  But  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that,  taking  for  granted  the  definition  of  the 
Analytics  (which  was  an  earlier  work),  he  considered  himself  at 
liberty,  as  in  the  sciences,  to  show  how  to  construct  a  whole 
in  thought  out  of  elements  that  have  only  been  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  abstraction.  It  should  be  observed  further  that,  in 
the  passage  in  the  De  Interpretatione,  his  object  is  to  show  that 
the  isolated  concept  is  neither  true  nor  false,  that  only  the 
judgment  is  the  real  unit  of  thought.  The  very  passage  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  lapse  into  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
term  is  one  in  which  he  is  practically  asserting  the  logical 
priority  of  the  judgment.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  disciples 
have  shown  a  peculiar  facility  for  overlooking  the  more  impor- 
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tant  aspect  of  the  master's  teaching,  and   his  reputation  has 
su£fered  in  consequence. 

In  regard  to  the  extension  and  intension  of  terras  and  their 
relation  to  one  another,  it  is  all  important  to  distinguish  the 
logical  from  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  question.  In  con- 
sidering the  theory  that  the  extension  and  intension  of  terms 
vary  inversely,  we  must,  first  of  all,  absolutely  reject  the  notion 
that  there  can  be  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  mathematical 
ratio  between  these  logical  aspects.  This  '  inverse  ratio '  is 
only  one  among  many  examples  of  the  fatal  and  delusive  fasci- 
nation which  the  exactitude  of  mathematics  exercises  over  the 
students  of  other  subjects.  When  we  find  a  logician  or  a  psy- 
chologist or  an  economist  using  mathematical  formulae,  we 
ought  to  be  more  than  usually  on  our  guard.  Mathematical 
formulae  in  such  matters  are  more  insidious  than  metaphors. 
The  extension  of  a  term  is,  at  least  conceivably  or  potentially, 
capable  of  strict  quantitative  measurement.  The  number  of 
individuals  or  the  number  of  species  to  which  a  term  is  appli- 
cable is  a  quantity  in  the  mathematical  sense.  But  the  inten- 
sion of  a  term,  the  number  of  attributes  it  includes,  is  not  in 
this  exact  sense  a  quantity  at  all.  How  many  words  we  take 
to  express  what  we  mean  by  a  term  may  in  any  particular  case 
be  estimated  quantitatively  ;  but  how  many  they  are  will 
depend  upon  what  particular  words  are  used  and  upon  what 
language -a  person  happens  to  be  using.  Where  one  person  or 
one  language  uses  one  word  to  express  an  attribute,  another 
person  or  another  language  may  require  two  or  three.  Exten- 
sion and  intension  are  not,  therefore,  strictly  commensurable 
quantities  between  which  we  can  discover  an  exact  matheraati- 
cal  ratio.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  compare  them  together  ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  a  very  good  sense  in  which  it 
can  be  held  that  as  a  matter  of  logic  they  tend  to  vary  inversely, 
i.e.,  the  larger  extension  as  a  rule  goes  along  with  the  smaller 
intension,  and  vice  versa. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  irrelevant  to  object  to  this,  that,  while 
a  person  may  with  increasing  knowledge  of  a  subject  come  to 
know  more  individual  specimens  or  more  species  of  a  genus, 
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his  conception  of  the  genus  may  and  should  simultaneously 
increase  in  richness  of  conti^nt  and  depth  of  meaning.  This 
is  an  important  psychological  fact,  and  as  such  should  find 
recognition  in  any  psychological  account  of  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  A  complete  'theory  of  knowledge"  may  very  well 
be  expected  to  overlap  this  portion  of  genetic  psychology. 
But  logic  has  nothing  directly  —  at  least,  nothing  primarily  — 
to  do  with  the  varying  degrees  of  knowledge  of  different  indi- 
viduals or  with  the  different  stages  in  the  history  of  an  individual 
mind.  For  logic  'extension'  ought  to  mean  the  total  appli- 
cability of  the  concept,  and  'intension'  the  total  content  or 
meaning  of  the  concept,  if  its  content  were  completely  known. 
That  is  to  say,  here,  as  in  other  cases,  logic  has  to  do  not  with 
what  may  happen  to  be  in  this  or  that  person's  mind,  nor  even 
with  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
person,  but  with  an  ideal  standard  of  knowledge  to  which  any 
actual  human  thought  can  at  best  only  approximate.  It  is 
meaningless  to  attempt  to  compare  such  varying  and  contingent 
matters  as  the  number  of  individual  roses,  or  even  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  of  rose,  that  any  particular  person  hap- 
pens to  know  of  at  any  moment,  with  tlie  fulness  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  could  give  at  the  same  moment  of  the  genus 
Rosa.  To  use  and  extend  the  convenient  terminology  of  Dr. 
Keynes,'  'subjective  intension'  and  'subjective  extension* 
are  quantities  too  fluctuating  and  indeterminate  to»admit  of 
comparison;  whereas  'objective  intension"  and  'objective 
extension  '  do  conceivably  at  least  admit  of  comparison.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustration  and  exposition  we  must  be  content 
to  take  'conventional  intension'  and  compare  it  with  the 
actually  known  applicability  of  the  term.  'Conventional 
intension"  Dr.  Keynes  uses  for  "those  attributes  which  con- 
stitute the  meaning  of  a  name  "  ;  he  does  not  say  'to  whom.* 
I  suppose  we  must  understand  'to  the  average  well-informed 
person  of    our  acquaintance.'       This   use  of   '  conventional 

'  fermaJ  L^gi*,yA  tA..  pp.  14,  jj.  The  names  "»iibjeciitf{!  and  ohjeetivc  txUtt- 
ti^t,"  irhich  I  here  sugjcat.  aetm  to  me  lo  cxpre&«  a  di-iiinctlan  rnflre  \ndiA  and 
imporiani  than  that  irhich  r)r.  Keyne*«lnw«  between  dmotatien  and  txienitom  on 
I>a8c  31. 
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intension'  as  a  substitute  for  'objective  intension,'  which  in 
most  cases  cannot  be  completely  known,  and  of  the  extension 
known  to  the  average  person  who  is  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  complete  'objective  extension,'  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  is  only  one  example  of  that  use  of  convention,  which 
is  necessary  in  every  science.  Because  logic  must  accept 
conventions,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  confine  itself  to  a 
manipulation  of  arbitrary  symbols,  and  leave  atone  those  funda- 
mental problems  of  knowledge  which  we  have  already  seen  arise 
even  out  of  such  seemingly  abstract  formulae  as  the  principle 
of  contradiction.  It  is  only  the  actually  known  that  we  are 
able  to  analyze,  but  we  can  take  the  best  available  knowledge 
as  typical  of  what  knowledge  must  be,  and  so  seek  to  discover 
the  general  laws  to  which  thinking  must  conform  in  order  to 
be  knowledge.  In  dealing,  then,  with  this  question  of  exten- 
sion and  intension,  our  best  procedure  is  to  take  some  well- 
mapped-out  province  of  knowledge  where  there  is  a  precise 
terminology  and  a  clearly  arranged  system  of  classification.  In 
such  a  subject  as  botany  or  zoology,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wider 
class  needs  a  briefer  scientific  description  than  the  narrower 
class,  which  includes  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  higher  with 
the  addition  of  its  own  differentiae.  That  this  is  so,  seems  to 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  inverse  variation  as  true  generally 
of  extension  and  intension.  If  we  look  on  the  \vhole  universe 
as  a  classified  system  of  beings,  with  the  summuin  genus  of 
'being'  at  the  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  various  individual 
existences  at  the  other,  then  we  find  our  law  confirmed  ;  for 
mere  being  is  the  emptiest  of  meaning,  and  the  individual  being 
is  the  fullest.  The  singular  term  has  thus  an  infinite  inten- 
sion, and  is  therefore  incapable  of  complete  definition.  The 
question  which  Mill  raised  about  the  connotation  of  proper 
names,  seems  to  me  to  turn  entirely  on  whether  we  mean  by 
the  proper  name  something  different  from  the  singular  term. 
If  we  do,  then  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  the  proper  name  is 
denotative  but  not  connotative.  But  such  a  distinction  between 
proper  names  and  singular  terms  seems  to  me  entirely  extra- 
logical.     It  is  a  matter  of  grammatical  or  rhetorical  import 
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whether  I  say  'this  person'  or  call  him  'John  Smith.'  Logic 
is  only  concerned  with  proper  names  as  appropriated  to  indi- 
vidual beings,  and  can  recognize  no  distinction  between  them 
and  singular  terms.  If  the  question  of  extension  and  intension 
be  cleared  of  irrelevant  psychology  and  irrelevant  grammar,  and 
of  inapplicable  mathematical  precision,  it  does  not  seem  to 
present  much  difficulty. 

TTie  problem  of  logic  is  analysis  in  order  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions of  validity.  As  the  logical  theory  of  terms,  therefore, 
should  be  based  on  a  study  of  concepts  whose  applicability  and 
meaning  are  well  understood,  so  should  the  logical  theory  of 
judgments '  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  highly  developed  types 
of  judgment.  In  the  light  of  such  an  analysis,  it  is  then 
profitable  to  look  back  on  the  more  rudimentary  types,  in  order 
to  understand  their  logical  significance.  In  the  analysis  of  a 
complex  type  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  one  and  only  one 
form  of  analysis  is  legitimate.  Logical  analysis  being  analysis 
made  with  the  view  of  testing  validity,  that  form  of  analysis  is 
to  be  preferred  which  is  most  convenient  for  that  purpose. 
Now  the  form  of  analysis  which  is  most  convenient  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  mutual  implication  of  propositions,  and  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  inferences  of  which  judgments  con- 
stitute the  elements,  is  not  necessarily  that  form  which  cor- 
responds most  closely  to  what  is  actually  in  the  mind  of  any 
particular  individual  or  of  the  average  person  when  uttering  the 
proposition.  This  last  is  a  psychological  problem,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  logical.  A  complete  theory  of 
knowledge  may  indeed  be  expected  to  contain  a  genetic  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  different  species  of  judgment,  and  to 
classify  these  species  according  to  an  evolutionary  or  genea- 
logical principle,  as  is  done  so  admirably  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  in 
his  Logic ;  but  for  logic  the  primary  business  is,  I  think,  to 

>  It  vould  be  convenient  if  we  could  resiricE  the  tenn  '  proposition '  to  mewi 
'a.  judgment  so  expresied  as  to  bring  out  its  logical  chai'acter.*  We  could  then 
distinguish  (a)  the  tenUnet  (including  the  enunciative  sentence)  which  is  material 
for  grammatical  analysis ;  (4)  iSit  judgment,  which  may  not  be  expressed  in  words 
at  an  or  which  underlies  expre«uons  that  are  not  in  form  enunciative;  and  (r)  the 
frifttitiom  'E  the  judgment  >o  fonnulated  as  to  bring  out  its  logical  character. 
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give  an  aaalysis  applicable  potentially  to  every  form  of  judg- 
ment, and  such  analysis  must  be  based  on  the  characteristics 
of  those  judgments  where  the  logical  aspects  are  most  promi- 
nent to  consciousness  and  can  therefore  be  most  clearly  appre- 
hended. It  is  undoubtedly  very  important  to  recognize  that  in 
every  judgment,  as  actually  made  by  any  one,  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  reality  in  general,  or  to  some  portion  of  reality,  as  the 
ultimate  'subject'  of  discourse.  This  account  of  judgment  is 
confirmed  in  an  interesting  way  by  the  fact  that  in  the  most 
rudimentary  of  all  types  of  judgment  —  the  impersonal  percep- 
tive judgment  {f.g.,'\\.  is  hot';  ' It  hurts,' etc.)  —  there  is  no 
determinate  subject,  but  only  the  indeterminate  '  it '  :=  reality 
in  general.  But  this  recognition  of  the  '  reference  to  reality ' 
as  ultimate  subject  of  discourse  does  not  falsify  nor  exclude  the 
traditional  analysis  of  every  judgment  into  subject  and  predi- 
cate, —  an  analysis  which  is  of  course  based  on  a  study  of  those 
kinds  of  judgments  in  which  the  'subject'  is  some  clearly 
determined  portion  of  the  real  world.  Furthermore,  the  recog- 
nition that  every  term  as  actually  used  in  a  judgment  must  have 
both  a  meaning  and  some  objective  reference,  however  slight 
and  indirect,  allows  us  to  analyze  every  judgment  according  to 
either  extension  or  intension,  or  to  treat  the  subject  as  primarily 
extensive  (quantitative),  and  the  predicate  as  primarily  intensive 
(qualitative).  The  last  of  these  modes  of  analysis  may  be  pre- 
ferred, because  it  corresponds  best  to  the  ordinary  form  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  what  is  most  usually  in  our  minds  when  we  say 
something  (predicate  a  characteristic,  i.e.,  a  quality)  of  some- 
thing {i.e.,  of  all  or  some  part  of  a  thing  or  class  of  things). 
But  the  interpretation  of  both  subject  and  predicate  in  terms 
of  extension  has  the  convenience  that  it  exhibits  most  clearly 
the  possibilities  of  transition  from  one  proposition  directly  to 
another,  and  the  implications  of  combinations  of  propositions. 
The  continuity  which  is  the  essence  of  all  inference  can  be  most 
easily  exhibited  by  interpreting  the  'middle  term'  in  mediate 
inference  extensively.  The  extensive  interpretation  of  proposi- 
tions does,  of  course,  make  possible  the  treatment  of  judgments 
as  equations,  and  so  seems  to  threaten  logic  with  absorption  in 
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algebra.  But  the  logical  objection  to  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate,  which  is  presupposed  in  the  equational  theory,  is  not 
that  such  equational  judgments  (all  men  ^  some  animals,  etc.) 
are  not  very  often  in  our  minds  ;  this  would  be  a  purely 
psychological  argument.  The  real  logical  objection  is  that  a 
proposition  with  a  definitely  quantified  predicate  is  always  a 
complex  verbal  form  which  expresses  two  judgments  and  not 
one.  Thus  'All  equilateral  triangles  are  all  equiangular  tri- 
angles' wraps  up  into  one  formula  two  propositions  which 
require  separate  geometrical  proof  {Euclid,  I,  5,  6).  Now 
the  business  of  logic  is  to  analyze  complex  mental  processes 
into  single  judgments,  and  therefore  these  complex  equational 
sentences  do  not  represent  the  elements  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  traditional  formal  logic  seem  to  me 
to  lie  partly  in  its  too  exclusive  predilection  for  the  extensive 
interpretation  of  the  judgment,  but  still  more  in  the  absence  of 
distinction  between  the  singular  and  the  universal  proposition, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  absence  of  distinction  between  the  mere 
collective  judgment  and  the  true  universal.  Very  different 
types  of  judgment  are  all  classed  together  as  A  and  E  proposi- 
tions. 'AH  the  books  on  this  shelf  are  bound  in  calf  is  a 
judgment  of  a  different  type  from  'The  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles.'^  The  ignoring  of  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  chief  thing  which  has  exposed  the  Aristotelian 
logic  to  attack  in  modern  times.  Mill's  thesis  that  the  Aris- 
totelian syllogism  is  by  its  very  profession  a  petitio  prituipii 
rests  upon  a  narrow  'class'  interpretation  of  the  dictum  de 
omni  et  de  nulla,  that  is  most  certainly  not  justified  by  Aris- 
totle's own  language,  which  simply  expresses  the  principle  of 
continuity  ("what  may  be  predicated  of  the  predicate  may  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  "),*  and  on  the  assumption  that  every 
universal  proposition  is  simply  a  collective  judgment.  Now  cer- 
tainly if,  'All  M  is  P,'  merely  means  'A  is  P,' '  B  is  P,'  '  C  is  P,'  and 
'  D  is  P,'  and  if  we  then  go  on  to  say,  •  B  is  one  of  this  group  (M), 

1  Aristotle  drew  the  distinction  very  cleiirly.    AntU.  Pott.,  I,  4. 
■  Caug.,  3. 
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therefore  it  is  P,'  we  have  made  no  advance,  but,  as  Mill  points 
out,  are  simply  reading  off  our  memoranda.  Where,  however, 
the  two  premises  are  both  singulars,  or  where  {if  anywhere) 
one  is  a  true  universal  {i.e.,  necessary),  Mill's  arguments  are 
inapplicable.  That  excellent  tale  of  Thackeray's  about  the  too 
confidential  abb^  (it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  in  his  Essen- 
tials of  Logic,  pp.  140,  141)  seems  to  me  alone  sufficient  to 
refute  Mill's  criticism  of  the  syllogism.  "  An  old  abb6,  talking 
among  a  party  of  intimate  friends,  happened  to  say  '  A  priest 
has  strange  experiences  ;  why,  ladies,  my  first  penitent  was  a 
murderer.'  Upon  this,  the  principal  nobleman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood enters  the  room.  '  Ah,  Abb6,  here  you  are  ;  do  you 
know,  ladies,  I  was  the  Abba's  first  penitent,  and  I  promise 
you  my  confession  astonished  him  ! '  "  The  company,  having 
the  two  premises  given  them  from  different  quarters  (and  of 
course  they  might  have  been  given  at  any  interval  of  time  and 
through  many  different  channels),  are  at  once  able  to  form  a 
conclusion  which  is  certainly  '  new '  to  them.  There  is  no 
suspicion  of  petitio principii  here.  The  syllogism  (oT/X-\o7«r/K(s, 
rtin-clusio)  arises  only  from  the  combination  of  the  premises  ; 
but  the  combination  of  the  premises  is  the  conclusion. 

Mill  expressly  denies  the  existence  of  any  true  universal ;  all 
judgments  professing  to  be  necessary  are,  according  to  him, 
simply  incomplete  collective  judgments,  which  we  assert  as  if 
they  were  complete.  The  only  necessity  he  allows  is  a  psycho- 
logical necessity  —  a  tendency  in  our  minds  to  expect  a  repe- 
tition of  similar  experiences.  Mill's  argument  has  undoubtedly 
been  made  easier  for  him  by  the  absence  of  any  distinction  in 
the  traditional  logic  between  the  true  universal  and  the  mere 
collective  judgment  ;  but  the  main  determinant  of  his  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  inference  has  been  his  assumption 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  psychological  problem,  and  that  there 
is  no  logical  problem  distinct  therefrom.  The  very  question 
"whether  the  syllogistic  process  is  or  is  not  a  process  of  infer- 
ence" shows  that  he  thinks  of  the  syllogism  as  the  consciously 
recognized  and  formulated  inference.  We  need  only  translate 
Mill's  question  into  Aristotelian  Greek  to  see  its  irrelevance  as 
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applied  to  Aristotle's  own  analysis  of  inference.  '  SyUogism ' 
to  Aristotle  simply  means  '  inference,'  i.e.,  out  of  a  combina- 
tion of  data  arriving  at  something  new  —  in  the  only  sense,  of 
course,  in  which  we  can  ever  know  anything  '  new ' ;  for  we 
can  never  learn  anything  absolutely  discontinuous  with  our 
existing  knowledge.  Still  less  could  we  be  said  to  'infer' 
what  has  no  connection  with  anything  else.  But  how  far  we 
are  conscious  of  the  form  of  our  inference  is  a  matter  for  psy- 
chology :  whether  we  formulate  it  in  words  is  a  matter  of 
grammar  or  rhetoric.  Logical  analysis  applies  equally  to  fully 
conscious  and  half-conscious  inferences,  to  fully  formulated  and 
half-formulated  inferences ;  though  of  course,  as  already  said, 
our  knowledge  of  the  logical  forms  of  inferences  is  best  arrived 
at  by  a  study  of  the  most  fully  conscious  and  clearly  expressed 
specimens  we  can  obtain. 

Mill  holds  that  all  inference  is  ultimately  from  particular  to 
particular.  Now  if  it  were  true  that,  as  a  matter  of  psychology, 
we  had  first  one  particular  case  in  our  minds  and  then  passed 
at  once  to  the  thought  of  another  particular  case,  this  would 
not  prove  that,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  inference  was  possible 
from  particular  to  particular.  Mill  speaks  of  the  village  matron 
recommending  her  neighbor  to  try  the  medicine  that  cured 
her  own  child,  without  uttering  any  formal  universal  proposition, 
or  without  consciously  formulating  any  universal  judgment. 
But  if  she  is  asked  why,  she  must  enunciate  the  major 
premise  of  her  argument.  She  must  either  commit  herself  to 
the  statement  that  the  drug  is  a  panacea,  or  she  must  expressly 
recognize  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases.  But  to  recognize 
similarity  is,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  to  arrive  at  a  '  middle 
term,'  distributed,  undistributed,  or  approximately  distributed : 
'  All  such  (or  some  such  or  most  such)  cases  are  cured  by  this 
remedy.  This  is  such  a  case.'  Mill  himself  uses  the  words 
"on  the  recollection  and  authority  of  what  she  accounts  the 
similar  case  of  her  Lucy."  ^ 

Mr.  Hobhouse,'  in  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  defend  Mill 

1  Logic,  bk.  II,  ch.  Ill,  S  3  (I,  p.  2i6,  8lh  ed.). 
'  Theory  cf  Knewledge,^.  j8i. 
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against  the  fierce  onslaught  of  Mr.  Bradley,  lays  stress  on  this 
statement  of  Mill's  ;  and  he  seems  even  inclined  to  follow  Mill 
in  making  likeness  an  ultimate  category,  though  he  admits  that 
where  there  is  likeness  there  is  generally  identity  in  difference.' 
As  an  argument  that  there  is  not  always  such  identity,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  asks  :  "  What  is  the  identity  and  what  is  the 
difference  between,  blue  and  green  ? "  '  This  question  does  not 
seem  very  difficult  to  answer  :  blue  (in  the  widest  application 
of  the  name)  is  the  identity  which  links  together  the  most 
purple  of  blues  and  the  most  yellowish  of  greens,  when  we 
see  them  in  the  spectrum.  Mr.  Hobhouse's  chapter  on 
"Resemblance  and  Identity"  seems  to  me  to  offer  one  of 
the  many  cases  in  which  a  more  precise  distinction  between 
psychology  and  logic  is  needed.  "  Likeness,"  he  says,  "does 
not  in  the  least  bit  cease  to  be  real  because  it  is  analyzed." 
That  may  be  ;  but  it  is  with  the  analysis  that  logic  has  to  do. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  seems  to  think  both  likeness  and  identity 
'given'  to  immediate  apprehension.  Whether  that  is  so  or 
not  is  a  question  for  psychology.  Logically,  identity  is  the 
prior,  because  there  can  be  (in  thought)  identity  without 
difference,  though  it  is  a  mere  abstraction,  whereas  we  can- 
not think  '  likeness '  without  implying  both  identity  and 
difference. 

Mill's  treatment  of  likeness  as  an  ultimate  category  rests 
upon  the  psychological  atomism  which  forms  the  basis  of  his 
whole  theory  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  indignant  at 
Mr.  Bradley's  supposing  that  when  Mill  talks  of  inference  from 
particular  to  particular  he  means  'particular  images.'  It  is 
quite  true  that  Mill  does  not  mention  them  in  the  passage  which 
Mr.  Hobhouse  quotes  from  the  Logic;  but  we  know  sufficiently 
well  from  other  sources  —  notably  from  his  Examination  of 
Hamilton  —  that  Mill  accepts  that  theory  of  knowledge  which 
was  most  clearly  (and  with  fullest  consciousness  of  its  issues) 
expounded  by  Hume.  Mill's  whole  argument  in  the  Logic 
about  the  nature  of  mathematical  judgments  would  be  without 

1  TM*»ry  of  Knmaltdgt,  bk.  I,  ch.  Ill,  J  1 1  (I,  p.  75). 
*  Ibid.,  p.  109,  note  2. 
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meaning,  unless  wc  suppose  that  by  'particulars'  he  means 
uUimately  particular  images  of  particular  sen&c-imprcsstons. 

Once  admit  that,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  Ilkeiic&s  may  be 
analyzed  into  identity  in  difference,  then,  if  it  is  admitted  that 
inference  is  only  justified  by  similarity,  it  is  admitted  that 
inference  implies  identity  and  therefore  that  wc  cannot  logically 
pass  from  particular  to  particular  except  through  a  universal. 
Wc  may  not  think  of  formulating  the  universal  principle,  the 
major  premise,  of  our  inference  till  we  are  met  by  the  question 
why;  and  in  proportion  as  we  .-ire  untrained  in  abstract 
thinking  or  in  the  habit  of  scientific  expression,  wc  may  iind  it 
difficult  to  do  so  ;  but  the  validity  of  our  inference,  neverthe- 
less, depends  on  the  truth  of  the  universal  principle,  whether 
it  be  consciously  apprehended  or  not. 

Now  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  logically  no  transition  from 
particular  to  particular  is  possible  except  through  a  universal, 
this  suggests  that  perhaps  the  psychological  theory  which  holds 
that  such  transition  takes  place  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  also 
need  revision.  It  would  imply  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  our 
mental  life,  — a  break  which  wc  should  not  scientifically  be  pre- 
pared tu  accept  without  very  distinct  proof,  —  if  no  trace  of  the 
identity  (the  universal  element)  which  comes  out  clearly  in  the 
higher  and  more  fully  conscious  stage  of  logical  inference  could 
be  found  in  the  lower  and  less  explicit  stages  of  association  and 
perception.  And  modern  psychology,  though  it  started  from 
the  empirical  standpoint  of  Hume,  seems  to  be  coming  to 
recognize  that,  in  Mr.  Bradley's  phrase,  "Association  marries 
only  Universals."  ' 

It  may  be  considered  misleading  or  inconvenient,  as  a  matter 
of  descriptive  psychology,  to  speak  of  perception  as  being  an 
unconscious  or  subconscious  inference  ;  but  it  is  important  as 
a  matter  of  logic  to  recognize  that  the  validity  of  perceptive 
judgments  can  be  shown  to  depend  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  determine  the  validity  of  conscious  logical  processes. 
If,  for  instance,  looking  at  a  distant  mountain  side,  I  say  'I 

>  Thi.i  phnw  b  accepted  t>y  Mr,  Sloul  in  Ills  Aaalytie  PtytM^fy,  vol.  II.  p. 
5a.     Sea  thB  vhnia  pusif^pp.  4j  f^. 
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see  snow,'  this  perceptive  judgment  (which  I  might  quite  as 
well  have  expressed  in  the  inferential  form  'That  must  be 
snow')  is  an  inference  of  a  probable  kind.  It  may  be  analyzed 
as  an  Aristotelian  enthymeme  :  '  Snow  is  white,  glistening, 
etc.  (a  premise  due  to  past  experience  lying  latent  in  the  mind). 
This  presentation  is  white,  glistening,  etc.  Therefore  this  is 
snow.'  This  is  an  enthymeme  in  the  second  figure — an 
enthymeme  of  the  weakest  kind.  But  as  the  points  of  identity 
become  more  numerous,  the  middle  term  approximates  to  dis- 
tribution, and  so  the  major  premise  approaches  the  stage  at 
which  it  admits  of  simple  conversion.  'All  that  has  this 
particular  combination  of  marks  is  snow.'  And  then  the 
inference  passes  into  the  first  figure.^ 

Nothing,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  shows  more  forcibly 
the  degradation  to  which  Aristotle's  logic  has  been  subjected 
than  the  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  'enthymeme'  in  the 
traditional  formal  logic.  To  define  an  enthymeme  as  a  syllogism 
with  a  suppressed  premise  or  conclusion,  and  solemnly  to  dis- 
tinguish enthymemes  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  order  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  the  three  propositions  is  suppressed,  — all 
this  is,  in  logic,  as  absolutely  irrelevant  and  unscientific  as  if,  in 
zoology,  we  were  to  recognize  a  distinct  species  of  quadruped 
when  one  or  more  of  the  legs  is  not  seen,  and  then  subdivide 
the  species  according  as  a  fore  leg  or  a  hind  leg,  a  left  leg  or  a 
right  leg,  were  at  the  moment  out  of  sight.  How  I  choose  to 
express  my  argument,  is  a  matter  of  rhetoric.  If  I  wish  to  pro- 
duce conviction,  it  may  be  expedient  to  conceal  my  weakest 
premise  or  to  leave  my  hearers  to  make  for  themselves  a  con- 
clusion which  I  only  suggest.  But  such  tricks  of  the  platform 
furnish  no  special  and  peculiar  types  of  inference  for  the  science 
of  logic,  Aristotle's  enthymeme  "from  signs  (or  symptoms)" 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  really  important  contribution  to  the 
logic  of  probable  (as  distinct  from  demonstrative)  inference,  — 
far  more  important  than  his  "inductive  syllogism  from  all  the 
particulars."     The  diagnosis  of  the  physician  (Aristotle's  own 

1  The  relation  of  perception  to  conscious  inference  is  admirably  treated  bj 
HoSding  in  his  Outlines  of  Psychology.     Cf.  especially  p.  152  (trans!.). 
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illustrations  are  medical),  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  law 
courts,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  our  ordinary  recognitions  in 
perception  are  affirmative  syllogisms  in  the  second  figure,  which 
gain  in  probability  as  thuy  approach  (He  stage  at  which  the 
major  premise  can  be  converted,  and  the  syllogism  becomes  of 
the  first  ligurc.  Even  in  the  first  figure  such  enthymeraes,  in 
Aristotle's  view,  fall  short  of  the  scientific  syllogism,  becausi 
our  middle  term  is  a  sign,  or  a  combination  of  signs,  and  not  a 
cause  or  ground.  In  the  '  scientific '  syllogism  the  ratta 
cogtMsandi  is  the  ratio  essendt. 

Mill's  inductive  methods  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
logical  study  of  the  manner  in  which,  iii  ordinary  life  and  in 
the  sciences,  we  test  the  guesses  that  we  make  about  the  causes 
of  events  ;  but  none  of  them  are  'inductive'  in  the  sense  of 
being  arguments  which  do  not  proceed  logically  from  universal 
to  particular,  The  "  mctho<l  of  residues  "  is  professedly  a 
deductive  method,  and  involves  the  af>sumption  of  an  axiom,  the 
truth  of  which  is  most  easily  recognized  in  its  purely  mathe- 
matical form.  The  other  methods  are  deductive  applications 
of  the  principle  of  causation,  as  Mill  himself  acknowledges, 
though  he  attempts  to  derive  the  belief  in  universal  causation 
and  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  from  our  experience  of  particu- 
lar cases  of  causation  and  of  particular  uniformities  of  sequence. 
—  an  argument  which  turns  on  the  same  confusion  of  psy- 
chology with  logic  as  that  on  which  his  attack  on  the  syl. 
logism  depends.  As  a  matter  of  mental  development,  we 
understand  particular  cases  before  wc  understand  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  them  ;  but  the  universal  principle,  though 
it  may  be  apprehended  and  formulated  later,  is  logically 
prior.  Our  eom'iciicn  of  the  universal  may  come  later,  but  the 
Irutk  of  the  particular  instance  is  dependent  on  the  truth  of 
the  universal  principle.  The  question  of  the  logical  presuppo- 
sitions of  inferences  about  causation  is,  however,  too  large  for 
treatment  towards  the  end  of  a  long  discussion.  I  can  only 
very  briefly  indicate  what  seem  to  mc  the  main  points  for  con- 
sideration, (i)  In  the  sciences  and  in  ordinary  life  we  make 
abstractions  according  to  our  convenience.     We  isolate  certain 
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phenomena  as  '  causes '  for  special  consideration,  taking  for 
granted  the  other  elements  in  the  total  reality.  In  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  inductive  methods,  Mill  is  obliged  to  desert  his 
attempt  at  a  philosophical  conception  of  cause  as  the  sum  total 
of  conditions,  and  to  adopt  the  popular  use  of  the  term.  (2)  A 
logical  analysis  of  what  causation  implies,  compels  us  to  go 
beyond  the  artificial  distinction  of  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  to  regard  the  assignment  of  causes  as  only  one  particular 
aspect  of  that  fitting  of  particulars  into  their  place  in  a  system 
which  constitutes  *  explanation.'  (3)  This  underlying  assump- 
tion of  system  is  identical  with  the  principle  of  contradiction 
(or  inconceivability  of  the  opposite).  In  passing  from  '  formal 
logic '  to  the  logic  of  probable  matter,  in  passing  from  mathe- 
matics to  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  we  do 
not  come  across  a  new  set  of  a  priori  principles  disconnected 
with  our  previous  canons  of  inference.  Our  thinking  is  deter- 
mined by  the  same  principle  of  totality  or  coherent  system  (or 
however  we  describe  it)  throughout,  though  in  passing  from 
the  more  abstract  to  the  more  concrete  sphere,  we  pass  to  a 
region  in  which  we  own  certain  knowledge  is  more  limited  just 
because  it  is  less  abstract.  The  sphere  of  the  contingent  is 
simply  the  sphere  where  it  is  more  diflficult  for  us  in  intricate 
material  to  see  the  necessity :  and  the  Principle  of.  Sufficient 
Reason  is  identical  with  the  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  difference  between  the  logical 
question  of  validity,  and  the  psychological  question  of  the  tem- 
poral evolution  of  knowledge,  seems  to  me  to  vindicate  the 
syllogistic  analysis  of  Aristotle  from  another  charge  of  incom- 
pleteness which  is  made  even  by  those  who  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  universal  element  in  our  transition  from  particular 
to  particular.  Such  inferences  as 'A>  B  ;  B>C;  .-.  A>C' 
are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  reduction  to  syllogistic  form. 
But  the  psychological  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  see  the  principle, 
e.g.,  of  a  fortiori,  in  a  concrete  or  in  a  brief  symbolic  form  than 
when  fully  expressed  in  abstract  language  is  no  proof  that  the 
inference  is  logically  possible  except  in  virtue  of  the  truth  of 
the  abstract  general  principle.     The  general  principle  here  and 
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in  all  similar  cases  (most  A  are  B ;  most  A  are  C  ;  A  is  to  the 
north  of  B,  B  is  to  the  east  of  C,  etc.)  is  a  principle  of  quantity 
or  a  necessity  of  spatial  relations  ;  and  it  is  to  confuse  logic 
with  mathematics,  if  we  set  up  axioms  of  quantity  and  axioms 
about  space  as  if  they  were  parallel  to  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
de  nulla.  Every  science  has  its  own  axioms,  which  may  be 
arbitrary  conventions,  or  derived  from  other  sciences,  or  capable 
of  proof  per  impossibile  (by  inconceivability  of  the  opposite)  ; 
but  the  axioms  of  quantity  or  space  are  no  more  themselves 
principles  of  logic  than  are  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  form 
the  major  premises  of  judicial  and  administrative  inferences. 

Finally,  to  guard  against  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  'Intuitionist'  who  appeals  to  the  evidence 
of  consciousness  or  the  consensus  humani  generis  in  support  of 
his  immediate  or  necessary  truths  falls  into  precisely  the  same 
confusion  of  psychology  (or  anthropology)  with  logic  as  his 
'  Sensationalist '  opponent.  A  priori  principles,  if  we  call 
them  so,  are  not  known  *  prior  to '  experience ;  they  are  not 
'  immediate,'  in  the  sense  of  being  got  straight  away,  without 
any  trouble,  by  anybody  and  everybody.  They  are  a  priori 
only  in  the  sense  of  not  being  dependent  upon  experience  for 
their  validity  ;  they  are  'immediate'  only  in  the  sense  of  not 
being  deducible  through  a  middle  term  from  other  logically 
prior  principles.  They  cannot  be  '  proved '  except  by  a 
'  transcendental  proof,'  i.e.,  per  impossibile,  by  showing  that 
the  denial  of  them  makes  knowledge  impossible  and  involves 
us  in  contradiction.  Nothing  has  more  hindered  the  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  idealist  theory  of  knowledge, 
than  the  persistent  error  of  treating  the  logical  argument  for 
the  validity  and  necessity  of  the  laws  of  thought,  as  if  it  were 
an  appeal  to  the  average  individual's  incapacity  to  analyze  some 
of  the  facts  of  his  consciousness. 

In  the  attempt  to  deal  with  my  problem,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  sketch  in  brief  outline  a  good  many  parts  of  logic.  If  I 
have  not  altogether  failed  to  make  my  points  clear,  I  think 
I  have  done  something  incidentally  towards  vindicating  the 
essential  value  of  the  Aristotelian  logical  analysis.     I  have 
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also  tried  to  show  that  '  formal  logic '  is  not  so  barren  of 
philosophical  interest  as  is  often  supposed,  but,  if  studied  seri- 
ously, leads  us  inevitably  into  problems  of  epistemology  and 
metaphysics.  But  we  are  left  with  this  seemingly  paradoxical 
conclusion,  that  although  psychology  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
logic,  it  cannot  be  kept  out  of  a  complete  epistemology  to  which 
logic  leads  up ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  logic  ought  not  to  be 
kept  out  of  psychology.  This  conclusion  is  paradoxical  only  if 
we  have  been  making  the  false  assumption  that  logic  and  psy- 
chology are  parallel  sciences,  or  that  logic  is  simply  a  branch  or 
application  of  psychology.  Psychology  is,  or  professes  to  be, 
one  of  the  special  sciences,  like  physiology  ;  and  yet,  as  the 
science  of  the  knowing  mind,  it  occupies  a  unique  'central' 
position.  So  far  as  psychology  is  a  special  science,  logic  is 
related  to  it  as  it  is  to  any  other  of  the  special  sciences.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  psychology  to  become  one  of  the  special  sci- 
ences of  nature  or  to  remain  merely  one  of  them  ;  logic  and 
epistemology  claim  part  of  its  province  for  their  own,  and  seek 
to  turn  it  into  a  'philosophy,'  as  distinct  from  a  special 
-science,*  of  mind.  d^^,^,  G_  Ritchie. 

Univiksity  or  St.  Andxews. 
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I. 

ARISTOTLE  submits  that  there  are  "two  modes  of  causa- 
tion, and  both  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  fEtr  as 
possible,  in  explaining  natural  phenomena.  An  attempt,  at 
least,  must  be  made  to  include  them  both,  and  those  who  fail 
in  this  in  reahty  tell  us  nothing  about  Nature,  and  Nature 
(^uffi?)  rather  than  Matter  {iJX.)j)  is  the  principle  (apxi)  of 
things.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  (he  continues)  our  predecessors 
foiled  in  hitting  upon  this  method  of  treatment  was  that 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  notion  of  formal  cause 
(ri  tI  ^v  etvat),  or  of  any  definition  of  substance  (ovala)."  * 
The  distinction  is,  for  Aristotle,  one  between  mechanism 
and  teleology.  And  though  Aristotle  notes  the  fact  that  no 
such  distinction  obtained  in  early  Greek  cosmology,  he  does 
not  seem  to  see  that  his  distinction  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Concept  inaugurated  by  Socrates, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not  have  arisen  with  the  Pre- 
Socratics.  "For  all  early  Greek  philosophy  moved  wholly 
in  the  region  of  what  Hegel  calls  the  Vorstellung,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  philosophy  at  all,  in  his  sense  of  the  word. 
When  an  early  Greek  philosopher  speaks  of  to  iv,  he  does  not 
mean  Being,  but  Body ;  -rh  /iij  Sv  is  Empty  Space  and  not  Not- 
Being.  There  is  always  before  the  mind  of  an  Anaximander  or 
a  Heracleitus  a  perfectly  clear  pictorial  idea;  his  system  is 
thoroughly  ansckaulick.  When  therefore  we  seek  to  understand 
these  systems,  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  think  them  by 
means  of  rational  concepts,  but  to  picture  them  in  our  minds 
by  means  of  images." "  We  note,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
early  Greek  philosophy  was  thoroughly  ansckaulick,  perceptual. 
The  consequence  of  this  appears  immediately. 

•  Dt  Part.  An.  I,  i,  642  a,  13-31. 

■  Burnet,  Early  Grttk  Pkiiaiophy,  Introd.,  pp.  37,  28. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  history  or  development,  naive  hyloxo- 
ism  is,  after  mythological  animism  (I  refer  to  the  Theogonies), 
the  consistent  and  natural  explanation  of  cosmic  processes, 
With  the  early  Greek  cosmologists,  therefore,  the  distinction 
between  mechanism  and  teleology  could  not  arise,  since,  in  the 
first  place,  their  philosophy  was  so  far  naive,  conceptless  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  distinction  between  the  personal 
and  the  impersonal,  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such,  had 
not  arisen,  and  certainty  could  not  arise.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  distinctly  vindicated  by  reference  to  the  philosophy 
of  Anaxagoras,^  who  is  held  to  have  attempted  a  teteological 
explanation  of  the  world-movement.  And  considering  what  a 
part  astronomical  phenomena  play  in  determining  the  character 
of  Greek  philosophy,  we  can  well  believe  that  Anaxagoras  bad  a 
teleological  motive  {a posteriori)  for  his  doctrine,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  his  admiration  of  the  stellar  order.  But  we  must  note 
further  that  his  'BewegungstofF' (:=  '  Vemunf tstoflf ')  is  still 
'Stoff,'  and  not  'Geist,'  and  that  finally  he  demanded  a  tele- 
ological explanation  of  the  beginning  only  of  the  vortex  motion ; 
while  the  further  course  of  the  motions,  and  thus  every  indi- 
vidual occurrence,  he  explained,  as  Leucippus  and  Empedocles 
did,  purely  mechanically^  This  '  relapse '  into  material  caus- 
ation, and  pure  mechanism,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  tele- 
ology of  Anaxagoras  has  really  no  spiritual,  idealistic,  or  philo- 

*  It  is  usual  to  call  the  lonians  (Milesians)  hylozobts.  When,  however,  I 
characterize  the  whole  of-Greek  philosophy  (including  Anaxagoras,  but  of  coune 
excluding  the  Eleatics),  up  to  the  anthropological  and  systematic  periods,  as 
Moitv  hylotoism,  I  do  not  mean  that,  for  example,  Heracleitus  and  Empedocles 
and  Leucippus  were  so  naively  or  so  flatly  hylozoistic  as  the  Milesians,  but  that 
the  atUtudt  throughout,  until  the  philosophy  of  the  Concept,  was  hylozoistic. 
Limited  space  permits  no  detailed  proof  of  this.  But  the  point  of  my  reference 
to  Anaxagoras  is  that  since  hb  system  retains  the  hylozoistic  attitude,  since  his 
povt  (sec  text  betow,  p.  10)  is  only  a  subtler  kind  of  matter,  and  thus  not  even 
qoasi-rational,  therefore,  a  fortiori,  sEill  greater  must  be  the  naivelf  of  the  pre- 
ceding systems,  and  much  less  the  possibility  of  any  appreciation  of  the  distinction 
between  the  coiporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such.  With  Heracleitus,  with  Empe- 
docles and  Leucippus,  with  Anaxagoras,  movement  is  a  matter  of  inherent  or 
brute  necessity.  That  is  the  hylozoistic  attitude,  which  conceives  movement  as 
intelligible  in  itself,  in  need  of  no  further  explanation,  and  as  a  necessary  or  in- 
herent property  of  matter. 

■  See  Windelband,  Gttchicktt  dtr  Pkilotopkit,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  51. 
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aophical  motive  ;  that  the  distinction  between  the  corporeal 
and  the  spiritual  as  such  has  not  yet  arisen. 

In  Anaxagoras  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  early 
Greek  cosmology,  but  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  phil- 
osophy still  clings  to  his  system  ;  for  though  he  Introduces 
Mw  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  world-movement,  yet  the 
world-forming  spirit  (?)  "operates  merely  as  a  force  of  Nature, 
and  is  represented  in  a  half-sensible  form  as  a  more  subtle  kind 
of  matter."^  Consistently,  therefore,  with  their  natvet/,  the 
Greek  cosmologists  "presuppose  the  conception  of  movement 
as  one  that  is  intetligibU  in  itself  ami  in  mid  of  no  Jurther 
€xflanaiion**^  While  it  is  true  that  it  was  the  spectacle 
of  the  persistent,  unceasing  change  of  phenomena  which  led 
the  Greeks  to  seek  for  the  abiding  ground  of  Becoming,  it  is 
also  true  that  their  very  naive  hylozoism  prevented  any  eritieal 
enquiry  into  the  cause  or  possibility  of  Change  or  Becoming 
itself.  Such  an  enquiry  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  the  history 
of  thought,  be  natural  to  the  philosophers  of  the  cosmological 
period,  who  were  accustomed,  not  to  the  notion  ot  dead  things 
obedient  to  mechanical  law,  but  of  things  animated  with  inner 
impulses.^  Wc  note  then,  in  passing,  a  second  characteristic 
of  Greek  cosmology,  namely,  the  conception  of  movement, 
or  change  as  being  intelligible  in  itself,  —  tlie  naive  acceptantt 
of  the  catiieUssness  of  the  cosmic  froctsses. 

The  fundamental  belief  which  underlies  early  Greek  cos- 
mology is,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Aristotle,*  a  belief 
in  the  conservation,  so  to  put  it,  of  matter  and  energy, — at 
bottom,  however,  a  sentiment  or  intuition,  and  certainly  with- 
out our  conscious  scientific  sense  of  its  value  and  meaning  ;  a 
belief  explicitly  announced  for  the  first  time,  so  Mr.  Burnet 
submits,'  by  Parmenides:- — "Being  cannot  begin  or  cease  to 
be.  It  xvas  not,  it  will  not  be,  but  it  w-  in  a  full  undivided 
present."  '    Now,  in  the  first  place,  since  the  old  mythological 

■  Z«l1ar,  Dit  PkU.  d.  Crwkfm,  Eng.  Ir,  vol.  I,  p.  300. 
'  Win<leltM&i],  vf.  eit.  tup.,  p.  $$. 

*  See  Hurnot,  tfi.  tit.  tup.,  Inlrod.,  p.  to. 

*  Mil.  A.  3,  983  b,  s-io. 

■  Op.  til.  np.,  Introd.,  p.  9.    Bui  tee  llcnditus,  Fng.  jd  (Bpratei), 

*  Dtp!  ^fo'ftfT,  vs.  61,  ZeUar,  of.  til,  tmp.,  i,  p.  58J. 
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animism  has  been  succeeded  by  naive  hylozoism,  and  since, 
again,  as  we  have  shown,  the  early  cosmologists  did  not  possess 
critical,  formal  principles,  or  any  appreciation  of  a  distinction 
between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such,  Being  could 
mean  for  them  only  Body,  material  Substance}  And  since, 
finally,  these  cosmologists  reflected  that  Being,  i.e.,  Body,  had  an 
uncreated  and  indestructible  life  of  its  own,  and  could  neither 
spring  from  nor  proceed  into  Non-Being,  i.e.,  empty  space,  the 
further  reflection  was  inevitable,  that  "there  must  be  some- 
thing which  always  is,  something  fundamental  which  persists 
through  all  change,  and  ceases  to  exist  in  one  form  only  that 
it  may  appear  in  another."  ' 

Now  unite  these  three  points  of  view  and  conceive  them  as 
tucessary  aspects  of  one  fundamental  intuition  or  reflection:  (i) 
the  naive  hylozoistic  attitude  of  the  early  cosmologists,  (2) 
their  belief  in  a  law  or  principle  of  conservation,  and  (3)  their 
conception  of  Being  as  Body  or  material  substance,  and  at 
once  we  determine  the  early  cosmological  conception  of  <f>vaiv. 
All  that  can  be  eternally  real  is :  (i)  t/ie  original  matter  which 
is  perpetually  passing  through  manifold  changes,  (2)  the 
motion  inherent  in  the  original  matter,  which  gives  rise  to 
these  changes,  and  (3)  the  law  of  conservation,  —  "the  law  of 
proportion  and  compensation  which,  despite  the  continual 
becoming  and  passing  away  of  particular  things,"  secures  "the 
relative  permanence  and  stability  of  the  various  forms  of 
existence  that  go  to  make  up  the  world."  ^  ^vavt,  then,  is  the 
one  uncreated,  indestructible,  self-moving,  ever-living  Reality. 
4>iJfl-is  embraces  all  Being  and  Becoming  in  the  unity  of  one  life. 
There  is  no  reality  beyond  this  one  living  substance  ;  there  is  no 
life  beyond  the  capricious  will  of  the  world.  From  the  lack  of  any 
distinction  between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such,  the 
inner  nature,  the  essence  of  the  unity  of  this  life  of  ^uo-i?  could 
not  be  defined.  There  is  not  even  a  hint  at  a  world-soul,  ^wrw 
is  vaguely  conceived  as  the  one  eternal,  self-moving,  ever-active 
substance  of  things,  undergoing,  in  virtue  of  its  own  brute  will, 

>  See  Buniet,  op.  cit.  sup.,  Introd,  p.  13.  *  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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eternal  metamorphoses  ;  ceasin;;  to  exist  in  one  iorm,  far  suek 
is  its  caprittf  only  that  it  may  appear  in  another.  Of  Reality, 
Being  and  Becoming,  of  ^vci<i  we  can  reach  no  deeper  definition. 
^m-K  is  the  deeper  reality  of  things  ;  and  the  world-process, 
its  unspiritual  caprice.' 

The  world  of  things  and  events  —  the  outer  order  —  did 
not  need,  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  cosmologists,  any  transccn. 
dental  explanation.  They  sought  for  the  explanation  of  the 
cosmic  processes  in  the  originally  'given,'  which  w-is  with 
them  both  material  and  efficient  cause.  As  hylozoists,  and 
therefore  provided  with  a  sufficient  cause  of  things  and  events; 
no  sceptical  altitude,  no  critical  enquiry  arose.  But  when 
Sophistic  had  destroyed  the  naiveU  and  dogmatism  of  the  early 
cosmologists,  and  material  substance  hod  become  dead  matter, 
Socrates  renewed  the  life  of  philosophy  by  turning  this  sophis* 
tical  criticism  upon  itself.  Philosophy  must  have  a  new 
method,  a  new  instrument.  The  critical  u.sc  of  the  Concept, 
the  new  method  or  instrument  of  philosophy  introduced  by 
Socrates,  will  discover  a  tranccndcntal  cause  of  things  and  events. 
Aristotle,  heir  to  the  critical  use  of  the  Concept,  will  repudiate 
the  old  material  cause,  with  its  brute  will  and  unspiritual  caprice, 
as  a  rational  or  sufTicicnt  cause  in  itself,^  and  will  reconstruct 
the  early  conceptions  of  ^wsit  by  just  removing  from  it  that  old 
naivete,  in  virtue  of  which,  movement,  or  change  was  thought  tftJ 
be  intelligible  in  itself  and  Jn  need  of  no  transcendental  explanft* 
tion  ;  by  rtmoving  from  the  old  Greek  cameption  of  Xature  its 
Malv€  mceptance  of  tfu  causeUssness  of  the  cosmic  processes. 

'This  in  batdlymott  ibui  A^xntymKaX  /ermHfa.ariA  netJkiftt  fcdfit  ot  S^A^pttl- 
Jtautnan  u  rtad  itii*  it.  I  have  tnilaicd  upon  Inierprciing  the  Inner  cliaracl«i  of 
^t»n  a*  brulc  malerial  will,  and  iu  outer  manifetutionit  u  cftpric«,  by  fcfcKfice  to 
hialory.  to  Amiolle's  reconslruccion,  which,  in  determining  the  wnrM-Kround  tt 
tpiritmal  through  uid  throofch,  rcmovfld  iho  old  notion  of  the  causelcuness  cf  th« 
CMDUC  fMOCCHM.  But  we  cannot  dc&tH  th«  ^6*i^,  the  primary  (ubttancc  of  tba 
nriy  cosmology,  except  iu  •  soit  of  unconiclous,  cApridoua  maieruti  wiU.  W« 
CMtnal  further  define  its  e&iencc  b««tu»  of  the  indrfiniioneis  of  the  intension  of 
hylotciUni )  because  wc  cuinoi  rcid  into  the  will  of  the  world  any  of  the  lata 
Greeli  ot  our  modua  poycholugical  values,  oenaialy  not  aAf  diiiinction  beti 
iba  corp9i«til  and  the  Kpitiliial  u  >uch. 

'  The  finit  result  of  Aristotle's  critical  luc  of  the  concept  would  seen  to  ht: 
iBiifht  into  iht  coniingtncy  of  matter  and  motion.    See  Mtf.  A,  3,  983  b.  5  S. 
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The  search  for  ^wtk  was,  with  the  early  cosmologists,  a 
purely  physical  enquiry.  Narve  and  dogmatic  as  it  was,  this 
philosophy  never  transcended  the  'given.'  Being  was,  in  its 
essence,  material  brute  will,  and  all  Becoming  was  but  its 
unspiritual  caprice.  But  with  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  this 
enquiry  became  a  transcendental  enquiry,  —  a  search  for  the 
spiritual  presupposition  of  the  world  of  things  and  events. 
Hylozoism  remains,  but  ^vavi  suffers  a  new  interpretation  by 
way  of  the  concepts  of  Entelecky  and  the  Unmoved  Mover. 
4>uo'(c  is  interpreted  as  in  itself  an  (immanent)  originating 
principle  of  movement  and  change,  but  as  having,  again,  for 
itself  a  transcendent  .ground.  This  ultimate  world-ground  is 
an  absolute  Mind  ;  and  the  Nature-order,  out  there,  as  we  see 
it,  a  moral  order. 

Aristotle's  metaphysic  is  apparently  the  result  of  his  insight 
into  (i)  the  inadequacy  of  the  material  and  mechanical  cau- 
sation of  the  early  cosmology,  (2)  the  inadequacy  of  Plato's 
first  draft  of  his  Ideal  Theory  and  doctrine  of  ovaia,  (3)  the 
philosophical  value  of  Plato's  second  draft  of  the  Ideal  Theory 
and  of  his  a  priori  teleology.  In  short,  Aristotle's  metaphysic  is 
fundamentally  a  reconstruction  of  Plato's  teleoloffical  metap/iysic} 
Now  Plato's  Ideal  Theory  is  defective  in  Aristotle's  eyes 
because  it  is  unable  to  explain  (i)  knowledge'  (^Trio-T^/iij),  (2) 
existence  ^   (to   elvai),    (3)    movement    and    change  *    (Kivjjai^, 

'  My  »iew  is  that  Ariaiotlc,  with  precisely  the  same  general  motives  as  Plato, 
began  his  reconstruction  where  Plato  bad  begun  his  later  draft  of  the  Ideal 
Theory,  —  that  is,  with  a  criticism  of  Plato's  doctrine  ot  oiala,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine o6«la  as  the  principle  and  cause  of  the  world  of  ■)4rtvit ;  and  that  Aristotle, 
as  if  repeating  Plato's  reconstruction  of  his  own  doctrine,  arrives  at  a  conception 
essentially  akin  to  Plato's  ISia  rod  dya9ov,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  two 
worlds  of  cfiffia  and  yi^au  ;  differing,  however,  in  regard  to  the  inner  esstnee  of 
the  ultimate  principle  of  these  two  worlds,  inasmuch  as  Aristotle's  Unmoved 
Hover  is  construed  in  terms  of  srifconicieuinett,  while  Plato's  Idea  of  the  Good 
M  the  end  and  centre  of  the  Ideal  System  is  not,  but  represents  merely  the  abso- 
lute moral  mtaning  of  the  Universe  (cf.  Windelband,  ^.  cit.  tup.,  p.  izS,  o.  4). 

•  Met.  M,  4.  1078  b,  25  ;  N,  10.  1087  b,  9  ft. 
■  Mel.  A,  9,  991  b,  I  ff. 

*  Mtt.  A,  9,  991  b,  4  ff. ;  A,  6,  1071  b,  14  fi. 
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IteraffoXri).  Aristotlu,  therefore,  proceeds  to  what  he  considers 
a  successful  metaphysic  of  Knowledge  and  Reality  by  recon- 
structing Plato's  doctrine  of  ouaia  from  these  three  points  of 
view, —  knowledge,  existence,  and  change. 

Since  scientific  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  opinion,  must  pos- 
sess itself  of  a  universal  element,  and  since  particulars  are 
infinite,  and  as  such  unknowable,  the  universal  {concept  or 
unitary  and  abiding  Being)  must  be  predicable  of  the  manifold 
of  sense  particulars,  and  must  therefore  be  constitutivcly  in 
the  manifold  of  phenomena.'  The  abstract  universal  has,  as 
such,  no  more  real  existence  than  the  abstract  particular; 
the  two  in  necessary  union,  such  that  the  one  is  predicable  of 
the  olher,  constitute  real  Being.  True  Being,  real  Substance 
(oviia),  is  the  concrete  individual  thing  or  phenomenon  (ri 
avvoKov),  in  which,  as  we  say,  a  "  universal  is  individualized, 
or  an  individual  universalized  through  its  particular  relations."* 
Here  we  have  a  necessary  reciprocal  relation  :  the  concept 
or  species  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  the  individual 
phenomenon,  and  the  individual  phenomenon  is  knowablc  and 
real  only  in  so  far  as  the  concept  or  species  has  come  to  phe- 
nomenal manifestation  in  it.  Krom  the  point  of  view  of 
knowledge,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  we  can  have  no  knowl- 
edge  of  Being  other  than  that  of  the  Being  which  reveals  itself 
in  the  world  of  phenomena.  It  is  as  if  the  abstract  universal, 
in  order  to  have  life  and  meaning,  needed  concrete  filling  to 
give  it  'body.'  As  Aristotle  saw,  real  Being  could  not  be 
thought  if  it  must  be  thought  as  having  its  reality  only  in  an 
absolutely  difTerent  world  from  that  of  empirical  reality.  AH 
reality,  then,  as  we  can  know  it,  the  sum  total  of  ovaiai,  is  the 
sum  total  of  t^atvofieva,  in  which  the  universal  essence  (rd  W 
^i-  «lvat),  concept  (Xe'705),  genus  (y^foz),  appears  actualized, 
concretely  bodied  forth. 

But  now,  as  the  Real,  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
scientific  knowledge  —  the  really  knowable  —  is  the  concept- 
ually determined,  concrete  individual,  so  the  really  existent 
is  the  essence  i»  the  phenomenon.     Accordingly  all  reality, 

>  J/tl.  B,  4.  999ft,  11^  *  Afft.  Z.  13,  1038  b,  2  fl. 
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with  respect  to  existence,  is  the  sum  total  of  ^tpS/teva.  The 
concrete  individual  is  in  existence,  or  as  'thing,'  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable  essence  or  Idea  (eZSo9). 
The  essence  or  Idea,  as  that  which  in  itself  can  only  be  thought 
and  not  presented,  needs  precisely  that  which  can  embody 
its  meaning,  or  show  it  forth.  That  is  unchangeable,  and 
eternal  in  existence  which  is  also  eternal  and  unchangeable  as 
concept.  But  the  phenomenon  as  mere  phenomenon  is  (the) 
contingent,  that  which  can  both  be  and  not  be  (iuSfx^fitvov  koI 
ftvai  Kal  fiif  eZvcu).  The  a  priori  essence  or  Idea  is,  then,  that 
which  determines  the  nature  and  possibility  of  the  existent  or 
embodiment  of  the  Idea.  That  which  bodies  the  Idea  forth  is, 
of  course,  the  contingent  and  determined.^  But  the  essence 
is  not  merely  the  logical  or  conceptual  essence,  it  is  also,  at  the 
same  time,  the  end  or  aim  of  the  really  existent,  and  that  which 
effectimtes  i/iat  aim.  The  really  existent,  then,  as  the  mediated 
expression  (in  time)  of  an  essence  (not  in  time)  is  now  to  be 
defined  as  a  medium  of  expression  (SXij,  vtroKelittvov),  deter- 
mined as  to  its  form  and  content  (eZSo;  fiop^^)  by  an  unchange- 
able, eternal,  self-realising  essence,  namely,  by  its  own  highest 
actuality  (^in^X^cta).^ 

Real  Being,  then,  as  we  get  it,  the  phenomenon,  is  'formed- 
matter.'  This  unified,  concrete  Being,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  real  meaning,  or  inner  essence  ilvrO>,e)(ticL),  is,  on 
the  one  side,  the  Matter  (wXij)  or  possibility  ^vvay.u  ov)  of 
that  which,  in  the  completely  embodied  Idea,  would  become 
actual  {ivepfcia  av)  through  the  taking  on  of  Form  {p^ap^-q 
elSos),  on  the  other  side,  —  i.e.,  through  the  taking  on  of  some 
specific  Form,  determined  as  to  its  character  and  content  by 
its  deeper  essence  (€i^e\^;^«a).  But  bearing  in  mind  the  con- 
stitution of  oiiaia,  ^aivoficvov,  as  being  to  awoXov,  this  deter- 
mination by  the  ivreK^eia  is  necessarily  conceived  as  a  pro- 
gressive self-realization.  Consequently  the  distinction  between 
Svfdfiei  Sv  and  ivepyeia  6v  is  without  meaning  except  by  refer- 
ence to  this  non-temporal,  self- realizing  essence  or  Idea.     That 

>  .Vrf.  B,  111,4,999b.  s-t-.     Met.  Z,  15,  1039b.  16. 

■  Met.  K,  9.     See  Zetler,  Die  Phil.  d.  GriecheH,  II,  3,  p.  321. 
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is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  concept  iv^tkix^xa,  any  Being,  so 
far  forth  as  it  is  Being  {ohfjCa^  avvoKav),  may  be  regarded  as 
hiviiut  Su  or  as  iutp^tla  Sv.  according  as  one  values  it  by  refer- 
ence to  the  rrai  or  the  expressed  meaning  of  its  ivrtX^eta.  The 
boy  is  a  man  and  not  a  man.  !f  manhood  be  the  highest 
actuality,  or  deepest  essence  and  meaning  of  the  boy's  Being, 
then  &o  far  forth  as  he  is  boy  he  is  still  the  man  Bwdfui,  io 
real  possibility  ;  but  in  so  far  forth  as  he  is  the  boy  he  is,  again, 
the  man  ivtpf*ia,  in  expressed  possibility  :  the  meaning  of 
manhood  is  so  far  forth  embodied,  or  expressed  in  the  boy,  but 
only  so  far  forth. 

The  significance  of  the  concept  of  ivrtX^tta  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  in  its  character  as  <i /r/im' essence,  and  as  final  perfection 
which  yet  never  attains  complete  embodiment  in  time,  the 
ViTtX^ita  continually  determines  the  really  existent  in  time  as 
both  Svifdfui  6v  and  fvtpfsta  Sv.  Both  are  essentially  con- 
ceived dynamically;  and  ivepyeia  iv,  instead  of  indicating  an 
absolutely  fixed  actuality,  refers  altogether  to  the  world  of 
concrete  empirical  reality  which  we  alone  know,  and  indicates 
rather  an  actuality  of  an  essence  so  far  forth  as  it  can  be  actual 
under  the  time  process.  For  if  we  regard  the  constitution  of 
empirical  reality  as  being  avvoKav  ^f  t^^  i<\ij?  ita\  rov  eiSew, 
there  can  be  in  the  empirical  world  neither  pure  Svpaim  ov  nor 
pure  ei^pyeia  ov.  So  that  the  distinction  wc  draw  between 
ivipytia.  and  ivrt\^tia  is  drawn  altogether  with  reference  to 
the  time  process,  or  with  reference  to  Being  that  comes  to 
e«ist«nce  in  the  processes  of  Nature,  and  therefore,  as  a  rela- 
tive distinction,  does  not  hold,  with  Aristotle,  in  the  case  of 
the  Deity;  for  the  Unmoved  Mover,  with  respect  to  his  inner 
essence,  is  pure  actuality  (ev^pjua  avev  Ivvdijutoi),  and  all  tuudfku 
iv  being  necessarily  absent  as  inconsistent  with  his  nature, 
the  Deity's  perfection  is  eternally  self-possessed  {ivep^eia  = 
hntXey^ia^ovala  utSioc). 

Regarding  now  any  concrete  individual  thing  as  Matter  (yXij) 
and  Form  (ct$9c),  the  v\q  corresponds  to  ivvafuv,  and  the  <i2m 
or  iiop4>6  to  evepfeia.  So  that  the  same  distinctions  as  wc  drew 
above  hold  in  the  case  of  eJSoc  and  vKt} :  any  concrete  thing. 
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SO  long  as  it  is  in  experience  as  this  or  that  thing,  is  vKri  and 
cISo?  in  necessary  correlation,  and  as  Svva/m  and  ivdpyeia  are 
conceived  as  essentially  'moving,'  vXif  and  cI2o;  are  to  be 
conceived  dynamically.  The  boy,  as  such,  is  elSo?  and  v\ii,  but 
he  is  also  so  far  forth  the  man.  The  man  as  man  is,  however, 
never  the  boy  ;  so  that  the  specific  elSo^  and  vXri  which  now 
appear  as  the  boy  become  vXt/  for  a  higher  eI&>7,  for  a  com- 
pleter expression  of  the  real  cZfov,  and  so  on,  until  the  full  per- 
fection of  manhood  (ivreK^eia)  is  reached.  It  is,  then,  the 
full  perfection  in  general  that  determines  the  specific  form  and 
content  of  any  real  Being  as  we  experience  it.  The  highest 
category,  the  ultimate  in  explanation  is,  the  ivreX^aa ; 
and  while  we  say  that  it  is  the  elSoc  that  gives  iwapui  real 
existence  (ivepn/eia  5v),  we  must  always  regard  the  elhot  and 
hf^pyeta  as  but  pari  of  the  intention,  so  to  put  it,  of  the 
hne)Jx€ta.  So  that,  we  may  speak  as  we  please  of  the  eI5ov 
or  the  ivTtK^eia,  that  is,  the  complete  (ideal)  eZSo?,  as  that 
which  determines  the  nature  and  possibility  of  real  Being 
(pitaCa)  ;  remembering,  of  course,  that  the  cZ£o9  or  fiopip^  ap- 
pears in  time  as  this  or  that  specific  cl£o$,  while  the  ivreX^eta 
as  suck  never  does,  and  never  can,  appear  in  time  or  be  bodied 
forth  ;  but  remains  eternally  ideal,  as  the  self-possessed  or  rest- 
ing Being  of  the  Deity.  The  significance  of  this  ivreX^eia 
lies,  as  we  saw,  in  its  determining  the  character  of  ovala 
(empirical  reality),  as  that  which  can  be  neither  Svvafu^  nor 
ivipyeta  simply,  but  a  potentiality,  regarded  as  in  constant 
process  of  realization. 

From  this  relation  of  Form  and  Matter  as  determining  the 
continuous  realization  of  essence  in  phenomenon,  result  all 
movement  {kIvhok)  and  change  (^tcra^oX^)  in  the  world. 
Movement  in  general  is  defined  as  the  process  of  realizing 
potential  Being  as  such.'  But  as  each  particular  Form  is  not 
simply  a  modification  of  one  universal  Form,  so  Kiv^aei^, 
fieTa0o\ai are  the  concrete  modes*  in  which  specific  possibili- 
ties are  realized  through  the  action  of  specific  Forms. 

>  JIfei.  K,  9,  106S  b,  14 }  Piyt.  Ill,  1,  101  a,  10. 

■  PAyt.  V,  I,  215  b,  9  ;  VII,  2,  243  a,8  ;  VIII,  7,  260  a,  28.  See  Windelbud, 
G*iei.  d.  olttM  PkH^  p.  161. 
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But  movement  presupposes  an  active  moving  element  and 
an  clement  suffering  movement,  —  that  which  suffers  change 
and  that  which  causes  it.  The  moving  element,  as  cause,  is 
now  that  which  the  movement  itself  realizes,  and  the  moved 
clement  contains  the  possibility  of  what  is  realized  through 
the  change.  Wc  have,  then,  to  conceive  the  relation  of  Form 
and  Matter  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion.  For  Matter  as 
the  iticrcly  possible  contains  in  itself  no  cause  or  principle  of 
motion  or  change  ;  as  the  merely  possible  it  could  not  change 
on  its  own  account  and  become  something  actual.  But  to 
conceive  Matter  as  the  merely  possible  is  to  conceive  non- 
entity. Matter  or  the  potentiality  of  things  is  now  to  be  con- 
ccived  as  the  irtcomfilele  Being  of  that  which  it  would  become 
through  the  action  of  a  principle  of  motion  or  change.  Now 
the  essence  or  Idea  of  the  concrete  individual  thing  is  not,  as 
wc  said,  simpty  ils  conceptual,  but  also  its  seU-rcalizirg,  essence. 
That  is,  the  essence,  in  determining  the  nature  and  [lossibility 
of  the  really  existent,  determines  itself  as  its  own  aim  or  end. 
and  is,  as  such,  the  principle  or  cause  which  realizes  the  end. 
Matter,  then,  is  no  longer  to  be  conceived  as  mere  Matter,  but 
as  the  incomplete  Being  of  the  essence  which  will  body  itself 
forth  phenomenally.  And  since  the  essence  is  self-realizing, 
it  will  be  the  principle  and  cause  of  movement  or  change.  But 
as  the  merely  actual  it  cannot  be  efficacious.  Consequently 
the  process  of  temporal  self-realization  of  the  essence  is  now 
determined  by  an  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  Matter  or  in- 
complete Being  of  the  essence  toward  specific  Form  and 
its  etTe\e;t<to  ;  by  a  definite  teleological  movement  or  process 
proceeding  from,  and,  as  it  were,  regulated  by,  specific  Forms, 
which  arc  so  far  forth  the  expression  in  time  of  the  ivTtXijfeta 
or  complete  (ideal)  Form. 

Matter  or  the  potential,  as  that  which  possesses  the  capacity 
of  realizing  an  essence,  is  a  medium  of  expression  longing  for 
{i^Uadatf  apey<v$M)  ^  definiteness  and  completeness  of  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Form.  Where,  then,  both  as  regards 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  also  as  regards  different  things, 

'  Mft.  A.  J,  107J  b,  3i  /V-  A.  9,  191  b  a.  i5. 
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this  relation  of  completeness  and  incompleteness  obtains.  Form 
and  Matter  also  obtain,  and  the  one  operates  in  the  other  as 
Matter  or  incomplete  Being  taking  on  Form  or  completer 
Being,  through  an  impulse  (o/j/i^  inherent  in  Matter  toward 
its  Form  on  the  one  side,  and  through  a  teleological  action  of 
the  Form  itself,  on  the  other.  All  movement,  accordingly,  as 
caused  by  the  teleological  functioning  of  Form  in  the  Matter, 
determines  the  world  processes  as  final  processes. 

But,  finally.  Matter  does  not  remain,  with  Aristotle,  merely 
the  substratum  that  suifers  change,  or  the  potential  and  incom- 
plete Being  of  the  essence  awaiting  complete  Form.  For  on 
Matter  itself  depend  determinations  of  necessity  {avarfKi^}  and 
the  conceptually  indifferent  (avfi^e^riKdra)^ — that  which  con- 
tradicts all  law  as  such  (to  aindiuxrov)^  and  the  unforeseen  and 
incalculable  issues  (tw^^)*  which,  as  it  were.  Nature  'springs' 
on  man.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  due  to  Matter  as  the  accessory 
cause  of  phenomena  {i^  inroB^ireiK  avayxalov,  avvaOrtov,  rh  oS 
avfv  TO  eC)"  that  all  realization  of  Form  or  essence  in  phenom- 
enon is  determined  as  to  its  (material)  possibility  according  to 
mechanical  law  (to  i^  avdyxrii).  The  essence  or  Form  realizes 
itself  in  Matter,  but  only  so  far  forth  (Kardt  rh  SvvarSv)  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  quality  of  its  matter.  The  possibility  or  capa- 
city of  the  Matter  itself  is  not  qualitatively  indifferent.  On  the 
quality  of  Matter  itself,  as  equally  an  embodying  and  resisting 
medium  which  determines  according  to  necessity  the  concrete 
possibility  of  the  phenomenal  realization  of  the  essence,  depends 
in  general  the  imperfection  of  Nature.     So  far  negatively. 

But  now  Matter  is,  again,  a  very  positive  principle,  with  just 
a  brute  will  of  its  own^  For  although  there  is  a  preponderance 
(lea^'  oXow,  hrl  to  ■ito\v)  of  teleological  causation  (to  o5  ^veica) 
over  physical  or  mechanical  causation  (to  e'f  aca7«»j5),  yet  there 

■  Dt  Part  An.  I,  I,  643  a,  2 ;  Pkys.  II,  9,  100  ft,  14  ;  Dt  Coth,  II,  5,  288  a,  3. 

■  Mit  A,  30,  init.  ;  E,  3,  1026  b,  31. 

■  Dt  CmIo,  I,  1 2,  383  a,  33. 

•  PAyi.  B,  6,  197  b,  18. 

•  Met.  A,  5,  1015  a,  20;  Phyi.  II,  9,  zoo  a,  5. 

•  See  Zeller,  Phil.  d.  Griuken,  II,  2,  p.  336 ;  Windelband,  Gmh.  d.  alien  PJtil., 
p.  159. 
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is  besides  in  Matter  itself  a  principle  of  absolute  spontaneity  or 
caprice,  which  produces  what  contradicts  all  law  —  the  absurd 
and  brutish  (to  avrofiarov). 

Cosmic  Being  (ovvh)  and  movement  (KivtjirK),  we  bave-seen, 
are  determined  by  a  self-realizing  essence,  or  entelechy.  Cos- 
mic Being  is  a  concretion  of  Matter  and  Form,  proceeding 
under  the  action  of  Form  to  its  entelechy  or  complete  Form. 
Since,  then,  cosmic  Being  is  necessarily  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion, motion  must  be  as  eternal  as  (cosmic)  Being  itself.  And 
Form  itself,  as  so  far  forth  the  entelechy,  is  to  be  conceived 
dynamically  —  i.e.,  as  now  Form  and  again  Matter  for  higher 
Form  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  So  that  we  cannot  conceive 
cosmic  Being  or  movement  as  beginning  to  be,  since  this  sup- 
posed beginning  of  Being  and  movement  necessarily  implies 
antecedent  Being  and  movement.  Cosmic  Being  can,  there- 
fore, never  determine  its  own  possibility.  The  possibility  of 
cosmic  Being  and  movement  must,  accordingly,  be  determined 
by  Being  resting  eternally  within  itself  and  remaining  self- 
identical  (a^top),'  i.e.,  by  an  Unmoved  Mover  (ri  irpSyrov  kivovv 
iuc{vi}Tov).^  For  wherever  there  is  Matter  there  is  also  Form, 
and  necessarily,  therefore,  motion  too.  Pure  Being  (owrta  dvtv 
y\»j!)  or  pure  actuality  {iv^pyeia  ava/  SvvdfiecK),  a  transcendent 
or  absolute  entelechy,  must  determine  the  existence  of  cosmic 
Being,  and  the  action  of  its  immanent  entelechies.' 

Now  pure  actuality  must  be  pure  activity,  i.e.,  activity 
directed  to  itself  alone.  Since,  then,  all  willing  and  doing  is 
directed  beyond  itself,  and  since  these  are  absent  from  the 
Unmoved  Mover,  the  activity  of  the  Unmoved  Mover  must 
be  pure  thought  —  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  its  own 
nature  (ctdjo-t?  co^o-eeo?,  Betopia);*  and  consequently  in  deter- 
mining (the  possibility  of)  cosmic  Being  and  movement,  the 
Unmoved  Mover  must  do  so  only  by  his  mere  existence  or 
presence  as  absolute  entelechy  —  as  pure  final  cause  (icivel  «? 
ipatfiepov,  oil  Kivovfifvov).^    As  the  highest  Being  of  all  that 

»  Afet.  B,  4,  999  b,  4;  A,  6,  1017  b,  3. 

■  Met.  A,  7,  107Z  a,  25  ;  PAj/t.  VIII,  6,  258  b,  10. 

■  Me/.  A,  6,  1071  a,  18. 

*  Met.  A,  9,  1074  b,  34>  *  J^et.  A,  7,  1073  a,  35. 
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is  (ri  tI  ^v  elvtu  to  vpSnov),  the  Unmoved  Mover  is  at 
once  eternal,  unchangeable,  immovable,  transcendent  (a^&o«, 
Xapurrik),  and  spiritual.^  As  absolute  entelechy  with  an 
eternal  self-possessed  identity,  the  self-possessed  or  resting  Being 
of  the  Deity  is  that  which  the  cosmic  entelechies  mean  or 
strive  to  imitate  ;  that  in  which  the  series  of  cosmic  Beings 
comes  to  an  end,  as  their  ultimate  Good.  An  absolute  Spirit, 
as  absolute  Good,  is,  then,  the  presupposition  of  the  world  — 
the  ground  of  its  Being  and  ordered  Becoming. 

And  so,  for  the  philosophical  interpretation  or  explanation 
of  the  world,  we  determine,  with  Aristotle,'  the  following  prin- 
ciples (apxai)  or  causes  {alriat):  (i)  one  transcendent  and 
ultimate  apxij,  (2)  the  constitutive  and  immanent  a.pxa(,  (3)  a 
material  cause,  (4)  an  efficient  cause,  (5)  a  formal  cause,  (6)  a 
final  cause.  The  material  cause  and  its  iivdyxTi  are  but  the 
accessory  (avvahiov)  causes ;  and  the  last  three  may  be 
identical.  But  the  formal  and  final  causes,  constitutive  and 
transcendent,  most  truly  afford  the  explanation  of  cosmic 
Being.' 

Aristotle's  teleology  is  a  priori  and  objective,  and  centres 
about  the  concept  of  self -realizing  essence,  which,  as  both  end 
and  cause,  ever  seeks  full  perfection  of  Being.  All  anthropo- 
morphism is  absent.  The  world-ground  is  not  a  Arjfuovpy^^. 
The  world-principle,  though  a  spiritual  Being,  with  respect  to 
the  world  does  nothing,  creates  nothing,  wills  nothing,  in 
no  wise  interferes  with  the  course  of  the  world.  But  while 
the  Unmoved  Mover  determines  the  course  of  the  world 
simply  by  his  mere  existence,  as  absolute  entelechy,  all 
Being  and  Becoming,  ivitkin  the  world  itself,  are  determined 
by  immanent  entelechies.  Now  these  entelechies,  immanent 
and  transcendent,  what  are  they  but  Plato's  system  of  Ideas 
and  the  Idea  of  the  Good  — all  the  entelechies  being  in  a  tele- 
ological  relation,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  absolute 
entelechy  ?  And  just  as  particular  phenomena  had,  with  Plato, 
higher  metaphysical  truth  or  value,  in  so  far  as  they  were  liker 

'  Mit.  A,  7,  1072  z,  ag.  •  Met.  A,  3,  9S3  s^  19. 

•  De  Part.  An.  I,  639  b,  1 1 . 
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to,  or  represented  better,  their  divine  archetypes ;  so  phenomena 
have,  with  Aristotle,  higher  metaphysical  truth  and  worth  in 
so  far  as  their  setf-realizing  essences  or  Forms  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  self-possessed  identity,  the  resting  Being,  of  their 
ahsolutc  cnlclechy.  Matter  and  necessity  are  with  Aristotle, 
as  with  Plato,  the  accessory  causes  of  cosmic  Being;  and  the 
formal  and  final  causes,  with  Aristotle,  as  the  Ideas  and  the  Idea 
of  the  Good  with  Plato,  most  truly  explain  Being  and  Becotn* 
ing.  Aristotle,  then,  in  reconstructing  Plato's  doctrine  of  ouata^ 
has  done  nothing  more  than  consistently  carrj'  out  in  conceptions 
Plato's  a  priori  teleology  by  transforming,  first  of  all,  Plato's 
Ideas  into  immanent  causes  and  entelechies  or  constitutive 
principles  of  Being  and  Becoming,  and,  secondly,  his  Idea  of 
the  Good,  as  the  absolute  Being,  into  self-conscions  spirit. 

And  now  with  this  teleotogical  metaphysic  well  in  mind,  we 
proceed  to  determine  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  ^vavt  as  a 
philosophical  interpretation  of  cosmical  reality. 


I 


ni. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  directly  on  our  guard  against 
conceiving  Aristotle  the  philosopher  as  first  the  empirical 
observer  and  then  the  metaphysician.  Nor  can  the  inner  or 
psychological  development  of  Aristotle's  system  be  determined 
by  any  canon  concerning  the  order  of  the  composition  of  his 
treatises.  Aristotle's  real  development  lay  in  the  direction  of 
consistently  carrying  out  in  conceptions  that  a  priori  teleology 
which  Plato  had  set  up  as  hardly  more  than  a  postulate  and 
had  applied  in  mythical  form  {Timaeus).  Aristotle's  philosophi- 
cal education  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle's problems,  if  not  his  methods,  must  have  originated  from 
his  reflections  on  his  master's  teachings.  No  matter  how 
well  it  may  be  to  insist  that  Aristotle's  biological  or  medical 
studies  must  have  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  of  the  intricate 
adaptations  of  parts  and  functions  in  the  case  of  animal  organ- 
isms, and  no  matter  what  their  significance  may  have  been 
for  him,  these  certainly  could  not   have  had  a  fkihsophical 


I 
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significance  for  Aristotle  until  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  and  had  there  impressed  upon  him  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  universe. 

A  metapbysic  of  reality  must  have  been  first  and  upper- 
most in  Aristotle's  mind  ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  his 
writings  themselves  that  his  metapbysic,  or  at  least  his  philo- 
sophical concept  of  (ftwit,  must  have  been  more  or  less  definitely 
before  his  mind  in  his  detailed  and  systematic  study  of  Physics, 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Psychology.  The  philosophical  aspect  of 
the  problem,  no  matter  how  limited  and  special  might  be  the 
sphere  of  enquiry,  was  always,  with  Aristotle,  the  more  inter* 
esting  aspect  and  the  more  significant.  High  notionalist  Aris- 
totle certainly  is  ;  but,  just  for  that  reason,  he  will  also  be, 
all  the  more,  hard  realist  :  fact  must  test  the  value  of  con- 
cepts, illustrate  and  verify  theory.  If,  then,  on  Aristotle's  part. 
Physics  is  intermingled  with  Ethics,  and  the  character  of  the 
physical  Welta%tsckauung  largely  determined  by  ethical  con- 
ceptions, and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  in  the  Ethics 
and  Politics  ideas  which  have  been  derived  from  Physics,  this 
is  not  because  Aristotle  was  first  the  empirical  observer  and 
then  the  metaphysician.  On  the  contrary,  apart  from  the 
purely  special  expository  processes  of  his  empirical  enquiries, 
Aristotle  is  seeking  by  an  appeal  to  fact  the  proof  of  a  definitely 
conceived  philosophical  principle.  The  only  consistent  and 
intelligible  interpretation  of  such  an  intermingling  of  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Physics  generally  is  to  see  in  such  a  situation  the 
systematic  appeal,  on  Aristotle's  part,  to  some  principle  or  con- 
cept having  universal  significance  for  the  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  reality.  Now,  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  "the  concept 
which  Aristotle  never  lost  sight  of,  and  which  is  almost  as 
prominent  in  the  Ethics  and  Politics  as  in  the  Physics  proper, 
was  that  of  ^i/o-i;.  It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  diffi- 
culties are  solved  and  contradictions  removed  ;  it  is  through 
its  aid  that  higher  points  of  view  are  reached,  and  it  always 
remained,  for  Aristotle,  the  most  certain,  though  at  the  same 
time  the  most  mysterious  of  all  concepts."  * 

'  Hardy,  Begriffd.  Phytit  in  gr.  Phil.,  p.  177. 
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The  general  metaphysic  of  Aristotle  determined  two  Reals, 
—  the  absolutely  real  {pure  Being)  and  the  empirically  real 
(cosmic  Being).  The  domain  or  world,  of  ^vvvi  is  deter- 
mined by  the  antithesis  of  the  merely  potential,  which,  as 
such,  cannot  really  exist,  and  the  absolutely  real,  which 
cannot  suffer  motion  or  change.  Between  these  two  lies  the 
congeries*  of  cosmic  Beings,  which  as  real  existences  both 
suffer  motion  and  call  it  forth.  The  real  contrast  is,  how- 
ever, between  the  absolute,  whose  inner  essence  is  pure 
Form,  and  the  world  of  "material  bodies  in  which  Form 
always  appears  implicated  with  Matter  and  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  or  change  is  immanent  or  indwelling,  i.e., 
dependent  only  on  the  universal  Prima  Moventia,  and  not 
impressed  from  without  by  a  special  agency,  as  in  works  of 
human  Art."  ^  The  world  of  oiiaiai,  ipaivofteva,  the  world  of  the 
empirically  real — this  is  the  world  of  ^vatt.  Every  distinc- 
tion that  obtains  :«  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  ovaia  obtains  also  in 
his  concept  of  ^vavi.  But  while  above  in  considering  Aristotle's 
general  metaphysic,  we  regarded  oinriat  in  their  generality 
merely,  we  now  regard  oiiaiat  as  forming  a  unitary  whole  or 
cosmos,  and  are  concerned  to  determine  the  possibility  of  the 
cosmic  constitution  of  this  unitary  whole. 

Aristotle  himself  uses  the  term  ^vai<;  mainly  in  five  senses,' 
which,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following.  By 
this  concept  Aristotle  means  (i)  the  -Trpan-rf  v\i),  or  the  material 
substrate  of  that  which  is  becoming  Form  ;  (2)  to  eKo?  koI 
avala,  the  Form  and  the  Substance  of  sensible  things,  which 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world-process  is  also  result  and 
goal  of  that  process  :  toOto  eo-ri  to  tA^s  t^?  ytviireat^  ]  {3) 
1}  Trparn}  ipvtTK  Kal  Kvplto^  Xeyofievrf,  the  (^uaw  which  in  the 
proper  and  original  sense  denotes  the  totality  of  concrete  reals 
which  have,  as  such,  originally  a  determination  to  completion 
of  Being  by  an  immanent  principle  of  Becoming  (^  ovata  17  rav 
ij(6vT<ov  apxh"  ^^  airrolt  3  aura).*     This   immanency  of  the 

>  See  Zeller,  Die  Phil.  d.  Gritthen,  II,  I,  pp.  387-9;  Windelband,  Gttch.  d. 
alUn  Phil.,  p.  161.  *  Grote,  ArUtolU,  vol.  II,  p.  137. 

*  Mtt.  A,  4,  1014  b,  13  ff. ;  Phyi.  II,  I,  192  b,  193  b. 

*  Mit.  A,  3,  1070  a,  6. 
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principle  of  motion,  in  the  first  place,  distinguishes  ^vavi  from 
T<^i^,  whose  a^r\  exists  kv  aXXy,  in  another,  operating 
mechanically  from  without  on  a  given  matter  ;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  defines  its  own  function  altogether  with  refer- 
ence to  itself  alone,  namely,  as  a  function  of  determining  the 
fjj-;«rta/ constitution  of  specific  owriai. 

But  what  is  the  immanent  principle  of  movement  and  change  ? 
We  determined  the  domain  of  ^wk  as  the  totality  of  concrete 
oinritu.  Now  since  ovaiai  have  a  duality  of  aspect.  Form  and 
Matter,  <^iat<i  has  also  the  same  duality  of  aspect  :  ^vaii  with 
the  capacity  of  higher  or  completer  Being,  and  t^vatt  with  a  con- 
stitutive, constructive  function  ;  —  ^  kotA  t^v  vKtiv  ^vitk  and  ij 
icar^  TO  £i5ov  KoX  trjv  ftop^ifv  ^vtrM.^  The  a  priori  essence  or 
Form,  we  saw,  is  the  principle  that  determines  the  nature  and 
possibility  of  the  really  existent  ;  just  so  now  ^urt?  xartk  rh 
elBoi  must  determine  the  possibility  and  constitution  of  cosmic 
Being.  But,  again,  Aristotle's  general  metaphysic  had  deter- 
mined the  universal  in  the  particular,  the  individual,  as  the 
really  knowable,  the  essence  in  the  phenomenon  as  the  really 
existent  ;  and,  finally,  the  Idea,  or  Form  as  not  merely  the  con- 
ceptual essence,  but  as  the  end  of  cosmic  Being  and  the  active 
principle  which  effectuates  that  end  or  aim.  The  immanent 
principle  of  motion  and  change  in  the  cosmic  processes  is  a 
teleological  principle  —  the  true  Form  {<f)v<Ti<;  Kara  to  e'lSot) 
seeking  its  complete  expression  {ivTe\ex€ia)J^  ^vaiK  icarit.  to 
elSo?  is,  then,  at  once  the  constitutive  End  and  Cause  of  cosmic 
Being? 

4>iJo-«,  as  inherently  spontaneous  and  as  seeking  its  complete 
expression,  is  necessarily  determined  to  uniform  development. 
It  is  thus  opposed,  on  the  one  side,  to  t^vi;  in  being  self- 
determined  and  self -producing,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to 
tA  airroftaTQv  and  tw^*?  in  ever  seeking  its  true  Form  and 
entelechy,  and,  therefore,  in  doing  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  inner  law  of  its  Being.*     There  is  natural  law  in  cosmic 

>  Phys.  II,  I,  193  a,  28  5.;  2,  194  a,  12  ;  8,  199  a,  jo. 

*  Pol.  I,  1,  1352  b,  30. 

'Mtt.A,4,  ioisai7i  /"^-VJ-  ■'■8,  199  a,  30  fE. 

*  Dt  An.  Inc.  11,  711a,  71;  De  Gen.  An.  I,  I,  ji^h;  De  Cotlo,  II,  11,291  b,  13. 
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Being  and  Becoming,  but  the  predominance  of  law  is  not  a  pre> 
dominance  of  mechanical  necessity  for  its  own  sake,  in  its  own 
right,  but  oi  formal  a»d  jinat  law,  Ulic  neteisity}  There  is 
mechanical  law  and  there  is  also  the  absolutely  lawless  in  the 
cosmos  :  but  the  essential  cosmic  law  is  the  intttr  living  law  of 
cosmic  Being,  the  law  detcnnincd  by  ^vai.%  Ka-rh.  to  tlhos,  by 
the  ivfihAytui.  or  true  Form.  An  inner  essential  necessity 
determines  a  priori  the  outer  mechanical  necessity  :   ^  7^ 

TCi-Ap^wc.*  a  materialistic  philosophy  is  not  a  true  philosophy. 
The  only  adequate  explanation  ot  the  cosmos  is  one  that  inter- 
prets the  ordered  world  according  to  Ideological  law.  The  view 
of  the  mechanical  Physicist  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of 
the  Metaphysician.* 

On  the  one  side,  i^vvk  {itarii  to  ftSo?)  is  most  essentially 
the  principle  of  definite  orderly  movement,*  with  an  objective, 
immanent  teleological  significance.'  This  orderly  movement, 
determined  by  anil  for  ffiOait  tcari  to  cZSot,  is  the  process  of 
destroying  the  incompleteness  (in^keia)  °  of  its  material  em- 
bodiment, ^ww  kotA  7i}v  5K7}».  But  on  the  other  side,  tfiwriK 
KarA.  rfjv  vX^v,  on  its  part,  subjects  ^vok  hotA  to  etBov  and  its 
inner  rational  necessity  to  the  former's  material  and  mechanical 
necessity,  both  hypothetical  and  absolute.  The  active,  forma- 
tive principle  of  cosmic  Being,  the  a  priori  and  essential  deter- 
minant of  cosmic  processes,  is  the  true  ^vatt,  but  ^wi?  rarA  tA 
tlBoi  must  seek  its  complete  Being  in  and  through  a  medium 
that  determines  the  character  and  degree  of  its  perfectibility.' 
This  very  fact  that  ^vait  ttara  to  eiSop,  as  a  specific  {tha)  ^t^if 
ot  elBo^,  13  expressing  itself  in  a  material  medium  which  pos- 
sesses an  mdividuality  of  its  own,  and  that  this  medium  hinders 
{ifiTroit'^tiv)'  the  complete  expression  or  embodiment  of  the 

>  Pkj^i.  Vllt.  1,3521,  II  ff. 

■2)«  /'art.  An.  I.  1,640  >,  l8(  cf-  .Vi-A  M,  3,  1077  a.  (9. 

■  J>e  Part.  Am.  f,  1,  640  b.  ti. 

»  Dt  GtH.  Au.  IV.  4,  770  b,  (6. 

^IttPiri.  At.  I,  i.e39b,  II  ff.;  /W.  I,  I.  iasxb,]0. 

*  De  Gin.  An.  I,  1.  7156,  14  ff. 
'  Dt  GtH.  Am.  IV,  7, 776«.  3  ff. 

*  Pkyi,  II.  8.  199  b,  S5f.i  d.DtP»1.  Am.  I,  I,  645^95- 
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true  ^vat^  or  elSo?,  creates  the  illusion  of  the  supremacy  of 
mechanical  necessity.  But  this  is  not  the /^Vt^^tT^Z/tfii/ inter- 
pretation. Cosmic  Being  and  Becoming  are  determined  essen- 
tially by  an  immanent  teleological  principle  which  ever  seeks  to 
effect  the  highest  and  best  under  tlie  conditions}  All  perfection, 
so  far  forth  as  there  is  perfection,  springs  from  ^wk  Ka-rk  tit 
€2Sov  ;  all  imperfection  is  the  vice  of  ^vtriv  Kari  T17C  v\r)v. 
For,  as  we  saw,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  forma- 
tive, constitutive  principle  of  cosmic  Being  to  produce  what 
contradicts  its  inner  essence.  The  true  ^wk  or  principle  of 
things  brings  forth  nothing  superfluous,  does  nothing  in  vain, 
is  conservative  throughout.^  In  virtue,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  ^wri<:  as  both  cZSoc  and  ovala^  on  the  one  side,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  unity  of  purpose,  identity  of  function,*  on  the  part  of  the 
congeries  of  ^vaeii,  on  the  other  side,  the  totality  of  ^vaeK 
or  owrlai  becomes  a  cosmos  —  animated  with  a  deathless  and 
unceasing  {aOdvarov  Kal  a-iravtrTov)  life :^  " Physis  furnishes  a 
bond  of  union  to  all  natural  objects,  and  brings  to  unity  the 
most  widely  opposed  members,  or  rather  Physis  is  itself  the 
bond  of  union,  the  one  final  purpose  which  explains  the  connec- 
tion of  the  simplest  with  the  most  complex  organisms."" 

The  unity  of  the  cosmos,  in  so  far  as  we  may  now  speak  of 
cosmos,  is  this  unity  of  purpose,  identity  of  function  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  ^iV«?  or  oualai  in  seeking  perfection 
of  Being  ;  the  life  of  the  cosmos  is  one  of  eternal  Becoming. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  domain  of  ^uo-ts  will  exhibit 
or  contain  nothing  episodic;'^  it  will  essentially  exhibit  a  con- 
tinuoits*  process  of  development  from  the  imperfect  to  the 
perfect.  This  is  most  manifest  in  the  case  of  organic  Being, 
for  here,  as  Aristotle  thinks,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  continu- 
ous development  from  the  lowest  plant  organisms  to  the  high- 

>  Dt  Cofh,  II,  5,  z88  a.  a ;  ZJ<  Part.  An.  IV,  10,  687  a,  15  b. 

*  Dt  Part.  Ah.  Ill,  i,  661  b,  23;  De  Coelo,  II,  8,  290  a,  31. 

•  Aftt.  i,  4. 10153, 9  a. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Fhyi.  VIII,  I,  isob,  8ff.;  De  Cotlo,  I,  9, 179  b,  1  ff . ;  Met.  A,  7, 1072  a,  21  ff. 
'  Hardy,  op.  at.  sup.,  p.  207. 

»  Mtt.  N,  3,  1090  h.i.\  cf.  K,  10,  1076  a,  1-4. 
■  See  Hist.  An.   VIII,  i, passim. 
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est  animal  organisms,'  of  which  man  is  the  most  conspicuous 
instance,'  in  that  the  vegetative  soul  of  plants  and  the  per- 
ceptive soul  of  the  lower  animals  are  incorporated  as  functions 
in  the  rational  soul  of  man.  Aristotle  will  have  no  hreak 
hetween  the  Inorganic  (a^i/;^oi')  and  the  Organic*  And 
whether  we  take  to  a-^vyov  to  mean  the  'soulless'  or  the 
ahsolutely  'lifeless,'  Aristotle  is  evidently  not  concerned  to 
show  an  inner  connection  between  the  Inorganic  and  the 
Organic,  i.e.,  to  determine  the  possibility  of  the  derivation  of 
the  one  from  the  other.  But,  in  the  light  of  our  present  defi- 
nition of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  the  connection  between  the 
Inorganic  and  the  Organic  is  to  be  defined  teleologically,  — 
i.e.,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  Form  and  Matter.  In  the 
case  of  organic  Beings  the  process  of  development  will  imply 
all  the  processes  of  change,  —  ^opa,  aXXoiaxrw,  aCf^jo-K,  ^Qiavt, 
and  the  real  relation  of  the  Inorganic  and  the  Organic  will  imply 
at  least  change  of  place  —  ^o/»a,  with  reference  to  the  parts 
within  the  whole.  "  In  the  changes  of  the  terrestrial  world, 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  organic  processes  are  built  up  upon 
each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  higher  always  presupposes 
the  lower  as  its  condition.  Without  change  of  place  (^opa  or 
Kiirqait,  in  the  narrowest  sense),  change  of  qualities  {aWo/mo-i?) 
is  not  possible,  and  the  organic  transformation  which  consists 
in  growth  and  decay  (avfijo-t?,  ^Oiaii)  is  not  possible  without 
the  preceding."*  The  mechanical  changes  of  the  Inorganic 
are  thus,  for  Aristotle,  a  very  important  factor  in  the  process 
of  organic  development  and  in  the  cosmic  processes  generally, 
in  affording  the  possibility  of  qualitative  relations,  or  the  occa- 
sion for  purposive  functioning. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Hardy's  criticism  ■  that  the  Inorganic  and 
the  Organic  in  Aristotle's  system  are  separated  by  an  "  uniiber- 
bruckbare  Kluft,"'  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  an  ignoratio 
eUnchi.  Aristotle  never  thought  of  bridging  the  two  spheres 
except  in  the  sense  of  finding  a  place  or  function  for  both 

1  Hist.  An.  VIII,  I,  s88  a,  i8  ff.  *  md. 

*  De  Part.  A«.  IV,  i,  6»i  a.  iiff.;  Hiit.  Ah.VIII,  i,  588  b,  4  ff- 

*  Windelbuid,  Cftch.  d.  Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  148. 

*  Btgriffdtr  Pkyiii  in  gr.  Pkil.,  p.  109. 
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within  a  cosmic — ■  i.e.,  teleological  —  whole.  Mr.  Hardy's 
criticism  is  due  to  a  failure  on  his  part  to  perceive  that  Aris* 
totle  views  the  relation  of  Form  and  Matter  after  a  double 
fashion,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  teleological  evolution  does  not 
imply  the  necessity,  on  Aristotle's  part,  of  deriving  what  is 
animate  from  what  is  inanimate.  Mr.  Hardy's  difficulty  is 
removed,  when  we  remember  that  the  relation  of  Form  and 
Matter  is  conceived  by  Aristotle  under  the  analogies  of  bio- 
logical development  and  oi  the  plastic  arts.  On  the  one  hand, 
individual  things  are  regarded  as  self -realizing  Forms  ;  on  the 
other,  things  in  relation  to  one  another,  inorganic  a«i/ organic, 
are  regarded,  one  as  Matter,  the  other  as  Form.*  The  Forms 
and  qualitative  changes  are  underivable  from  the  Inorganic 
as  such,  or  from  mere  mechanical  changes  and  quantitative 
relations,  but  these  are  all-important,  as  we  said,  in  affording 
the  occasion  and  possibility  of  teleological  functioning  and 
qualitative  changes.  Aristotle  has  not  broken  up  the  cosmos, 
except  analytically,  into  two  spheres,  Inorganic  and  Organic. 
There  is  the  cosmos  only ;  and  with  reference  to  the  teleo- 
logical whole,  or  within  this  whole,  the  Inorganic  and  Organic 
spheres  stand  in  the  relation  of  Form  and  Matter,  and  effect 
through  that  relation  the  cosmic  processes.  All  significant 
changes  occur  within,  and  receive  their  value  from  the  meaning 
of,  the  teleological  whole  ;  they  are  but  expressions  of  the  relation 
of  Form  and  Matter,  the  unity  of  Purpose  and  identity  of  Function 
of  the  parts  of  the  whole.  But  this  will  be  all  the  more  apparent 
when  we  consider,  as  we  shall  immediately,  the  relations  of 
the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  Prius  of  movement  and 
development. 

Very  significant,  in  the  meanwhile,  is,  for  our  purpose,  Aris- 
totle's anticipation  and  rebuttal  of  the  objection  that  the  teleo- 
logical interpretation  of  Nature,  or  the  determination  of  the 
cosmic  processes  as  final  processes,  does  not  seem  warranted, 
on  the  ground  that,  as  Aristotle  himself  explains,  <^i«r«  hcotA 
TO   cISo?    is    not  a   consciously   deliberative^    principle.      But, 

•  See  Windelband,  Gttck.  d.  Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  140. 
*Pkyt.  11,8,  199  b,  26  ff. 
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answers  Aristotle,  on  the  analogy  of  the  unconscious  workings 
of  artistic  genius,'  such  is  the  unconscious  will  of  the  imma- 
nent constitutive;  end  and  cause  of  cosmic  Being  and  Ikcom- 
ing, — suck  is  tht  unconscious  will  of  the  wcrttt?  to  long  after 
perfection  of  Being  and  ideal  Order.*  As  theyf«/  moment  in 
our  intci'prctation  of  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  ^i/<t«,  wc 
remark  that,  so  far  as  wc  are  now  entitled  to  judge,  this  unity 
of  purpose,  this  identity  of  function,  this  uncreated  and  un- 
ceasing iife  of  Becoming  and  struggle  after  ideal  "jieifection 
o£  Being,  — -all  these  represent  the  domain  of  ^vavi,  as  so  far 
forth,  and  in  the  above  sense,  a  Cosmos,  wcth  its  own  definite 
and  essential  order,  and  ^davi  Kori  to  e*So9,  the  true  Form 
and  immanent  telic  principle,  as  the  Ordcr^r* 

For  the  explanation  of  the  unity  and  order  of  the  cosmos, 
this  unconscious  will  of  the  world  to  strive  after  the  perfec- 
tion of  Being  and  the  tcleotogical  action  of  ^wk  tari  to  tUov 
were  surely  sufficient  !  But  Aristotle's  general  metaphysic 
had  determined  the  inadequacy  of  the  immanent  priusof  move- 
ment as  an  ultimate  principle  of  Becoming,'  Although  the 
immanent  priusof  movement  and  the  transcendent  seem  cobrdl- 
nale  in  the  proposition  —  o  tf<oc  «ai  ^  (pveri<t  ovSiv  fidT7]v  iraiautrtv, 
yet  Aristotle  has  philosophically  determined  the  contingency 
of  cosmic  Being  (o^<74a}  and  Becoming  (y^veoK).  The  rela- 
tivity of  Matter  and  Form,  and  the  implied  regr^ssus  ad  in- 
finitum of  movement  itself  (aside  from  some  absolute  principle), 
determines  the  necessary  actuality  of  an  Unmoved  Mover  as  the 
world-principle.  How,  then,  are  the  immanent  and  transcendent 
principles  related  ? 

Aristotle  answers  that  the  perfection  of  the  transcendent 
Being  awakens  in  ^vo-n  a  longing  after  that  perfection  of  Form 
which  alone  is  actualized  in  the  Deity  ;^  and  that  the  uncoa- 

i/>i7/.  n.S,i99b.  i6  0. 

•/V/'jrf.^«.II,tj.6?5a,37f.jItI,8,67oh,33H.(IV,s,«t«,6f.i  A6V-. 
An.  [.  ij.  7JI  «.  13,  i/isl.  Ah,  V,  8,  541  «.  :o  GT. 

■  D*  CtM.  tl  Cfrt.  II.  10.  336  b.  »?.    Cf.  JWr/.  A.  id.  + 
•W^/.  VIII,  I.  351  a,  11. 

*  Mtt.  A.  a.  1,994  a.  I  ff.!  S.,T.init.i  Phyt.  VIII,  5,  156  «.  IJ;  lit  S  j8  U  la 

*  Mit.  A.  7,  1073  a,  10  ff.  [  PXju.  I.  9,  193  a,  16  fi. 
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scious  will  of  the  immanent  principle  of  movement,  with  its 
teleological  action,  determines  this  perfection  under  the  form  of 
good  order  in  the  cosmos.  The  Unmoved  Mover  is  the  solely 
actual,  the  perfect  Form.  The  more  ^vait  approaches  per- 
fection of  Form,  the  more  it  approaches  the  self-possessed  iden- 
tity or  resting  Being  (atSiov)  of  the  Deity.'  But  ^wts  is 
doomed  to  imprisonment  in  Matter,  and  is,  therefore,  while 
striving  after  its  absolute  actuality,  determined  in  its  existence 
to  eternal  Becoming.  The  immanent  prius  of  movement  is 
both  the  cause  and  final  end  of  cosmic  Being,  but  the  final 
end  which  is  being  eternally  realized  in  the  cosmic  processes, 
and,  therefore,  eternally  unrealised. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  immanent  and  tran- 
scendent principles  of  things  at  last  defined.  The  Unmoved 
Mover,  as  the  absolute  Form,  is  the  world-tnA  or  cause,  as 
such.  The  world-end  is  the  final  end  of  ^wi<;  icark  to  eISo«, 
as  ^vat<t  KUToL  TO  tXhot  is  ^ain  the  final  end  of  all  beings 
of  which  it  is  the  immanent  principle.  "We  must  hold  fast, 
in  spite  of  some  inaccuracies  of  expression,  to  the  constant 
union  of  the  immanent  and  transcendent  principles  of  final 
causality.  We  must  maintain  that  the  latter  is  absolute  and 
exists  for  its  own  sake,  while  forming  the  explanation  of  the 
first,  which  depends  upon  it.  The  concept  of  Physis  is  for 
Aristotle  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  world  governed  by 
purpose.  It  is  that  of  a  world  in  which  a  unitary  plan  is  pro- 
gressively realized  and  developed.  The  higher  includes  in 
itself  the  lower  ;  one  stage  prepares  the  way  for  another.  If 
now  we  look  at  this  plan  as  a  whole,  we  are  compelled  to 
ascribe  to  Physis  the  meaning  of  the  world-end,  and  this,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  its  significance  in  all  of  those  passages  where 
it  is  expressly  called  17  ^vavi.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
parts  which  compose  the  whole  are  regarded,  Physis  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  end  of  an  individual  being,  in  which 
the  world-end  is  always  realized  just  so  far  as  the  individual  — 
on  a  final  analysis,  just  so  far  as  the  matter  —  permits."^ 

>  See  Zeller,  Dtt  PAti.  d.  Grieeken,  II,  2,  pp.  331-4  ;  Windelband,  Getch.  d. 
Phil.,  Eag.  ti.,  p.  146.  ^  Hardy,  op.  <it.  sup.,  p.  214. 
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While,  therefore,  the  unity  of  the  cosmos  as  a  whole  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  determined  first  of  all  as  a  unity  of  purpose,  an 
identity  of  function,  on  the  part  of  the  individual  tfulfaeK  seek- 
ing complete  expression  of  Form,  according  to  their  individu- 
ality or  concrete  possibility,  the  world  is  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  determined  essentially  to  unity  and  order  in  virtue  of  a 
single  end  (abstract)  or  purpose  governing  the  whole,  —  the 
end,  namely,  of  attaining  to  absolute  actuality,  —  i.e.,  to  the 
resting  Being  of  the  Deity.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Heaven 
and  Nature  have  their  ground  and  cause  in  an  Absolute,  or 
Unmoved  Mover.*  As  the  second  moment  in  our  interpretation 
of  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  ^wrw,  we  remark  that,  while  we 
had  at  first  determined  ^vait  xard  to  etSos  as  the  end  and 
cause  —  the  Orderer  —  of  the  cosmic  Order,  if>wn<t  itself  now 
represents  the  Order  and  the  unmoved  mover  the  orderer.' 
"  Nature  is  accordingly  the  connected  system  of  living  Beings 
viewed  as  a  Unity,  in  which  Matter,  developing  ever  higher 
and  higher  from  Form  to  Form,  approaches  the  resting  Being 
of  the  Deity,  and,  imitating  that,  potentially  takes  it  up  into 
itself." » 

Thus  has  Aristotle,  by  means  of  certain  idealistic  or  transcen- 
dental concepts,  transformed  the  early  hylozoistic  conception 
of  ^vtTVi  as  brute  material  will,  determined  in  its  'appear- 
ances,' solely  by  its  own  caprice,  into  a  new  hylosoism, 
according  to  which  the  unconscious  will  of  the  world,  deter- 
mined in  its 'appearances' by  and  for  immanent  entelechies, 
is  ultimately  determined  by  and  for  a  spiritual  Being, — a 
transcendent,  absolute  Entelechy,  or  supreme  Good.  The 
Cosmos  conceived  as  a  world  determined  by  and  for  an  abso- 
lute Spirit  to  an  ideal  or  moral  Order,  —  this  is  the  Aristote- 
lian  concept  of  ^tJ^rw  *  j  ^  logan. 

'  Mtt.  A,  9,  1074  b,  34  fE. 
'  Ma.  A,  10,  inil. 

*  Windelband,  Gitch.  d.  Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  146. 

*  Cf.  Hardy,  op.  cit.  sup.,  p.  aij  :  "The  Good  aa  the  priua  of  all  movement  ta 
Aristotle's  concept  of  ^ten." 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   EFFORT. 

THERE  are  three  distinguishable  views  regarding  the 
psychical  quales  experienced  in  cases  of  efifort.  One  is 
the  conception  that  effort,  as  such,  is  strictly  'spiritual'  or 
'intellectual,'  unmediated  by  any  sensational  element  what- 
ever ;  it  being  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  expression  or  put- 
ting forth  of  effort,  in  so  far  as  it  occurs  through  the  muscular 
system,  has  sensational  correlates.  This  view  shades  into  the 
next  in  so  far  as  its  upholders  separate  '  physical '  from  '  moral ' 
effort,  and  admit  that  in  the  former  the  consciousness  of  effort  is 
more  or  less  sensational  in  character,  while  in  the  latter  remain- 
ing wholly  non-sensuous  in  quality.  The  third  view  declines 
to  accept  the  distinction  made  between  moral  and  physical 
effort  as  a  distinction  of  genesis,  and  holds  that  all  sense  of 
effort  is  sensationally  (peripherally)  determined.  For  example, 
the  first  theory,  in  its  extreme  or  typical  form,  would  say  that 
when  we  put  forth  effort,  whether  to  lift  a  stone,  to  solve  a 
refractory  problem,  or  to  resist  temptation,  the  sense  of  effort 
is  the  consciousness  of  pure  psychical  activity,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  any  sense  of  the  muscular  and  organic 
changes  occurring  from  the  actual  putting  forth  of  effort,  the 
latter  being  a  return  wave  of  resulting  sensations.  The  second 
view  would  discriminate  between  the  cases  alluded  to,  drawing 
a  line  between  effort  in  lifting  the  stone,  which  is  considered  as 
itself  due  to  sense  of  strain  and  tension  arising  from  the  actual 
putting  forth  of  energy  (and  hence  sensuously  conditioned), 
and  the  two  other  cases.  Various  writers,  would,  however,  appar- 
ently draw  the  line  at  different  places,  some  conceding  the 
sense  of  effort  in  intellectual  attention  to  be  sensational,  medi- 
ated through  feeling  the  contraction  of  muscles  of  forehead, 
fixation  of  eyes,  changes  in  breathing,  etc.  Others  would  make 
the  attention,  as  such,  purely  spiritual  {i.e.,  in  this  use,  non-sen- 
sational), independently  of  whether  the  outcome  is  intellectual 
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or  moral  in  value.  But  the  third  view  declares  unambiguously 
that  the  sense  of  effort  is,  in  any  cose,  due  to  the  organic 
reverberations  of  the  act  itself,  the  'muscular,'  visceral,  and 
breathing  sensations.' 

In  the  following  paper  I  purpose,  for  the  most  part,  to 
approach  this  question  indirectly  rather  than  directly,  my 
underlying  conviction  being  that  the  difference  between  the 
'sensational'  and  'spiritual*  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
is  thinking  of  a  distinctly  psychological  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  sense  or  eoHsciomness  of  effort  is  mediated,  while  the 
Other  is,  in  reality,  discussing  a  logical  or  moral  problem, — 
the  interpretation  of  the  category  of  effort,  the  value  which  it 
has  as  a  part  of  experience.  To  the  point  that  the  distinction 
between  '  physical '  and  ■  spiritual '  effort  is  one  of  interpreta- 
tion, of  function,  rather  than  of  kind  of  existence,  I  shall  return 
in  the  sequel.  Meantime,  I  wish  to  present  a  certain  amount 
of  introspective  cvitlcnct:  for  the  position  that  the  sense  of 
efifort  (as  distinguished  from  the  fact  or  the  category)  is  sen- 
sationally  mediated  ;  and  then  to  point  out  that  if  this  is 
admitted,  the  real  problem  of  the  psychology  of  effort  is  only 
stated,  not  solved  ;  this  problem  being  to  find  the  sensational 
differentia  between  the  cases  in  which  there  iSj  and  those  in 
which  there  is  not,  a  sense  of  effort. 

The  following  material  was  gathered,  it  may  be  said,  not 
with  reference  to  the  conscious  examination  of  the  case  in 
hand,  but  in  the  course  of  a  study  of  the  facts  of  choice  ;  this 
indirect  origin  makes  it,  I  believe,  a.11  the  more  valuable. 
The  cases  not  quoted  are  identical  in  kind  with  those  quoted, 
there  being  no  reports  of  a  contrary  sense.  "  In  deciding  a 
question  that  had  to  be  settled  in  five  minutes,  I  found  myscU 
turned  in  the  chair,  till  I  was  sitting  on  its  edge,  with  the  left 

'  FrofcMOt  Jannw,  lo  whom,  along  with  Feiiier,  we  owe.  foi  the  most  part, 
the  <]>pT«M  racogiiiti«n  of  tlic  Mnoaiional  quiJes  concerned  In  eflort,  appears  to 
xcccpl  ihe  lecond  of  thou  ttiice  Ijpes  i>(  views.  1  do  not  know  ttial  [tic  qtietUoii 
has  bMR  niscd  a^  to  how  tliis  riuiinciion  U  recondUbtc  with  bin  general  Uieory 
of  emotion  ;  not  yet  bonr  his  ground  for  making  it  —  tha  supcriocily  of  iKa  spirit- 
gal  over  the  phytical  — is  lo  be  Bdjusied  to  his  aasrition  {Ptychelogy,  1 1.  p-  i%iit 
that  Ihe  &ensatloiiaJ  theory  ol  emotions  does  not  detract  Irom  theii  Bpiriiu*! 
■Ignificancc. 
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arm  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  hand  clenched  so  tightly  that  the 
marks  of  the  nails  were  left  in  the  palm,  breathing  so  rapid 
that  it  was  oppressive,  winking  rapid,  jaws  clenched,  leaning 
far  forward  and  supporting  my  head  by  the  right  hand.  The 
question  was  whether  I  should  go  to  the  city  that  day.  When 
I  decided  to  go  I  felt  more  like  resting  than  starting." 

The  next  instance  relates  to  an  attempt  to  recall  lines  of 
poetry  formerly  memorized.  "There  is  a  feeling  of  strain. 
This  I  found  to  be  immediately  dependent  upon  a  hard  knit- 
ting of  the  brows  and  forehead,  —  especially  upon  a  6xing  and 
converging  of  the  eyes.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  general 
contraction  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  breathing  is  quiet, 
slow,  and  regular,  save  where  emotional  accompaniments  break 
it  up.  The  metre  is  usually  kept  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
toes  in  the  shoes  or  by  a  finger  of  the  hand.  As  the  recollec- 
tion proceeds,  there  is  a  sensation  of  peering,  of  viewing  the 
whole  scene.  The  fixation  exhausts  the  eyes  much  more  than 
hard  reading." 

The  succeeding  instance  relates  to  the  effort  involved  in 
understanding  an  author.  "  First,  I  am  conscious  of  drawing 
myself  together,  my  forehead  contracts,  my  eyes  and  ears  seem 
to  draw  themselves  in  and  shut  themselves  off.  There  is  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles  of  limbs.  Secondly,  a  feeling  of  movement 
or  plunge  forward  occurs.  My  particular  sensations  differ  in 
different  cases,  but  all  have  this  in  common  :  First,  a  feeling 
of  tension,  and  then  movement  forward.  Sometimes  the  for- 
ward movement  is  accompanied  by  a  muscular  feeling  in  the 
arms  as  if  throwing  things  to  right  and  left,  in  clearing  a  road 
to  a  desired  object.  Sometimes  it  is  a  feeling  of  climbing,  and 
planting  my  foot  firmly  as  on  a  height  attained."  ^ 

Now  of  course  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  these  cases,  or 
any  number  of  such  cases,  prove  the  sensational  character  of 
the  consciousness  of  effort.  Logically,  the  statements  are  all 
open  to  the  interpretation  that  we  are  concerned  here  with 
products  or  incidental  sequelae  of  effort,  rather  than  with  its 

*  A  number  of  cases,  on  further  questioning,  reported  a  similar  rhythm  of  con- 
traction and  movement  accompanying  menial  effort.  This  topic  would  stand 
special  inquiry. 
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essence.  But  I  have  yet  to  find  a  student  who,  with  growing 
power  of  introspection,  did  not  report  that  to  him  such  sensa* 
tions  seemed  to  constitute  the  '  feel '  of  effort.  Moreover, 
the  cumulative  force  of  such  statements  is  very  great,  if  not 
logically  conclusive.  Many  state  that  if  they  relax  their 
muscles  entirely  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  effort.  Sensa- 
tions frequently  mentioned  are  those  connected  with  breathing, 
—  stopping  the  respiration,  breathing  more  rapidly,  contracted 
chest  and  throat ;  others  are  contraction  of  brow,  holding  head 
fixed,  or  twisting  it,  compression  of  lips,  clenching  of  fist,  con- 
traction of  jaws,  sensations  in  pit  of  stomach,  goneness  in  legs, 
shoulders  higher,  head  lower  than  usual,  fogginess  or  mistiness 
in  visual  field,  trying  to  see  something  which  eludes  vision,  etc. 

But  upon  the  whole  I  intend  rather  to  assume  that  the  sense 
of  effort  is,  in  all  its  forms,  sensationally  conditioned.  We 
have  in  this  fact  (if  it  be  a  fact)  no  adequate  psychology  of 
effort,  but  only  the  preliminary  of  such  theory.  The  concep- 
tion up  to  this  point  has,  for  theoretical  purposes,  negative 
value  only  ;  it  is  useful  in  overthrowing  other  theories  of  effort, 
but  throws  no  positive  light  upon  its  nature.  The  problem  of 
interest,  as  soon  as  the  rival  theories  are  dismissed,  comes  to 
be  this  :  Granted  the  sensational  character  of  the  consciousness 
of  effort,  what  is  its  specific  differentia  ?  What  we  wish  now 
to  know  is  what  set  of  sensory  values  marks  off  experiences  of 
effort  from  those  closely  resembling,  but  not  felt  as  cases  of 
effort.     So  far  as  I  know  this  question  has  not  been  raised. 

How  then  does,  say,  a  case  of  perception  with  effort  differ 
from  a  case  of  'easy'  or  effortless  perception?  The  differ- 
ence, I  repeat,  shall  be  wholly  in  sensory  quale  ;  but  in  wkal 
sensory  quale? 

At  this  point  a  reversion  to  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  different  order  of  ideas  is  likely  to  occur. 
We  may  be  told,  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference,  that  in 
one  case  we  have  a  feeling  of  activity,  a  feeling  of  the  putting 
forth  of  energy.  I  found  that  persons  who  in  special  cases 
have  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  sensational  quality 
of  all  consciousness   of   effort,  will  make  this   answer.     The 
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explanation  is,  I  think,  that  the  point  of  view  unconsciously 
shifts  from  effort  as  a  psychical  fact,  as  fact  of  direct  conscious- 
ness, to  effort  as  an  objective  or  teleological  fact.  We  stop 
thinking  of  the  sense  of  effort,  and  think  of  the  reference  or 
import  of  the  experience.  Effort,  as  putting  forth  of  energy, 
is  involved  equally  in  all  psychical  occurrences.  It  exists  with 
a  sense  of  ease  just  as  much  as  with  a  sense  of  strain.  There 
may  he  more  of  it  in  cases  of  extreme  absorption  and  interest, 
where  no  effort  is  felt,  than  in  cases  of  extreme  sense  of  effort. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  psycho-physical  energy  put  forth 
in  listening  to  a  symphony,  or  in  viewing  a  picture-gallery,  with 
that  exercised  in  trying  to  6x  a  small  moving  speck  on  the 
wall  ;  compare  the  energy,  that  ts,  as  objectively  measured. 
In  the  former  case,  the  whole  being  may  be  intensely  active, 
and  yet  there  may  be,  at  the  time,  absolutely  no  conscious- 
ness of  effort  or  strain.  The  latter  may  be,  objectively,  a 
very  trivial  activity,  and  yet  the  consciousness  of  strain  may 
be  the  chief  thing  in  the  conscious  experience.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  almost  as  if  the  relation  between  effort  as  an  objective 
fact,  and  effort  as  a  psychical  fact,  were  an  inverse  one.  If  a 
monotonous  physical  movement  be  indefinitely  repeated,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  as  long  as  'activity'  is  put  forth,  and 
accomplishes  something  objectively  (as  measured  in  some  dyno- 
metric  register),  there  is  little  sense  of  effort.  Let  the  energy 
be  temporarily  exhausted  and  action  practically  cease,  then  the 
sense  of  effort  will  be  at  its  maximum.  Let  a  wave  of  energy 
recur,  and  there  is  at  once  a  sense  of  lightness,  of  ease.  And 
in  all  cases,  the  sense  of  effort  and  ease  follows,  never  pre- 
cedes, the  change  in  activity  as  objectively  measured.' 

We  are  not  concerned,  accordingly,  with  any  question  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  spiritual  activity,  or  even  of 
psycho-physical  activity.  The  reference  to  this,  as  furnishing 
the  differentia  of  cases  of  consciousness  of  effort  from  those  of 
ease,  is  not  so  much  false  as  irrelevant. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  locate  the  discriminative  factor? 
Take  the  simplest  possible  case  :  I  try  to  make  out  the  exact 

1  \jatsAasA,  Journal  ef  Pkytioiogy,  1S93. 
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form,  or  the  nature,  of  a  faint  marking  on  a  piece  of  paper  a 
few  feet  off,  at  about  the  limit  of  distinct  vision.  What  is  the 
special  scnsatton-carricr  of  the  sense  of  eiTort  here?  Intro- 
spcctivcly  I  believe  the  answer  is  very  simple.  In  the  case  (^ 
felt  effort,  certain  sensory  qualcs,  usually  fused,  fall  apart  in 
consciousness,  and  there  is  an  alttrnation.an  oscillation,  between 
them,  accompanied  by  a  disagreeable  tone  when  they  arc  apart, 
and  an  agreeable  tone  when  they  become  fused  again.  More- 
over, the  separation  in  consciousness  during  the  period  when 
the  qualcs  are  apart  is  not  complete,  but  the  image  of  tlie  fused 
quale  is  at  least  dimly  present.  Specifically,  in  ordinary  or 
normal  vision,  there  Is  no  distinction  within  consciousness  of 
the  ocular-motor  sensation  which  corresponds  to  fixation,  from 
the  optical  sensations  of  light  and  color.  The  two  arc  so 
intimately  fused  that  there  is  but  one  quale  in  consciousness. 
In  these  cases,  there  is  feeling  of  case,  or  at  least  absence  of 
sense  of  effort.  In  other  cases,  the  sensations  corresponding  to 
frowning,  to  holding  the  head  steady,  the  breathing  fixed  —  the 
whole  adjustment  of  motor  apparatus — come  into  consciousness 
of  themselves  on  their  own  account.  Now  we  arc  not  accus- 
tomed to  find  satisfaction  in  the  experience  of  motor  adjust- 
ment ;  the  relevant  sensations  have  value  and  interest,  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  specific  quales  of  sound,  color,  touch,  or 
whatever  they  customarily  introduce.  In  at  least  ninety-nine 
onc-hundrcths  of  our  experience,  the  'muscular'  sensations 
are  felt  simply  as  passing  over  into  some  other  experience 
which  is  cither  aimed  at,  or  which,  when  experienced,  affords 
satisfaction.  A  habit  of  expectation,  of  looking  forward  to 
some  other  experience,  thus  comes  to  he  the  normal  associate 
of  motor  experience.  It  is  felt  as  fringe,  as  'tendency,*  not 
as  psychical  resting-place.  Whenever  it  persists  as  motor, 
whenever  the  expectation  of  other  sensory  quales  of  positive 
value  is  not  met,  there  is  at  least  a  transitorj'  feeling  of  futility, 
of  thwartedness,  or  of  irritation  at  a  failure.  Hence  the  disa- 
gree.iblc  tone  referred  to.  But  in  the  type  of  cases  taken  as 
our  illustration,  more  is  true  than  a  failure  of  an  expected  con- 
sequent through  mere  inertia  of  habit.     The  image  of  the  end 
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aimed  at  persists,  and,  through  its  contrast  with  the  partial 
motor  quale,  emphasizes  and  reinforces  the  sense  of  incomplete- 
ness. That  is  to  say,  one  is  continually  imaging  the  speck 
as  having  some  particular  foim,  —  an  oval  or  an  angular  form  ; 
as  having  a  certain  nature,  —  an  ink-spot,  a  fly-speck.  Then 
this  image  is  as  continually  interfered  with  by  the  sensations 
of  motor  adjustment  coming  to  consciousness  by  themselves. 
Each  experience  breaks  into,  and  breaks  up,  the  other  before 
it  has  attained  fulness.  Let  the  image  of  a  five-sided  ink-spot 
be  acquiesced  in  apart  from  the  motor  adjustment  (in  other 
words,  let  one  pass  into  the  state  of  reverie),  or  let  the  '  mus- 
cular '  sensations  be  given  complete  sway  by  themselves  (as 
when  one  begins  to  study  them  in  bis  capacity  as  psychologist), 
and  all  sense  of  effort  disappears.  It  is  the  rivalry,  with  the 
accompanying  disagreeable  tone  due  to  failure  of  habit,  that 
constitutes  the  sense  of  effort. 

It  will  be  useful  to  apply  the  terms  of  this  analysis  to  some 
attendant  phenomena  of  effort.  First,  it  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  growing  sense  of  effort  with  fatigue,  without  having  to 
resort  to  a  set  of  conceptions  lying  outside  the  previously  used 
ideas.  The  sense  of  fatigue  increases  effort,  just  because  it 
marks  the  emergence  into  consciousness  of  a  distinct  new  set 
of  sensations  which  resist  absorption  into,  or  fusion  with,  the 
dominant  images  of  the  current  habit  or  purpose.  Upon  the 
basis  of  other  theories  of  effort,  fatigue  increases  sense  of 
effort  because  of  sheer  exhaustion  ;  upon  this  theory,  because 
of  the  elements  introduced  which  distract  attention.  Other 
theories,  in  other  words,  have  to  fall  back  upon  an  extra- 
psychical  factor,  and  something  which  is  heterogeneous  with 
the  other  factors  concerned.  Moreover,  they  fail  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  if  the  feeling  of  fatigue  is  surrendered  to, 
it  ceases  to  be  disagreeable,  and  may  become  a  delicious 
languor. 

In  a  similar  way  certain  facts  connected  with  sense  of  effort, 
as  related  to  the  mastery  of  novel  acts,  may  be  explained. 
Take  the  alternation  of  ridiculous  excess  of  effort,  with  total 
collapse  of  effort  in  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle.     Before  one 
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mounts  one  has  perhaps  a  pretty  definite  visual  image  of  him- 
self in  balance  and  in  motion.  This  image  persists  as  a  desira- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  there  comes  into  play  at  once  the 
consciousness  of  the  familiar  motor  adjustments,  —  for  the  most 
part,  related  to  walking.  The  two  sets  of  sensations  refuse  to 
coincide,  and  the  result  is  an  amount  of  stress  and  strain  rele- 
vant to  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  universe.  Or,  again, 
the  conflict  becomes  so  unregulated  that  the  image  of  the 
balance  disappears,  and  one  finds  himself  with  only  a  lot  of 
'muscular'  sensations  at  hand  ;  the  effort  entirely  vanishes. 
I  have  taken  an  extreme  case,  but  surely  every  one  is  familiar, 
in  dealing  with  unfamiliar  occupations,  of  precisely  this  alterna- 
tion of  effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objective  significance 
of  the  end,  with  the  complete  mind-wandering  and  failure  of 
endeavor.  If  the  sense  of  effort  is  the  sense  of  incompatibility 
between  two  sets  of  sensory  images,  one  of  which  stands  for 
an  end  to  be  reached,  or  a  fulfilment  of  a  habit,  while  the  other 
represents  the  experiences  which  intervene  in  reaching  the 
end,  these  phenomena  are  only  what  are  to  be  expected.  But 
if  we  start  from  a  '  spiritual '  theory  of  effort,  I  know  of  no 
explanation  which  is  anything  more  than  an  hypostatized 
repetition  of  the  facts  to  be  explained. 

It  probably  has  already  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  when 
the  theory  of  the  sensational  character  of  the  consciousness  of 
effort  is  analyzed,  instead  of  being  merely  thrown  out  at  large, 
the  feeling  that  it  deals  common-sense  a  blow  in  the  face, 
disappears.  If  we  state  the  foregoing  analysis  in  objective,  in- 
stead of  in  psychical  terms,  it  just  says  that  effort  is  the  feeling 
of  opposition  existing  between  end  and  means.  The  kinaes- 
thetic  image  of  qualitative  nature  (*.^.,  of  color,  sound,  contact) 
stands  for  the  end,  whether  consciously  desired,  or  as  furnish- 
ing the  culmination  of  habit.  The  'muscular'  sensations' 
represent  the  means,  the  experiences  to  which  value  is  not 
attached  on  their  own  account,  but  as  intermediaries  to  an 
intrinsically  valuable  consciousness. 

1  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  gUte  that  sensations  of  tendons,  joints,  internal 
contacts,  etc.,  are  what  ia  meant  by  this  term,  —  the  whole  report  of  the  motor 
adjustment. 
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Practically  stated,  this  means  that  effort  is  nothing  more, 
and  also  nothing  less,  than  tension  between  means  and  ends  in 
action,  and  that  the  sense  of  effort  is  the  awareness  of  this  con- 
flict. The  sensational  character  of  this  experience,  which  has 
been  such  a  stumbling  to  some,  means  that  this  tension  of 
adjustment  is  not  merely  ideal,  but  is  actual  {i.e.,  practical);  it 
is  one  which  goes  on  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  Being  a  strug- 
gle for  realization  in  the  world  of  concrete  quales  and  values, 
it  makes  itself  felt  in  the  only  media  possible,  —  specific  sensa- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  and  muscular  sensations,  on  the  other. 
Instead  of  denying,  or  slurring  over,  effort,  such  an  account 
brings  it  into  prominence.  Surely  what  common-sense  values 
in  effort,  is  not  some  transcendental  act,  occurring  before  any 
change  in  the  actual  world  of  qualities,  but  precisely  this  read- 
justment within  the  concrete  region.  And  if  one  is  somewhat 
scandalized  at  being  told  that  the  awareness  of  effort  is  a  sense 
of  changes  of  breathing,  of  muscular  tensions,  etc.,  it  is  not,  I 
conceive,  because  of  what  is  said,  but  rather  because  of  what 
is  left  unsaid  —  that  these  sensations  report  the  state  of  things 
as  regards  effective  realization. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  upon  a  more  analytic  consideration  than 
common-sense  is  called  upon  to  make,  what  is  gained  for  the 
'spiritual'  nature  of  effort  by  relegating  it  to  a  purely  extra- 
sensational  region.  That  'spiritual'  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
mean  existence  in  a  sphere  transcending  space  and  time  deter- 
minations, is,  at  best,  a  piece  of  metaphysics,  and  not  a  piece  of 
psychology  ;  and  as  a  piece  of  metaphysics,  it  cannot  escape 
competition  with  the  theory  which  finds  the  meaning  of  the 
spiritual  in  the  whole  process  of  realizing  the  concrete  values 
of  life.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  upholders  of  the  non- 
sensational  quality  of  effort  has  ever  made  a  very  specific 
analysis  of  the  experience.  Professor  Baldwin's  account,  how- 
ever, being  perhaps  the  most  thoroughgoing  statement  of  effort 
as  preceding  sensation,  in  'physical'  as  well  as  'spiritual' 
effort  is,  perhaps,  as  explicit  as  any.  In  one  passage,  effort  is 
"distinct  consciousness  of  opposition  between  what  we  call 
self  and  muscular  resistance."     Now  a  consciousness  of  mus- 
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cular  resistance,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be.  would 
&ccm  to  involve  sensations,  and  the  consciousness  of  effort  to 
be,  &o  far  forth,  sensationally  mediated  —  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sec  how 
there  can  be  any  consciousness  of  opposition  between  the  self 
in  general,  and  the  muscles  in  general.  Until  the  'self 
actually  i«tarts  Co  do  something  (and  then,  oE  course,  there  are 
sensations),  how  can  the  muscles  offer  any  opposition  to  it? 
And  even  when  it  does  begin  to  do  something,  how  can  the 
mnscles,  as  muscles,  offer  opposition .'  If  because  the  act 
is  unfamiliar,  then  certainly  what  we  get  is  simply  a  case 
of  difficulty  in  the  having  of  a  unified  consciousness — the 
kinaesthctic  image  of  the  habitual  movement  will  not  unify 
with  the  proposed  sensory  image,  and  there  is  rivalry.  But 
this  is  not  a  case  of  muscles  resisting  the  self  ;  it  is  a  case  of 
divided  activity  of  the  self.  It  means  that  the  activity  already 
going  on  (and,  therefore,  reporting  itself  sensationally)  resists 
displacement,  or  transformation,  by  or  into  another  activity 
which  is  beginning,  and  thus  making  its  sensational  report. 
But  Professor  Baldwin  gives  another  statement  which  is 
apparently  different.  "In  all  voluntary  movement,  therefore, 
there  is  an  earlier  fiat  than  the  will  to  move,  i.e.,  the  Rat  of 
attention  to  the  particular  idea  of  movement  "  (p.  342).  And 
it  is  repeatedly  intimated  that  the  real  difficulty  in  cCfort  is,  not 
in  the  muscular  execution,  but  in  holding  a  given  idea  in  con- 
sciousness. (In  fact,  on  the  same  page,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that,  even  in  muscular  effort,  the  real  effort  is  found  to 
"attending"  to  the  idea.)  Now,  this  statement  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  other,  in  that  it  avoids  the  appearance  of  mak- 
ing the  muscles  oBfer  resistance  to  the  self.  But  now,  what  has 
become  of  the  resistance,  and,  hence,  of  the  effort  ?  Is  there 
anything  left  to  offer  opposition  to  the  self  ?  Can  an  idea,  qva 
pure  idea,  offer  resistance  and  demand  effort  ?  And  is  it  the 
self,  as  barely  self,  to  which  resistance  is  made.'  Such  questions 
may,  perhaps,  serve  to  indicate  thcabstractncss  of  the  account, 
and  suggest  the  fact  that  effort  is  never  felt,  save  when  a 
ikange  of  eristing  activity  is  proposed.     In  this  case,  the  effort 
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may  be  centred  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  idea  as  against 
the  persistence  of  the  present  doing,  or  it  may  be  to  maintain 
the  existing  habit  against  the  suggested  change.  In  the  former, 
the  new  activity  will  probably  be  categorized  as  duty  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  as  temptation  or  distraction.  But  in  either  alterna- 
tive, effort  is  felt  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  factors 
in  an  action.  Neither  of  these  is  exclusively  self,  neither  the 
old  nor  the  new  factor  ;  and  the  one  which  happens  to  be  espe- 
cially selected  as  self  varies  with  the  state  of  action.  At  one 
period,  the  end  or  aim  is  regarded  as  self,  and  the  existing  habit, 
or  mode  of  action,  as  the  obstruction  to  the  realization  of  the 
desired  self  ;  at  the  next  stage,  the  end  having  been  pretty 
well  defined,  the  habit,  or  existing  line  of  action,  since  the  only 
means  or  instrument  for  attaining  this  end,  is  conceived  as 
self,  and  the  ideal  as  <  beyond/  and  at  once  as  resisting  and  as 
soliciting  the  self. 

i  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  question  this  account,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  effort  arises  only  with  refer- 
ence to  a  proposed  change  in  the  existing  activity,  and  that  at 
least  the  existing  activity  has  its  sensational  counterpart. 
Doubt  is  more  likely  to  arise  as  regards  the  proposed  end,  or 
the  intruding  distraction.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  pure  idea, 
not  activity,  and,  hence,  has  no  sensational  report.  But  who- 
ever takes  this  position  must  be  able  to  explain  the  differentia 
between  instances  of  logical  manipulation  of  an  idea,  aesthetic 
contemplation,  and  cases  of  sense  of  effort.  I  may  take  the 
idea  of  something  I  ought  to  do,  but  which  is  repulsive  to  me  ; 
may  say  that  I  ought  to  do  it,  and  may  then  hold  the  idea  as 
an  idea  or  object  in  consciousness,  may  revolve  it  in  all  lights, 
may  turn  it  over  and  over,  may  chew  it  as  a  sweet  or  a  bitter  cud, 
and  yet  have  absolutely  no  sense  of  effort.  It  is  only,  so  far 
as  I  can  trust  my  own  observation,  when  this  idea  passes  into 
at  least  nascent  or  partial  action,  and  thus  comes  head  up 
against  some  other  line  of  action,  that  the  sense  of  effort 
arises. 

In  other  words,  the  sense  of  effort  arises,  not  because  there 
is  an  activity  struggling  against  resistance,  or  a  self  which  is 
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endeavoring  to  overcome  obstacles  outside  of  U  ;  but  it  arises 
within  activity,  marking  the  attempt  to  coordinate  separate 
factors  within  a  single  whole.  Activity  is  here  taken  not  as 
formal,  but  as  actual  and  6pccl6c.  It  means  an  act,  definitely 
doing  something  definite.  An  act,  as  something  which  occu- 
pies time,  necessarily  means  conflict  of  acts.  The  demand  for 
time  is  simply  the  result  of  a  lack  of  unity.  The  intervening 
process  of  execution,  the  use  of  means,  is  the  process  of  dis- 
integrating acts  hitherto  separate  and  independent,  and  putting 
together  the  result,  or  fragments,  into  a  single  piece  of  conduct. 
Were  it  not  for  the  division  of  acts  and  results  in  conflict,  the 
deed,  or  coordination,  would  be  accomplished  at  once. 

One  of  the  conflicting  acts  stands  for  the  end  or  aim.  This, 
at  first,  is  the  sensory  image  which  gives  the  cue  and  motive 
to  the  reaction  or  response.  In  the  case  previously  cited,  it  is 
the  image  of  the  colored  speck,  as  determining  the  movements 
of  the  head  and  eye  muscles.^  That  wc  arc  inclined  to  view 
only  the  motor  response  as  act,  and  regard  the  image,  either  as 
alone  psychical,  or  as  pure  idea,  is  because  the  image  is  already 
in  existence,  and,  therefore,  its  active  side  may  be  safety 
neglected.  Being  already  in  possession  of  the  field,  it  docs 
not  require  any  conscious  activity  to  keep  it  in  existence.  The 
movement  of  the  muscles,  being  the  means  by  which  the  desired 
end  may  be  reached,  becomes  the  all-important  thing,  or  tka 
act  ;  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  that  attention 
always  goes  to  the  weakest  part  of  a  coordination  in  process  of 
formation,  meaning  by  weakest,  that  part  least  under  the 
immediate  control  of  habit.  This  being  conceived  alone  as 
act,  everything  lying  outside  of  it  is  conceived  as  resistance; 
thus  recognition  is  avoided  of  the  fact,  that  the  real  state  of 
Things  is,  that  there  are  two  acts  mutually  opposing  each 
other,  during  their  transformation  over  into  a  third  new  and 
inclusive  act. 


'  It  musi  not  be  far|[ollen  Itiat  both  lentory  ^limuluii  and  motor  response  ara 
both  in  rr^liiyscnsori-motor,  and.thercfoie.  each  U  itself  an  act  or  psychical  wliols. 
On  thit  point,  lefi  my  article  in  the  Ptyekelogiiot  Retirai  for  July,  1S96,  entitled 
"The  Reflex  Arc  Concept." 
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We  have  here,  I  think,  an  adequate  explanation  of  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  tremendous  importance  of  effort,  of  all 
that  Professor  James  has  so  conclusively  said.  This  importance 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  effort  is  the  one  sole  evidence  of  a 
free  spiritual  activity  struggling  against  outward  and  material 
resistance.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  effort  is  the  critical  point 
of  progress  in  action,  arising  whenever  old  habits  are  in  process 
of  reconstruction,  or  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  ;  unless 
they  are  so  readapted,  life  is  given  over  to  the  rule  of  conser- 
vatism, routine,  and  over-inertia.  To  make  a  new  coordination 
the  old  coordination  must,  to  some  extent,  be  broken  up,  and 
the  only  way  of  breaking  it  up  is  for  it  to  come  into  conflict 
with  some  other  coordination  ;  that  is,  a  conflict  of  two  acts, 
each  representing  a  habit,  or  end,  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
reaching  a  new  act  which  shall  have  a  more  comprehensive  end. 
That  sensations  of  the  bodily  state  report  to  us  this  conflict 
and  readjustment,  merely  indicates  that  the  reconstruction 
going  on  is  one  of  acts,  and  not  mere  ideas.  The  whole 
prejudice  which  supposes  that  the  spiritual  sense  of  effort  is 
lost  when  it  is  given  sensational  quality,  is  simply  a  survival 
of  the  notion  that  an  idea  is  somehow  more  spiritual  than 
an  act. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  purposely  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  attempt  to  explain  effort  by  attention.  My  experience  has 
been  that  this  mode  of  explanation  does  not  explain,  but  simply 
shifts  the  difficulty,  at  the  same  time  making  it  more  obscure 
by  claiming  to  solve  it.  There  is  some  danger  that  attention 
may  become  a  psychological  pool  of  Bethesda.  If  we  have 
escaped  the  clutch  of  associationalism,  only  to  fall  into  atten- 
tionalism,  we  have  hardly  bettered  our  condition  in  psychology. 
But  the  preceding  account  would  apply  to  any  concrete  analyses 
of  effort  in  terms  of  attention.  The  psychological  fallacy 
besets  us  here.  We  confuse  attention  as  an  objective  fact, 
attention  for  the  observer,  with  attention  as  consciously  experi- 
enced. During  complete  absorption  an  on-looker  may  remark 
how  attentive  such  a  person  is,  or  after  such  an  absorption  one 
may  look  back  and  say  how  attentive  one  was  ;  but  taking  the 
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absorption  when  it  occurs,  it  means  that  only  the  subject'inatter 
is  present  in  consciousness,  not  attention  itself.  We  are  con- 
scious of  being  attentive  only  when  our  attention  is  divided, 
only  when  there  are  two  centres  of  attention  competing  with 
each  other,  only  when  there  is  an  oscillation  from  one  group 
of  ideas  to  another,  together  with  a  tendency  to  a  third  group 
of  ideas,  in  which  the  two  previous  groups  are  included.  The 
sense  of  strain  in  attention,  instead  of  being  coincident  with 
the  activity  of  attention,  is  proof  that  attention  itself  is  not 
yet  complete. 

To  establish  the  identity  of  attention  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  act,  through  the  mutual  adaptation  of  two  existing  habits, 
would  take  us  too  far  away  from  our  present  purpose ;  but 
tfaere  need  be  no  hesitation,  I  believe,  in  admitting  that  the 
sense  of  attention  arises  only  under  the  conditions  of  conflict 
already  stated.  j^^^  Uewev. 

University  op  Chicago. 
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lotze's  monism. 

The  remarks  which  follow  have  reference  to  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Schiller,  on  the  above  subject  in  this  Review  for  May,  1896.  Mr. 
Schiller's  pa[>er  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall,  published  in  this  Review.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  writers  of  equal  knowledge,  and  equally  facile  pen,  may  be 
stimulated  to  contribute  their  views  upon  this  important  philosophy. 

Mr.  Schiller's  paper  is  devoted  largely  to  that  metaphysical  por- 
tion of  Lotze's  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  immanence  of  personal 
Being  in  the  world,  and  which  concludes  ex  eontingentia  mundi  to  the 
basal  Reality  which  is  its  Unity.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Schiller 
strongly  objects,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
premises,  or  that  it  is  a  useless  datum  in  philosophy,  or  at  least  in  so 
far  as  Lotze  has  availed  himself  of  it.  While  conceding  the  vigor 
and  ability  with  which  the  critic  has  stated  and  maintained  his  con- 
tention, I  shall  not  be  able  to  assent  to  his  views. 

In  order  that  the  points  of  discussion  may  be  clearly  presented, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  easy  reference,  I  shall  repeat  some  of  the  pro- 
positions found  in  Mr.  Schiller's  paper,  and  which  he  has  attempted 
to  prove.     They  are  as  follows  : 

I.  That  Lotze  had  not,  on  his  own  principles,  any  ground  for 
seeking  an  underlying  unity  of  things. 

II.  That  his  argument  in  reaching  it  is  unsound,  and  conflicts 
with  his  own  truer  insight. 

III.  That,  when  reached,  it  throws  no  light  on  any  of  the  problems 
it  is  supposed  to  explain. 

These  propositions  are  followed  by  others  equally  damaging,  but 
those  given  here  will  be  all  that  we  can  consider  ;  and  these  it  would 
seem,  if  valid,  are  sufficient  to  wreck  any  philosophy,  however 
powerful.  If  these  propositions  are  capable  of  proof,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  there  is  of  value  left  in  Lotze's  philosophy. 

In  order  to  prove  the  first  proposition,  Mr.  Schiller  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  terms  world,  coexistence,  and  interaction  are  equivalent. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  draw  Lotze  into  a  self-contradiction.  For, 
if  a  certain  community  can  be  given  to  these  terms,  particularly  the 
terms  world  and  interaction,  it  follows  that  Lotze  might  have  used 
them  interchangeably ;  and  if  he  might  have,  it  is  assumed  that  he  did. 
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Alter  a  short  dialeciic  Mr.  Schiller  declares  ihat  "coexistence  and 
tateracCioQ  have  been  shown  to  l>e  equivalent";  and  st.ile»  further 
that  "the  existence  of  iotenction  is  just  as  primary  a  fact  as  the 
existence  of  the  world  itself,  and  the  assertion  that  things  act  on  one 
another  ■:!  an  analytical  propusitiun  which  merely  expands  what  was 
already  asserted  in  saying  there  is  ■  world."  Hence  the  conclusion 
follows  ihat  "  if  it  is  an  error  to  attempt  to  derive  the  existence  of  tlw 
world,  it  must  be  equally  mistaken  to  derive  the  inleraciiori  of  \\vt 
world's  elements."  The  implication  concmned  in  this  quotation  is 
that  \ja\zz  has  undertaken  "to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  woild's 
clcmcnls."  It  ison  the  truth  of  tliis  implication  that  Mr.  Scliiller 
relies  for  proof  of  hii  sUtcment,  that  Loue  has  come  into  conflict  with 
his  own  principles.  Lotzc  confesses  the  folly  of  attempting  to  derive 
the  existence  of  the  world.  But  it  is  an  equal  folly,  Mr.  Sthiller 
submits,  to  attempt  to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  world's  elements, 
inasmuch  as,  in  his  view,  "the  existence  of  interaction  is  just  as 
primary  a  fact  as  the  existence  of  the  world  ilsclf  ;  and  the  assertion 
that  tilings  act  on  one  another  is  an  'anal)tical'  proposition  which 
mct^ly  expands  what  was  already  asserted  in  saying  'there  is  a 
world.'  "  I  dwell  upon  these  statements,  hccause  they  are  fundar.icn- 
tal  to  the  6rsl  proposition.  If  Lotzc  has  treated  the  terms  world  vaiA 
initraciiim  as  equivalent,  and  has  protested  against  all  efTurts  to  derive 
the  world,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  proceeds  to  derive  its  interactions, 
the  coatenlion  of  the  critic  as  stated  in  the  fitst  proposition  is  valid. 
Otherwise  not  It  is  admitted  at  once  that  Lotzc  has  repudiated  any 
attempt  to  derive  the  world  ;  hut  whether  he  has  used  the  terms 
world  and  mitractian  as  equivalent  terms,  and  whether  he  has 
attempted  to  derive  interactions  remains  to  be  seen.  When  we 
remember  tint,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  possibility  of 'interaction' 
io  the  world  of  tilings  has  been  denied  by  the  Cartesians  and  Lcib- 
nitt,  a»d  that  the  notion  itself  has  been  expounded  by  llerbart,  what 
is  the  antecedent  presumption  as  to  its  use  by  Lol^e?  Would  he 
probably  mistake  its  meaning  ?  And  how  many  besides  hit  present 
critic  would  regJird  the  proposition  'things  act  on  one  nnoiher*  as 
'  analytical '  f  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I^t£c  docs  not  seek  to  derive 
the  interaction  of  the  world's  elements.  It  is  not  his  object  to 
'deduce'  the  process  of  interaction,  but  to  indicate  its  rational 
implications.  His  method  is  clearly  dehned  in  the  MifrwosmtUy 
Bk.  IV,  c.  J,  S  s :  "  We  cnnnot  undertake  to  deduce  the  world.  .  .  . 
We  can  follow  out  only  those  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
formal  character  of  Unity,  and  which,  in  any  creature  supposed  to 
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be  derived  froin  a  Unity,  would  occur  as  necessary  consequences  of 
its  organization,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Cause." 
Lotze  accepts  the  doctrine  of  interaction  as  taught  by  Herbart  and 
then  proceeds  to  show  what  metaphysical  consequences  are  involved 
in  the  fact  as  stated.  This  is  again  evident  from  Lotze's  Outlines 
of  Idetaphysies^  c,  i,  §  13,  where  the  passage  quoted  below,  although 
in  that  place  differently  applied,  precisely  meets  our  critic's  own 
objection.  "This  objection,"  says  Lotze,  "confounds  the  useless 
question  how  a  world  would  get  itself  made,  with  the  metaphysical 
question,  in  what  forms  of  coherence  the  existing  world  can  consist.'* 

From  the  above  showing  we  are  now  prepared  to  insist,  that  the 
critic  has  grounded  his  first  proposition  on  two  errors  :  (a)  in  treat- 
ing world  and  interaction  as  equivalent,  and  (^)  in  assuming  that 
Lotze  has  undertaken  to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  world's  ele- 
ments. The  assumptions  which  led  to  these  errors  having  been 
shown  to  be  groundless,  we  pass  to  other  assertions  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  equally  groundless. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  desire  to  recall  an  illustration 
which  is  Mr.  Schiller's  own  happy  thought.  "  In  the  case  of 
Hamlet  and  the  Chimera,"  he  tells  us,  "it  [interactionj  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  a  mind  which  connects  them,"  This  illus- 
tration must  have  slipped  unadvisedly  from  the  pen  of  the  critic. 
It  accurately  illustrates  Lotze's  position,  while  it  is  positively  fatal 
to  his  own.  If  the  inner  determinations  of  our  minds  require  a 
subject  which  mediates  their  interactions,  equally  so,  it  would  seem, 
do  our  objective  determinations  require  a  medium  through  which,  by 
which,  and,  as  Lotze  contends,  in  which,  their  interactions  take  place. 
And,  as  Hamlet  and  the  Chimera  first  existed  in  the  mind  which 
conceived  them,  and  have  no  being  apart  from  this  mind,  so  likewise 
this  mind  must  have  existed  prior  to  their  interactions. 

Resuming  now  the  thread  of  criticism  under  notice,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  led  into  a  maze  of  misconceptions.  Mr. 
Schiller  proceeds  to  investigate  Lotze's  theory  of  Substantiality  and 
constructs  a  sentence  which,  he  assumes,  illustrates  that  theory. 
His  illustration  turns  out  mutatis  mutandis  similarly  to  the  one 
just  noticed  above.  Mr.  Schiller  finds  {Mela.  Trans.,  p.  100)  that 
Lotze  maintains  "  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  a  substance  contained 
in  them  that  things  are ;  they  are,  when  they  are  able  to  produce 
an  appearance  of  there  being  a  substance  in  them,"  He  now 
connects  this  sentence  with  "the  single  truly  existing  substance" 
{Trant.,  p.  167),  and  continues,  "  we  ought  then  to  say  '  it  is  not  in 
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virtue  ol  B  single  substance  undcrljnng  them  that  things  arc ;  they 
are,  when  they  are  able  to  produce  the  appcariuice  of  there  being 
such  a  substance.'"  It  will  be  obsei^-ed  that  th«  words  imgU 
and  underlying  are  not  cont-iined  in  Lotie's  sentence,  but  are  inter- 
jected by  the  criiic  He  no  doubt  supposed  that  these  words  would 
lervc  tlic  excellent  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  oC 
Lotic,  and  the  total  untcnablcncss  of  his  doctrine,  without  doing 
injustice  to  its  staCcracot.  On  the  contrary,  it  pcn*erts  it.  It  is  true 
that  Lotzc  docs  admoni^ih,  exhort,  and  entreat  his  readers  to  waste  no 
faith  on  the  underlying  '  stuff  '  or  hcmel  of  things  \  but  he  allows  no 
Judgments  of  the  nature  of  substance  to  be  subsumed  under  the  con- 
cept substantiality.  He  relegates  tliis  task  to  crude  realism,  and  lo 
hard  and  fast  dualism.  As  to  the  content  of  the  truly  existent  sub- 
stance, Lotzc  aiTirms  nothing.  "  As  to  the  conaete  content  of  M 
(the  truly  eitistent)  we  know  nothing."  {Afeia.,  p.  170.)  The  error  ol 
the  critic  in  this  particular,  then,  consists  in  applying  to  the  "truly 
existent  substance  '*  what  was  asserted  only  of  things,  and  thus 
making  it  appear  that  Lotze  is  in  conflict  with  his  own  view  of 
substantiality;  whereas  his  whole  metaphysic  is  a  protest  against 
the  uncritical  notion  of  substantiality.  While  retaining  tiie  term 
ludsfanceas  classic,  Lotze  defines  his  views  of  substance  in  terms  of 
causality.  To  Lotzc  all  existence  is  not  only  causal,  but  unitary. 
{Mier(K6smus,  bk.  IX,  c.  r,  S  5  i  also  bk.  Ill,  c.  5,  §  4.)  This  is  the 
Monism  for  which  he  contends,  and  its  bare  statement  seems  valid 
as  against  the  objections  of  Mr.  Schiller. 

Let  us  now  consider  one  or  two  criticisms  under  Mr.  Schiller's 
second  proposition.  "In  tracing,"  he  says,  "the  further  develop- 
ment of  Lotzc's  conception  of  the  Unity  of  Things,  the  point  of 
capital  importance  is  tlic  process  whereby  the  unity  becomes  hypos- 
lasized  into  a  real  existence  superior  to  the  plurality  which  it  unites." 

Here  the  points  of  "cnpilal  importance"  are  the  charges  of 
hyposlamatton  and  unity.  Now  where  is  this  unity  which  is  declared 
to  be  liyposlasized  \  Mr.  Schiller  tells  us  that  it  is  "  in  the  Manjr 
and  of  the  Many."  Bui  it  maybe  asked,  How  is  this  unity  discovered. 
What  are  its  grounds?  The  teniptatiun  may  be  to  answer  that  it  is 
due  to,  and  comprehended  in,  the  synthetic  unity  of  self-consciousness, 
and  that  the  relating  activity  of  the  mind  simply  reflects  itself  in  the 
manifold.  Uut  this  fancy  disappears,  when  the  deeper  question  b 
asked.  What  is  this  unity  of  self?  It  is  then  seen  that  the  mind  is 
no  self-included  identity,  but  exists  itself  a.s  conscious,  only  in  relation 
with  other  substances  —  exists  only  in  connection  with  a  not-:ielf,  «s 
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its  inseparable  correlate.  Mr.  Schiller  seems  to  think  we  have  but 
to  open  our  eyes  to  have  an  immediate  perception  of  the  unity  of 
things.  A  similar  assumption  was  made  in  his  discussion  of  inter- 
action. Interaction  seemed  to  him  a  primitive  datum  of  experience. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  ^V«n  experience  tells  us  nothing  of 
action  or  interaction.  Similarly  with  Unity.  The  relational  system 
in  which  things  stand  is  not  the  product  of  sense-perception.  Start- 
ing now  from  this  system,  we  seek  for  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  it  is  possible ;  and  the  system  itself  is  found  to  be  possible 
only  on  the  condition  that  there  exists  a  unitary  ground  which  is 
immanent  in  the  system  itself.  Mr.  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  seek  for  any  ground  whatsoever.  He  leaves  things  standing 
in  a  bard  and  fast  identity.  The  unity  which  he  afBrms,  is  postulated 
as  existing  self-evidently  in  the  Many.  But  this  is  a  naive  presuppo- 
sition of  immediate  perception.  "  To  explain  interaction,"  he  tells 
us,  "there  is  only  needed  a  unity  in  the  Many,  not  a  One  creating 
and  embracing  the  Many,  a  union,  not  a  unit"  Now  such  a  unity 
as  is  here  described,  is  both  a  logical  and  metaphysical  impossibility. 
For,  if  the  pluralism  contains  its  own  sufficient  unity,  it  must  exist  as 
an  independent  whole.  This  whole  is  independent,  but  the  elements 
which  enter  are  dependent;  since,  by  definition,  they  mutually  deter- 
mine each  other  by  their  interactions.  Thus  a  sum  of  dependent 
elements  is  constituted  into  an  independent  whole  merely  by  a  pro- 
cess of  addition.  What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  this  '  addition  '  ?  How 
is  the  '  union  '  itself  to  be  explained  ? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  critic,  that  the 
ground  of  unity  is  the  same  as  the  ground  of  things.  The  efHcient 
source  of  things  is  also  the  efHcient  source  of  hfe,  and  both  life  and 
things  have  no  reality  apart  from  the  Infinite.  The  Infinite  posits 
its  unity  in  two  ways:  (a)  primarily  under  the  category  of  causality, 
so  that  His  activities  appear,  for  us,  in  orderly  sequence  producing 
in  our  minds  the  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  and  (/')  in 
the  production  of  phenomena  by  which  things,  or  rather  the  images 
of  Being,  are  made  to  appear  in  our  minds,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
immanence  of  the  One  in  the  Many.  Lotze  does  not,  of  course, 
leave  the  reality  of  things  in  this  obscure  fashion.  He  vindicates 
his  Realism  as  against  Idealism.  But  the  above  is  his  well-known 
doctrine  on  the  question  of  unity.  This  being  recognized,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  charge  of  the  critic,  that  Lotze,  on  his  own  principles, 
had  no  need  to  seek  a  unity  behind  things,  fails.  The  charge  of 
hypostasis  fails  with  it  W.  J.  Wright. 

Westhinstzr  College,  Mo. 
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REPLY. 

I  am  glad  of  Professor  Wright's  reply  lo  my  recent  article  on 
I^tze's  Monism,  for  .several  reasons.  Foremost  among  them  I  would 
place  the  (act  that  it  enables  mc  lo  emphasize  what  1  hid  hoped  lo 
have  siifficicnily  Indicated  in  the  article  itself,  viz.,  that  my  criticism 
was  Hal  diiccicd  against  Lotzc's  philosopliy  as  a  whole,  but  against 
his  Monism  alone,  and  the  method  whvrcby  he  reaches  it.  Now 
Monism  is  not  ao  original  contribution  of  Lotze  to  philosophy; 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  t&  cheaper  and  commoner  in  philosophy 
than  Monism  ;  what,  unhappily,  is  »till  rare,  iti  an  attempt  to  defend 
U,  and  critically  to  establish  its  assumptions.  I  selected  Lotxe's  as 
one  of  the  sanest  and  least  distnisled  statements  of  metaphysical 
Monism  1  had  met,  and  Itied  lo  show  by  an  immanent  crittci^im  tiut, 
on  its  own  assumptions,  it  came  to  nought  But  I  should  strenuously 
contend  that  my  point  miglit  be  allowed  lo  have  been  fully  proved 
without  justifying  talk  about  "wrecking"  Lotze 's  philosophy,  and 
without  perceptibly  detracting  from  iu  really  original  and  suggestive 
features.  It  was  rather  because  I  hi:ld  him  to  be  something  more 
and  belter  than  a  mere  MuiuAt,  that  [  considered  it  useful  to  cbal- 
Unge  his  Monism. 

But  I  pnss  lo  the  details  of  Professor  Wright's  reply.  He  begins 
by  attributing  to  me  the  assertion  that  "the  terms  world,  tsexiiUnte, 
and  inUratticH  are  equivalent."  That  seems  strange,  for  as  terms 
they  loolc  dilTcrenl  enough.  Bui  I  never  asserted  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  only  showed  that  whether  wc  took  the  original  ifatum  exfli- 
faaJum  as  a  world,  as  the  coexistence  or  as  the  interaction  of  things, 
we  could  not  as.sert  the  first  without  asserting  the  last,  i.e.,  that  there 
was  a  logically  compulsory  path  from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  did 
not  contend  that  Lotze  pursued  tliat  patli,  or  that  be  "  might  have  " ; 
on  the  contrary,  1  deplored  that  although  he  aught  to  have,  he  did 
not:  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  passing  from  the  aflir- 
mation,  '  There  is  a  world  '  to  'ergo,  there  is  interaction.'  Whence  I 
inferred  that  if  the  former  statement  was  no  proper  problem  (or 
phi!o:iophy,  neither  was  the  latter.  Professor  Wright  thinks  1  stand 
alone  in  this  view,  and  urges  th.^t  earlier  philosophers  have  scrupled 
to  admit  the  second  proposition  after  admitting  the  Rrst.  But  many 
of  our  predecessors  have  had  cioublc  aUo  with  the  Rrst,  atid  if  1 
am  right,  they  need  not  have  strained  at  the  second  any  more  than 
at  the  hrst,  to  which  it  reduces  itself.  So  I  proposed  to  dispose  o( 
the  second  question  in  the  same  way  as  Lotze  had  disposed  of  its 
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logical  equivalent,  the  first  If  in  so  doing  I  am  unsupported  by 
the  authorities  of  the  past,  my  argument  will  possess  greater  novelty 
dian  I  had  suspected ;  but  it  is  really  a  question,  not  of  authority, 
but  of  argument 

And  my  argument  itself  Professor  Wright  does  not  appear  to 
contest.  He  does  not  contend  that  he  can  think  a  world  in  which 
there  is  no  interaction,  and  until  he  does,  and  shows  how  he  does 
it,  I  am  surely  entitled  to  maintain  the  logical  implication  of  these 
two  conceptions  —  whether  or  not  this  was  perceived  by  Lotze. 

Professor  Wright  does,  however,  make  a  statement  in  this  con- 
nection which  astounds  me,  when  he  denies  that  Lotze  undertook 
to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  world's  elements  from  their  common 
unity  in  the  Absolute.  For  what  is  it  but  the  problem  of  Causation, 
and  the  necessity  of  explaining  how  one  thing  in  the  world  can  act 
on  another  that  drives  him  (in  the  Metaphysk)  to  postulate  his  fun- 
damental unity  ?  Nor  can  I  see  the  relevance  of  the  appeal  to  the 
Microeosmus  [Trans.  I,  p.  445),  which  seems  to  me  to  argue  only  that 
any  system  of  interactions  must  justify  the  inference  to  a  formal 
Unity  on  which  it  rests  (this  is  the  very  point  I  deplored  in  my 
article,  pp.  243-4 1),  and  to  enter  a  caveat  only  against  the  attempt 
to  deduce  the  particular  modes  of  interaction  from  a  formal  Unity, 
not  as  yet  further  determined.  What,  moreover,  does  Professor 
Wright  say  to  the  passage  immediately  preceding  the  paragraph 
from  which  he  quotes,  in  which  Lotze  claims  that  "the  fact  that 
there  are  reciprocal  actions  (interactions)  will  compel  us  to  believe 
in  a  real  unity  of  all  things,  and  a  common  source  whence  they 
have  flowed"?  I  do  not  wish  to  haggle  about  phrases,  and  it  is 
immaterial  to  me  whether  Lotze  gets  at  the  unity  by  'deriving'  or 
'explaining'  the  world's  interaction,  or  by  " indicating  its  rational 
implications"  ;  I  care  only  about  the  question  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  argue  from  the  interactions  to  a  unity  which  explains  them, 
and  is  their  ratio  essmdi,  while  they  are  its  ratio  cognoscendi.  For 
I  contend  that  he  had  no  right  to  argue  thus. 

My  criticism  of  Lotze's  "  single  truly  existing  Substance  "  was 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  unity  explaining  interaction ;  ('.  e.,  I 
accepted  his  criticism  of  the  conception  of  Substance,  just  as  I 
accepted  his  contention  that  the  existence  of  a  world  as  such  must 
be  granted  ;  in  both  cases  I  tried  to  show  that  Lotze  had  not  gone 
on  to  draw  the  logical  inferences  from  his  doctrines.  My  point 
was  plainly  that  the  necessity  of  the  One  as  the  world-ground  is  an 
illusion  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  an  underlying  substance,  tran- 
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scending  tlie  activities  of  things.  It  was  the  conception  oi  the  unity 
rcsuUing  fiom  Lotze's  criciciam  ol  Substance  that  ]  tried  to  express 
by  calling  it  "in  the  Many  and  of  the  Many,"  rather  tJian  bvneath 
and  behind  the  Many.  But  I  can  hardly  think  that  Professor  Wright 
quite  appTeciates  this  point,  or  meets  my  argument. 

His  misapprehensions,  however,  seem  to  become  more  m^inifest 
in  th^  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  criticism,  as,  €^.,  when  he  chArgcs 
me  with  regarding  interaction  as  "  a  primitive  datum  of  experience" 
and  a  "  product  of  sense  perception."  Of  course,  I  s.iid  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  it  ought  to  be  clear,  now  at  least,  that  I  was  referring 
throughout  to  the  logical  implications  of  admitted  facts.  Nor  do 
1  find  that  I  have  asserted  any  unity  "  existing  sclf-evidintly  in  the 
Many."  What  I  did  assert,  for  the  reason  stated,  w.is  that  a  unity 
oi  tile  universe  needed  no  explanation  or  proof,  but  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  mc  a  valuable  conception,  or  sufficient  to  establish  any  real 
Monism  (p.  529).  If  this  unity  which  goes  without  saying  be,  as 
Professor  Wright  holds,  "a  logicd  and  metaphysical  impossibility," 
—  though  ]  confess  I  cannot  follow  his  proof  of  this, — so  mucb 
the  worse  (or  Monism,  which  cannot  validly  be  granted  anything 
more.  It  is  hardly  worth  disputing  about,  perhaps,  but  if  Professor 
Wright  seeks  further  informatioti  about  this  "possibility  of  inter- 
action," I  may  refer  him  to  a  fuller  statement  of  my  views  in  Hidtikt 
9ftAe  Sphinx,  ch.  X,  %%  10-33.  ">  o"  t'^'-'  other  hand.  Monism  demands 
more  than  tliis,  and  hypostasizes  its  unity,  it  reaches  a  One  which 
is  no  longer  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Many.  And  the 
reason  is,  as  1  indicated  (p.  229),  that  as  soon  as  wc  conceive  the 
One  as  existing,  even  though  aninenter,  we  inevitably  construe  iti 
existence  analogously  to  the  existence  which  alone  we  know,  viz., 
that  of  the  Many.  And  then  the  Many  become  unnecessary  and 
unmeaning.  Hence  it  U  with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  warning  against 
hypostasizing  the  "unity  of  the  univerw,"  a  warning  which,  as  his 
concluding  paragraph  shows,  applies  also  to  Professor  Wright,  that 
I  would  take  leave  of  bis  stimulating  criticism  of  my  article. 

R  C.  S.  SCHILUUL 


HOFALITV   AND    RELIGION. 

With  no  desire  to  undertake  the  interpretation  or  defence  of 
Piofessor  PSeidcrer's  theory  of  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion, 
I  yet  wish  to  discuss,  very  briefly,  the  general  position  assumed  by 
Professor  Ritchie  in  her  criticism  of  his  article,  contained  in  the 
November  Revisw. 
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Professor  Ritchie's  position  is  that  morality  is  independent  of 
rehgion.  Even  if  we  could  absolutely  prove  the  non-existence  of  a 
Divine  Mind,  "yet  no  thoughtful  man  could  then  claim  that  he  was 
released  from  the  bond  of  duty,  or  that  he  could  now  approve  of 
selfishness  and  fraud,  of  violence  and  cowardice."  "  Love,  begin- 
ning in  the  mere  altruistic  instincts  which  man  has  inherited  from 
brute-like  ancestors,  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  hidden  depths 
of  our  nature,  and  depends  for  its  support  on  no  theological  or 
philosophical  theory  of  the  universe."  "And  so  long  as  altruism 
exists,  so  long  must  man  find  his  satisfaction,  not  in  seeking  his 
own  things  alone,  but  the  things  of  others  also."  In  other  words, 
man's  social  affections  are  the  basis  of  morality  and  the  ground  of 
obligation.  Reli^on  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  morality,  its  fairest 
flower,  but  not  its  root.     It  is  last,  not  first. 

In  such  a  statement  of  theory  there  are  two  distinct  problems 
which  Professor  Ritchie  undoubtedly  recognizes  as  distinct,  but 
which  she  has  not  here  sufficiently  distinguished.  They  concern 
the  historical,  and  the  logical,  relations  of  religion  and  morality.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  theory  that  morality  has  arisen  independ- 
ently of,  and  earlier  than,  religion  and  philosophy  ;  on  the  other, 
the  belief  that  a  logical  analysts  of  the  validity  of  moral  obligation 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  a  purely  empirical  account 
of  human  nature.  The  acceptance  of  the  former  of  these  theories 
by  no  means  necessitates  the  acceptance  of  the  other;  yet  such  is 
the  assumption  of  Professor  Ritchie's  argument.  After  showing  the 
actual  morality  of  men  who  reject  religion,  she  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  their  position  is  logically  justifiable,  or  whether 
it  is  merely  an  amiable  weakness  on  their  part.  Here  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  distinctness  of  these  problems,  yet 
the  logical  proof  again  consists  in  merely  asserting  the  actual  social 
nature  of  man,  apart  from  his  theories  of  religion.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  justify  this  social  nature  at  the  bar  of  reason.  Yet  such 
a  rational  justification  is  inseparable  from  a  self-conscious  morality. 
Conduct,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  only  begins  when  man  has 
passed  out  of  the  instinctive  into  the  conscious  stage,  and  has  defi- 
nitely adopted  an  end  of  action.  This  conscious  end  of  action  may 
very  well  be  the  same  as  the  earlier  instinctive  choice,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  adopted  by  a  rational  will,  puts  it  upon  a  very  different 
plane.  Conscious  adoption  means  insight  into  meanings  and  rational 
preference,  hence  a  necessary  inquiry  into  the  grounds,  or  value,  of 
instinctive  preference.     Granted  the  actual  existence  of  an  altruistic 
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impul&e  in  human  nature,  nnd  its  priority  in  time  lo  religious  thought, 
we  bave  yel  to  ask  the  ground  for  it-s  conscious  choice,  as  the  ultimate 
good  in  man.  Reason  seeks  the  universal.  In  morals  it  seeks  the 
ground  on  which  one  impulse  in  human  nature  is  exalted  above  the 
Kst,  and  made  the  universal  rule  of  conduct.  There  is.  thus,  a  prob- 
lem over  and  above  the  purely  dcicHplive  psychology  of  ethics,  and 
it  is  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  that  we  must  discover  Che  true 
relation  of  religion  .ind  morality. 

This  fundamental  problem  of  conscious  morality  Professor  Ritchie 
seems  hardly  to  touch.  So  far  as  she  docs  do  so,  her  solution  seems 
to  be  an  appeal  to  the  recogniEed  survival  of  altruistic  impulses  in 
the  struggle  Cor  existence.  The  facta  of  evolution  point  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  altruism  a*  one  of  the  permanent  gains  of  the  process, 
as  one  of  the  tixcd  points  in  its  course,  if  not  its  final  goal.  We 
^ve  the  pHmacy  to  our  social  affections,  because  they  seem  to  be 
the  permanent  products  of  development,  or  because  nature  has  so 
made  us  that  we  must  recognize  their  intrinsic  value.  Their  existaut 
is  thus  their  justification.  We  actually  love  and  admire  justice  and 
benevolence ;  therefore,  we  must  all  and  ever  continue  so  to  do. 
Such  a  position  virtually  ignores  the  existence  of  any  but  tlie  altruistic 
affections,  or  altruistic  theorie.4  of  morality.  But  there  are  selfish 
tendencies  inhuman  nature,  and  these  tendencies  are  not  always  to 
be  condemned,  as  even  altruism  must  admit.  They  have  as  impor- 
tant a  part  to  play  in  the  economy  of  life  as  the  social  affections. 
Moreover,  there  arc  those  who  arc  willing  to  assert  that  the  selfish 
affections  are  the  supreme  law  in  life,  and  that  benevolence  is  good 
only  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  selfishness.  That  is,  it  is  possible 
to  regard  the  interest  of  the  one  and  the  many  as  conflicting  rather 
than  as  harmonious,  as  Professor  Ritchie  appears  to  do.  In  any 
case,  this  harmony  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  it  demands  proof. 
Utilitarians  ate  apt  to  take  the  problem  too  cosily  and  oplimistically. 
It  is  impossible  to  slur  over  the  discords  in  life.  There  exists  in 
many  cases  at  least  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  good  of  the 
individu:tl  and  that  of  the  race.  When  we  come  to  such  a  case,  it 
is  imperative  upon  us  lo  decide  upon  what  grounds  we  are  to  make 
our  choice.  The  crucial  question  arises  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
moral  Inw.  I'he  individual  has  then  to  decide  either  to  forego 
his  own  good  for  tJiat  oE  the  race,  —  to  deny  self  for  the  sake  of 
oUier9,  —  or  he  has  to  recognize  the  essential  identity  of  his  own 
interest  with  that  of  all,  in  spite  of  apparent  difference.  I  claim 
that  to  do  either  lie  must  hare  a  philosophic  or  religious  basis 
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for  his  conduct.     Experience  alone  is  unable  to  give  us  the  neces- 
sary universal. 

I  use  the  general  terms  religious  and  philosophical  rather  than 
any  more  definite  names,  because  Professor  Ritchie  herself  seems 
willing  to  discuss  the  subject  on  this  broader  basis.  Morality  is 
claimed  as  independent,  not  only  of  Theism,  but  of  all  theories  as 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.  The  term  religion  I  also  wish  to 
use  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  meaning  man's  personal  relation  to  the 
Absolute,  under  whatever  forms  he  may  prefer  to  represent  this 
Absolute.  Religion  would  then  differ  from  philosophy,  in  that  it 
concerns  the  relation  of  the  emotions  and  the  will  toward  that  which 
philosophy  regards  as  the  ultimate  Reality.  My  thesis,  then,  is,  that 
if  the  individual  is  to  act  morally  in  cases  where  there  is  apparent 
conflict  between  his  own  interests  and  those  of  others,  he  must  have 
some  philosophic  theory  as  to  his  own  relations  to  this  world  order, 
and  a  religious  devotion  of  himself  to  the  permanent  good  of  this 
order.  If  he  has  no  such  unifying  theory  of  the  universe,  he  must 
logically  remain  forever  shut  up  in  his  own  individual  isolation.  If 
he  has  no  such  religious  devotion  to  this  order,  he  may  refuse  to 
act  on  that  which  he  may  know  to  be  true.  While  morality,  there- 
fore, may  have  arisen  independently  of  religion  (though  such  a 
theory  I  believe  in  fact  to  be  a  false  abstraction),  its  rational  justifi- 
cation can  only  be  found  in  a  religious  view  of  a  common  world 

°'^^^-  Norman  Wilde. 

Columbia  Univeksity. 

REPLY. 

I  should  like  to  notice  just  one  point  in  Dr.  Wilde's  criticism  of 
my  discussion  of  Professor  Pfleiderer's  article.  Dr.  Wilde  states  that 
I  regard  the  existence  of  the  altruistic  feelings  as  being  their  justifi- 
cation. Rather,  I  would  say  that  altruism  as  an  ultimate  fact  of 
human  nature  needs,  and  can  have,  no  justification.  Particular  feel- 
ings, whether  egoistic  or  altruistic,  are  justified,  as  they  are  shown 
to  make  for  human  weal.  That  we  love  and  admire  justice  and 
benevolence,  does  not  of  itself  show  that  we  shall  always  continue 
to  do  so,  but  only  that  these  are  a  part  of  our  moral  ideal  now.  If 
we  imagine  ourselves  or  others  as  at  some  future  time  not  admiring 
these  qualities,  we  look  on  the  picture  as  one  of  moral  deterioration. 
I  do  not  question  the  existence  of  egoistic  tendencies,  or  doubt  that 
they  often  clash  with  altruistic  ones.     But  this  is  merely  to  admit 
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that  the  individual  is  imperfectly  moralized,  that  the  ethical  ideal 
is  still  far  from  having  attained  its  realization.  Practically,  I  think 
all  would  grant  that  the  moral  ideal  would  be  realized  when  the 
individual  should  find  his  own  good  only  in  the  good  of  the  whole 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Of  the  spirit  which  this  implies  —  the 
spirit  of  so-called  self-sacrifice,  which  in  the  willing  and  glad  sur- 
render of  what  belongs  to  the  particular  existence  finds  its  true 
self-realization  in  the  good  of  the  many  —  I  believe  that  humanity 
has  exhibited  instances  not  a  few. 

But  even  were  the  conflict  between  egoistic  and  altruistic  tenden- 
cies an  irreconcilable  one,  would  the  philosophical  hypothesis  of  the 
Absolute  or  the  theological  doctrine  of  an  overruling  Providence 
solve  the  problem,  by  providing  a  rational  basis  for  moral  judg- 
ments ?  This  is  too  large  a  question  to  discuss  here,  but  I  venture 
a  doubt  whether  we  are  not  too  ready  to  assume  that  a  reference  to 
the  Absolute  is  a  key  that  opens  all  locks.  Difficult  as  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  ethical  science  undoubtedly  are,  I  think  we  can 
most  hopefully  and  most  legitimately  attempt  their  solution  by  seek- 
ing their  explanation  in  that  which  is,  in  some  measure,  known  to  us, 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  facts  of  human  history. 

E.  Ritchie. 
Wellesley  College. 
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Studies  in  the  Hegelian  Dialectic.  By  John  Ellis  McTaggart, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  at  the 
University  Press.     New  York,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  xvi, 
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Tbe  essays  of  Mr.  McTaggart,  which  form  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  this  volume,  are  already  known  to  readers  of  Mind. 
The  first  four  chapters  of  the  work,  as  the  author  explains  in  his 
preface,  formed  a  dissertation  submitted,  in  an  earlier  form,  at  the 
fellowship  examination  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1891.  The 
completed  work  is,  in  its  earlier  part,  on  the  whole,  an  apology  for 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  method.  Tbe  later  chapters  introduce  some 
negative  criticism,  directed  against  certain  aspects  of  the  Hegelian 
system,  rather  than  against  the  dialectic  method  itself.  The  philo- 
logical basis  for  the  exposition  of  the  Hegelian  method  is  furnished 
almost  altogether  by  the  text  of  the  Logic  and  of  the  Encyclapaedie. 
The  resulting  work  is  certainly  an  ingenious,  and,  within  its  chosen 
limits,  a  scholarly  production,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service,  not 
merely  to  expositors  of  Hegel,  but  to  students  of  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  general. 

So  much  by  way  of  general  preliminary.  Considered  more  in 
detail,  chapter  I  introduces  us  to  "  The  General  Nature  of  the 
Dialectic."  From  the  outset  Mr.  McTaggart  lays  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  dialectic  method  itself  appears,  in  Hegel's  Logic, 
subject  to  a  progressive  modification.  It  is  not  a  uniform  or 
absolutely  stereotyped  method.  "  It  is  only  natural,"  says  Mr. 
McTaggart,  "  in  a  system  in  which  matter  and  form  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  the  gradual  changes  of  the  matter,  which  forms  the 
content  of  the  system,  should  react  on  the  nature  of  the  movement 
by  which  the  changes  take  place  "  (p.  2).  Moreover,  the  dialectic 
"  must  be  looked  on  as  a  process,  not  of  construction,  but  of  recon- 
struction "  (p.  3),  This  latter  consideration  is  used  by  our  author 
as  the  basis  for  an  argument  against  von  Hartmann's  criticism  of 
the  method  of  advance  from  one  category  to  another  in  the  Hegelian 
exposition.  The  dialectic  process  is  no  mere  analysis  of  the  lower 
categories,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  in  them  the  higher,  as  some- 
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thing  deduciblc  from  the  mcic  abstract  definition  of  the  lower.  The 
lower  calegories  lead  on  to  the  highest  merely  because  they  them- 
selves arc  already  ab&trACtions  (rom  the  higher  categories,  and  the 
logical  method  merely  reconstructs  that  telatioo  to  the  higher  which 
the  lower  category  already  implicitly  involves.  In  close  relation  to 
this  contention,  is  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Mc'l'aggart  later  in  ibe 
first  chapter,  and  frequently  emphasized  from  then  on  throughout 
his  discuiksion,  tliat  the  dialectic,  and  in  general,  the  processes  of 
pure  thought,  are  not  independent  of  experience.  Even  the  deduc- 
tion of  Nature  from  the  Logic,  and  of  i>pirit  from  Nature  is  defended 
by  our  author  from  the  charge  of  implying  that  the  worlds  of  Nature 
and  Spirit "  can  be  reduced  to  or  explained  away  by  i'urc  Thought  " 
(pp.  17-39).  Chapter  If,  '■  On  the  DifTcrcnl  [nterprclalions  of  the 
Dialectic,"  is  directed  partly  against  Trendelenburg's  criticism  of 
the  Dialectic,  and  partly  against  Professor  Andrew  Seth.  ('haptcr 
III,  "On  the  Validity  o£  the  Dialectic,'*  rises  to  the  consideration 
of  more  purely  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  system.  The  right  of 
the  dialectic  method  to  deal  with  the  conception  of  the  Absolut^ 
the  possibility  of  'transcendental  arguments'  in  general,  the  onto- 
logical  validity  of  thought,  and  the  much-discussed  'identity  of 
Thought  and  lieing,'  are  considered  with  reference  to  various  critics 
and  criticisms 

Chapter  iV,  "On  the  Development  of  the  Method,"  introduces  us, 
before  its  completion,  to  a  somewhat  unexpected  turn  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  early  portion  of  the  chapter  is,  to  be  sure,  devoted  to 
an  extension  of  the  view,  asserted  at  the  outset,  that  the  dialectic 
method  is  subjeci  la  a  progtessive  modification  as  it  passes  from  the 
lower  to  the  liigher  stages,  only  now  tlic  process  is  considered  in 
closer  relation  to  the  various  sorts  of  categories  involved  in  the 
successive  stages.  As  Mr.  McTaggan  observes,  "  the  further  the 
dialectic  goes  from  its  starting-point,  the  less  prominent  becomes 
the  app:irent  stability  of  the  individual  finite  categories,  and  the  less 
do  they  seem  to  be  self-centred  and  independent"  (p.  123).  And 
again,  "The  process  always  seeks  for  that  idea  which  is  lo^cally 
required  as  the  completion  of  the  idea  from  which  it  starts.  At 
iirst,"  that  is,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Logu;  "the  complementary 
idea  presents  itself  as  incompatible  with  the  starting-points,  and  has 
to  be  independently  harmonized  with  it.  Afterwards,  the  comple- 
mentary idea  is  al  once  presented  as  in  harmony  with  the  original 
idea  in  which  it  is  implied.  All  the  change  lies  in  the  fact  that 
two   operations,  at  first  distinct,  are  fused  into  one.  ...     As  we 
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approximate  to  the  end  of  the  process,  we  are  able  to  see  implied,  in 
the  idea  before  us,  not  merely  a  complementary  and  contradictory 
idea  on  the  same  level,  but  an  idea  which  at  once  complements  and 
transcends  the  starting-point.  The  second  idea  is  here  from  the 
first  in  harmony  with  the  idea  which  it  complements"  (p.  133). 
Mr.  McTaggart  first  draws  from  these  considerations  (p.  134),  the 
conclusion,  already  indicated,  but  not  developed,  in  his  first  chapter, 
"  that  the  importance  of  negation  in  the  dialectic  is  by  no  means 
primary."  In  fact  (p.  135),  "the  presence  of  negation  is  not  only  a 
mere  accident  of  the  dialectic,  but  an  accident  whose  importance 
continuously  decreases  as  the  dialectic  progresses,  and  as  its  subject- 
matter  becomes  more  fully  understood."  He  then  passes  on  to 
observe  that  if  the  relation  of  the  various  ideas  to  one  another  in 
different  stages  of  the  dialectic  process  is  not  the  same,  the  relation 
of  all  the  finite  stages  to  the  Absolute  Idea  need  not  be  the  same  as 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  one  another  as  finite  categories  in 
the  dialectic  process  (p.  136),  "The  very  existence  of  the  dia- 
lectic thus  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  not  in  every  sense  objectively 
correct,"  for  no  transition  in  the  dialectic  takes  place  "  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  type  belonging  to  the  highest  point  of  view."  On  Hegel's 
own  premises,  then,  we  are  forced,  according  to  Mr.  McTaggart,  to 
dissent  from  the  view  that  "  the  procession  of  the  categories,  with 
its  advance  through  oppositions  and  reconciliations  "  expresses  the 
deepest  nature  of  pure  thought.  In  fine,  Mr.  McTaggart  thus  asserts 
substantially  that  negation,  the  constant  instrument  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  dialectic,  not  only  becomes  progressively  less  signifi- 
cant as  we  advance,  but  pretty  completely  vanishes  from  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  when  that  final  goal  of  the  whole 
process  is  reached.  This  conclusion  is  one  which,  coming  from  a 
critic  who  has  so  skilfully  defended  the  dialectic  method  in  his 
earlier  chapters,  is  surprising  enough  ;  and  it  suggests  the  wonder 
whether  Hegel  may  not  turn  in  his  grave  on  finding  himself  thus 
treated,  by  an  apologist,  in  regard  to  what  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  favorite  of  all  his  theses.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  the  merits  of  Mr,  McTaggart's  own  contention  concerning  what  is 
the  most  consistent  reading  of  the  Hegelian  premises,  certain  it  is 
that  if  the  Hegelian  Absolute  Idea  is  obliged  to  abandon  its  property 
in  negations,  it  might  as  well  at  once  go  into  the  receiver's  hands. 

Chapter  V,  "On  the  Relation  of  the  Dialectic  to  Time,"  is  wel- 
come, whatever  its  other  features,  as  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  neglected  problems  of  the  system  and  of  Metaphysics  in 
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general.  But  Mr.  McTaio;3Tt  here  develops  only  Uic  more  platoly, 
and  now  as  his  own  metaphysical  theses,  the  same  conuderationt 
ihat  in  the  foregoing  chapter  determined  his  rejection  of  negation  as 
a  feature  of  essential  imi>onance  to  the  system  a!t  a  whole.  He  tirst 
rightly  points  out  what  the  conventional  criticii  and  expositors  of 
Hegel  have  very  blindly  failed  to  recognize,  that  the  dialectic  process 
cannot  be  viewed  as  expressing  a  reality  that  in  its  ultimate  nature 
exists  merely  in  time.  The  conventional  tradition  declares  that 
Hegel's  Absolute  exists  only  as  the  result  of  a  temporal  process  of 
evolution.  This  ts,  on  occasion,  expressly  denied  by  Hegel;  and 
Mr.  McTaggart  quite  accur-itely  rejects  the  interpretation.  But  if 
the  time  process  is  not  ultimately  real,  the  question  of  course  remains, 
what  rebtion  the  existing  time  process  has  to  ultimate  reality.  The 
Absolute,  as  such,  is  not  in  time  \  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  what 
sense  does  time  exist  in  the  Absolute  \  Here  Mr.  McTaggart  speaks 
rather  in  his  own  person  as  met^iphysician,  and  finds  serious  diffi- 
culties in  tbe  miy  of  any  solution  that  can  be  delinitcly  suggested 
for  the  problem.  Any  tinse  process,  cipccially  a  timt:  process  of  the 
dialectic  type,  involves  in  each  of  its  stages  iinperfcction,  This 
imperfection  now  occupies  the  same  poaition  tliut  negation  occupied 
itk  the  previous  chapter.  In  any  stage  of  the  process  the  imperfec- 
tion has  an  existence  tJiat,  as  Mr,  McTaggart  show.s  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  negative  or  illusorj-.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
McTaggart  finds  it  impossible  to  regard  these  imperfections  as 
existing  in.  the  Absolute  unreduced,  or  in  the  same  form  in  which 
Uicy  appear  in  the  time  process.  The  result  is  an  antinomy  between 
the  perfectioD  of  the  Absolute,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  stages 
of  the  temporal  dialectic  process,  which  Mr.  McTaggart  professes 
himself  unable  to  solve,  although  he  very  ingeniously  re.i.sons,  in  a 
fashion  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  recently  so  freely  employed  by 
Mr.  Bradley,  that  ouj  inability  to  discover  the  positive  solution  of 
this  particular  problem  docs  not  forbid  us  to  accept  the  dialectic 
method  as  sufficiently  showing  that,  Irom  the  nature  of  the  Absolute 
Idea,  there  must  be  a  solution. 

Chapter  VI,  "On  the  Final  Result  of  the  Dialectic  "  is,  in  its  main 
section,  a  discussion  of  the  problem,  whether,  from  Hegel's  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  a  true  point  of  view.  Cognition  can  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  expression  of  Spirit.  The  conclusions  reached  arc 
closely  analogous  to  those  of  -Vr.  Bradley,  but  arc  independently 
expressed,  and  are  brought  into  a  pretty  close  relation  with  the  text 
of  Hegel.     Chapter  VII,  "On  the  Application  of  the  Dialectic,"  is 
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a  critical  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  to  its  various 
applications  in  the  philosophy  of  Nature  and  of  Spirit. 

So  much  for  an  inadequate  summary  of  the  volume  before  us. 
Any  extended  criticism  of  the  numerous  problems  involved  would 
lead  us,  indeed,  very  far  afield.  A  few  observations  are,  ho*ever, 
in  order.  The  present  critic  firmly  believes ;  first,  that  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  can  only  be  given  upon  a  gene- 
tic basis  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  principal  document  for  such  a 
genetic  treatment  must  necessarily  be  the  Pkdnomenologie,  apart  from 
which  the  expositor  is  almost  inevitably  led  astray  as  to  some  of  the 
principal  points  of  the  doctrine.  One  can  only  regret  that  Mr. 
McTaggart,  following  the  traditions  of  the  old  Hegelian  School,  and 
of  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling,  has  neglected  the  Phdnommologie  in  ob- 
taining and  illustrating  bis  own  view  as  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  dialectic  method.  I  must  believe  that,  in  the  light  of  a  study  of 
that  document,  Mr.  McTaggart  would  have  been  led  to  different 
results  as  to  the  place  which  negation,  and  the  negative  element  in 
general,  not  only  dp  occupy,  but  logically  must  occupy  in  the  Hege- 
lian system. 

As  to  the  main  results  of  Mr.  McTaggart,  he  seems  to  be  in  the 
main  correct  in  his  view  of  the  relation  of  pure  thought  to  experience ; 
only  I  myself  should  state  these  relations  with  a  slightly  different 
emphasis.  In  the  world  in  which  Hegel  was^t  home,  namely,  in 
the  world  of  human  history,  as  known  in  his  age,  in  the  world  of 
literary  and  political  movements,  such  as  attracted  his  attention,  in 
the  world  of  religion,  —  in  the  world,  in  brief,  of  the  ethical  relations 
of  mankind,  his  interest  in  the  facts  of  experience  was  keen,  and  this 
interest  unquestionably  determined  in  a  large  measure  the  very  essen- 
tials of  his  doctrine.  He  was  fond  of  appealing  to  experience, 
in  these  known  regions,  verj'  explicitly.  His  attitude  was  always 
that  of  a  critic  rather  than  of  a  reporter;  at  his  best,  he  loved  a  sort 
of  allegorical  and,  in  his  earlier  work,  distinctly  romantic  reconstruc- 
tion of  what  he  took  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  facts  of  experience.  And 
as  soon  as  his  reconstruction  was  made,  he  proceeded  too  readily  to 
very  broad  generalizations,  which  he  pronounced  with  an  air  of  infal- 
libility that  easily  became  offensive  to  his  opponents ;  but  he  was 
not  unaware  of  his  dependence  on  experience.  His  condemnation 
of  mere  empiricism  was,  like  Carlyle's  familiar  assaults  upon  the 
methods  of  the  Dry-as-dust  students,  a  protest  against  one-sidedness, 
quite  consistent,  in  his  own  case,  with  an  extended  and  often  minute 
erudition.      That,  in  developing  his  philosophy,  he  should  wholly 
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ignore  this  relation  to  experience  was  impossible :  and  to  attribute 
such  ignoring  to  him  is  simply  a  slander  of  his  critics.  His  popular 
reputation  for  a  priori  indifference  to  fact  was  most  nearly  justiAed 
by  his  undertakings  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  ;  but  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Nature,  in  Hegel's  day.  was  the  wilderness  of  philosophy, 
fuU  of  swamps  and  mirages,  where  anybody  was  certain  to  lose  his 
bead  who  vcutuicd  there.  And  Heg<:l  liappencd  to  dislike  physical 
science,  and  yet  to  be  forced,  like  many  another  German  professor 
of  his  day,  to  talk  of  its  problems  as  if  he  had  mastered  them.  As 
n  fact,  however,  the  actual  experiences  of  !legel  were,  as  just  said, 
experiences  of  certain  aspects  of  human  life.  And  of  these  bis 
philosophy  is  an  interpretation,  guided  by  an  cxtraordinarj-  power  in 
dealing  with  ultimate  problems,  and  in  generalizing  from  life  to  uni- 
versal truth. 

But  now,  as  to  the  relation  of  pure  thought  (o  the  study  of  such 
a  range  of  experience  as  this  :  To  think,  as  Mr.  McTaggart  uell 
says,  is  for  Hegel,  as  for  any  other  philosopher,  to  reconstruct  the 
meaning  of  eipericncc  In  ideal  tcnns.  But  the  experience  whose 
meaning  Hegel  reconstructs,  is  primarily  an  experience  of  IJfe,  of 
ethically  significant  Life,  in  all  the  complexity  of  its  conflicts.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  reconstruct  this  Life  in  ideal  terms  is  to  make  use 
of  abstraction!*,  which  as  such  appear  essentially  inadequate  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  that  they  are  to  depict.  What  Hegel  calls  the 
Understanding  tries  to  meet  this  natural  defect  of  our  ideas  by  merely 
multiplying  abstractions  and  omiiling  conuectionsK  in  tlie  way  that 
Mephistophelcs  classically  described  to  the  student.  But  tiic  inevi- 
table result  of  multiplying  abstractions  is  that,  because  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  abiitractions,  you  multiply  contradictions  amongst 
the  v^iriuus  one-sided  accounts  that  you  give  of  yuur  object.  Now 
Hegel's  nietliod  of  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  the  Understanding 
depends,  ^or  himself,  essentially,  upon  the  reflective  observation,  to 
whith,  in  the  J'fianommehgit,  he  constintly  invites  attention,  and 
which  in  the  more  tcchnicaJly  veiled  processes  of  the  L^gU  is  siill 
always  present,  th.il  Thought  itself  is  after  all,  even  its  most  abstract 
form,  a  kind  of  living,  and  a  kind  of  living  that,  in  its  higher  and 
more  conscious  development,  will,  in  his  opinion,  prove  to  be  the 
ver>-  essence  and  lultilmeni  of  tlic  true  Life  itself.  When  you 
think,  you  act.  In  other  words,  you  live.  The  Understanding 
watches  only  the  dead  results  of  the  thinking  process,  and  thus 
gets  tlie  barren,  disconnected  abstractions.  The  Reason  it  is  that 
observes  reflectively,  not  merely  the  results  of  the  thinking  process, 
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the  todte  Gedanken,  but  the  vital,  conscious,  and,  if  you  will,  essen- 
tially practical  process  that  constructs  the  thoughts.  Thought  for 
Hegel  is  thus,  as  Mr.  McTaggart  well  points  out  in  chapter  VI,  a 
process  not  merely  theoretical,  but  essentially  practical.  Hegel's 
thesis  thus  is  that  there  is  no  process  of  life,  however  practical,  how- 
ever complex,  however  passionate,  which  has  not  its  precise  equiva- 
lent, on  a  higher  level,  in  an  explicit  thinking  process;  the  difference 
being  merely  that,  while  the  life  process,  in  the  confusedness  of 
passing  feeling,  may  be  to  any  extent  unaware  of  its  own  content 
and  meaning,  the  corresponding  process  on  the  level  of  thought, 
when  this  thought  is  rational,  is  clearly  conscious  of  its  own  mean- 
ing. Id  brief,  Hegel's  thesis  is  that  thinking  is  conscious  living; 
and  he  feels  justified  in  asserting,  in  consequence,  that  living  is 
more  or  less  unconscious  thinking.  And  as,  for  him,  the  Universe 
as  Spirit  comes  to  be  identified  with  the  Whole  of  Life,  one  has 
before  one,  at  a  stroke,  all  the  essential  theses  of  the  system.  The 
identity  of  Thought  and  fieing,  the  thesis  that  the  rational  is  real 
and  the  real  rational,  —  these  follow  at  once  if  the  essential  consid- 
eration is  granted  :  namely,  that  when  you  think,  you  are  still  living 
in  essentially  the  same  sense  in  which  you  were  living  before  you 
began  to  think,  with  the  sole  difference  that,  in  case  you  turn  from 
the  mere  abstractions  to  a  reflection  upon  the  process  of  your  new 
life,  you  are  able  (and  that  is  the  sole  advantage  and  differentia  of 
your  new  life)  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 

Closely  related  to  this  central  thesis  is  that  other  matter  which 
has  caused  Mr.  McTaggart  so  much  difficulty.  The  place  of  nega- 
tion, and  consequently  of  imperfection  in  life  and  in  thought,  is  more 
clearly  indicated  by  Hegel  in  his  earlier  work,  than  it  is  in  the  much 
more  subdivided,  and  consequently  scattered,  technical  discussions  of 
the  Ij}gic,  although  ever  and  anon  in  the  latter  work  he  returns  to 
the  essential  point.  From  experience,  first,  Hegel  derived  his  thesis 
as  to  this  aspect,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  Perfection  exists  only  in 
and  by  virtue  of  Imperfection.  The  thesis,  in  an  intensely  empirical 
expression,  has  been  made  familiar  to  our  own  literary  public  by  the 
poetry  of  Browning.  Browning,  presumably,  knew  nothing  of  Hegel ; 
but  Hegel,  who  grew  up  in  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  the  Romantic  School,  and  who  viewed  all  this  world  of  tragedy 
with  an  appreciative  but  optimistic  interest,  made  precisely  the  in- 
duction that  Browning  has  in  our  days  expressed.  His  philosophy  is 
to  justify  this  induction.  How?  As  before,  when  the  philosopher 
thinks,  his  thinking  process,  from  Hegel's  point  of  view,  is  itself  a 
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Life,  as  well  as  a  brief  absiracl  and  epitome  of  the  World  Life. 
What  appears  in  the  world  as  conflict  of  motives,  appears  to  the 
Understanding  as  a  hopeless  contradiction  amongst  its  abstractions, 
and  to  the  Reason  as  the  moving  principle  of  human  life,  uncon- 
scious ill  the  everyday  world,  or  only  half  conscious,  but  fully 
conscious  as  the  guiding  principle  in  the  moveinent  of  thought. 
Contradictory  propositions  are  never  both  equally  true.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  the  consciousness  of  cunliadiction  is  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple that  guides  thought  towards  truth,  but  it  is  an  aspect  of  the 
essence  of  that  life  of  thought  which  for  Hcgd  is  the  Truth  itself. 
To  suppose  that  this  aspect  vanishes  *in  the  Absolute  Idea,'  as  Mr. 
McTaggart  does,  is  to  miss  absolutely  (one  feels,  under  the  circum- 
stances, almost  disposed  to  say  hopelessly)  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  Hegel's  system.  The  problem  of  time  in  its 
relation  to  imperfcclion  is  a  raacier  of  much  finer  consideration  and 
belongs  not  here,  in  view  of  our  limiU- 

Despite  such  differences,  however,  one  welcomes  Mr.  McTa^^'s 
book  as  an  independent  and  instructive  contribution  both  to  the 
study  of  ilegel  and  to  Philosophy  in  general.  Tosla.h  Rovce. 


Grundriss  lUr   Psyehohgit,   von   Wilhelm  Wukdt,  Leipzig. 
Wilhelm  Engclmann,  1896.  —  pp.  v,  39J. 

The  founder  of  experimental  psychology  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand for  ashort,  systematic  outline  of  the  Leipzig  lectures,  from  which 
bis  numerous  courses  and  voluminous  works  have  proceeded.  While 
the  university  lectures  have  always  been  elementary,  they  have  served, 
not  only  as  an  introduction  10  the  new  psychology',  but  also  to  the 
system  of  philosophy,  which  rises  above  this  foundation.  The  present 
book  is  not  merely  an  outline  of  the  lectures,  but  is  also  an  important 
supplement  to  them.  Il  is,  in  fact,  an  admirable  present.ntion  of 
Wundt's  method  of  thinking,  and  of  his  most  recent  conclusions  on 
many  of  the  deeper  problems  of  philosophy.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
only  work  of  moderate  compass  which  Professor  Wundt  has  h.id  time 
to  prepare.  The  Le<tures  on  Human  ami  Animal  Ptychehgy,  origi- 
nally published  thirty-three  years  ago,  contained  nearly  one  thousand 
p.tges,  while  their  late  reviiion  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  the 
mature  thoughts  of  the  author,  and  gives  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  his 
systematic  method  of  thinking. 

The  Gruiiiriss  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  popularizing  the  ideas 
of  the  master  ainong  the  educated  of  all  lands,  and  of  all  dcpanments 
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of  learning.  Wundt's  example  of  self-repression  will  furnish  numer- 
ous lessons  to  his  disciples  of  even  the  second  and  third  degree. 

As  Wundt's  lectures  are  always  given  without  dictation,  so  his 
books  are  written  without  the  scissors.  Repetition  of  thought  must 
exist  in  so  voluminous  an  author,  but  few  writers  on  psychology  have 
been  as  willing  as  he  to  recast  their  thoughts  for  successive  volumes. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  his  wonderfully  progressive  mind  to 
be  able  to  improve  upon  his  own  previous  expositions;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  mark  of  his  untiring  industry  that  whatever  comes  from  his 
pen  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  most  recent  thought.  The 
revision  of  the  VorUsungen  is  his  only  work  that  appears  to  have 
been  forced,  and  it  bears  sufhcient  marks  of  care  to  bring  it  within 
the  above  category. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  monumental 
Grundziige.  There  is,  however,  an  omission  of  all  physiological 
description,  and  of  almost  all  physiological  conclusions.  The  further 
absence  of  all  experimental  data,  and  the  very  brief  mention  of  the 
psycho-physic  methods,  will  indicate  some  of  the  limitations  of  the 
present  problem.  It  deals,  not  with  the  bridges  and  roads  over 
which  the  new  psychology  has  journeyed,  but  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  reality  now  in  our  presence.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  Wundt 
has  substituted  the  analytic  for  his  own  synthetic  method.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  is  by  far  the  most  extreme  example  of  the 
synthetic  method  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  book  is  intended  to 
be  an  outline  of  psychology  in  the  narrower  sense. 

An  Introduction  of  thirty-two  pages  is  particularly  suggestive,  and 
when  translated  it  should  be  read  by  all  students  who  are  begin- 
ning the  study  of  psychology.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  problems  of 
psychology,  and  with  its  relation  to  the  other  sciences.  More  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  general  tendencies  of  the  subject  than  is  usual 
even  in  Wundt's  works.  Psychological  methods  are  treated  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  Introduction  closes  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  subject.  No  comparable  statement  of  these  topics  has  ever 
been  made.  It  is  a  clear  and  simple  analysis  of  the  very  trouble- 
some questions  arising  at  the  threshold  of  all  earnest  investigation 
of  psychological  science.  The  beginner  always  asks  for  their  solu- 
tion. If  he  cannot  understand  the  answer  entirely,  he  is  yet  helped, 
and  may  return  at  will,  as  light  dawns,  till  at  last  Wundt's  notions  are 
firmly  grasped. 

The  first  section  deals  with  psychic  elements  in  the  usual  manner 
of  the  synthetic  school.      Relatively  more  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on 
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ihe  feelings  than  is  the  case  in  the  laiger  work.  The  specilic  ene^y 
of  the  ncn-cs  i».  oi  course,  strongly  combated.  Some  ol  the  illustra- 
tions used  in  this  connection  might  well  be  questioned,  if  a  lesser 
lutliorily  had  employed  Uieni.  The  same  could  also  be  said  of  the 
illustration  on  page  71,  concerning  llic  effect  of  weak  Sight  on  our 
perception  of  blue  and  red.  Many  persons  find  llut  fa  the  evening 
blue  turns  black  earlier  than  red.  Of  course  this  depends  largely 
upon  tint  and  hue.  Some  may  continue  to  doubt  the  "  unumstoasliche 
Hcwcis  "  for  the  existence  of  two  aepanitc  physiological  processes  lor 
color  and  colorless  excitation  of  the  retina  \  and  especially  tlie  cod- 
clusivcne&s  of  the  evidence  for  the  discontinuity  of  color  sensations 
fp.  84).  On  the  whole,  the  section  is  an  .-idniirable  analysis  of  the 
simpler  facts  of  mind.  Professor  Wundt  has  attempted  to  describe 
these  elements  so  minutely  that  difference  of  opinion  reg.trding  minor 
points  will  certainly  arise,  He  has  hroiight  to  thi.s  work  the  lirmcst 
grasp  of  the  materials  ever  found  in  one  individual.  But  even  an 
old  pupil  may  be  surprised  at  the  boldness  with  which  some  of  his 
conclusions  are  stated.  Whether  every  point  can  be  maintained  or 
not,  this  seaion  is  the  best  description  I  know  of  the  analysis  and 
classiricaiioii  of  elemenury  states  of  mind. 

The  second  section  begins  the  synthesis  of  the  elements.  It  is 
called  psychic  products  {Gebildc),  and  treats  of  the  nature  of  intcn- 
sive  perceptions  (sound),  of  space  perception,  of  time  perception, 
and  of  the  compound  feelings,  emotions,  and  voluntary*  processes 
{WillensvorgiiHgt).  The  descriptions  of  alt  these  states  are  as  satis- 
factory as  one  could  desire.  J[u*it  precisely  how  these  compoimds 
grow  out  of  the  simple  elements  described  in  section  one,  is  not 
always  clear. 

One  is  often  reminded  in  reading  this  chapter  of  the  probable  use 
to  which  tins  volume  will  be  put.  As  an  exposition  of  the  author's 
views,  both  for  his  own  students  and  f»r  the  wider  circle  of  readers 
who  may  desire  to  inform  themselves,  there  is  only  praise  for  the  form 
and  matter  of  this  section.  If  we  consider  the  work  as  a  text-book 
for  our  own  colleges,  there  would  arise  the  same  objection  which  is 
found  with  nearly  all  existing  books, —  too  many  clearly  unsettled 
questions  arc  positi%'ely  disposed  of.  Of  course  it  was  not  intended 
by  the  author  for  such  use,  It  seems,  however,  that  some  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  evidence  against  the  so-called 
'sen5or).il  and  muscular '  forms  of  reaction. 

In  the  third  section  is  described  the  connection  of  the  psychic 
products  resulting  in  consciousness,  attention,  forms  of  association 
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and  of  apperception,  and  the  psychic  states  of  hallucination,  dreams, 
hypnosis,  etc.  This  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  be  only  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  section, 
while  its  relation  to  the  one  that  follows  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Consciousness  is  the  connection  of  the  psychic  products.  It  does 
not  consist  merely  of  the  separate  psychic  products,  or  even  of  their 
sum,  but  exists  specifically  in  their  union  of  these  products.  This 
emphasis  of  relativity  enables  one  readily  to  understand  the  author's 
conception  of  a  general  consciousness  {GesammtbewussUein  or  Volk$- 
bewusstsein).  Less  clear  to  the  uninitiated  will  appear  the  paragraphs 
on  the  circuit  of  attention  and  that  of  consciousness.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  terms  seems  to  be  a  new  one,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  is  not  apparent.  Attention  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  single  points  simultaneously  attended  to,  while  consciousness  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  successive  events  tl^t  may  be  grasped  at 
once. 

The  treatment  of  association  is  the  least  satisfactory  point  of  this 
section.  The  two  objections  to  the  associational  school  do  not  seem 
valid,  at  least  against  the  later  representatives  of  that  school.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  assumption  that  this  school  has  remained  unin- 
fluenced by  the  experimentalists.  If  I  understand  the  matter  at  all, 
the  associational  psychology  finds  in  the  very  complexity  of  the  asso- 
ciated ideas  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  their  connection.  Pro- 
fessor Wundt  cannot  be  blamed  for  lack  of  reverence  for  the  English 
school.  He  has  obtained  little  assistance  from  it,  and  has  often 
been  most  grievously  misunderstood. 

For  some  reason  the  '  most  fundamental  form '  of  simultaneous 
association  (fusion)  has  been  omitted  from  this  book.  Otherwise 
the  classes  and  general  plan  are  the  same  as  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Grundziige.  The  style  of  the  presentation  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  larger  work.  In  fact,  in  many  places  one  misses  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Wundt's  natural  style.  One  is  partly  compensated 
for  this  in  other  places  by  unusual  incisiveness  and  directness, 
which  will  doubtless  be  more  pleasing  to  the  general  reader  than  to 
the  professional  psychologist. 

The  apperceptive  functions  are  distinguished  from  the  associational 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  an  active  impulse  of  the  will.  "The 
simplest  function  of  apperception  is  the  relation  of  two  psychic  con- 
tents to  one  another."  The  most  productive  of  the  simple  functions 
is  that  of  comparison,  which  results  in  the  consciousness  either  of 
agreement  or  of  disagreement.     Those  not  familiar  with  Wundt's 
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system  will  find  this  part  of  (h«  Grtmdriss  very  attriclivc.     It  might 
••ell  have  been  extended  to  double  the  present  compass. 

Under  •  psychical  states '  are  discussed  in  a  general  wny  the 
nature  and  condition  nf  hallucination,  illusiotiii,  and  certain  more 
serious  pathological  states,  besides  sleep,  dreams,  and  hypnotism. 

ScctioQ  IV  has  to  do  with  psychical  development.  The  psychical 
properties  of  animals  arc  first  con:)idcred.  The  possibility  is  ad-{ 
mittcd  that  human  consciousness  may  have  evolved  from  that  of  the 
lower  animals.  No  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  indicate  the  steps 
of  the  ascent.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  Wundtian  in  this  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  interpolation  adds  to  the  inieieBl  of 
the  volume.  The  possibilities  in  a  strictly  genetic  presentation  of 
thi«  subject  are  now  so  vast  that  the  reader  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
mere  mention. 

The  development* of  the  child's  mind  is  the  most  disappointing 
chapter  in  the  book  So  much  has  bten  done  on  this  subject  (or  the 
last  ten  years  that  a  m-isler  mind  miglu  be  expected  to  deliver  some 
weighty  message.  ProfesHor  Wundi  has  not  ignored  the  importance 
of  this  phase  of  psychulof^y.  Indeed,  no  advocate  of  the  genetic 
metliod  of  invcsCij^atioii  could  fail  to  emphasize  Uie  imporlance  of  the 
embryonic  mind.  There  is,  iniforlvnately,  little  in  this  chapter  to 
indicate  that  Professor  Wundi  has  brought  his  extraordinary  power 
of  generalization  to  bear  upon  the  w.ii1ing  mzss.  of  unorganized 
material,  tlis  insight  and  keen  analysis  from  personal  observ.-itioa 
arc  displayed  in  several  par.-igraphs,  especially  in  the  activity  of  the 
phantasy,  and  in  the  origin  oE  the  understanding. 

While  thb  entire  section  will  perhaps  Impress  the  professional 
psychologist  unfavorably,  the  general  reader  will  find  it  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  in  the  book.  1'he  latter  part  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  language,  of  myths,  and  of  morals.  On  these  sub* 
jects  the  author  has  long  had  clear  ideas,  and  the  reader  only  regrets 
that  the  space  devoted  to  their  exposition  is  so  contracted.  The 
gradual  infringement  of  moral-social  purposes  upon  the  mythical- 
religious  motives  is  asserted. 

In  section  V  are  considered  psychic  causality  and  its  laws.  The 
discussion  is  transferred  to  the  domain  of  metaphysics,  and  while  it 
deals  with  the  end  of  all  psychological  investigation,  it  cannot  be 
carried  on  in  [he  language  of  an  empirical  science.  It  is  interesting 
to  have  in  %hort  compass  the  views  of  a  great  thinker  on  the  ques- 
tions here  raised,  tliough  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  attempt  to 
express  in  few  words  the  exact  stage  of  development  indicated  in  this 
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section.  Professor  Wundt  has  not  ceased  growing  in  his  metaphysi- 
cal DotioDS,  and  we  may  yet  expect  from  his  pen  a  work  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  '  first  philosophy '  than  even  his  System  or  his 
Logik. 

A  translation  into  English  of  the  GrundrUs  is  announced,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  both  the  great  Grundzuge  and  the  Ethik  are  soon  to  be 
translated.  Wundt's  reputation  cannot  greatly  increase  among  psy- 
ciiologists,  but  the  general  philosophical  world  is  likely  to  hear  much 
more  of  him  in  the  future  through  translations  and  the  populariza- 
tion of  his  numerous  works.  The  present  work,  when  translated,  will 
assist  not  a  little  in  this  movement,  though  it  will  probably  not  be 
used  as  a  text-book  to  any  great  extent  in  American  colleges. 

H.  K.  Wolfe. 

An  Outline  of  Psychology,  by  E.  B.  Titchener.    New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1S96.  —  pp.  xiv,  352. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  Professor  Titchener  explains  that 
while  it  is  designed  primarily  as  a  text-book  for  students  of  psychol- 
ogy in  Cornell  University,  he  hopes  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  may 
extend  beyond  these  limits.  The  author's  hope  will  undoubtedly  be 
fulfilled.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  excellent,  and  worthy  of  tak- 
ing a  foremost  place  among  the  many  text-books  on  this  subject. 

The  object  of  the  Outline  is  to  present  *'  in  brief  outline  and  simple 
form  the  methods  and  most  important  results  of  experimental  psy- 
chology." Its  appearance  is  significant  of  the  change  which  is  going 
on  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  psychology.  It  may  be  said 
that  Kiilpe's  Grundriss  der  Psyehologie  was  the  first  adequate  presen- 
tation of  the  latest  development  of  experimental  psychology ;  first,  in 
vindicating  the  function  of  experiment  as  against  the  so-called  '  intro- 
spective' and  more  speculative  methods  of  the  older  psychology,  and 
next,  as  showing  that  the  experimental  method  was  applicable  to  psy- 
chology independently,  and  not  merely  so  far  forth  as  it  stands  in 
relation  to  physiology.  The  Outline  occupies  substantially  the  same 
position  as  Kiilpe's  Grundriss,  without  aiming  at  the  same  detailed 
treatment.  But  for  us  it  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  It  is  the 
first  systematic  text-book  of  its  kind  written  in  English,  and  intended 
for  use  in  undergraduate  study.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  methods  and  results  of  the  later  development  of  psychology 
are  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  property,  not  of  the  specialist  alone, 
but  of  the  ordinary  student  as  well.     The  mode  which  is  adopted  in 
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this  volume  of  bringing  the  experimental  side  of  the  subject  to  th« 
notice  of  the  reader,  consists  in  giving  at  each  stage  of  the  exposi- 
tion, after  the  general  analysis,  a  statement  of  appropriate  methods 
of  investigation,  and  of  simple  illustraiive  facts. 

The  ^Undpoint  of  ihc  book  is  "  that  of  tlic  traditional  English 
school,"  modified,  however,  by  relation  to  the  theories  of  tJic  modern 
tJerman  experimental  school.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  author  taking 
mind  as  the  sum  of  llie  mental  procL'Sses  and  treating,  hrst,  thv 
menul  elenietits  or  elemenury  processes,  and,  next,  the  complex 
combinjtioiii  of  these  element!*, 

Every  idea  —  idea  being  et)uivalent  to  VorsttUung  in  Wundl's  ter- 
niinolog)'  ^can  be  resolved  into  elements:  these  elements  arc  termed* 
sensations,  whether  they  ure  peripherally  or  centrally  conditioned^ 
they  are  "  those  elemental  conscious  processes  which  are  connected 
with  bodily  processes  in  definite  bodily  organs."  All  sensations 
possess  three  attributes  ;  llie  fourth,  extent,  is  only  to  be  found  in 
visual  and  cutaneous  sensations.  0(  these  attributes  it  is  quality 
which  is  fundamental  and  characteristic.  Sensations  ate  classified 
by  reference  lo  their  sense-organs. 

While  sensations,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  miny  qualitative  differ- 
ences—  in  fact,  according  to  the  enumeration  given,  over  43,000  — 
feeling,  as  afTection,  possesses  only  two  qualities,  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness.  Pain  as  unplca-santness  is  held  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  pain  as  common  sensation.  Plca.<>aRtncss  and  unpleasantness  are 
the  representatives  in  consciousness  of  the  two  physiological  processes 
anabolism  and  kaiabolism;  these  are  general  processes  not  confined 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  any  special  organ.  In  like  manner  pleasant- 
ness and  unplea-santness  .ire  general  psychical  proccs&cs,  and  exhibit 
only  the  two  simple  qualities.  I'-sycho logically  regarded,  affection  is 
the  •  way  of  receiving  '  impressions  ;  it  has  three  attributes,  quality, 
intensity,  duration.  In  investigating  affection  even  experimental 
introspection  proves  to  be  of  little  value :  it  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  indirect  physiological  method,  1  n  the  order  of  expo- 
sition we  are  met  next  by  the  inquiry,  Is  there  a  third  mental  clement 
presented  in  the  phenomena  of  conation  and  attention  ?  After  con- 
sidering first  the  metaphysical,  next  the  psychological  grounds,  for 
upholding  the  existence  of  such  an  element,  Professoi  Titchener 
concludes  that  the  phenomena  in  qucalion  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  complexes  of  sensation  and  aftecUon,  And  thus  the  final 
t.isk  of  the  psychologist  becomes  plain:  all  mental  processes  are  to 
be  regarded  as  complexes  of  sensation  and  affection. 
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What  we  have  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  book,  then,  is  an 
analytic  study  of  complex  forms  of  consciousness.  First,  we  have  to 
deal  with  perceptions  or  ideas  in  their  extensive,  qualitative,  and  tem- 
poral aspects  J  next,  with  the  association  of  ideas,  with  feeling  and 
emotion,  with  voluntary  movement  and  action.  True  to  the  method 
of  analysis,  the  author  treats  of  the  last  subject,  activity,  in  one 
chapter,  grouped  together  with  others  merely  as  dealing  with  phenom- 
ena of  a  certain  degree  of  complexity.  Associations  are  divided  into 
simultaneous  and  successive  ;  associations  by  similarity  and  con- 
tiguity are  both  classified  as  forms  of  successive  association.  The 
one  law  of  association  is  that  "  all  the  connections  set  up  between 
sensations  by  the  formation  of  ideas  tend  to  persist,  even  when  the 
original  conditions  of  connection  are  no  longer  fulfilled."  The  third 
part  of  the  Outline  deals  with  the  most  complex  phenomena,  with 
self-consciousness,  sentiment,  and  with  processes  which  may  be 
termed  intellectual.  One  chapter  is  given  to  showing  how  by  reac- 
tion experiments  we  may  understand  the  synthesis  of  action,  and  one 
to  the  consideration  of  the  limits  of  psychology,  and  of  its  relation  to 
metaphysics. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  general  theoretical  construction 
accepted  in  the  Outline:  whatever  its  final  truth  may  be,  it  loses  noth- 
ing in  the  hands  of  its  present  exponent.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  as 
a  text-book  that  this  volume  is  offered  to  our  notice,  and  in  this 
respect  it  deserves  very  high  praise.  The  exposition  is  throughout, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  clear,  concise,  and  vigorous.  One  feels  as  one 
reads  that  an  impartial  treatment  is  given  to  each  subject ;  and  the 
result  is  a  well-rounded  and  compact  presentation  of  psychology 
according  to  the  analytic  mode  of  study.  The  plan  of  bringing  theo- 
retical statement  constantly  face  to  face  with  the  experimental 
means  of  verification,  is  original  and  of  great  value  ;  it  ought  to  lead 
in  the  student's  mind  to  a  trained  habit  of  seeking  for  the  scientific 
evidence  for  the  propositions  which  are  advanced,  and  of  comparing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  greater  or  less  fruitfulness,  of 
different  kinds  of  evidence  and  methods  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  subject. 

When,  however,  one  adopts  the  practical  point  of  view,  one  must 
admit  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  book  bears  the  defects  of  its 
qualities.  Its  conciseness  and  systematic  character  are  purchased  at 
the  loss  of  a  certain  interest  and  attractiveness  which  the  subject 
possesses  in  the  hands  of  some  authors.  It  may  bedoubted  whether 
enough  consideration  has  been  shown  to  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
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&tud«nt  and  his  Intimate  desire  to  be  interested  in  what  is  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  consistent  omission  of  all  references  to  allied 
disciplines,  logic,  etliics,  and  so  forth,  may  easily  tend  lo  the  same 
result.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  true  psychological  theory  such 
an  ombsion  lias  much  to  commend  it  ;  for  undoubtedly  psycholi^y 
has  in  the  past  suftered  tnuch  from  a  too  close  alliance  wilh  the 
other  branches  of  philosophy.  Even  yet  our  vision  for  psychological 
fact  is  not  entirely  purged,  and  an  attentive  consideration  will  often 
disclose  the  fact  that  in  a  discussion  which  ought  lo  be  purely 
psychological,  we  are  introducing  factors  which  are  realty  external 
and  irrelevant.  Where  the  influence  is  not  definitely  marked,  it  may 
still  show  itself  as  a  bias  or  tendency.  Thus  in  one  respect  Pro- 
fessor Titchcner's  attempt  to  free  his  exposition  from  misleading 
implications  and  suggestions,  is  very  vaEuable.  And  yet  one  feels 
that  it  might  have  been  possible,  in  short  compass  and  without  detri- 
ment lo  the  scieniiHc  character  of  the  book,  to  indicate  the  relations 
which  bind  psychology  to  the  other  disciplines.  Such  an  addition 
would  have  helped  to  make  clear  what  factors  in  the  different  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  are  properly  psychological,  and  what,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  are  mote  property  'philosophical,'  atvd  in  doing  so  would  have 
helped  to  fit  psychology  for  a  task  which  it  is  in  many  respects 
adapted  to  perform,  the  introduction  of  students  to  philosophical 
study. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish  to  refer  to.  and  which  seenu 
to  be  of  some  importiincc.  There  is  in  this  book  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  reference  to  the  theories  and  hypotheses  which  psychology 
possesses  in  abundance.  I  am  not  referring  to  general  theories 
about  *  mind  and  body,'  but  to  the  conceptions  and  theories  advanced 
for  the  explanation  of  special  groups  of  facts.  Professor  Titclicner 
gives  his  theory  of  the  matter  and  there  stops  ;  the  procedure  is  intel- 
ligible, its  reasonableness  might  well  be  disputed.  It  tends  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  false  conception  of  the  completeness  and  finality  of 
psychological  theory-,  it  leaves  hitn  ignorant  of  facts  which,  though 
partly  of  historical  interest,  are  yet  necessary  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  any  presentation  of  psychology  other  than  this  particular 
one,  and  it  fails  lo  give  that  mental  tr.iiring  which  the  understanding 
and  discussion  of  rival  psychological  ihcorios  m:iy  well  give.  These 
are  all  somewhat  important  mattcis  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  tilncss  of  a  textbook  for  conveying  a  sound 
knowledge  of  psychology.  One  wishes  (o  have  not  merely  accurate 
information  and  instruction,  but  also  continued  stimulus  to  individual 
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reflection  and  criticism.  Naturally  where  the  student  is  using  a 
text-book  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  his  tendency  to 
accept  unthinkingly  the  ideas  of  the  author  can  be  in  some  degree 
checked.  Where,  however,  the  book  is  being  used  zum  Selbst- 
studium,  the  reader  needs  a  guide ;  for  the  sake  of  such  the  book 
might  well  be  in  some  measure  its  own  judge  and  critic.  I  see  no 
reason  why  in  such  ways  the  value  of  the  treatise  which  we  have 
before  us  might  not  be  materially  increased.  ^v  G  Smith 
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ETHICAL. 

T^e  Morai  and  Ethieal  Teachings  ef  the  Andent  Zorcastrian  Rtligton. 
A.  V.  Williams  Jackson.     Int  J.  E.,  VII,  i,  pp.  sS-63- 

Duilism  WAS  3  ctianicterisiic  tenet  of  the  Zoroaicrlan  creed.  The  two 
contending  »pint»  of  Good  and  Evlt  are  absolute.  This  is  fuodamcDtal  to 
the  entire  ethical  system.  As  2  prime  factor  in  this  Icnel  Maiidit  the  doc- 
trine ol  the  freedom  of  the  will  ;  and  a  second  impoitant  clement  is  the 
doctrine  of  man's  responsibility.  The  quintessence  of  the  moral  leachiof^ 
of  Zoroaster  may  be  summed  up  in  the  doctrinal  triad,  "good  thoughu. 
good  words,  good  deeds."  Thiougli  ihcsi;  three  augcs  the  soul  of  the 
rightcovift  man  asccndfi  At'tcr  death  into  the  Infinite  light ;  while  eviJ 
thotights,  etc.,  are  the  grftdcs  through  which  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  damned  falls 
to  endless  darkness.  In  the  ethical  code  we  may  6nd  almost  every  article 
of  our  duty  towards  God,  neighbor,  and  self,  rhj-sical  culture  and  freedom 
from  defilement  were  cmp!)a.>(ized.  The  reform  of  Zoroaster  had  also  its 
»ociaL  aspect,  in  that  it  upheld  the  care  of  domestic  animals  and  "the  good 
deeds  of  husbandry"  (avcsta),  and  assigned  to  each  class  in  the  state  its 
own  particular  duties.  —  On  the  other  hand,  certain  vicious  practices  and  * 
few  gross  superstition!!  worked  their  way  In.  With  the  decadence  of  the 
Achaemcnian  dynaiily,  the  moral  tone  of  Iran  was  weakened  by  a  wave  of 
luxury  ;  but  the  faith  contained  in  itself  the  remedy  against  dissolution.  As 
proof  of  the  merit  of  the  Zoroaslrian  creed,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  stands 
the  character  of  those  wlio  profess  llic  faith  to-day.  These  arc  the  com- 
munity of  the  I'arsis  in  India,  religious  exiles  from  Iran  since  the  da>-«  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion.  Albert  Lepevrk. 


Con.ideH€t.     Henry  Sturt.     Mind,  No.  19,  pp.  343-353- 

Conscience,  the  Kulding   principle  of  man's   ethical   judf;mcnts,  is  not 
something  external,  or  independent  of  his  personality.      Moral  judgments 
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are  rtached  by  a  sort  of  iDtuition  ;  they  are  formed  by  a  process  essentially 
inexact.  The  moral  faculty  is  subject  to  growth  and  change,  but  conscience 
is  remarkably  steady  and  regular.  To  explain  tliis  regularity  and  perma- 
nence of  moral  judgments,  we  must  suppose  a  permanent  moral  structure. 
The  permanent  factor  and  central  fact  of  moral  experience  is  the  regulation 
of  conduct  by  a  moral  ideal,  which  is,  specifically,  an  image  of  the  sort  of 
roan  each  person  thinks  he  ought  to  be.  The  ideal  is  personal,  and  the 
product  of  desire.  As  in  all  cases  of  desire,  so  here  we  form  the  image  of 
ourselves  as  acting  for  the  best ;  but  this  image,  rendered  permanent  by 
repetition  and  habit,  becomes  the  moral  ideal.  A  man  is  said  to  have  '  no 
conscience '  when  he  has  a  lack  of  moral  scruple  on  certain  points  of  con- 
duct This  moral  deficiency  has  its  origin  in  a  low  social  environment 
When  we  know  the  right  and  will  not  do  it,  we  '  disobey  conscience.'  A 
man  has  a  '  tender  conscience '  who  is  spontaneous  ia  the  habit  of  testing 
his  conduct  by  comparing  it  with  his  ideal,  and  of  making  sure  that  the 
ideal  itself  is  sound  by  comparing  its  elements  with  one  another.  The  man 
of  opposite  character  is  a  'hardened  sinner.'  One  who  is  conscious  of 
having  violated  the  moral  ideal,  but  who  has  not  yet  absolutely  abandoned 
it,  is  said  to  be  'conscience-stricken,'  to  be  ' remorseful '  when  this  con- 
sciousness is  very  acute,  and  '  penitent '  when  there  b  a  thoroughgoing 
renunciation  of  evil  courses  and  a  resolution  to  return  to  the  ideal.  These 
feelings  imply  a  fairly  high  grade  of  moral  development ;  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  '  bad  '  or  '  guilty  conscience '  which  contains  merely  a 
sense  of  shame  and  of  liability  to  punishment,  but  no  self-reproach  or  reso- 
lution to  do  good.  J.  D.  Logan. 

Ethiesfrom  a  purely  Practical  Standpoint.     Mrs.  Bain.     Mind,  No. 
19,  pp.  327-342. 

The  method  of  universal  is  tic  hedonism  is  the  most  reliable  and  effective 
—  the  most  genuinely  practical  —  method  for  the  guidance  of  private  con- 
duct, of  moral  teachers,  and  of  politicians.  The  impossibility  of  a  science 
of  hedonic  calculation  does  not  affect  the  situation,  because  we  are  not 
to  take  account  of  every  action,  but  of  general  lines  of  conduct  making 
due  allowances  for  disparities  in  human  nature  and  men's  environment 
Hedonic  instruction  will  aim  to  show  how  modes  of  conduct  are  or  are  not 
hedonically  justifiable.  The  instruction  will  have  a  moralizing  effect, 
because  men  will  possess  clearer  insight  into  the  consequences  of  acttonS' 
This  insight  will  become  morally  effective,  in  virtue  of  our  sympathetic  and 
social  nature.  j.  jj.  Logan. 

Essai  sur   Us  fondements   de  la  religion  et  de  la  morale.      A.   Spir. 
Rev.  de  M^t,,  IV,  pp.  629-645. 

The  cause  of  morality  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of  science,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  morality  is  bound  by  physical  laws  exclusively.     As 
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Kieocc  is  impoesililc  without  logical  law*  independent  a\  physical  laws  oi 
thought,  so  tmcmoniliiy  is  impossible  withoul;in>or»l  law  indepL-ndeni  of  the 
plipic:4l  laws  of  the  will.  The  fallacy  uf  taking  pleasure  aa  the  (oundatMin 
of  morality  is,  that  it  places  maa  at  the  point  of  vi«w  of  the  animal  who 
IcnowB  not  the  distiaction  between  good  and  cvU,  although  it  docs  know 
the  dUtinctton  between  plea«uTe  and  pain.  —  To  base  it  on  egoism  is  alike 
fallacious,  for  this  leduces  It  to  The  level  ol  tastes.  —  All  willing  has  its 
source  in  a  state  of  discontent,  and  the  final  end  is  ihu  of  harmooy  or 
ideatit>-.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  final  end  of  wiUug 
is  the  good.  —  The  goods  of  this  worldare  not  positively  bad,  as  the  aaccdcs 
lieldi  but  are  a  relative  good,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  bad  unless 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  without  regard  to  others.  The  normal 
naiurcof  things  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  and  the  bad  as  abnonnal. 
This  consciousness  of  the  absolute  opposition  between  good  and  bad  is  the 
loundation  of  morality.  —  What  is  the  relation  of  lliis  to  liberty?  Moral 
obligation  presupposcK  liberty,  but  libeity  is  not  an  iibnulute  faculty  determin- 
ing itself  independently,  but  is  the  participation  in  the  absolute  character  of 
the  moral  law.  There  is  more  paiticipation  as  there  is  more  knowledge 
The  true  is  the  normal  nature  of  thought,  and  the  good  is  tlvc  normal  nature 
of  the  will,  In  willing,  then,  in  realiiing  the  good,  we  are  free.  Hut  to 
will  to  rcaliie  the  good,  knowledge  is  necessary  \  therefore,  true  knowledge 
and  logical  thoiiglil  are  the  foundation  of  moral  freedom. 

A.  Allan- Forrest. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    Ef>lSTEMOLOGlCAL. 


TV  iViit  to  Bttievt.     William   |ahes.     New  World,   June,    1896, 
Vol.  V,  No.  18,  pp.  3»7-347. 

The  article  b^ns  by  distinguishing  Hypotheses  as  live  and  dead,  accord- 
ing as  they  do  or  do  not  tend  to  issue  in  coneaponding  acts  ;  and  Options 
as  (a)  lining  or  dead,  (b)  farced  or  avoidable,  (t)  niomcntoua  or  triviaL 
A  genuiMt  option  between  alternative  hypotheses  is  living,  forced,  and 
momentous.  Proceeding  to  con^der  "the  actual  psychology  of  human 
opinion,"  we  find  (i)  that  "when  we  look  at  certain  fscts,  it  seems  as  if  our 
passional  and  volitional  nature  lay  ;tt  the  root  of  all  our  convictions;  (2) 
when  we  look  at  others,  it  Hccnii<(  a»  if  they  could  do  nothing  when  our 
intellect  had  once  bad  its  say."  "  Our  passional  nature  must,  and  lawfully 
may,  decide  an  option  between  propositions,  whenever  it  b  a  genuine 
option  that  cannot  by  its  nature  be  decided  on  intellectual  grounds  ;  for  to 
say,  under  such  ciicunxilancet.  '  Do  not  decide,  but  ie.ive  the  question 
open,'  la  IiseU  a  passional  di»tinciion,  fust  like  saying  '  Yes'  or  '  No,'  and  Is 
anesded  with  the  same  risk  of  losing  the  truth,"     For,  as  regards  the  value 
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of  our  knowledge,  we  must  be  empiricists,  rather  than  absolutists.  "  Tlie 
much-lauded  objective  evidence  is  never  triumphantly  there.  It  is  a  mere 
aspiration  or  Grensbegriff,  marking  the  infinitely  remote  ideal  of  our  think- 
ing life."  But  "  wheo,  as  empiricists,  we  give  up  the  doctrine  of  objective 
certitude,  we  do  not  thereby  give  up  the  quest  or  hope  of  truth  itself.  We 
still  pin  our  f»th  on  its  exbtence,  and  still  believe  that  we  gain  an  ever 
better  position  towards  it  by  systematically  continuing  to  roU  up  experiences 
and  think."  And,  as  between  the  two  ideals  of  "  knowing  the  truth  "  and 
"avoiding  error,"  we  may  easily,  through  our  fear  of  error,  miss  the 
truth.  "  Not  so  are  victories  either  over  enemies  or  over  nature  gained. 
Our  errors  are  surely  not  such  awfully  momentous  things."  We  must  be 
prepared  to  risk  falling  into  error  if  we  would  not  risk  the  atuinment  of 
truth.  0f  course,  "where  there  is  no  forced  option,  the  dispassionately 
judicial  intellect,  with  no  pet  hypothesis,  saving  us  at  any  rate  from  dupery, 
ought  to  be  our  ideal."  But  there  are  forced  options;  we  cannot  always 
"wait  with  impunity  till  the  coercive  evidence  shall  have  arrived."  Such 
are  moral  questions.  "  There  is  no  middle  course  between  letting  our  pas- 
sional nature  cooperate  in  our  moral  beliefs,  and  resigning  ourselves  to  go 
without  moral  beliefs  at  all."  Such  are  all  cases  in  which  "  faith  in  a  fact, 
based  on  need  of  the  fact,  can  create  the  fact"  Such,  especially,  are 
religious  questions.  Religion  is  a  genuine  option,  being  (a)  momentous, 
{b)  forced,  (c)  living.  Here  we  had  better  risk  the  chance  of  error  than  the 
loss  of  truth.     "  Id  either  case  we  act,  taking  our  life  in  our  hands." 

J.S. 

On  the  Origin   and  Import  of  the   Idea  of  Causality.       Fr.    Jodl. 
Monist,  V!,  4,  pp.  5i6-533- 

All  idealistic  attempts  to  cope  with  Hume's  sceptical  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  causality  have  failed  :  Kant  and  the  Kantians  have  simply  ex- 
alted '  custom '  into  a  '  category ' ;  Lotze  has  given  us  a  world-unity  which 
accounts  for  nothing  definite.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  refute  Hume,  we  must 
be,  not  less,  but  still  more  empirical  than  he.  For  Hume,  the  '  impression ' 
is  the  test  of  reality,  and  since  we  get  no  impression  of  the  necessity  of  the 
causal  relation,  he  declares  this  relation  to  be  not  objective  at  all,  but  merely 
a  creation  of  customary  association.  But  this  analysis  is  not  valid.  Hume 
has  taken  the  abstract  elements  of  Psychology  in  place  of  the  concrete 
experiences  of  Epistemology,  Experience  gives  us  no  simple  impressions, 
but  only  complex  representations  of  things  and  events,  within  which  the 
causal  relation  as  well  as  other  relations  is  already  present.  As  to  the 
content  of  the  notion  of  causality,  it  rests  upon  an  analogy  with  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  subject  upon  the  world  about  him.  This  origin  is  appar- 
ent in  mythology,  which  is  the  earliest  formulation  of  external  causation, 
and  reappears  in  the  conception  of  force,  which  is  only  a  weakened  mytho- 
It^ical  personification.    As  used  in  the  sciences  of  the  present  day,  causality 
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means  Iransrofmalion,  and  in  order  that  ftn  event  be  explained,  ue  demand 
a  direct  intuitive  view  of  the  transformation  and  of  the  mode  of  emanation 
of  things  from  one  another,  a  direct  and  actgal  perception  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  one  state  or  property  into  aomelhing  diSerenL  If  now  Hume 
demands  to  sec  the  necessary  coDoection  of  two  events,  meaoinx  a  force 
which  act*  twlwccn  them,  wc  answer  that  this  is  a  complete  tnitundcrstand- 
iog;  bill  on  the  other  hand,  that  pauing  of  one  thing  into  another,  which 
ii  true  causality,  ia  dircctJy  perctplible  in  experience  The  taak  of  raodern 
science  is  to  formulate  these  complex  transformations  in  deductive  form,  m> 
that  the)-  may  be  accurately  followed  »U-p  by  atcp.  ^^^y.    meiki.ejomn. 


Wartim  Mraiien  wir  den  gruHiflegemien  Hyl>otkesen  unserts  Denkeits. 
Akvii)  GRorKNFKLT.     Z.  £.  Ph.,  CVIIl,  t,  pp.  19-53- 

Thc  writer  avows  his  adherence  to  the  cpislemological  realism  of  Volkelt 
and  von  llartmann.  In  diicus.iing  the  fundamental  hypotheses  of  thought, 
he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  (r)  The  one  final  criterion  of  a 
strictly  objective  truth  is  the  necessity  of  thinking  it  Wc  can  doubt  the 
logically  necessary  only  by  putting  ourselves,  as  it  were,  outside  the  stand- 
point of  thought  itself,  for  thouj^ht  "confides  absolutely  in  Its  own  imma- 
nent neccs^ty."  (3)  The  real  criterion  of  the  necessity  of  a  tliought  is  two- 
fold, consisting  in  the  immediate  consciousness,  first,  that  the  thought  is 
nccesssry;  and  second,  tliat  thts  ncccsAily  proceeds  from  the  objective 
nature  of  the  thing  thought.  In  the  hUtory  of  science,  so  many  principles 
which  are  by  no  means  axiomatic  have  been  claimed  a.s  .such,  that  Mill. 
Laas,  and  othcrH,  for  the  matncut,  seem  justified  in  reducing;  all  necessity  of 
thouj;ht  [0  deeply  rooted  habits  of  association.  Their  view,  however,  rests 
on  the  pnembra  of  empiricism,  and  falls  with  ihcm,  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  spurious  axioms  fail  under  the  test  here  proposed.  The  old  rule  of 
trying  an  alleged  axiom  by  Ihe  effort  to  think  its  opposite,  is  of  practical 
value,  but  gives  us  no  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  necessity.  (3)  'I*bc 
Uws  of  formal  logic  are  necessities  of  thought  for  every  rational  being. 
So  arc  the  propositions  of  pure  mathematics  which  are  mere  applications 
of  t)ic  laws  of  lope  to  relations  of  maj^nitudc  As  the  truths  of  geometry 
and  chronometty  are  appUcitions  of  mathematics  to  relations  of  space  and 
time,  they  may  depend  upon  our  subjective  mode  of  perception,  and  may 
not  be  valid  for  things  in  thcmsdvi:'*.  The  taws  of  logic  and  mathematics 
arc  indispcns.ible  aidx  in  Ihe  development  of  the  natural  sciences.  This 
cl  is  an  experiential  proof  that  the  laws  of  ■  trans- subjective  reality'  have 
>mr  sort  of  correspondence  with  the  laws  of  our  tliuughL  (4)  Kven  the 
most  general  laws  of  physics,  such  as  those  of  indestntctibiliiy.  Inertia,  and 
conservation  of  energy,  are  neither  axiomatic  nor  demonstrable  by  deduc- 
tion, but  are  merely  hjipothescs.  which  do  indeed  seem  to  possess  an  im- 
manent rationalily,  but  which,  apart  from  experience,  cannot  be,  and  as  aa 
historical  fact,  have  not  been  discovered,  nor  verified,  nor  correctly  under- 
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stood.  From  the  '  immanent  rationality '  of  these  principles,  "  it  would 
seem  as  if  our  reason  were  possessed  of  a  preseatiment  of  the  objective  laws 
which  prevail  in  the  world  of  being."     This  article  is  to  be  continued. 

E.  A.   McC.  Gamble. 

Nieessiti  d'unt  interpritatian  psychologique  et  soctologique  du  monde. 
A.  FouiLL^E.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,  5,  pp.  465-498. 

.Fouill^e  holds  that  there  are  only  three  ways  of  establishing  between  the 
realities  which  reach  our  consciousness  that  unity  of  composition  which  is 
both  the  object  of  philosophy  and  the  presupposition  of  morality.  We  may 
maintain  transcendent  monism,  which  places  the  unity  above  the  physical 
and  the  psychical  in  a  Substance  like  that  of  Spinoza,  or  in  a  Force  like  that 
of  Spencer,  i.e.,  in  an  unknowable,  of  which  we  say  it  is  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  plurality  of  phenomena.  But  this  is  really  a  dualism  crowned 
by  a  unity  merely  nominal  and  abstract.  True  monism  can  only  be  based 
upon  the  knowable,  and  it  has  only  two  possible  forms  :  the  reduction  of 
the  psychical  to  the  physical,  or  vice  versa.  All  scientific  laws  tend  to 
show  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  unity  of  composition.  If  the  elemenU  of 
things  were  in  all  points  disparate,  how  could  it  happen  that  their  laws 
would  be  everywhere  the  same  ?  Phenomena,  at  bottom,  have  the  same 
nature.  We  are  told  that  the  contents  must  remain  unknowD  :  but  there  is 
one  content  which  we  know  directly,  viz.,  ourselves.  And  when  1  infer  from 
my  own  consciousness  to  yours,  and  attribute  to  you  pleasures  and  pains, 
thoughts  and  volitions  similar  to  those  I  find  in  myself,  my  inference  suc- 
ceeds theoretically  and  practically.  It  is  essential  for  morality  that  1  am 
not  mistaken  in  this.  What  duties  would  I  impose  upon  myself  towards 
illusions,  or  towards  beings  which  I  conceive  only  as  external  relaiions? 
—  The  author  has  long  held  that  the  world  is  a  universal  republic,  that  it 
is  a  social  organism,  or  tending  to  become  social,  because  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  individual  will  includes  that  of  the  universal  will.  In  his 
Psyckologie  des  idies-forces,  he  tried  to  show  that  human  reason  is  in  great 
part  (as  Plato  and  Aristotle  well  knew  before  Rousseau,  Hegel,  Comte, 
Spencer,  and  Lewes)  a  social  product,  that  our  intellectual  structure  is 
explained  in  great  part  by  the  social  life.  The  movement  of  science  and 
contemporary  philosophy  has  confirmed  this  view.  We  see,  recently,  in 
opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Spencer  and  Schaeffle  to  reduce  sociology  to 
biology,  a  movement  to  explain  biology  by  sociology.  The  social  idea  has 
invaded  natural  history  with  the  theory  of  polyzoism.  Instead  of  saying 
with  Spencer  that  society  is  an  organism,  we  say  to-day  that  an  organism 
is  a  rudimentary  society.  Both  points  of  view  are  correct.  There  is  a 
profound  likeness  between  the  vital  and  the  social  bond.  But  Spencer 
pushes  the  analogy  too  far.  The  main  difference  between  a  society  and 
an  organism  is  that  in  the  organism  the  cells  are  deprived  of  their  con- 
sciousness to  the  profit  of  the  collection,  while  in  the  society  it  is  the  indi- 
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vidu^  which  posRCSftcs  the  real  consciousness.  The  social  cOQscioiuness  Is 
the  agreement  ri(  imiiviilual  consclousncucs  in  ccitain  common  ideas.  The 
social  idea  iruBt  be  uMd  to  inkrprct,  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  world. — 
It  remains  lo  elucidate  the  great  i>rol>lcm  of  iiulividuaiion  iu  itK  relation  to 
!H)clalIzaLion.  The  primitive  unities  each  conlain  in  germ  all  the  uUeriot 
special i/.ation«,  or  these  latter  arc  the  product  of  divers  modes  of  grouping 
and  assocUtion.  The  Arst  hypothesis  is  thut  of  monadism  ;  the  second  is 
atomism.  Uut  how  can  wc  believe  that  any  simple  grouping  would  produce 
any  new  nrality  lilte  that  of  consciousaess ?  Nor  do  detached  units  offer 
any  explanation  of  tiiouglit  or  knowledge.  Neither  atomism  nor  monadUm 
afford»  any  final  CKplanation.  Hince  ihe  necessity  of  a  monism  which 
would  bring  back  to  a  primary  unity  boih  pliysical  atoms  and  psychical 
monads.  This  unity  is  Will.  11  It  is  correct  lo  say  the  individual  has  do 
real  existence,  except  as  a  unit  in  Ihe  social  organism,  it  is  also  true  that 
humanity  Unds  its  realization  in  the  individual  consciousness.  Where  is 
the  social  coasciouuiess,  except  in  the  individual  consciousness?  As  Hcj^el 
maintains,  itie  individual  is  the  real,  but  only  as  the  realiiation  of  the  uni- 
vcTsal ;   and  the  universal  is  the  real,  but  only  in  so  Ear  as  it  manifcsti 


itself  in  the  individual. 


D.  R.  Major. 


Dit  ktzlrn  Fragat  tier  F.rkcnnlnisslkcorie  und  Mtiaphysik.     Ed.  von 
Haktmann.    Z.  {.  Ph.,  CVllI,  I,  pp.  54-73. 

The  author  is  here  replying  to  Dr.  Kfinig's  criticism  of  von  Hartmana's 
TraHsctndeHtal  Rtaiism  and  Jdealism  in  tkfir  Differtitl  Relations  to  the 
Prvbltm  of  Causality.  Dr.  Kdnig  has  confuicd  the  cpistcmologica]  and 
metaphysical  meanings  of  the  terms  immanent  and  transccndeot.  Episte- 
mol[>gy  has  necessarily  a  dualislic  basis,  conceiving  what  is  known  to  die 
finite  conKcioiitLiu'iix  as  immanent,  and  what  is  tmknown  as  transcendent. 
Metaphyak  aims  to  be  nioniHiic,  and  explains  epiMcmoIogical  dualism,  which 
ID  its  turn  relieves  absolute  monism  of  the  monotony  of  abstract  identity. 
Transcendental  ideiitism  should  be  called  metaphysical  idpalism.  It  regards 
mutsccndent  or  absolute  knowing  as  an  ideal,  and  potentially  immanciiL 
This  does  not  explain  aclu.1l  knowing  and  the  relative  agreement  of  the 
phenomenal  worlds  in  individual  minds,  because  the  ideal  is  not  based  upon 
the  known,  i.e.,  perception.  The  transcendent  for  epistcmology  is  the  real 
(or  trnnHccndcmal  realism.  And  Kdnig  grants  that  if  pcfct^tions  are  re- 
garded as  caused  hy  association  in  the  pure  consciousness  of  the  subject, 
then  (fAnacendental  realism  is  vulid.  But  if  causality  (not  descriptive)  is 
applicable  to  perceptions,  the  question  is  metaphysical,  and  is  concerned 
with  their  genesis  ;  transcendental  realism  Is  the  result.  Kflnig  is  repre- 
sented as  substituting  the  term  epistemo logical  monism  for  trnn.%cendenlal 
idealism.  The  result  is  that  things  In  tbcmsrlvcs  arc  cast  aside,  and  'to  be 
is  to  be  perceived.'  But  von  Hartmann  holds  that  it  is  possible  that  some 
being  could  eiist  wlikh  might  not  be  perceived  or  perceivable.     Now  such 
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epistemological  monism  must  be  either  naYve  or  transcendental  realism. 
That  is  to  say,  if  other  persons  are  not  to  be  illusions,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
appearances  of  things  in  themselves,  epistemological  dualism  must  be 
valid.  If  unity  is  reached  through  an  absolute  consciousness,  the  latter  is 
regarded,  as  in  naive  realism,  as  identical  with  the  individual  consciousness. 
Or  if  regarded  as  distinct,  they  may  be  related  as  appearances  to  things  in 
themselves,  and  thus  transcendental  realism  results.         Mary  G  Ali^n 


HISTORICAL. 


Zur  PkiUbosfrage.     F.  Horn.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  II,  3,  pp.  271-296. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  certain  criticisms  made  by  Apelt(.^r./.  G.  Ph., 
IX,  pp.  1-231)  on  Horn's  Plaionstudien.  Horn  regards  the  Philebus  as 
spurious.  Apelt  defends  its  genuineness  as  a  Platonic  dialogue.  Horn 
states  his  objections  against  the /'^iTr^M/ under  certain  rubrics  :  I.  Pleasure 
as  the  iummum  doHum.  The  Philebus  gives  no  real  answer  to  the  ques- 
tioq  whether  knowledge  or  pleasure  is  the  highest  good.  It  reduces  man  to 
an  oyster,  and  then  asks  whether  such  an  existence  of  undisturbed  pleasure, 
apart  from  all  intellectual  life,  would  be  an  object  of  choice.  In  thus  shift- 
ing the  problem  from  man  and  human  pleasure  to  the  lowest  animal,  it  begs 
the  question.  II.  Reason  as  cause.  There  are  four  fundamental  kinds  of 
existence  according  to  the  Philebus:  (i)  the  limitless,  (2)  the  limiting,  (3) 
that  compounded  from  the  two  preceding,  (4)  that  which  is  causative  of 
this  mixture.  Now  the  mixed  life  of  pleasure  and  reason  Plato  places  in 
the  third  category,  pleasure  in  the  first,  reason  in  the  fourth.  This  classi- 
fication is  impossible.  For  inasmuch  as  the  third  category  is  a  mixture  of 
the  first  two,  reason  must  be  the  second.  III.  Pleasures  of  the  body, 
pleasures  of  the  soul,  and  desire.  In  the  Philebus  the  doctrine  of  tlie  rela- 
tion of  the  body  and  soul  in  regard  to  pleasure  is  unintelligible.  The 
statements  about  desire  are  self-contradictory.  In  35  A  it  is  said  desire 
cannot  be  explained  by  means  of  memory.  A  little  further  on  it  is  asserted 
that  recollection  furnishes  the  only  explanation  for  desire,  which  without 
recollection  would  be  unintelligible.  Horn  agrees  with  Apelt  in  the  position 
that  the  Platonic  doctrine  is  that  all  pleasure  is  psychical.  But  this  is  not 
the  teaching  of  the  Philebus,  which  thus  stands  opposed  to  the  admittedly 
Platonic  doctrine,  IV.  True  and  false  pleasure.  This  distinction  between 
true  and  false,  which  in  no  wise  applies  to  pleasure,  but  only  to  knowledge,  is 
made  in  the  Philebus.  Apelt  explains  this  by  saying  that  a  certain  con- 
fusion of  the  provinces  of  pleasure  and  knowledge,  of  the  practical  and  the 
intellectual,  is  characteristic  of  Plato,  and  this  is,  therefore,  an  argument 
for,  rather  than  against,  the  authenticity  of  the  Philebus.  Horn,  however, 
objects  that  the  confusion  between  the  practical  and  intellectual  is  not  the 
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question  hne,  biii  llie  confusloa  in  the  &p«cll)c  tense  of  applying  determloa- 
tions  lo  pleasure,  whiclt  i.'an  only  belonj;  to  knowledge,  '['his  confusion, 
moreover,  is  not  met  with  in  the  Repubtu.  where  this  qiKsiion  tit  under  dis- 
cussion. V.  Dinlcclic.  It  is  »  cliaracterimic  niitrk  of  the  i'Aileditt  Hat 
it  places  a  low  eslimate  on  Dialectic,  which  pulu  tlii:*  woric  in  opposition 
to  the  auihemic  diilogucs  {Thratt.  chap.  24.  35  ;  fitp.  Vll.  chap.  2.  3). 
VI.  Idea  ol  the  good.  Tttc  idea  of  the  good  in  ihc  I'kiUbus  is  dissipated  in 
the  three  ideas  of  bcau^,  hannony,  -ind  truth,  being  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  thme.  The  iden  oi  the  good  in  tite  F/tiMtts  has  therefore  !osi  iu  unity, 
and  liecumc  nothing  more  tlian  an  empty  name.  Apcit  explains  thai  '  idea ' 
is  not  here  iised  in  the  specifically  FlAtonic  sense.  Horn  maintains  that  the 
Pkilediti  f6s  .\  *<■?-)  cannot,  without  vii>Ieiit  iiiterpretation.  be  regarded  as 
referring  10  anything  eUe  than  the  Idea  of  the  (Jood  in  the  I'latonic  sense,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  teaching  of  the  Pkiltbus  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Rtpublk,  Vll.  Sequence  or  order  of  the  elements  of  the  Good.  Such  an 
order  or  rank  in  goodx  in  altogether  out  o(  keeping  with  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine on  the  subject,  because  in  Plato  ttic  good  \s  perfect,  and  this  perfection 
would  be  destroyed,  if  a  single  element  were  rcmored.  Apclt  objects  that 
several  clemeTiis  which  may  be  necessary  in  a  composite,  may  still  tjc  of 
unequal  value  when  ret^ixrdcd  separately  ;  and  that  indispcnsaUleiic-u  for 
the  mixture  and  independent  worth  are  two  different  notions :  and  so,  U 
pleasure  is  shown  independently  to  be  the  lowest  in  order  of  worth,  thco  it 
will  hare  the  lowest  tank  amongst  the  dements  of  the  composite  good. 
Morn  replies  by  atlniitting  the  premises,  but  not  the  ronclusion.  The  author 
of  the  PhiUbui,  wlio  is  only  cnncerncrl  with  the  nature  of  the  composite  or 
the  tummum  6i)»it>n,  can  discuss  the  elumenis  only  from  Ihc  stattdpoinl  of 
their  fitness  for  (his  composite,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  independent 
worth.  If  fitncM  rises  to  the  point  of  indispensablcncss,  as  in  thb  case, 
then  all  grades  and  ranks  in  the  elements  cease  :  the  one  is  just  as  impor- 


tant as  the  other. 


W.  A.  H. 


PlahH  ah  Kritikcr  aristoltliickcr  AnsiehUn.      H.  StEBECK.     Z.  f.  Ph.. 
[,  CVII,  I,  pp.  1-28  ;  3,  pp.  161-176  ;  CVIll,  1,  pp.  f-l8. 

Siebeck  attempts  to  show  in  this  scries  of  articles  that  Plato  makes  reply 
in  the  Parmtnittts.  PhtUh'S,  and  S«pkht  to  certain  objections  brought 
against  his  philosophy  by  Aristotle.  (1)  The  participation  of  a  multiplicity 
of  things  having;  a  single  name  in  a  definite  Idea,  presupposes  that  the  Idea 
b  either  entirely  or  partially  contained  in  each  of  thcM  thing?,  both  of  which 
is  impossible.  Sec  Parmeu.  131  A  (ai>To  itiroT' xuipi^y  and  Arist.,  Aftt. 
1039  a,  33.  We  have,  in  addition  to  this  citation  in  the  Mitapkyits,  the 
explicit  teKlimony  of  .Alexander  of  Aphrodisia.'t  tliat  this  very  objection  was 
advanced  in  a  treatise  of  Aristotle  {Eltpi  i^fwi'}  which  was  published  while 
Plato  was slill  living.  Pl.ito  replies:  The  ideaisfnlirvly  in  every  individual, 
but  by  no  means  \afX%  aur^t,  Mlf>divlded.     This  presence  in  the  Individual 
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makes  it  what  it  is,  viz.,  the  idea  as  existent  unity.  It  can  be  this  only  by 
being  a  unity  of  existent  things  that  bear  one  name.  (2)  The  ailment 
called  rpCrot  iv0paywoi,  or  infinite  regressus.  See  Parmen.  132  Aand  Arist., 
Met.  990  b,  1 7,  Soph.  El.  1 78  b,  36.  Plato  repHes  :  That  individual  men  and 
the  idea  man  are  not  two  things,  but  the  former  constitute  the  existences  of 
which  the  Utter  is  the  unity,  and  unity  is  impossible  without  multiplicity. 
The  reality  of  the  idea  and  the  existence  of  the  individuals  are  identical. 
(3)  The  transcendent  and  at>solute  nature  of  the  ideas  makes  them  a  mean- 
ingless reduplication  of  things.  See  Parmen.  133  B  seg.  and  Arist.,  Met. 
991  a,  12,  1031  a,  31.  Plato  replies  :  The  idea  is  not  transcendent  except 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  unity,  while  the  individuals  are  a  multiplicity. 
This  multiplicity  and  unity,  however,  are  only  two  moments  in  the  same 
thing,  and  form  one  complete  reality.  The  existence  of  the  idea,  taken 
purely  by  itself,  is  only  an  abstraction  of  thought ;  the  idea  has  its  reality 
and  existence  in  the  conditions  which  we  see  before  our  eyes,  as  general 
laws  and  relations  of  things.  These  replies  to  Aristotelian  objections  are 
found  in  the  second  part  of  the  ParmeniiUs,  and  from  them  it  is  clear  that 
Plato  has  essentially  modified  his  doctrine  of  ideas  to  meet  the  criticisms  of 
his  most  distinguished  pupil ;  it  is  clear  that  his  doctrine  has  become  more 
a  philosophy  of  immanence.  Plato,  however,  never  ceases  to  regard  the 
universal  as  the  real  for  us,  while  Aristotle  finds  the  real  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  a  further  reason  for  suppoang  that  it  is  Aristode  whom 
Plato  has  in  mind  in  these  replies,  because  the  polemic  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Metaphysics  has  been  proven  (Blass  in  Rkein.  Mus.  N.  F.  30,  p.  472) 
to  be  a  part  of  the  youthful  treatise  Jltpl  ^iKoKTO^iat,  written  probably 
while  Aristotle  was  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

In  the  Philebus,  which  Siebeck  supposes  to  be  later  than  the  ParmenitUs, 
the  question  is  raised  whether  pleasure  or  thought  is  the  summum  bonum. 
AristoUe,  in  the  early  work  Protrepticui,  opposed  the  hedonists,  in  regard- 
ing the  latter  as  exclusively  the  highest  good.  The  Philebus  undertakes  to 
find  some  better  theory  than  these  one-sided  and  partial  views.  The  true 
summum  bonum  is  a  complex.  Siebeck  finds  in  the  Protrepticui  the 
immediate  motive  for  the  composition  of  the  Philebus. 

Siebeck  agrees  with  Schleiermachcr  and  Apelt  that  the  Sophist  also  is 
later  than  the  Parmenides.  To  show  that  Plato  has  Aristode  and  not 
Antisthenes  in  mind  when  the  '  reformed  materialism '  is  discussed,  he  citts 
the  parallel  passages  Soph.  246  A,  De  An.  i,\i  a,  11;  247  A,  Eth.  Nic. 
1 1 29  a,  6  ;  247  A,  Anal.  32  a,  37.  Also,  the  two  kinds  of  negation  (257  H 
seq^  are  those  which  Aristotle  had  logically  determined  by  means  of  the 
distinction  between  iird^curis  and  <7T«pi;crts  {negatio  and  privatio)\  and  he 
did  this  apparendy  in  the  early  (not  extant)  treatise  'EwAoy^  t5v  ivavriotv. 
The  Sophist  defends  the  fi^  ov  as  an  tvavriov  of  ov  against  the  objections 
of  Aristotle.  Siebeck  regards  the  Parmenides  as  having  been  written  not 
long  after  3  J9,  and  the  Philebus  and  Sophist  as  following  at  short  intervals. 

W.  A.  H. 
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La  mUkettt  dt  Dtscarta  ai'ani  U  "Disnurs."     J.  Bertiiet.     Rev. 

dc  Mil..  IV,  4.  PP-  599-41 S- 

The  flultt  for  ike  DirKtion  of  ikt  Mind,  aLlthough  the  outcome  of 
Descartes'  early  thought,  are  exceedingly  important  for  the  correct  under- 
standing oi  his  mctWd.  In  tU^m  lie  gives  in  a  simple  manner  the  principles 
which  aiutt  underlie  all  further  and  more  complex  invesllgatlon.  Moreover, 
in  iliLs  vfork  he  confines  himself  exclusively  lo  the  doctrine  of  method, 
although  his  interests  were  complettlyirtcnti  tied  with  the  metaphysical  prob- 
lems with  which  he  dealt  in  a  later  work.  In  general,  l)e«carlcs'  method 
is  tliitt  of  mathematics  and  geometry  umvcrsatiicd.  Hut  it  is  ncccuary  lo 
consider  with  reference  to  this  cerl^n  other  poants.  First  in  importance 
amons  them  for  the  right  understanding  of  Descartes'  thought  is  the  idea 
o£  titumeration.  This  can  be  idcntific<l  neither  with  induction  nor  deduc- 
tion, nciltiei  with  aiialysU  nor  synthesis.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  these 
processes,  alihoufih  It  b  not  Identical  with  scientific  vcriiiciillon.  Eaumcra- 
tion  really  means  the  running  over  all  the  links  in  any  chain  of  arfpimcnl, 
noticing  the  nature  of  the  simple  elcmertu,  their  interconnection  and  relation 
in  the  whule.  When  vre  have  grasped  this  tvhuk  in  one  intuition,  and  no 
Haws  can  be  discovered  in  the  argument,  we  have  attained  the  highest  cer- 
tainty. This  point  of  view  presents  to  us  two  possible  types  of  question. 
We  may  have  those  which  are  perfect  and  those  which  are  imperfect.  The 
perfect  question  ia  one  which  admits  of  being  broken  up  Into  parts,  which 
arc  itie  centre  of  interest  to  the  mind.  The  imperfect  question  is  one  tlie 
anitwer  to  which  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  [.lossible  human  knowledge.  The 
Ptttea,  which  are  more  simple  than  Descartes'  later  work,  lay  the  l>a.<(is  for 
it,  and  set  forth  clearly  that  method  which  wat  his  guide,  viz.,  (he  mathe- 
niW'cal-  Faith  B.  Clark, 

/.e  Jhfelopptmmt  de  ia  ptNiie  de  Descartes  depuis  Us  "  Regulat "  jut- 
qu'aux  " Mtditaiions."   P.  Naiorp.    Rev.  de  M<!t.,  IV,  4,  pp.  416-433. 

In  order  to  ^et  at  the  connection  between  Descartes  and  Kant,  an  attempt 
is  made  in  this  article  lo  discover  the  philowphtcal  motive  of  DeKcartes 
beyond  what  he  has  explicitly  stated  in  his  writings.  This  necessitates  a 
study  of  the  development  of  his  thought  I>ctwcen  the  time  of  the  Rulet  and 
the  MeditalioMi.  From  the  idealistic  standpoint  the  question  is:  Was 
Descartes  an  idealist  when  he  wrote  the  R»Ui,  or  only  after  he  finds  from 
his  own  consciousness  hiJi  new  standpoint?  Everything  that  can  juKtly  be 
called  ideali.'im  Is  lontained  in  tlie  eu.cntlal  idea  of  the  Mttkod.  This 
appears  in  ttic  fact  that  for  Descartes  the  central  |>oint  of  knowle<lge  is  not 
an  txittenct,  but  a  mtthoii.  Tlic  unity  in  knowlcdjte  is  the  unity  of  mtthod. 
And  idealism  is  nothing  but  the  comprehension  of  the  universality  of  things 
in  the  universality  of  the  knowin);  mind,  determined  by  the  law  of  method. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  a  priori  elements  of  knou'Iedgc  for  Kani,  and 
Descartes  is  quite  near  Kant  here  until  he  falls  into  tlie  hopeless  dualism 
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of  hb  later  writuqfa.  Tbc  riU  ol  the  a  prieri  tor  Kant  is  to  give  a  ground 
for  wtpericncf,  while  Descartt*  persists  in  ihc  naive  belief  in  ad  object 
existing  ia  ibtclf  apart  from  knowledge,  and  before  knowledge  appropriaten 
>L  In  the  MeJilali^Hs  the  idea  of  subsiancc  is  almost  Kantian.  Sub- 
stance, be  says,  is  not  a  vtstul  or  tactual  repre&enuiion,  but  solely  the 
work  oi  thoughL  But  be  forgets  that  Uic  universe  of  tbings  can  be  only  a 
universe  of  thought  Th«  concept,  after  supporting  the  process  of  Itnowl- 
edge,  becomes  the  reflection  of  an  existence  which  prior  to  tbc  concept 
txists  in  itself-  Here  thought  is  relegated  to  &  secondary  jjooition.  Ideas 
become  merely  the  imprint  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Apart  from  the  fatal 
iDConsutcDcies  arblng  from  hi»  theological  conceptions,  Descartes'  thought 
shows  a  steady  development  toward  idealism.  .     aiiew.  Forrest 


JUprohlime  dts  unhfrsayjc  dans  tfin  hvlnHfin  histfiri^ur  du  IX*  am 
XnU  siitU.      Maurice  db  Wulf.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  II,  4,  pp.  437-444. 

During  tbc  first  part  of  tbc  mediaeval  epoch  the  nature  of  univenals 
wai  tbe  great  problem  ol  scholasticism.  Its  development  runs  parallel 
with  that  of  psychology.  The  scholastics  took  up  the  problem  in  the  terms 
proposed  by  Porphyry:  ''Do  genera  and  species  exbt  in  nature,  or  arc 
ibey  Bterely  prodocts  of  Ihc  mind?"  During  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  mediaeval  period  most  philosophers  accepted  the  former  alternative. 
There  arc  three  reasons  tor  (he  prevalence  of  Platonic  realism  :  (i)  it  was 
defended  by  Krigena  ;  (2)  it  explained  some  doctrines  of  tbe  Church  ;  (3) 
it  is  tbc  simplest,  and  therefore  tlie  «arlic»t,  answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
trustworthintss  of  our  conceptual  knowledge.  The  opponents  of  ttits  ex> 
Ucmc  rraliSR)  have  the  task  of  ahowinji:  whether,  and  how,  our  universal  ideas 
have  validity.  The  earlier  thinkers  did  not  see  the  problem,  and  contented 
themselves  with  affirming  that  everything  in  nature  is  individual.  This 
proposition  is  the  common  basis  of  conceptualJsm,  nominalism,  und  modcr> 
ate  realism,  alt  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  different  stages  in  tbe  evolu- 
tion of  one  idea.  Abclard  made  a  great  step  toward  solving  tlic  problem 
by  maintaining  not  merely  tlie  individuality  of  everything  in  nature,  hut  also 
the  positive  existence,  the  ideal  value,  of  universal  concepts.  I'he  final 
step  consists  in  saying  that  although  tbc  universal  ia  a  product  of  the  mind, 
it  has  its  basts  in  external  reality.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  whom  this  new 
conreiition  originated,  but  Its  complete  development  appears  in   John  of 

S'^^^'y-  Eli^-  B.  Talbot. 
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nt  PhitoMphy  of  T.  H.  Gran.  By  W.  H.  Pairbrotkks,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Pbilosophjr  at  Lincoln  College,  Oscford.  New  York,  M»c- 
nilUn  &  Co.;  London,  Mcthucn  &  Co.|  i8()G.^pp.  vi,  187. 

Tbc  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  "  a  siraple,  |>luiu  exposition  of 
(he  philosophic  teaching  of  T.  H.  Cr«en,"  with  the  object  of  helping  the 
younger  ntutlcnt  to  rc;id  Green  for  liinuelf.  Four  chapters  arc  devoted  to 
Green's  method  and  meUphysic  ;  chapters  V  and  VI  deal  with  his  ethical 
and  political  views  ;  the  concluding  chapter  contains  a  criticism  of  Greea's 
critics,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  is  not  purely  expository. 
On  the  whole,  the  auclior  has  been  Kurcessful,  though  the  metaphysical 
lecllon  misht  have  been  improved  upon.  It  b  doubtful.  Indeed,  if  "the 
younjjcr  student "  will  not  find  Green  himself  more  helpful  in  this  connection 
than  Mr.  Kaiibroiher.  Moreover,  some  statements  are  made  which  seem 
open  to  question.  Have  we  any  right  to  say  that  in  Green's  system  "  God 
is  Spirit,  creator,  and  sustainer  of  all  that  existe,"  and  that  "  the  world  is 
His  ideas  made  manifest"  (p.  zi)?  Again,  the  author  asserts  that  Green'* 
philosophy  is  "not  only  complete  but  consistent  with  itself  thtoughout" 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  misleading  statement  in  the  book.  It  is  almost 
Impossible,  for  instance,  to  determine  wlicthcr  the  Eternal  Intelligence  is 
regarded  by  Grven  aw  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  merely  as  one  i-ssential 
(actor  o£  the  univetac.  Numerous  passages  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
either  position.  The  truth  is,  that  if  we  follow  out  tlie  logical  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  of  relations  as  it  stands  in  the  ProUgcntena.  we  must  con- 
clude th.1t  the  things  related  stand  over  against  the  relating  principle  ;  that 
both  factors  are  equally  necessary  ;  and  that  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the 
other.  Out  the  things  related  might  have  been  got  rid  of  by  reducing  ihem 
to  rela.tioas  between  finite  selves,  or  by  constituting  thcmadvcs  on  their 
own  account  It  l»  not  impossible  tlut  Green  might  have  rounded  off  hi» 
system  in  some  such  way,  especially  when  we  rememiicr  thai  he  wa.s  inter- 
ested itk  Lotie  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  uni- 
verse would  have  been  constituted  by  the  eternal  intdligence.  finite  selves 
of  different  dqjices  (which  arc  manifestations  of  the  eternal),  and  relations 
between  these  finite  centres.  On  this  view,  we  could  assert  that  there  is 
one  Spirit  who  is  the  creator  of  all  thai  exists  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  was 
the  view  to  which  Green  was  striving.  As  matters  sUnd,  however,  there  is 
in  the  Prottgomtna  a  conflict  between  the  theory  the  author  wished  to 
establish  and  the  one  which  he  was  forced  to  adopt  at  the  stage  he  had 
raached.  Hence  we  have  inconsistent  statements,  and  these  must  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  system  was  not  "  complete." 
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It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  can  understand  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  Prolegomena s  and  the  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  most  of 
the  criticisms  of  Green  is  that  the  system  would  have  assumed  another, 
aspect  if  the  author  had  lived  to  complete  it,  by  taking  account  of  the  things 
or  "  elements  "  related.  Mr.  Fairbrother  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  accept 
this  view,  and  his  treatment  of  the  criticisms  of  Seth,  Balfour,  and  Sidgwick 
need  not,  therefore,  detain  us.  He  mentions  one  important  point,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  emphasized.  He  describes  the  inquiry  in  the  ProU- 
gomena  as  an  independent  investigation,  and  protests  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  characterized  as  <  Neo-Kandan.'  In  this  he  is  perfectly  right,  for  Green 
starts  with  Loclte,  not  with  Kant;  and,  while  he  uses  the  results  of  German 
philosophy  to  aid  him,  he  pursues  his  inquu-y  in  a  markedly  independent 
way.  He  begins  with  Being,  not  with  Knowledge.  He  asserts,  in  opposi* 
tioa  to  Locke,  that  the  real  is  a  related  whole  ;  he  agrees  with  Locke 
in  maintaining  that  relations  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  but  denies  that  they 
are  on  that  account  unreal.  We  can  understand  the  form  which  his  meta- 
physic  assumed,  only  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  Lockian  philosophy.  O^^,^,  1^^,^^^ 

Naturphilosophie.    Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Harms.    Leipzig,  Th.  Griebea, 
1895.  — pp.  iv,  204. 

The  essays  which  constitute  this  work  are  collected  by  Dr.  Weise  from 
the  manuscripts  left  by  Professor  Harms.  The  discussion  is  not  frag- 
mentary, however,  but  continuous  and  fairly  complete.  The  author  first 
defines  the  province  of  Naturphilosophie,  holding  that,  in  addition  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  nature  ex  datis,  there  is  also  a  philosophical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  ex  principiis.  Of  the  three  parts  of  the  book,  the  first 
discusses  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Naturphilosophie.  The  concept  of 
nature  is  handled  especially  with  reference  to  historical  views ;  but  the  author 
prefers  to  define  nature  as  the  totality  of  that  which  happens  of  necessity, 
according  to  given  laws.  He  refuses  to  follow  Schelling  in  regarding  it  as 
animated,  and  insists  that  all  change  is  due  to  external  conditions.  The 
various  theories  of  matter  presented  by  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  idealists 
are  set  forth  and  criticised.  In  adopting  the  dynamical  view,  Dr.  Harms 
follows  Kant  Matter  is  a  product  of  attracting  and  repelling  forces. 
Elasticity  and  impenetrability  are  explained  in  Kantian  fashion,  but  move- 
ment due  to  impact  seems  to  the  author  to  be  explicable  from  the  force  of 
attraction.  These  forces  are  active  from  every  point  of  space,  not  merely 
from  definite  force-centres,  as  atomists  often  hold.  The  writer  points  out 
that  the  atom  is  in  science  merely  a  unit  of  weight  or  combination.  It  is, 
then,  an  auxiliary  concept,  of  methodological  value  only.  In  the  second 
part  he  criticises  the  atomic  philosophy  from  this  standpoint,  and  finds  that 
it  destroys  Becoming  and  the  real  unity  and  connection  of  things.  The 
view  of   Lotze  and  Fechner,  that  organic  forms  must  be   explained  by 
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mechantcal  principles  only,  is  also  opposed  at  length.  Dr.  Harms  main- 
tains ibai  wc  must  admit  finn]  purpose  in  organic  life,  not  mcn-ly  as  a  rule 
oi  aesthelk  judj^ment,  but  as  a  coniitttutive  principle.  Tlie  tliird  part 
deils  with  the  [undamental  concepts  of  natural  history  and  cosmological 
development.  E_  L  His«AK. 


Lts  sdentes  tociaies  m  Alkmagnt.      E*aT  C.  BouOLfi.      Paris,  Ftflix 
Akan,  i»96,  —  pp,  i?2. 

At  the  present  moment  the  problem  of  method  is  of  the  firsl  importance 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  show,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  tlie  work  of  four  of  the  leading  social  philosophers  of  Germany, 
the  metliod  which  they  have  employed,  and  the  dpiiit  which  has  animated 
tbem.  The  writers  chosen  as  representative  of  the  recent  tendency  of 
German  thought  nrc  Laz^irus.  in  folk -psycho  logy  ;  Simmcl.  in  the  science  of 
morals;  Wagner,  in  political  economy  ;  and  Jhering,  m  the  philosophy  of 
lav.  M.  UougM's  treatment  of  these  aulhora  is  sympathetic  ;  be  writes  as 
tbe  pupil  of  the  fir^t  three,  and  hiu  analysis  of  their  work  is  accompanied 
by  copious  rcfercnccit  to  their  wriUngs.  Emphasis  is  laid,  not  upon  Ihelr 
differences,  hut  upon  those  general  ideas  wliicli  ihcy  possess  in  common, 
and  which  display  the  tendencies  of  recent  thouglit  in  Germany. 

The  social  sciences  in  Germany  have  passed  through  three  distinct, 
thouj^h  not  chronologic  ally  separate,  stages,  —  the  apcculative,  the  historical, 
and  the  natural i.ttic.  These  (otir  authors  belong  to  a  fourth  stage,  the 
psychobgical.  Recoiling  from  the  empiricism  of  the  historical  method,  and 
the  artiiicial  results  of  the  biolo];;ical  method,  they  endeavor  to  construct 
a  general  science  o[  human  nature  on  the  basis  of  psychology.  In  tlielr 
hands  the  soda!  sciences  arc  ahstract  and  purely  theoretical :  they  analyu 
the  complexity  of  the  real ;  consider  one  by  one  the  diverse  forces  com- 
posing histoTj- ;  seek,  by  an  abstract  method,  the  laws  of  social  phenomena ; 
and  separate  sharply  social  theory  irom  the  work  of  practical  reform.  AU 
do  not  display  these  traim  equally.  Lacarus  lays  most  emphaitts  upon 
psychology,  Jlicrlng  upon  tcleolu£y  ;  Wagner  insists  most  strongly  upon 
the  necessity  of  sepatating;  the  social  sciences  from  one  another,  and 
Simmel  upon  their  separation  from  the  practical  ;  but  the  position  of  all 
four  is  fundamentally  the  anme,  —  psychological,  abstract,  and  theoretical. 

M.  Itongl^  closes  with  a  short  but  comprehensive  summary,  in  which  h* 
compares  his  chosen  authors  with  the  leading  French  thinkers.  Upon 
independent  lines  ot  development  MM.  Lc  Uon,  Tardc,  and  Lacombc  hare 
reached  a  similar  psychological  position.  M.  huikheim,  however,  who  b 
best  informed  upon  the  German  literature,  opposes  this  psydiologtcal  icc- 
dcncy,  and  insists  that  the  true  social  science  must  be  at  once  objective, 
specific,  and  mechanistic.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  soci»1  sciences  to  one 
anotlicr,  the  French  tliinkers  arc  not  as  fully  aware  as  llieir  German  con- 
temporaries of  the  necessity  of  separating  them  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
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of  making  them  abstract  The  tendency  to  abstraction  and  separation  is  a 
result  of  a  reaction  from  the  excesses  of  historical  empiricism.  In  France 
the  historical  spirit  has  never  been  strong,  and  the  more  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  has  done  nothing  to  foster  it  Rationalism  is  there  the 
tradition  of  philosophy.  But  in  Germany  that  spirit  has  been  produced  by 
the  progress  of  the  century,  and  is  the  very  centre  of  thought.  Even  in 
the  reaction  from  bare  empiricism  the  historical  spirit  guards  these  sciences 
from  the  dangers  of  excessive  abstraction,  and  keeps  the  philosopher  keenly 
aUve  to  the  complexity  ol  the  real.  ^  ^  Taylor,  Jr. 

Anarchy  or  Government  ?  An  Inquiry  in  Fundamental  Polities.  By 
William  Mackintiiib  Salter.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1895. 
—  pp.  vi,  174. 

The  word  '  anarchy,'  as  found  in  this  title,  is  used  in  its  literal  signification 
to  designate  a  society  without  organized  form  of  government  Such  a 
society,  Mr.  Salter  takes  pains  to  show,  is  a  possibility,  for  numerous 
approximations  thereto  may  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  race.  Instances 
are  not  infrequent  of  primitive  peoples  among  whom  enforcement  of  respect 
for  personal  rights  and  punishment  of  wrong-doing  were  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  himself,  or  of  his  family.  And  the  early  history  of  several 
of  our  Western  states  will  show  that  such  a  condition  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  best  elements  of  civilization.  Not  only  is  such  a 
state  of  society  possible,  it  is  intrinsically  desirable.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden 
there  were  no  policemen  until  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  Paradise.  The  exercise 
of  constraint  is  per  se  an  evil.  It  is  therefore  morally  justifiable  only  when 
greater  evils  are  thereby  avoided,  or  when  more  than  counterbalancing 
advantages  would  otherwise  be  lost.  If  all  writers  on  this  subject  would 
admit  or  rather  insist  upon  this  point  with  the  emphasis  of  our  author, 
much  of  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Coercion  or  restraint,  then,  is  a  wrong  (as  well  as  an  evil),  except  as  it  finds 
its  justification  in  some  preponderating  good.  And  this  is  not  merely  the 
private  opinion  of  the  author ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  conscience  of  all 
civilized  races,  proclaimed  with  unmistakable  emphasis  by  the  policy  of 
centuries.  Every  one  might  defend  himself  by  his  own  powers,  or  he  might 
enter  into  a  voluntary  compact  with  others  for  mutual  assistance,  —  he  might, 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to.  Should  an  enemy  invade  the  country,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  fight  or  surrender  as  he  chooses,  he  may  be  forced  to  join  the 
army  of  defence  with  the  chance  of  losing  his  own  life.  Not  merely  does 
societj-  thus  act;  every  one,  except  a  few  amiable  impossibles  like  Tolstoi,  is 
ready  to  affirm  its  right  thus  to  act.  Even  that  lonely  prophet  of  individu- 
alism, Herbert  Spencer,  admits  the  justification  of  so  much  of  coercion. 
But  if  I  go  thus  far,  how  can  I  possibly  refuse  to  go  farther?  We  have 
been  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  privileges  of  no  member  of  society 
are  rights  to  which  he  has  a  moral  title,  when  their  enjoyment  is  purchased 
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at  the  cost  of  the  more  impoitaat  iolcicatsol  the  whole.  1(  this  be  admitted 
(or  personal  security,  why  will  Lt  not  hold  eUewhere,  —  in  the  making  u(  con- 
tracts, in  the  collection  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  universal  educa- 
tion, ia  the  enforcement  of  regulations  touching  the  m:irriagc  state,  in  (he 
briogi ng  of  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  industrial  world  ?  No  line  uf  principle 
can  be  dr^wn  between  the  one  end  uad  the  otiier  -,  if  soticty  has  tlie  mora] 
right  to  u»e  force  in  the  one  case,  it  has  in  the  others,  and  the  only  question 
can  be  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  do  so.  The  consideration  of  this  questioa 
evidently  belongs  to  the  economist  and  the  statesman  \  and  while  the  author 
does  not  fail  to  nnake  known  his  own  viuwa,  he  does  not  dwell  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject  ai  length. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  aigoimcnl  of  Mr.  Salter's  little  boolt.  Within 
ectual  space  no  clearer  and  more  convincing  presentation  of  the  moral 
problem  involved  in  stale  imcrfercncc  could  well  Ik  found.  To  be  sure, 
when  we  ask  why  society  has  the  right  ever  to  interfere  for  any  reason  what- 
ever with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  author's  statements  become 
vague,  and  are  often  nothing  but  phrases.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
argument  as  he  presents  it  docs  not  need  to  be  carried  back  to  the  ultimate 
ground  and  nature  of  social  obligation.  The  cititcns  of  the  modem  state 
are  practically  agreed,  did  they  but  know  it,  in  the  matter  of  the  principle  to 
be  applied.  What  is  that  principle,  and  for  what  fields  of  human  activity 
will  it  hold?  These  are  the  only  questions  he  needs  to  answer,  who  aim* 
to  reach  the  conscience  of  the  men  of  action.  And  this  is  done  in  this 
case  so  clearly  and  su  »a^i^fnl■l(^[ily,  th.it  we  feel  no  disposition  to  d»vdl  upon 
minor  imperfections.  As  not  mer<3y  (he  statement  of  an  important  ethical 
doctrine,  but  as  emphatically  abo  a  tract  for  the  times,  we  can  but  wish 
that  this  tittle  book  might  lind  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  law  student 
and  every  judge  in  the  United  States,  for  tlie  superstitions  which  it 
combats  are  amonx  the  most  discouraging  features  of  our  public  life. 

Fkank  Chapman  Sbarp. 


S»erates  and  Athmian  Sockty  in  his  Day-  A  biographical  sketch  by 
A.  U,  GoDLEV,  M.A.  London,  Seeley  i  Co.,  1896. —  pp.  232. 
Mr.  Codley,  in  a  style  unusually  readable,  passes  in  review  the  general  lift 
of  Socrates,  touching  upon  his  place  in  history,  his  direct  relation  to  the 
Sophists,  his  inilucncc  upon  the  young,  his  electric  effect  upon  the  public, 
the  attack  made  upon  htm  by  Aristophanes,  and,  tioally,  his  condemnatioo 
by  the  Athenian  judges.  From  tins  sketch  he  excludes,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  examination  of  philosophic  views,  s.iying  that  while,  in  the  case  of  Soc- 
rates, "it  is  especially  difficult  to  separate  the  pliilosopher  from  the  man," 
yet  (he  passages  chosen  "are  generally  such  as  bear  comparatively  tittle 
reference  to  the  speculative  sides  of  Socrates'  teaching."  These  extracts 
from  Plato  and  Aristophanes  read  so  well  that  any  further  translations  from 
Mr.  Godlcy's  pen  would  be  cordially  welcomed.  Indeed,  his  whole  style 
is  singularly   fresh  and   pleasant,  altliough  once  or  twice  it  Is  not  per- 
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fectl;  successful  "  Euthydemus  is  quite  unmoved,"  writes  the  author, 
"  and  calmly  proceeds  to  enmesh  Ctesippus  himself  in  subtleties,  till  the 
young  man  is  provoked  to  retort  by  actual  rudeness,  much  in  the  language 
of  the  stupid  child  to  the  infant  prodigy,  ■  I  can't  play  the  piano,  and  1  can't 
speak  French,  but  I  can  punch  your  head  ! ' "  When  the  object  is  to  initi- 
ate the  reader  into  Plato's  delicate  but  irresistible  humor,  it  is  well  to  let 
the  philosopher  speak  as  far  as  possible  for  himself. 

With  regard  to  the  Sophists,  Mr.  Godley  does  weU  to  emphasize  a  pomt 
which  is  still  not  universally  recognized.  He  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  better  Sophists,  such  as  Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  and  the  worse  teachers, 
such  as  Euthydemus  and  Thrasymachus,  and  is  right  in  insisting  that  Plato, 
while  criticising  the  latter  unsparingly,  recognizes  the  relative  merit  of 
the  others.  Mr.  Godley,  by  showing  this  distinction  between  the  earlier 
Sophists  and  their  short-sighted  successors  to  be  found  in  Plato  himself, 
removes  the  ground  of  the  'German  criticism'  directed  indiscriminately 
against  the  whole  class,  and  implied  in  the  naive  remark  that  ■■  Prodicus  is 
the  most  innocent  of  the  Sophists." 

But  these  points  of  value  in  Mr.  Godley's  work  do  not  obscure  some 
decided  blemishes.  No  treatment  of  the  character  of  Protagoras  can  be 
complete,  if  the  dialt^ues  Meno  and  Tkeaetetus  are  ignored.  It  is  true  that 
Plato  has  no  intention  of  besmirching  the  conduct  of  the  great  Sophist ;  quite 
the  contrary.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Godley  asserts  that  Plato  did  not  seriously  wish 
to  dethrone  Protagoras,  he  misses  the  aim  of  Plato's  mature  criticism  of  the 
saying  of  Protagoras,  that  man  is  a  measure  of  all  things.  This  defect  is 
due  to  a  false  abstraction  of  the  man  Protagoras  from  hb  teaching. 

So,  also,  when  there  arises  the  interesting  question  of  the  value  of  the 
attack  made  by  Aristophanes  upon  Socrates  and  his  '  Thin  king- Shop,'  Mr. 
Godley,  again  separating  the  men  from  tlieir  teaching,  leaves  us  transfixed 
upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  :  "  The  great  comedian  must  have  recognized 
the  cruel  injustice  of  associating  Socrates  with  the  influence  of  the  Unjust 
Reason."  "  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Aristophanes'  position  had  a  certain 
basis  of  reasonableness."  Any  attempt  to  get  behind  this  contradiction 
would  lead  oR  into  the  forbidden  path  of  speculation.  The  result  is  that  the 
author  makes  no  effort  to  settle  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  real  problems 
of  the  age.  Such  an  effort  would  not  have  involved  long  criticisms  of  Greek 
ideas  from  some  so-called  modem  standpoint.  But  it  is  surely  vain  to  seek 
to  make  Socrates  alive  again,  if  we  consistently  refuse  to  probe  his  mind  in 
order  to  see  what  he  really  was,  and  why  these  Greek  ideas  were  by  him 
thought  to  be  his  daily  bread.  g.  \\r,  Dyde. 

Chief  Ancient  Philosophies.  Platonism.  By  Thomas  B.  Strong, 
M.A.  London,  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  New  York, 
E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.,  1 896.  —  pp.  288. 

This  little  work  covers  the  ground  well,  finding  room  for  Plato*s  doctrines 
of  Being,  of  Nature  and  Man,  of  Ethics  and  Politics,  as  well  as  of  Educa- 
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tion  and  Art.  On  uch  of  these  points  Mr.  Strong  speaks  fram  a  fresh  and 
direct  Acquiintaocc  with  I'Uito  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  nccus&uy  for  liim  to 
say  that  lie  had  read  Plato  througli. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Strong's  conclusions  will  In  many  ca^s  be  estimated 
differently,  according  to  the  view  laken  of  the  values  of  the  dit!crent  dialogues. 
It  is  not  hard  to  discern,  lor  exainplr,  tliai  Mr.  Strong  finds  I'Uto's  discus- 
sion of  tlie  docttinc  of  being,  aa  sketched  in  Parmtnidci  and  Sejrkiii,  not 
very  interesting.  Indeed,  he  attribntcs  the  same  judgment  to  Plato  himself 
at  least  by  implication,  when  he  sajs  that  '•  Plata's  pursuit  of  pliilosophical 
truth  wns  essentially  (>ractical.  He  cares  about  it  because  it  bears  on  life" 
(p.  64).  This  remark  the  aulhor  interprets  liter  on  when  he  says  (p.  146), 
"  When  we  arrive  at  the  considcraiion  of  Fiato's  ctliical  docuiitc  we  come 
to  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  his  philosophy,"  Accordingly,  more  than 
half  of  Mr.  Strong's  book  is  taken  up  with  his  presentation  and  estimate  of 
Plato's  ethical  acid  puliticil  views. 

But  the  value  of  Plato's  philosophy  can,  perhaps,  not  be  clearly  exhibited 
without  a  definite  opinion  regarding  the  order  in  which  tlic  dialogues  were 
nritten.  Mr.  Strong  Is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  this  question,  and  leaves 
It,  aa  he  says,  open  (p.  2t:).  But  it  Is  not  passible  for  him  to  preserve  an 
altogether  independent  attitude,  and  he  linds  it  convenient,  as  wc  infer,  to 
consider  the  Rtp»bUc  as  the  most  mature  of  the  dialogues  (pp.  95,  ro6, 
etc.).  U  was  fairly  to  be  expecccd  that  Mr.  Strong  would  have  given 
reasons  for  this  preferene*  — if  that  is  to  be  the  word— for  the  Rtpithlie, 
when  a  by  no  means  insignificant  wing  of  students  of  Plato  has  advanced 
well-considcrcd  arguments  in  fivor  of  tlic  maturcr  thought  of  the  Par- 
mdHidet.  Sepkist,  Timeeus.  Stattsman,  and  Pktlehut. 

Mr.  Strong  repeats  with  too  little  reserve  what  was  once  the  standing 
criticism  urged  against  ibe  SophistK,  to  whose  work  he  freely  attaches  the 
words  '  immoral,' '  baU-ful,'  etc.  But  In  I^Iato  hlmiclf,  if  he  'w>  to  be  a  guide, 
arc  to  be  found  many  indications  thai  this  view  of  the  SophtsLs  is  not  accv 
tste.  Morrovcr,  Plato  himself  has  cautioned  us  that  this  use  of  the  terms 
'immoral '  and  ■  baleful '  is  only  a  covert  appeal  to  popular  conceptions  of 
morality.  But  the  most  serious  weaknes.%  of  this  random  criticism  of  the 
Sophists,  at  least  as  regards  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  that  it  overlouks  the 
real  caiue  of  their  inferiority  to  I'lato,  namely,  their  express  declaration  that 
philosophy  is  not  an  interpretation  of  tlie  whole  of  reality,  but  of  a  part  only. 

Plato  saw  that  the  principle  rh  fiirpiov,  dctciminaiive  In  other  regions  of 
reality,  wa«  fundamental  in  political  life  also,  as  Mr,  Strong  has  well  shown 
(p.  228).  No  more  significant  Greek  word  could  be  fotind  to  denote  not 
only  that  the  various  social  and  political  iii.stitutions,  but  also  nature  and 
the  rainti  of  man,  were  penetrated  by  divine  reason.  The  proof  of  that  is 
the  burden  of  all  Plato's  later  dialogues,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  cannot  be 
said  10  be  the  burden  of  the  RtpMblie.  And  when  this  is  seen,  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  being  becomes  not  only  an  essential,  but  also  an  interesting  side  of 
his  philosophy.  S.  VV.  Dvde. 
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Tht  Necessary  and  tht  Contingent  in  the  Aristotelian  System,  By  W.  A. 
Heidbl,  Ph.D.,  Doccnt  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicaga     The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1896.  —pp.  46. 

This  monograph  is  an  exceedingly  good  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the  contingent  The  Aristotelian 
system  is  made  the  corpus  vile  of  the  author's  operations.  The  outcome  of 
Dr.  Heidel's  inquiry  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent  is  the  result,  in  Aristotle's  case  and  also  universally,  of  a  psycho- 
logical abstraction  —  of  hypostasizing  the  concept  and  the  percept,  and  thus 
setting  fixed  limits  to  the  process  of  intellection.  The  true  meaning  of 
the  concept  and  percept  is  a  functional  one.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
denominating  a  truth  a  necessary  truth,  if  it  is  the  truth.  Truth,  in  Dr. 
Heidel's  view,  is  the  possession  of  one  fact,  i.e.,  of  the  complete  definition  of 
fact  Hence,  as  he  says,  "  Contingent  and  necessary  truths  relate  not  to 
objective  fact  at  all,  but  merely  register  the  degrees  in  our  judgments  of 
fact  previous  to  their  settling  down  into  a  simple  categorical  statement." 
In  the  first  part  of  this  monograph  Dr.  Heidel  traces  the  history  of  Creek 
thought  under  the  scheme  of  the  judgment.  Thus,  he  says,  the  subject  will  be 
the  world  of  things  ;  the  predicate  the  <!/ix7i  °^  principle  ;  while  the  copula 
will  represent  the  method  of  mediation,  by  which  any  particular  philosophy 
passes,  aa  the  case  may  be,  from  the  subject  to  the  predicate  (induction),  or 
conversely  (deduction).  This  part  of  the  essay  is  very  carefully  done. 
Sophistic  sensationalism  left  philosophy  with  neither  subject,  predicate,  nor 
copula.  Socrates  begins  the  nuw  movement  by  taking  the  subject  or 
percept,  and  seeking  to  find  in  it,  by  induction  and  definition,  a  predicate  or 
concept  His  followers  hypotasize  the  concept ;  the  accent  is  now  on  the 
predicate,  and  the  problem  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  becomes  the  reverse  of 
the  master's.  Plato  attempts  a  mediation  of  the  Ideas  (concept)  back  to 
the  world  of  sense ;  and  Aristotle  continues  the  movement  immanent  in 
Plato's  efforts  at  mediation,  with  the  result  that  the  subject  or  percept  is  the 
only  real.  The  contradictions  and  the  fundamental  dualism  in  the  Aristote- 
lian system  are.  Dr.  Heidel  thinks,  to  be  explained  on  this  ground, —  that 
Aristotle  accepted  the  outcome  of  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  movements  as 
final ;  accepted,  that  is,  "  a  fixed  given  concept  and  an  equally  fixed  given 
percept,  and  utterly  failed  to  attain  a  higher  principle  to  which  both  were 
relative."  The  vice  in  Aristotle's  system  is  at  bottom  not  logical,  but 
psychological,  —  a  failure  on  Aristotle's  part  to  see  that  the  concept  and  per- 
cept are  ntental  constructs,  functional  aspects  of  one  intellectual  process. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Heidel's  essay  is  concerned  with  showing  in 
detail  how  the  basis  of  the  necessary  and  the  contingent  in  nature  and  tn 
life,  or  wherever  found  in  Aristotle's  system,  is  this  same  psychological 
fallacy.  This  part,  so  far  as  logic  goes,  is  very  well  done  ;  but  the  treatment 
is  somewhat  unsympathetic.  The  unsympathetic  treatment  is  due,  I  think, 
to  Dr.  Heidel's  finding  the  root  of  Aristotle's  defects  in  the  lack  of  a  true 
psychology,  and  letting  this  defect  blind  him  to  Aristotle's  merit.     Aris- 
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lotlc's  real  merit  is  (o  be  found  in  hit  insisting  upon  the  idea  of  immiinent 
teleology  ;  and  in  lliis  direction  Lite  vice  in  his  doctrines  ts  due  to  his  unlonu- 
aaU  attecnpl  to  make  clear  Ii'ia  mcauing  on  the  unaJogies  of  artifice  and 
biological  development.  Aristotle  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  signiftcancc 
of  his  owo  (ormuin,  iySpuiBm  otSpiuwotr  ycyv^.  But  if  be  had  had  our 
psychology  and  e  piste  mo  logical  presuppositions,  the  idea  of  immanent  tele- 
ology would  have  naturally  passed  into  the  thoroughgoing  spititunl  monism 
towards  which  his  system  realty  tended.  In  spifitual  monlam  there  is  ng 
necess^ity,  no  contingency,  but  only  the  Ireedom  of  reason,  —  caprice,  which 
is  the  highest  n-a^ion,  because  it  contains  all  other  rciisons.  Again,  even  if 
the  concept  and  percept  are  functional  aspects  of  one  intellectual  process, 
TKCcssity  and  contingency  do  not  merely  register  degrees  in  the  dennition  of 
(act.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  relate  to  objective  fact,  just  because  they 
are  categories  of  a  discurtive  understanding.  Since  the  world  is  our  repre- 
sentation, it  is  essentially  a  dcscribable  world.  .Such  a  world  is  one  of  brute 
(act  and  rigid  laws.  But  our  world  is  incapable  of  eampUie  drstrii>tion  ; 
and  even  if  it  were  so  capable,  our  dcscribable  experience  would  not 
be  the  possession  of  the  inner  heart  of  reality,  the  truth.  Only  an  absolute 
mind,  a  perceptive  undersUndtng,  possesses  the  truth  ;  its  experience,  as 
being  a  complete  experience,  is  the  troth.     In  the  life  of  the  absolute  mind 


free  spiritual  ideals  alone  are  realized. 


J.  D.  Logan. 


Sthopmhetuer' s  System  in  its  Phihsophital  Signifieaau.  Shaw  Fellon- 
thlp  Lectures,  1S95.  (Delivered  in  Ldlnburgh  University.)  Wili.iak 
Caldwell,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  in  Northwestern  University  (formerly 
Aisisunt  to  Professor.  Kdintiurgh  ;  Instructor,  Cornell  and  Chic;i.ga  Uni- 
versities). Edinbtirgh  and  London,  Blacliwood  ;  New  York,  Sciibner^ 
l8g6.  —  8vo,  pp.  xviii  -f-  538,  and  indei. 

The  nature  of  this  book  seems  10  be  f.iirly  well  set  forth  in  the  preface. 
The  book  is  substantially  the  outcome  of  tlie  public  lectures  delivered  by 
the  author  in  the  Logic  class-room  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  1893,  at  the  close  of  his  tenure  of  the 
Shaw  Fellowship,  —  an  impori.ini  fellowship  in  Scotland,  which  entails  the 
obligation  ol  public  lectures,  understood  to  be  eventually  published.  Other 
volumes  that  arc  outcomes  of  the  Shaw  Lectures  are  ;  Adamson's  Phihso- 
phy  ftf  Kant  (1879);  Sorley's  Etkiei  fif  Naturalism  (1^85);  Mackenzie's 
tntroduclion  lo  Sacini  Philosophy  (1890  ;  2d  edition,  1895). 

The  matter  is  no  longer  in  the  le<Iure  form,  but  in  the  shape  of  several 
continuous  philosophical  essays,  having  a  natural  and  a  logical  connection 
witli  each  other  and  with  the  book  as  a  whole.  Taken  together,  tliey  repre- 
sent a  unified  series  of  attempts  to  suggest  the  significance  of  Schopen- 
hauer's thought  as  an  organic  whole.  The  author  has  been,  before  all 
things,  concerned  to  estimate  the  positive  significance  of  Schopcnhauor's 
phUosofiliy  for  modem  thought  and  for  the  conduct  of  to-day.     Alter  having 
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read  Schopenhauer  for  scvera]  years,  and  a  great  deal  thai  has  b«n  written 
on  Schapcnbaucr,  be  (dt  that  the  man's  posittrc  philosophy  had  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  af^reciated  by  the  reading  and  thinking  public.  He  tries  Id  hit 
volume  to  connect  Schopenhauer  with  philosophy  and  with  human  nature. 
The  rooU  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  in  cpistemolog;  and  idcitism  and 
nincteenlh'century  science  and  tltonght,  and  Its  dogmatic  teaching  in  cthict, 
art,  rcLfiofi,  and  metaphysics  arc  tict  fortli,  always  with  abundant  illui- 
tratioo  and  quotation  Irom  Schopenhauer  himedl.  And,  more  than  ihia, 
the  bocdt  venture?  on  a  line  of  positive  contribution  to  philosophy  on  the 
strength  of  Schopenhauer.  Hartmaon  is  considered  as  lar  aa  aeemcd 
necessary.  Footnotes  and  index  and  references  enable  the  student  to  use 
the  book  to  advantage  The  writer  used,  too,  material  he  partly  published 
in  Afind,  and  partly  used  as  lectures  in  the  Sage  School  ol  Philosophy  at 

^""^  AtTTHOK. 


Protudingt  vj  ih^  Ari$let<lian  S«(iety  far  the  Syslcmalic  SiuJy  »/ 
Pkihtepky.  Vol.  III.  No.  2.  Loodon,  Williams  St  Norgate,  1896. 
—  pp.  US 

Th«  proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  derive  their  chiel  interest 
bom  the  fact,  that  we  nalunlly  look  to  them  for  Indicatlonx  of  the  drift  of 
thought  among  systematic  students  of  philosophy  in  England,  and  our  con- 
&dencc  in  them  as  the  mirror  of  philoKophic  tendency  is  not  seriously 
shaken  by  the  evidence  of  preMdentia]  direction  afforded  in  the  committee's 
report  and  list  of  suiublc  papers.  For  though  the  committee  may  propose, 
we  may  suspect  it  will  hare  to  accept  what  its  contributors  are  disposed  to 
offer.  And  so  instead  of  complaining  that  "  there  is  litUc  Logic  and  almost 
aothing  on  the  subject  of  Ethics  or  of  Aesthetic,  Social,  or  Religious  Phi- 
losophy "  offered,  let  us  rather  regard  the  relative  popularily  of  subjects  as 
indicative  of  the  lines  o{  investigation  which  at  the  moment  seem  most 
feasible  and  atlracltve.  Possibly,  also,  the  tone  of  the  Society,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  ils  president,  may  have  somcthiii);  lo  do  wiili  the  topics  chosen 
and  aroidcd.  It  is  conceivable,  t.g-,  that  Mr.  Bosanqiict's  fame  may  deter 
all  but  the  most  audacious  from  attacking  a  subject  tike  logic,  on  which  be 
holds  such  strong  aivd  elaborate  convictions;  and,  lo  judge  by  the  tone  ol 
the  papers,  the  air  of  the  Society  is  probably  a  little  ton  dry  to  be  expected 
to  develop  any  warmth  of  ethical,  acsthclical,  or  religious  thought  The 
Aristotelian  Society  clearly  is  not  likely  to  do  any  missionary  work  oa 
behalf  of  philosophy.  Over  its  papers  broods  an  atmosphere  of  academic 
aloofness;  they  arc  pervaded  by  the  nervous  horror  of  incisive  statement 
and  the  drowsy  hesitancy  about  coming  to  close  quarters  with  a  question, 
which  arc  charactcrbtic  of  reftrctivc  men  who  have  never  been  compelled 
to  action  nor  been  stinted  for  time  as  -  spectators  of  all  time  and  existence.' 

Toroing  to  the  contents  of  the  present  number  (which  in  consequence  of 
the  new  airangcmcnt  with  jW*Wwill  presumably  be  the  last),  we  come  first 
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upon  Mr.  Bosanquct's  prcsid<:ntial  addrcu  on  the  relatiom  of  Time  and 
the  Absolute,  a  vexed  question  wtilch  he  answers,  as  some  may  ihiak  some- 
what vexaliouxly,  by  a  reference  lo  the  relation  of  I'art  and  Whole.  Seeing 
how  hncknrycfl  iliia  reference  has  y(  late  become,  it  would  perhaps  he  better 
U  Mr.  Uosanquot  were  at  lenj^ih  to  lake  for  granted  the  admission  that  in 
a  sense  tl)c  Whole  tnay  be  siild  to  be  the  explanation  of  anyUiing  and 
everything,  and  lo  devote  liimsulf  lo  a  mucb-nccdcd  critical  examination  of 
ihe  relation  which  lie  alleges  to  be  the  universal  solvent  of  all  jieqilexltits. 
Possibly  his  barren  monistic  formula  might  not  In  that  case  prove  even 
logically  satisfactory.  The  other  argument  which  Mr.  Bosanquct  employ* 
to  silence  our  natural  inquiry  as  to  the  uUimate  significance  of  our  temporal 
expenencei  consists  in  poiuling  out  that  scinit^e  prO)^S!iivGly  emancipates 
itseU  from  chronology.  But  Mr.  [ios^nquel  ignores  the  fact  that  the  timeless 
hypothetical  'law'  in  Science  is  itscU  a  melhodoloxical  device  whose  function 
and  validity  depend  on  its  use  in  calculating  the  course  ol  events  in  Time- 
There  follow  two  papers,  one  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Benecke  ou  the  a  priori 
clement  in  knawIcdKc,  and  another  by  Mr.  C  L.  Havics  on  Kant's 
Teleology,  which  well  illustralc  the  confusion  in  philosophic  terminology 
mou^ht  by  Kant,  and  tlic  arbitrariness  of  the  hard  and  fast  lines  he 
delighted  to  dravr.  A  leaned  paper  by  Mr.  C.  C.  S.  Webb  on  Ansclm's 
statement  of  the  ontological  'proof  will  be  found  highly  Instructive  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  CcrLArnly  Mr. 
Webb  very  effecniiUly  disproves  Schopenhauer's  assertion  that  Anselm 
merely  hinted  ai  a  pioof  which  was  only  fully  sCuted  by  Descartes.  Mr. 
Blunt 's  paper  on  Fhilosopliy  and  N  aluralisin  is  a  little  vague,  but  evinces  a 
truly  Oxonian  desire  to  undo  Spencer  though  the  heavens  fall.  The  Hon. 
B.  Russell  cuntribuies  a  paper  on  the  a  priori  in  gcomctrj'.  which  cKliiblis  a 
peaceful  coexistence  of  Kantian  views  with  those  of  the  modern  mctagconv- 
elry ;  yet  he  seems  inclined  to  concede  to  the  latter  pretty  nc.irly  everything 
it  claims.  Mrs.  Bryant  discusses  Professor  James's  theory  of  the  cmotionsi 
and  two  rather  halfhearted  "symposia"  on  the  extension  of  psychical 
states,  and  on  the  relative  iniporuncc  of  character  and  circumstance, 
conclude  an  instructive  number.  c  r  c   c 


Grundriss dtr  Gtuhiihtt  der  Philesophit.  Von  Dr.  Johannes  Reumkb, 
Frofcs-sor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Univcrsitii  Grcifswald.  Beilin,  CsiA 
Duncker,  1896  ;  New  York  Agent,  C.  li.  Stechert. — pp.  viit,  308. 

This  work  will  he  found  to  be  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  history  of 
philosophy,  in  brief  outline  and  clear  language,  intelligible  to  every  cul- 
tured mind.  Its  conciseness  facilltales  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject 
and  gives  the  book  a  decided  advantasc,  in  the  hands  of  the  student  or 
the  general  reader,  over  more  ponderous  volumes  ;  while  its  intrinsic  value 
and  (for  a  Gcrmaji  wock^  very  dear  and  ximple  style  raise  it  above  the 
smaller  hbtorics  of  philosophy  now  before  the  public. 
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The  author's  freedom  front  bias,  And  liia  evident  desire  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  (lets  u  be  liads  them,  and  to  present  them  without  fear  or  favor, 
cuuKii  (ail  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  candid  reader.  When^ 
tvcr  he  sccma  to  abandon  the  objective  sliindpoiAt,  he  does  so  only  in 
order  to  call  attentinn  to  the  connection  existiag  belHreen  the  views  of  coo- 
tciDporary  or  successive  philosophers. 

Professor  Kchtnke  bcfpns  with  the  philosophers  o(  ancient  Greece,  and 
confines  himself  mainly  to  the  History  of  Pliilosopliy  In  Europe,  which  he 
divides  into  two  grand  periods  :  (1 )  Aocteiit  F1iilo»ophy,  from  600  B.C.  to 
1600  A.ti. ;  and  (2)  Modern  Philosophy,  from  1600  a.d.  to  our  times.  The 
first  period  includes  the  phiio&ophcrs  of  ancicni  Greece  and  those  of  Alea- 
andria  and  Komc,  who  follow  the  intcllectuat  paths  laid  out  by  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  the  mediaeval  philosophy  of  Wesiem  Emope,  whose  prominent 
representatives  arc  likewise  imbued  by  the  Hellenic  spirit.  The  forerunners 
of  modem  times,  appearing  in  Christian  ScholasiiciHni,  Ocddcntal  Mysti- 
cism, and  the  philosophic  Humaiibis  »[  the  fourteenth  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing centuries,  are  abo  included  in  the  first  period,  and  serve  as  the 
connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy  is  divided  into  three  periods:  (1)  before  Kant ;  (a) 

Kant ;  and  (3)  after  Kant    In  the  first  period  the  author  devotes  consider- 

lablc  space  to  the  English  philosophers  from  Bacon  to   Keid   (including 

Hobbcs,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Collier,  and  Hume),  and  gives  a  particularly  clear 

and  felichous  exposition  of  their  theories,  as  well  as  of  those  tif  Uescartes, 

rSplnoia,  Leihnitc,  and  the  rest,     hi  the  third  period  we  find  mainly  an  ea- 

rflOBition  of  German  philosophy  from  Fichte  to  LotM.      The  author  was 

evidently  unwilling  to  enroll  the  name   of  any  living  thinker  among  the 

beroea  of  philosophy.  ^  Kkopwch. 


Psytkohgy  and  PyscHie  Cnliure.  By  Rkubbn  Post  HALLtCK,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  Psychology,  Louisville  Male  High  School.  New  York, 
American  Booh  Co.,  189;. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  the  author's  aim  is  largely  an  ethical 
one.  The  preface  tells  us  that  "the  chapters  on  the  application  of  psycho- 
logical laws  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  this  work.  Laws  are  of  little  use  unless  they  arc  applied  -.  hence 
these  chapters  arc  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  have  not  passed  the 
plastic  age.  Psyc>>ology,  in  order  to  be  most  effective  for  aelf-improvc- 
ment.  should  be  studied  wiiile  the  brain  is  still  plastic,  and  hence  earlier  than 
is  sometimes  customary."  With  this  view  the  author  has  written  the  hook 
for  pupils  under  twenty, and  an  "especial  effort  has  been  made  to  enliven 
the  h»rd  and  dry  facts  of  the  science  by  cmplayin<r  illustrations  and  anec- 
dotes to  elucidate  them."  There  is  indeed  a  surprising  wealth  o(  illualratlve 
material,  presented  in  a  simple,  direct,  and  aluactvve  way.  But  the  chapters 
are  so  filled  with  illustrations  that  little  space  is  left  for  the  discussion  of 
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laws  or  the  «cientilie  analysis  of  menul  procenes.  The  book  would 
■enliven'  itiAre  than  it  would  'elucldale.'  Though  ihe  Myle  is  good,  we 
frequcnUy  liiid  lixMte  and  vague  sUtemcnU  which  have  no  ri^hUul  pUce  ia 
I  text-book.  For  instance  tlic  topic  of  "1>oi'al  qualities"  is  treated  as  follow* ; 
"  Touch  gives  sensations  of  local  diHcrcncc.  We  can  feel  the  points  of  a 
p^  of  compasses,  now  farther  apart  aad  now  closer  together.  Perception 
uses  such  data  in  dctcrmioing  distance  .  .  .  and  say-s,  •  1  translate  into  dis- 
tance this  changed  sccisation,  due  to  the  widening  of  the  points  '  "  (p.  69). 
Again,  under  the  topic  "the  conditions  of  sensation,*' the  author  says,  "The 
stimulus  n)u:i[  reach  the  brain  in  such  a  way  as  To  cause  a  change  In  ibc 
conscious  a|;cnt  **  {p.  60).  Exprfssions  like  these  perpetuate  r.tther  than 
elucidiite  the  obscurities  in  a  topic.  There  ate  also  frequent  inconsistencies. 
The  book  i»  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  text-book.  The  author  rcmarkai 
"  No  one  knows  better  than  the  psychologist  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  present 
the  best  subjects  in  an  unattractive  way,  because  facts,  devoid  of  interesting 
features,  will  not  secure  attention."  liut  the  psychologist  also  knows  the 
difference  in  value  between  a  superticial  and  extraneous  interest  and  a 
scholarly  interest,  aa  interest  in  the  science  itself.        Alice  I.  Haulin. 

Gesihithte  ties  UnendiukktUsprobtems  im  abmtllSadisfhtn  Denkm  bis 
KaHi.  Voo  Jonas  Cohn.  Dr.  Phil.  Leipiig.  Wilhclm  lingclmann, 
l8r;6.  —  pp.  ix,  a6i. 

Dr.  Cohn  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  this  book  is  only  the  introduction 
to  a  theoretical  treatment  of  the  problem,  which  he  hopes  to  publish  later. 
In  that  work  he  will  also  complete  the  historical  account  which  is  here 
carried  down  to  Kant,  and  will  include  the  more  recent  mathematical  de- 
vdopmcnts.  The  present  invcstigntion  may.  however,  be  regarded  as  an 
Independent  study  fn  the  history  oi  philosophy,  no  less  than  as  the  bi»- 
torical  groundwork  of  the  author's  theory  of  the  infinite.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  widespread  contemporary  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
belongs  to  a  type  of  special  inve:stigation  which  is  of  undoubted  value  to  the 
phita<iQph!c;il  student.  After  an  introductory- sketch  of  the  course  of  Greek, 
patristic,  and  mediaeval  thought  on  the  subject  (occupying  the  first  lira 
parts),  the  author  devotes  the  whole  of  the  third  part  <pp.  83-257)  to 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  modem  period  down  to  Kant."  Most  of  the  names 
of  the  greater  thinkers  appear  in  (he  book,  arid  their  more  implicit  as  well  as 
their  more  explicit  teaching  about  the  liitinite  is  carefully  jjresented.  An 
index  of  names  is  added.  j_  g_ 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

God.  the  Creator  and  Lord  af  Ait.  liy  Samuel  Harris,  D-D.  New 
York,  Charles  Scriboer'a  Sons,  1S96.     2  vols.,  pp.  x,  579,  576. 

Ptligioiti  Faith.  By  Henrv  Huanes,  M.A.  London,  Kegaa  Paul* 
Co.,  1896.  — pp.  xyi,3J7. 
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Tk«  Pimtr  ttf  Thought.  By  J.  D.  Sterrett,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  J.  Makk  Baldwin.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896. 
—  pp.  xit,  320. 

Th*  Stint  of  Beauty.  By  Dr.  George  Santayana.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  ix,  275. 

EUmtnti  of  General  Philosophy.  Edited,  from  Lecture  Notes  of  the 
late  Professor  George  Groom  Robertson,  by  C.  A.  F.  Rhvs  Davids. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  xvi,  365. 

Ht^l  as  Educator.  By  Dr.  F.  L.  Luqueer.  New  York,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  z,  1S5. 

Printeton  Contributions  to  Psychology.  By  Professor  J.  Mark  Bald- 
win.    Princeton,  The  University  Press,  1896. 

The  Mental  Dtvelopment  of  a  Child.  By  Kathleen  Carter  Moore. 
Supplement  to  the  Psychological  Review.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1896.  —  pp.  150. 

AiteHtion  and  Distraction.  By  Dr.  Alice  J.  Hahlin.  Reprint  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1896.  —  pp.  66. 

Gtnius  and  Degeneration.  By  Dr.  WilliAH  Hirsch.  New  York,  D 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1896.  — pp.  vi,  333, 

Die  Gremwen  der  naturwisstnschaftlichen  Btgriffsbildung.  Vod  Mein 
RICH  RiCKERT.  Freiburg  i.  B.  und  Leipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1896. — pp 
304. 

Grundlegung  fur  tine  moderne  praktisch-ethische  lubensanschauung. 
Von  Dr.  Johannes  Unold.     Leipzig,  S.  Hirzel,  1896.  —  pp.  viii,  393. 

Le  socialismt  tt  la  scienct  sacialt.  Par  Dr.  Gaston  Richard.  Paris 
FAix  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  199. 

L'id^e  spiritualistt.  By  M.  Roisel.  Paris,  F^ix  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp 
100. 

(Euvres  de  Ptaton.  Traduites  par  Victor  Cousin.  Paris,  Fflix  Alcan 
1896. — pp.  vi,  412. 

InfaUiile  Logic.  By  Thouas  D.  Hawley.  Lansing,  Robert  Smith 
1896.  —  pp.  xxviii,  659. 


NOTES. 


AI>VERTISEHENT. 

A  piiu  of  /so,  to  be  called  the  tVti&jr  Pn'xe,  is  offered  for  the  best 
tr«at)M  upon  the  following  subject : 

TAf  catittf  of  the  prettnt  obscurity  and  teitfittioM  in  ptyehoJ^gical  and 
pkilosophictti  ttrminology,  and  tht  dirtitians  in  wkiiM  wt  may  hopt/^r 
t^iieitl  practical  rtmedy. 

Competition  is  open  to  those  who,  previously  to  October  t,  1896.  have 
paucd  the  eicami  nations  qualifying  for  a  degree  ;tt  some  liluropean  or 
American   University. 

The  donor  of  the  piize  desires  that  general  regard  be  had  to  the  clusifi- 
ntion  of  the  various  modes  in  which  a  word,  or  other  sign,  may  be  jaitj  to 
possCM  '  meaning,'  and  to  cor  respond  lug  ilifTerenres  of  method  in  the  con- 
veyance or  interpretation  of  '  mvaning.'  The  committee  of  awird  (whose 
names  will  be  published  early  in  1897)  will  coR»idFr  the  pnctical  utility  of 
the  work  submitted  to  them  as  of  prim.ir>'  imporUace. 

The  Essays,  which  may  be  written  in  English,  French,  or  German,  must 
be  typewritten  asd  extend  at  least  to  25.000  words.  They  should  be 
headed  by  a  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  seated  envelope  containing  the 
name  of  the  writer.  ManuKcript  Irom  Anii-rica  should  be  sent  to  Ffofexior 
E.  B.  Titchcncr,  Cornell  Uaivt'rHityt  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  must  reach  its  address 
not  later  than  October  1,  1897.  The  right  of  publication  of  the  successful 
treatise  is  reserved. 
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Pnrfeswr  Mattoon  M.  Curtis,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  Dr.  Robert  MacDougall,  Assist- 
ant in  philosophy  at  Harvard,  will  carry  on  the  work  of  titc  philosophical 
deparlment  during  I'rofcssor  Curtis's  absence. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Gakewell  has  been  appointed  Inatmclor  bi  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University. 

Dr.  George  Santayana,  of  Harvard  Universitj-,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  the  year,  and  Is  settled  at  Cambridge,  Kngland. 

Dr.  David  Irons  is  lectim  tt/ttts  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  during;  Proteisor  'f'orrey's  absence  in  f'urope. 

Professor  W.  M.  Warren  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of 

philosophy  in  Boston  University- 
Professor  H6Sding's  Gesckiiktt  dtr  neurtn  PkilesopkU  will  soon  appear 

if)  English.     Mr.  B.  S.  Meyer,  of  Cambridge,  £ng.,  is  the  translator. 
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THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  T.  H.  GREEN. i 

THE  question,  'What  is  the  Real,*  says  Green,  is  unmean- 
ing because  it  presupposes  something  reaUy  to  be  othur 
than  real,  which  is  self-contradictory.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  mere  play  on  words.  In  a  sense  the  whole  of  experience, 
Jaise  or  true,  is  the  real  for  each  of  us.  The  philosophic  ques- 
tion presupposes  Truth  or  Objectivity  as  a  fact  universal, 
independently  of  my  private  perceptions  and  conceptions  ;  and 
the  question  is  :  What,  in  my  private  experience,  is  the  Truth 
of  things  —  the  Objective  —  the  Real?  You  maintain  then, 
Green  would  say,  that  there  is  something  'really'  unreal? 
Certainly,  and  the  subjective  experience  is  constantly  (nay, 
almost  always)  '  unreal'  in  the  philosophic  and  objective  sense. 

But,  Green  admits,  we  may  fairly  ask  what  *is  implied  in 
there  being  a  nature  of  things.'  But  surely  the  nature  of 
things  is  the  '  real,'  as  'an  all-inclusive  system  of  relations '  (in 
Green's  phraseology).  Now,  how  can  I  ask  the  question  as  to 
the  implication  in  a  system,  if  I  cannot  rationally  ask  the 
question  :  WTiat  is  the  real  ?  —  in  other  words  :  Is  there  a  sys- 
tem at  all,  and  if  so,  what  is  it,  as  a  Real  ? 

The  realitas  plunamenan  is,  I  hold,  the  Real  in  attuition  or 
reflexive  recipience  just  as  we  have  it,  presuming  that  wc  take 
it  in  correctly,  that  is  to  say,  presuming  that  we  are  normal 

'  I  asmme  that  the  teadet  of  Uu*  article  ii  acqu^nied  with  Book  I  of  th«  Atf- 
t*gvm*>m  U  Elhiu. 
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organisms  in  the  system.  And  we  take  it  in  as  om  in  two  — 
viz.^  Being  in,  and  of,  and  with,  sense- phenomena.  This  is  the 
Real  of  Sense  —  the  datum. 

Green  argues  that  our  experience  —  meaning  cur  experience 
of  the  natural  object  —  is  given  to  us,  and  given  as  a  ■  system 
of  relations.'  Here,  surely,  we  encounter  an  inaccurate  use  of 
terms.  IL  is,  as  a  matter  of  patent  fact,  given  to  us  as  a  series 
of  things  or  events  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  it  is  not 
given  as  related.  VVc  detect  two  fallacies  here.  First,  a  series 
of  related  events  is  confounded  with  a  series  of  events  as 
reiated ;  and  this,  although  Green  is  himself  quite  aware  of 
the  distinction  in  a  general  way.  without,  I  think,  penetrating 
to  Its  full  meaning.  Secondly,  the  term  'related'  is  used 
in  the  rational  sense  of  a  relation  which  has  a  meaning  for 
reason  in  so  far  as  it  secures  and  makes  known  a  sjstem.  I 
grant  that  the  datum  is  given  as  consisting  of  parts  related. 
An  object,  e.g.,  that  stone,  is  given  in  a  negative  and  positive 
relation  to  other  objects  around  It,  and  inasmuch  as  I  sec  it 
as  spaced,  one  bit  of  space  in  it  is  related  to  the  other  bits, 
while  the  whole  is  related  to  my  sense-consciousness.  But 
what  is  the  relation  ?  It  is,  as  given  to  sense  —  as  the  reaiitas 
phenomenon,  as  an  altuit — .merely  spatial  contiguity  and  tem- 
poral succession.  It  is  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  'related' 
system  in  the  rational  sense.  When  the  formal  movement  of 
the  dialectic  in  nie  seizes  and  presents  the  stone  afresh  in  the 
act  of  precipicncc'  I  first  of  all  affirm  it,  and,  in  aflfirming  it,  I 
affirm  its  relations  to  other  things,  not  it  and  other  things  con- 
fusedly like  it.  But  the  dialectic,  once  started,  goes  on  to  find 
itself  in  the  thing,  as  the  rational  system  in  and  of  the  thing  ; 
and  it  is  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  become  alive  to  the  fact 
of  a  causal  system  of  (not  relations  but)  related  things  or 
objects — things  as  related  — a  system. 

But  now,  examine  the  object:  it  disappears  in  relations,  it 
may  be  said.  Not  so  ;  it  is  always  ■  Beings '  related.  It  can 
be  shown  that  to  call  it  a  thing  (or  being  of  sense)  involves 
relations  of  parts,  but  equally  also  that  '  relations '  of  parts 

>  Vid«  Alitcpkytiea  A'fW  tt  VttHtta,  by  Scotus  NovAiiticus. 
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involves  things  or  parts.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Gre«n 
does  not,  in  so  many  words,  object  to  this,  though  others  do. 
He  maintains  the  singleness  and  severalty  of  things  as  the  very 
condition  of  there  being  a  relation.  Hut  then  he  &ays  (§  28), 
"  Abstract  the  relations,  and  there  is  nothing."  It  is  '  the  many 
relations  which  constitute  the  definite  unity'  {many  In  One, 
One  in  Many.)  He  seems  to  mean  that  a  group  of  relations 
constitute  a  one  thing  ;  'there  is  a  real  unity  of  the  manifold, 
a  real  multiplicity  of  that  which  is  one.'  ■  But  a  single  thing 
(let  me  say  an  acorn,  for  the  sake  of  clearness)  is  a  nothing, 
except  as  determined  by  relations  which  are  the  negation  of  its 
singleness  ;  but  it  docs  not  therefore  cease  to  be  a  single 
thing.'  Let  us  translate  into  the  singular  number  for  the  sake 
of  lucidity  (anything  for  lucidity)  the  following  sentence : 
"The  common  being  [of  the  elements  of  the  complex  called  an 
•corn]  is  not  something  into  which  the  several  existences  [of 
the  said  elements]  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  [the 
said  elements]  did  not  survive  in  their  singleness,  there  could 
be  no  relation  between  them." 

Precisely  so.  This  is  what  I  say  above.  It  is  the  primary 
contradiction  Inherent  in  the  existence  of  a 'thing.'  There 
"must  be,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "something  {sic)  other  than  the 
manifold  [elements  or  parts  of  the  acorn]  which  combines  [the 
said  elements]  without  effacing  the  severalty  of  [any  one  of 
these  said  elements  —  call  them  molecules  if  you  will]." 

Now  Green  has  been  talking  of  the  object  out  there,  just  as 
if  he  were  a  Scotsman  crude  and  crass  to  the  Rner  distinctions 
of  thought.  And  is  it  necessary  to  say  what  is  so  obvious  as 
this,  that  if  the  relations  constitute  the  singleness  or  severalty, 
there  is  no  singleness  or  severalty  possible? 

The  singleness  of  the  thing,  as  a  thing,  and  not  merely 
relations  of  no  thing  or  things,  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
Being  differentiated  into  beings,  through  sense-manifestations. 
The  minimum  possibile  of  Being,  so  differentiated,  we  call  the 
atom  —  as  a  simple,  in  opposition  to  the  complex  in  all  presen- 
tation. Even  as  a  simple  and  ultimate,  it  can  be  neither  seen 
nor  imagined  without  involving  relations  of  homogeneous  parts, 
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and  so  vanishing.  It  is  the  hypothetical  fact  of  the  sense- 
world  notwithstanding.  To  transform  the  atom  into  the  mini' 
mum  possibUe  of  relations  yields  us  no  Uiing  at  all.  Herein 
lies  the  difficulty  and  contradiction.  But  the  resultant  in  expe- 
rience simply  is  ^zn^t-beings  (things)  related.  This  has  to  be 
accepted  (gratefully  or  not,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
thinker),  and  it  proves  its  own  necessity  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Call  it  a  physical  hypothesis  if  you  will,  but  so  also  is 
the  minimum  of  relations  a  hypothesis.  We  liave  to  analyze 
the  complex  presentation  —  that  is  our  business  —  and  the 
result  is  "  Bcing-so  "  in  objective  mind  and  in  objective  phe- 
nomenal externalization  ;  and  further  than  this  we  cannot  get. 

Now,  it  will  not  do  for  the  critics  of  Green  to  say  that  he 
does  not  see  this  difficulty.  On  Ihe  contrary,  this  is  the  very 
problem  to  which  he  bends  all  his  strength,  and  his  so-called 
solution  of  it  is  the  vital  clement  in  his  metaphysics. 

The  qualities  of  an  acorn '  must  be  regarded  as  either  sepa- 
rate or  fused.  In  the  former  case,  no  relation  .such  a.s  to  con- 
stitute the  acorn  a  'thing'  or  an  object  is  possible  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  no  singleness  of  Ihe  parts  or  elements  which  go  to 
constitute  the  acorn  is  possible.  There  is  distinctness  and 
parts  (Green  would  say)  and  there  is  the  fusion  of  relation,  and 
the  question  is,  How  can  we  preserve  both  ?  The  answer  is  : 
Only  by  holding  that  the  unity  o£  the  many  in  the  acorn  (dis- 
tinctness of  parts  in  a  om)  can  be  accomplished  only  by  some- 
thing which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  which  is  a  relating 
act  of  the  finite  human  inteUigcncc.  The  separate  sensations 
or  qualities  which  the  acorn  yields  to  a  human  consciousness 
are  by  that  consciousness  related  into  the  unity  which  we  then 
call  a  sensible  object,  i.e.,  an  acorn.  The  same  holds  of  events 
in  a  scries. 

Finite  mind,  then,  we  must  conclude,  constitutes  the  acorn, 
and  therefore  the  finite  sensible  world,  for  me,  whether  as 
objects  or  events;  and  it  does  so  as  an  activity.     Reality,  then, 


1 1  think  it  of  KTtatcr  importance  lo  bend  out  minds  to  a  concicle  illunlration 
in  raetaphynict  tlian  in  any  other  deparlnient  of  llioujfht.  ■' Acum  "  xuttdi  (or 
tbe  setiiible  woild.     The  unifjing  mind  ia  always  tpokeo  of  as  ui  atthity. 
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is  the  result  of  a  formal  activity  which  we  call  finite  mind, 
unless  there  be  some  datum  (or,  as  Green  would  call  it,  Sensa- 
tional or  Feeling  element)  which  is  formed  by  this  activity. 
Green  sees  this  clearly  enough,  and  says,  "Antecedently  to  any 
of  the  formative  intellectual  processes  ...  it  would  seem  that 
something  must  have  been  given  for  those  processes  to  begin 
upon," —  in  other  words,  "  the  matter  of  experience  "  {§  43). 

Now,  before  going  on  to  the  chief  difficulty  in  Green's  path, 
let  me  say  that  a  consciousness  of  relations  is  not  and  cannot 
be  a  system  of  nature.  The  relations  that  constitute  the  acorn 
for  me  are,  to  begin  with,  merely  as  yet  a  side-by-sideness  and 
sequence  —  the  sequence  in  the  relations,  as  observed,  being 
held  together  as  a  unity  by  the  permanent  identity  of  the  mind 
which  is  conscious  of  them.  Were  it  not  for  such  permanent 
identity,  the  various  elements  in  the  related  series  could  have 
no  connection  with  each  other  at  all.  But  even  with  the  help 
of  this  permanent  identity,  a  system  called  an  acorn  is  not  yet 
attained.  We  are,  in  truth,  as  yet  in  the  sphere  of  sensational 
relations  merely  —  not  at  all  in  that  of  formal  activity  of  mind 
(reason). 

Green  has  to  make  great  exertions  here;  and  no  fair  reader 
can  doubt  that  he  feels  it  now  to  be  uphill  work,  for  his  task 
is  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  sensation  altogether  as  an 
element  in  knowledge.  We  have  always,  however  far  back  we 
go,  some  "  data  of  consciousness "  which  we  find  ourselves 
manipulating.  But  it  is  an  abstraction  (to  use  his  own  term)  to 
call  even  the  primal  experience  (if  we  had  it)  a  '  sensation '  in 
any  specific  sense:  for  (a)  there  can  be  no  object  in  experience 
which  is  not  constituted  an  object  by  a  subject  distinguishing  it 
from  itself  and  beholding  it  in  its  relation  to  other  sensations; 
{b)  a  primary  datum  which  is  not  so  constituted  could  not  be 
an  object  to  a  consciousness  at  all. 

Prolix  as  Green  is,  I  would  yet  have  been  pleased  if  he  had 
stuck  a  little  longer  to  the  question  as  thus  perfunctorily  solved 
by  him.  But  he  goes  off  at  once  to  the  cosmic  question,  as  the 
question  of  real  importance  in  his  view,  and  asks  if  Nature  as 
a  world  of  phenomena  is  a  "  reality  consisting  of  mere  sensa- 
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tions,"  or  of  sensations  independent  of  their  determination 
by  the  acting  of  a  self-distinguishing  and  unifying  universal 
Subject. 

Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  ask  the  question,  now  that  he  con- 
siders himself  to  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  'sensation'  at  all  for  the  finite  subject,  the  primary 
datum  being  the  work  of  its  activity,  and  the  term  'sensation ' 
consequently  being  merely  surplusage  in  the  vocabulary  of 
philosophy  ?  Again,  why  speak  of  phenomena  in  the  world  of 
nature  as  'sensations'  relatively  to  themselves?  It  is  a  sin- 
gular use  of  terms,  to  say  the  least.  What  he  means  Ls  doubt- 
less what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  Is  there 
'  matter '  in  the  world  of  phenomena  which  docs  not  depend 
on  a  combining  and  self-distinguishing  universal  mind  for 
being  what  it  is  ?  Here  again  we  note  a  very  loose  use  of 
terms.  Who  doubts  that  '  matter '  (whatever  it  may  be) 
depends  on  a  combining  universal  Subject?  Who,  in  short, 
save  the  crass  materialist  doiibts  that  God,  however  we  may 
conceive  of  Him,  made  the  world  ? 

He  then  splits  up  (§  45)  the  question  into  two  alternative 
forms:  "(r)  Among  the  facts  that  form  the  object  of  possible 
experience,  are  there  sensations  which  do  not  depend  on 
thought  for  being  what  they  are?  or  (2)  Is  sensation,  as 
unqualified  by  thought  {i.e.,  receiving  all  its  qualities),  aa 
element  in  the  consciousness  which  is  necessary  to  there  being 
such  a  thing  as  the  world  of  phenomena  ?  "  Answer :  A  sensa- 
tion can  exist  only  to  a  self-distinguishing  consciousness  which 
unifies  and  relates,  and  this  is  thitiking:  therefore  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  sensation  (or  phenomenal  fact)  which 
docs  not  get  its  qualities  and  whole  existence,  cither  in  the 
system  of  things  or  to  a  {inite  consciousness,  by  and  through 
Thought.  This  is  an  exact  summary  of  the  whole  argument; 
and  all  depends  manifestly  on  his  having  already  abolished 
sensation,  as  a  superfluous  and  merely  abstract  non-entity,  in 
the  making  of  the  finite  consciousness  of  experience.  \  have 
given,  I  believe,  his  whole  demonstration  of  the  abstractness 
and  superfluity  of  sensation.      Can  it  bear  the  weight  he  now 
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puts  on  it?  He  seems  to  have  qualms  of  his  own  :  for  he 
says  (§  46),  "  It  certainly  docs  not  depend  on  ourselves  whether 
sensations  shall  occur  to  us  in  this  or  that  order  of  succession, 
with  this  or  that  degree  of  intensity." 

But  I  would  say  to  him:  '■  Vou  have  already  demonstrated  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  (so-called)  sensations  arc,  in  truth, 
the  work  of  the  operative  hnilc  mind.  This  mind  constitutes 
them:  why  then  could  it  not  constitute  them  when  and  where 
it  pleases?" 

It  is,  I  presume,  this  reflection  which  drives  Green  into  his 
next  position;  for  he  grants  a  system  of  nature,  independent  of 
and  apart  from  his  own  individual  consciousness,  operating  a 
system  of  relations.  There  exists  a  cosmic  fact  which  we  call 
Nature,  and  we,  of  course,  are  part  of  it.  This  cosmic  fact 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  it  can  exist  only  if  there  be  a  Subject} 
self -distinguishing  and  unifying,  which  constitutes  it  as  a  system 
of  relations /tfr  hs.  I  emphasize  'for  us,'  because  much  hangs 
on  that.  If  the  cosmic  system  of  relations  is  already  there 
(which  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt)^given  to  hand,  so  to  speak, 
presented  gratuitously  to  a  finite  subject,  what  need  is  there 
for  an  operative  system  whereby  it  shall  be  a  second  time  con- 
stituted for  and  by  the  finite  subject?  Enough,  surely,  if  it  be 
constituted  in  the  finite  subject  by  the  universal  Subject,  who 
has  made  it  as  a  system  of  relations,  and  sustains  it  for  Himself. 
The  finite  mind  need  be  no  more  than  a  reflecting  mirror,  so 
made  as  to  reflect  truly  the  already  existing  relations  which  we 
call  phenomena  or  Nature.  Why  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
"mere  sensation  "  as  a  "possible  constituent  in  the  realm  of 

cts."  So  far  as  the  finite  subject  is  concerned,  it  is,  to  begin 
ith,  all  sensation  together  :  for  the  finite  subject  did  not  make 
the  system  of  relations,  nor  is  the  said  subject  making  it  from 
hour  to  hour  as  he  happens  to  see  it,  and  to  see  it  as  "  not 
depending  on  himself." 

Let  us  return  to  our  illustration.  An  acorn,  according  to 
Green,  is  now  a  system  of  relations  not  dependent  on  me  for 
its  existence  as  a  system,  nor  for  its  difference  from  an  apple, 
but  a //rx(' entity  of  relations  of  which  1,  a  finite  mind,  become 
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aware.  Now  is  it  not  evident  that  if  if  be  a  mere  system  of 
relations,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  actively,  by 
thought,  nr-constitulc  it,  in  order  that  it  may  hi;  an  object  for 
me  f  It  is  sufficient  (as  1  have  already  said)  if  I  am  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  receive  and  reflect  into  the  non-subjective  world  of 
experience  the  relations  which  are  thus  forced  on  my  con- 
sciousness. I  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  that  finite 
mind,  in  order  to  be  aware  of  the  satd  acorn  as  object,  should 
have  to  reconstitute  its  relations,  but  only  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. For  there  it  is;  and  every  relation  which  my  thought 
operates  so  as  to  effect  the  acorn  must  simply /ff/ZflW  the  rela- 
tions given  —  repeat  them  for  itself,  or  go  wholly  wrong  and 
not  be  aware  of  the  acorn  at  all,  but  perhaps  constitute  it  a 
battle-axe.  I  cannot  be  left  to  myself  for  a  moment.  This 
did  not,  90  far  as  I  can  sec,  occur  to  Green;  but  it  w.ts  a  diffi- 
culty which  lies  at  the  root  of  his  next  piece  of  dialectic.  For 
he  suddenly  finds  that  there  are  conscious  minds  in  the  system 
that  are  not  self-conscious,  nay,  minds  that  have  a  minimum 
of  consciousness  and  can  be  only  said  to  'feel.'  They  are 
unquestionably  not  " self-distinguishing"  consciousnesses:  and 
yet,  I  say,  they  unify'  the  object,  (or  a  dog  does  not  confound 
a  bono  with  a  spade.  There  can  be  no  possible  way  of  escape 
from  this  counter-check,  except  by  returning  to  the  term 
'Thought'  {as  Green  now  does  under  the  pressure  of  difficul- 
ties) and  telling  us  that  he  does  not  mean  by  that  term  the 
reasoning  process  or  the  thinking  faculty  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood. The  "characteristics  of  thought  "  are  to  be  found,  he 
says,  in  the  "  unity  of  its  object  as  presented"  to  all  men,  and 
in  the  "continuity  of  all  experience"  in  regard  to  that  object 
(§47).  In  other  words,  the  acorn  is  a  one  object  common  to  all 
men,  and  remains  the  same  one  object  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
The  recognition  of  this  acorn  as  a  one  object  and  its  continuity 
{i.e.,  permanence)  is  the  thinking  or  thought  of  it !  It  is  evident 
that  Green  is  struggling  very  much  here,  and  has  as  little 
chance  of  escaping  from  bis  coils  as  Laocoon.  Whatever 
barren  definition  may  now,  under  the  stress  of  the  argument, 
II  thauld  like  to  snjr  Motalify';  for 'unifying*  isilrkily  ftratiunal  piuceut. 
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be  given  to  Thought,  that  essential  character  of  it  hitherto 
exhibited,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  active  unifying  energy  of  a  self- 
distinguishing  subject,  cannot  be  parted  with,  without  subverting 
the  whole  argument  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  question  is  as  to  Feeling  relatively  to  the  existence  of 
an  object  for  a  consciousness.  Unfortunately  for  the  reader, 
but  under  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  Green,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  but  one  (49),  uses  the 
word  '  Sensation '  and  then  slips  that  word  into  the  category  of 
Feeling,  as  not  only  generically  allied  but  as  specifically  the 
same.  He  is  compelled  at  this  stage  to  look  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  animals,  and  fails  to  make  those  distinctions  which  are 
patent  to  the  most  ordinary  observer. 

I  shall  return  to  this;  meanwhile,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  dog  is  conscious  of  objects  and  of  the  phenomenal  generally, 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  "  self-distinguishing  subject."  This  implies, 
or  rather  is,  self-consciousness.  Consequently,  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  an  object  a  dog  is  not  a  self-distinguishing  subject 
unifying  relations,  which  is  the  condition  according  to  Green 
of  our  being  aware  of  an  object.  The  primary  fallacy  of  con- 
founding a  related  sequence  of  events  with  a  sequence  of 
events  as  related,  now  begins  to  tell  destructively.  In  the 
latter  case,  there  is  an  active  unification  which  (I  agree)  is  pos- 
sible only  to  a  self-distinguishing  subject;  in  the  former,  there 
is  no  active  unification  of  a  similar  kind.  To  those  who  under- 
stand it  this  fact  finally  disposes  of  Green's  whole  labored 
argument. 

Feehng  as  such,  I  may  say,  cannot  be  defined;  sensation  can 
be  defined,  and  perception  can  be  defined.  The  reason  why 
Feeling  cannot  be  defined  is  that  it  is  the  fundamental  fact  of 
all  possible  consciousness  in  the  animal  and  man  world.  But 
it  can  be  described  as  the  reaction  from  an  organic  centre  to 
stimulus  coming  from  without  that  centre.  From  Percipience 
down  to  Sensation  till  we  reach  'Feeling'  we  are  compelled  to 
go,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  infinite  gradation  of  conscious- 
ness, and  under  the  category  of  degrees.  But  when  we  reach 
the  fundamental   unitary  fact,  we  can  only  think  it  approxi- 
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matcly  by  observing  the  degrees  by  which  it  has  been  reached 
— the  phenomena  which  ihc  minimum  of  consciousness  pre- 
sents to  us.  It  is  like  the  atom  in  physics.  And  so  far  I 
agree  with  what  I  understand  tu  be  Green's  doctrine,  — 
that  in  I*eeling,  pure  and  simple,  the  organic  centre  of  the 
living  being  has  no  object  present  to  it.  Feeling,  in  fact,  is 
indifferent.  There  is  a  reaction  to  stimulus,  which  reaction  does 
not  travel  beyond  the  subject  (such  as  it  is).  A  blind  and 
deaf  earthworm,  when  attacked  by  a  blackbird  or  centipede, 
wriggles  and  withdraws  itself  to  evade  a  feeling  which  has 
amounted  to  pain.  Hut  in  wrigghng  with  mighty  struggles  it 
is.  I  believe,  contending  with  a  painful  feeling  in  its  organism, 
and  not  with  an  object.  When  it  hastens  to  escape  from  a 
wound  in  its  tail,  in  short,  it  is  running  away  from  its  own  tail. 
If  this  be  true,  or  even  approximately  true,  of  the  earthworm, 
it  is  a  fortiori  true  of  lower  feeling  organisms  which  yet,  as 
feeling,  have  rudimentary  consciousness.  A  marine  worm  is 
on  a  higher  mind-scale,  and  having  eyes,  is  doubtless  aware  of 
the  object  which  it  resists  or  evades.  It  is,  of  course,  exceed* 
ingiy  difficult  to  follow  the  grades  of  mind  from  undifferentiated 
feeling  through  differentiation  of  sense-organs  up  to  man.  But 
we  know  enough  in  the  department  of  comparative  psychology 
to  say,  that  as  the  avenues  of  communication  with  the  world 
outside  an  organism  become  more  and  more  differentiated  in 
kind,  and  more  and  more  susceptible  in  degree,  objects,  as  other 
than  the  subject-organism,  are  more  and  more  clearly  present 
to  consciousness.  These  objects,  in  fact,  as  1  have  elsewhere 
maintained,  still  constitute  the  stimulus  to  a  consciousness  no 
_iangcr  rudimentary,  and  are  rcficxcd  back  into  the  locality 
Aich  was  their  centre  of  cosmic  .ictivity.  In  fact  they  are 
•qualified'  to  the  extent  of  the  potentiality  of  qualification 
inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  now  fully  equipped  animal,  e.^., 
the  dog,  monkey,  etc.  An  outer  and  independent  and  qualified 
world,  in  brief,  independent  of  the  specific  subject,  is  given 
to  (poured  into)  the  subject,  and  reflcxed  into  the  outer  world 
as  there.  We  call  that  grade  of  feeling  which  is  aware  of  an 
object,  sensation  :  it  is  an  accomplished  Dualism  in  the  system 
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of  things.  \Vhen  it  reaches  the  stage  at  which  an  object  as  an 
[Aggregate  or  whole  (not  a  unity)  of  qualities  is  reflcxcti,  we 
'^teach  3  point  which  is  still  within  the  sphere  of  reSexive  sensa- 
tion, but  which  demands  a  separate  name;  and  that  name  is 
Altuition.  This  is  Consciousness  in  its  fulness;  but  not  yet 
Sel  f-con  sciousness. 

Man  comprehends  in  his  complex  mind-nature  every  degree 
from  indifferent  Feeling  through  Sensibility  (which  I  would 
define  as  awareness  of  an  object  as  a  point  or  single)  to  Attui- 
tion  in  its  fullest  development.  And  oi'cr  and  above,  he  is  a 
Reason,  i.e.,  a  self-distinguishing  subject,  aware  not  only  of 
an  accomplished  related  series  outside  him,  but  aware  of  that 
scries  as  niaud.  The  actinty  which,  according  to  Green, 
makes  the  object  for  the  subject,  in  truth  attacks  an  object 
already  made  for  it ;  and  the  subject  thereupon  proceeds,  under 
the  necessity  of  his  higher  endowment  as  a  ^r^-consciousncss, 
to  make  afHrmations  about  that  object  ~-  to  take  its  elements  to 
pieces  as  already  there  and  to  reconstitute  them  as  related,  thus 
converting  an  aggregated  whole  into  a  unity  or  related  system. 

Mere  Feeling,  according  to  Green,  is  not  aware  of  an  object ; 
and  he  is  so  far  right,  but  he  illegitimately  includes  in  Feeling 
what  is  commonly  called  Sensation.  This  is  certainty  taking 
a  great  liberty  with  the  tradition  of  thought  and  its  terminology. 
An  animal  which  is  simply  a  feeling  subject,  in  Green's  sense, 
can  have  no  object  (§  48).  But  a  dog  has  an  object ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  a  self-distinguishing  subject  thinking,  which  can  alone 
constitute  an  object.  Green  has  now  In  his  straits  to  ignore 
the  word  'self-distinguishing*  as  necessary  to  the  effecting  of 
the  relations  which  constitute  an  object  for  a  subject,  and 
restricts  himself  to  the  word  'Thought.'  But  the  difficulty 
remains,  even  if  wc  limit  ourselves  to  '  Thought'  as  necessary 
to  an  object,  and  therefore,  we  must  forsooth  get  rid  of  the 
ordinary  definition  of  Thought  as  a  rational  process!  We  must 
find  the  characteristics  of  thinking  in  the  object  as  a  one  and 
as  permanent.  Thus,  in  the  interests  of  a  theory.  Green  has 
to  abolish  Thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  proceed  to  abolish 
sensation. 
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Feeling  is  not  denied  by  Green  ;  but  it  cannot  give  reality 
or  an  object,  although  "thought  cannot  produce  the  facts  of 
feeling"  (§51)  any  more  than  feeling  "can  generate  thought." 
It  is  a  complex  of  feeling  and  thought  which  gives  the  object — 
"Feeh'ng  and  thought  arc  inseparable  and  mutually  dependent 
in  the  consciousness  for  which  the  world  of  experience  exists" 
(§  50)-  I^  is  impossible  for  any  reader  here  to  say  what  function 
feeling,  or  a  feeling  that  gives  no  object,  has  in  the  constituting 
of  an  object  by  'thought.'  It  would  seem  to  come  to  this  — 
that  the  subject  is  stimulated  somehow,  and  this  is  Feeling: 
whereupon  the  said  subject  proceeds  to  qualify  the  feeling  or 
stimulus,  so  as  to  make  an  object  possible  —  the  two  ■  moments ' 
(so  to  speak)  being  interwoven. 

Thought  (to  repeat)  has  been  minimized  till  it  becomes 
nothing  but  a  unifying  principle  of  relations.  With  all  respect, 
I  submit  that  this  is  Kant  run  to  seed.  Further,  I  submit  that 
this  unifying  principle  of  relations  exists  in  a  bird  and  the  cat 
that  springs  on  it,  and  to  call  it  *  thought '  betrays  mental 
confusion.  In  fact,  •  feeling '  in  Green's  sense,  and  a  unifying 
principle  of  relations  constitute  animal  consciousness;  but  in 
this  sense,  that  the  unifying  principle  exists  in  the  animal  and 
for  the  animal,  but  not  by  the  animal.'  If  so,  then  the  activity 
of  the  animal  consciousness  is  a  reflex  activity,  and  the  object 
{or  external  relations)  varies  according  to  the  animal  —  that  Is 
to  say,  according  to  its  potentiality  of  receiving  and  reflexing 
the  cosmic  presentation.  A  "self-distinguishing  subject"  is 
not  now  a  necessary  condition  of  the  object,  and  the  'thought' 
which  is  necessary  to  it  is  not  Thought. 

In  an  essential  respect  Green  differs  from  Kant,  for  an 
actual  system  of  relations  constitutes  the  world  for  God,  ».?., 
as  an  Objective  Reality,  precisely  as  the  finite  subject  consti- 
tutes it  for  itself.  There  is  no  "thing  in  itself"  out  there; 
we  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  The  action  of  a  universal  self- 
distinguishing  Subject  constitutes  a  system  of  relations,  which 
is  the  world  as  it  exists.  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  con- 
scious subject  ab  initio  opens  its  eyes  on  an  object  already 
■  It  b  for  this  reason  that  I  would  prefer  to  call  It '  louUfylog.' 
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constituted  as  a  system  of  relations  and  on  an  infinite  series  of 
objects  so  constituted  ?  Each  thing,  as  an  achieved  fact,  is  a 
retatum  or  a  correlaUtm.  But  where  is  the  '  thing '  ?  Relations, 
save  of  things  or  elements  related,  is  an  impossible  conception. 
The  conscious  subject  itself  would  then  be,  not  a  thing  or  entity, 
but  merely  a  knot  of  relations,  and  the  self-conscious  subject  a 
still  more  comple.\whorlofknot3,both  being  tied  without  astring. 
Nay.  if  wc  pass  from  the  finite  subject  to  the  Universal  Subject, 
God  Himself  would  be  merely  a  system  of  relations  effecting 
minor  systemsof  relations  called  finite  subjects,  which  again  would 
reconstitute  for  itself  an  iufinlte  series  of  whorls  of  relation. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  interpret  its  experience  save  by  the  acceptance  of  the  great 
noun  Being?  Relations  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  world 
either  for  God  or  man,  by  all  means,  but  relations  in  and  of 
Being.     This  is  the  sole  'substance.' 

What  an  inadequate  Ab.solute  —  a  whirl  and  whorl  of  rela- 
tions giving  birth  to  infinite  other  relations  !  Were  I  to  accept 
this,  should  I  necessarily  also  accept  a  self-distinguishing  Sub- 
ject as  base,  centre,  source,  and  sustaincr?  I  think  not.  The 
system  of  relations  includes  God  Himself ;  and  things  are  just 
so.  And  wc  have  a  monistic  Pantheism,  which  any  one  may 
call  Materialism,  if  he  chooses. 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  said.  Green  is  speaking  only  of  the 
phenomena  of  sense,  and  assumes  a  universal  consciousness 
which  is  outiide  or  inside  the  .scries  of  relations,  and  is  a  Being 
or  Entity  (and  not  merely  a  logical  Unity  of  Apperception,  in 
terms  of  Kant).  But  if  so,  then  the  self-distinguishing  man- 
unifying  principle  is  also  a  being  or  entity  out  of  the  time 
scries,  and  a  dog-consciousness  is  a  being  or  entity;  and  so  of 
a  worm,  a  protozoon,  a  plant,  a  stone,  an  atom.  From  which  it 
follows  that  all  and  each  are  Being  and  beings  qualified  and 
related,  and  that  to  the  coneious  being  relala,  not  relations, 
are  presented  to  be  received  and  dealt  with,  as  each  best  con, 
according  to  the  potentiality  in  its  being. 

Green,  now  proceeding  to  deal  with  Perception,  has  to  throw 
overboard  *  Feeling,'  in  that  vague  generality  of  usage  in  which 
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it  can  be  employed  to  mean  anything  or  nothing,  in  favor  of 
the  more  definite  and  vulgar  word  '  sensation.'  He  admits, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  that  there  can  be  no  "perception  with- 
out actual  present  sensation,"  and  he  also,  in  what  follows, 
grants  the  priority,  both  in  time  and  logically,  of  Sensation  to 
Perception. 

The  sensation  of  an  acorn  (I  would  stick  to  my  example), 
he  says,  is  "  involved  in  the  perception  of  it "  (§  6o) ;  but  there 
is  an  exciting  cause  or  stimulant  of  the  sensation  which  is  not 
the  object  of  perception.  If  this  merely  means  that  the  physi- 
cal »nd  physiological  series  which  constitutes  the  stimulant  as 
such  is  not  perceived,  no  one  will  think  otherwise :  nay,  is  it 
not  clear  that  this  stimulant  is  not  even  sensed  ?  The  stimu- 
lant is  somehow  involved  as  a  fn'us  of  fact  in  the  sensation, 
but  it  is  not  il&elf  sensed.  The  sensation  is  a  resultant  ;  and 
I  ask  Green  in  vain  to  tell  me  what  it  is  as  distinguished  from 
its  stimulant  on  the  one  hand  and  pcrcipicnce  on  the  other. 
You  sense  something  in  sensation  surely  :  what,  then,  do  you 
sense?  A  resultant  'somewhat'  present  to  consciousness.  I 
should  say.  Is  it  not  so^  Then  this  'somewhat,'  as  sensed, 
is  the  sensate,  just  as  the  object  perceived  is  the  percept. 
What  is  the  sensate?  I  would  ask  those  who  concur  with 
Green  to  wrestle  for  a  few  months  over  this  question  and  not 
to  let  it  go  until  it  bless  them,  c\'cn  though  it  should  leave 
them  halt,  In  Green's  hands  we  are  constantly  slipping  from 
sensation  to  perception  and  from  perception  to  sensation,  as 
wc  formerly  slipped  from  sensation  to  feeling,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly impossible  to  say  under  which  thimble  the  pea  is. 

The  discussion  is  further  confused  by  speaking  of  sensations 
and  perceptions  of  an  object  on  the  assumption  of  prior  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions,  whereas  the  question  we  want  answered 
is  ;  Setting  aside  nerve-stimulations,  what  js  in  sense  when 
an  acorn  is  first  presented  to  me  and  before  I  perceive  it  ? 
Green  also  talks  of  '  data  '  and  '  facts '  of  sensation  :  what,  then, 
are  those  data  and  facts  in  the  case  of  the  acorn?  Do  wc 
sense  them  ?  Arc  they  in  consciousness,  or  where  ?  Or  does 
the  unifying  act  of  a  self-distinguishing  subject  in  percipienee 
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unify  nothing  —  no  '  data,'  no  '  facts '  ?  And  if  it  be  that  a 
pig  is  not  a  setf-distinguisbing  subject,  does  it  in  presence  of 
the  acorn  sense  nothing,  and  then  proceed  to  eat  it  ?  The  pig 
has  eyes  and  a  nose,  and  what  they  yield  to  his  consciousness 
as  confirmed  by  the  report  of  touch  and  taste  when  he  crunches 
it,  is  the  sensate,  and  the  sensate  as  a  whole  and  single  there  put 
before  him  and  called  acorn.  And  every  other  consciousness, 
including  that  of  man,  has  a  sensate  of  the  acorn,  in  terms  of 
its  own  potentiality  of  sensing  the  datum  and  the  data  in  the 
datum.  When  self -consciousness  emerges  in  the  world  of  finite 
mind-subjects,  the  pure  activity  of  percipience  —  rudimentary 
moment  in  Reason  —  attacks  the  sensate  as  already  there,  and 
reduces  it  to  itself  as  an  affirmed  thing,  and  different  from  all 
else.  This  is  to  "  perceive  "  :  Percipience  is  de  singulis,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  active  unifying  of  data,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  unify,  the  data  being  lost  in  the  fused  thing  and  as  yet 
implicit  in  it  and  held  by  the  conscious  subject  sub-self- 
consciously. Thereupon,  the  necessary  and  irresistible  energy 
or  nisus  of  Will  continues  its  work  with  a  view  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  acorn  ;  but  it  cannot  take  one  step  towards  this 
until  it  has  torn  the  acorn  into  parts,  and  then  it  unifies  its 
own  discriminations  of  the  characters  of  the  percept,  or  object 
perceived.  This  is  the  higher  moment  concipience,  not  per- 
cipience. The  aggregated  total  in  sensation,  which  is  the 
sensate,  and  which  was  raised  to  the  status  of  an  affirmed  per- 
cept by  the  free  energy  of  Will  (as  the  first  moment  of  Reason), 
is  now  a  concept.  The  totality  is  now  a  unity.  The  sensate 
is  a  synopsis,  the  percept  is  an  affirmation  of  that  synopsis. 
But  now  the  synopsis  has  become  a  synthesis,  as  a  result  of  the 
activity  of  reason ;  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  '  Many  in 
One." 

I  submit  that  Green's  phenomenology  of  finite  mind  is  radi- 
cally defective  ;  and  this  is  shown  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
empirical  definition  of  perception  given  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  as  a 
synthesis  of  a  "group  of  sensibles."  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  the  object  as  distinct  from  the  subject  a 
"group  of  sensibles,"  so  long  as  we  avoid  a  crude  subjective 
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idealism  of  "permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,"  — no  objec- 
tion save  this,  that  it  is  enly  the  beginning  oi  the  ta!e  which  the 
object  has  to  tell  to  reason.  But  it  is  manifest  that  sensation 
and  perception  arc  constantly  confounded  by  the  empirical 
scliool,  against  whom  Green  should  have  been  more  on  his 
guard.  Sensation  is  a  synopsis  of  a  group  of  sensibles  as  a 
fused  whok  {the  sensate)  reflexed  into  the  locality  from  which  it 
came.  Perception  is  au  afHrmation  of  the  said  acnsatc  or  fused 
group  of  sensibles  as  a  numerical  one,  and  Concipiencc  is  the 
af^rmation  of  the  said  fused  group  as  fused  and  as  grouped,  in 
brief,  as  relaUd — a  synthesis,  a  one  in  many  and  many  in  one. 

The  phenomenology  of  the  mind  suggests  to  us  to  note  cans 
folly  the  various  moments  in  the  ascending  grades  of  conscious- 
ness of  an  object.  We  then  find  that  the  'object '  is  not  the 
constitution  of  a  group  of  sensibles  alone,  but  first  of  all  the 
refie<thn  of  a  constituted  group  of  sensibles,  and  thereafter 
much  more  than  this,  For  the  object  a.s  an  actual,  if  analyzed, 
yields  all  the  processes  of  finite  subject  as  in  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  recipience,  active 
percipience.  and  dialectic  of  the  finite  subject  ;  without 
which  occasion,  the  finite  subject  would  lie  in  the  sleep  of 
potentiality.  A  man  who  can  make  explicit  all  that  is  implicit 
in  the  object  reveals  the  finite  subject  in  all  its  processes;  and, 
if  a  man  could  make  explicit  all  the  processes  of  finite  mind, 
including  the  potencies  of  sensation  without  the  presented 
object,  he  could  predict  what  the  object  would  be  when  it 
appeared.  There  is  no  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  cosmic 
system.  But  the  subject  does  not  make  the  object,  nor  the 
object  the  subject.  Together  they  constitute  the  duality  of 
our  experience.  And,  as  regards  the  object  and  its  externality 
and  independence,  the  fundamental  "constituent"  in  the  most 
elementary  sensation  is  Being  thtrt. 

We  must  not  confound  this  question  with  the  larger  question  : 
Can  an  object  exist  at  all  without  a  conscious  subject  t  The 
use  of  the  word  'object '  answers  the  question,  because  It  carries 
with  it  the  necessary  correlate,  subject.  If  we  ask,  again  :  Can 
there  exist  a  thing  in  feeling,  sensation,  perception,  concep- 
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tioii»  or  imagination  which  is  not  in  consciousness,  we  again 
id  ourselves  asking  a  question  which  answers  itself,  for  we 
'are  truly  asking  whether  there  can  be  a  consciousness  of  a 
thing  without  a  consciousness.  But  we  are  conscious  of 
many  things  in  art  and  science  in  these  days  of  which  our 
ancestors  were  not  conscious,  and  it  is  this  progress  of  con- 
sciousness which  compels  us  to  say  that  these  '  things '  existed 
without  man's  having  been  conscious  of  them.  Thus  the  true 
question  is  :  Can  there  be  any  existtnce  which  is  not  n.possibit 
jjobject  of  consciousness  ?  I  conceive  the  answer  to  be  •  Yes.' 
Many  things  arc  possible  for  my  consciousness  which  are  not 
possible  for  a  dog's  consciousness,  and,  in  like  manner,  many 
things  may  exist  in  creation  which  are  possible  for  a  conscious- 
ness endowed  with  a  higher  potentiality  than  mine.  Thi.t  may 
be  called  mere  '  common-sense.*  Be  it  so  ;  i  think  it  is  also 
philosophy. 

Id  truth,  we  have  not  even  yet  {pate  metaphysicians)  put  the 
IQCStton,  which  is  this  :  Can  there  be  any  existence  whatso- 
liever  save  in  and  for  and  through  universal  Becnt  Mind,  which 
is,  and  yet  is  not,  that  existence, —  within  the  series  and  yet 
not  within  the  scries  ?  I  answer  that  the  prosaic  analysis  of 
the  Actual  as  Datum  tells  us  that  there  cannot  be  such  an 
existence. 

In  conclusion,  Green  talks  of  the  "combination  of  data  "  in 
I  sensation  as  nU ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "combination  of  data  "  in 
sensation  is  the  universal  Datum,  and  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
<as  yet  uninterpreted)  object. 

Leaving  the  finite  subject,  Green  now  lifts  it  into  a  position 
of  universality  as  the  principle  of  relations  or  a  related  system. 
The  whole  argument  necessitates  this,  and,  moreover,  the 
method  seems  to  me  quite  justifiable.  The  infinite  Subject  is 
the  finite  subject  universalized  as  a  cosmic  truth.  We  can 
object  to  a  God  so  presented  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  we  object 
to  reality,  or  the  object,  as  a  system  of  relations.  And  this  we 
do  :  not  for  its  untruth,  but  because  of  its  inadequate  analysis 
of  the  object  as  an  Actual.  If  we^call  the  object  a  system 
of  rdated  beings,  the  two  necessary  elements  in  the  objectf 
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whether  of  sensation  or  percipience  (though  they  may  sepa- 
rately  or  unitedly  conceal  a  contradiction),  constitute  the  true 
record  of  experience.  This,  I  say,  would  be  a  true  record  Sfffar, 
but  is  still  inadequate  as  the  notion  of  God;  for  a  related sqtxq^ 
is  too  generalized  and  abstract  a  term.  The  form  of  relation 
—  the  dialectic  of  the  universe  — has  to  be  brought  to  light. 

Again,  without  Being  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  subject ;  and  the 
God  of  Green  is  thus  reduced  to  an  abstract  unifying  principle 
of  a  system  of  relations  of  which  you  and  I  arc  part.  We  cer- 
tainly are  complex  concretes  ;  and  thus  my  personality  becomes 
a  unitary  system  of  relations  related  to  the  universal  system  of 
relations.  The  universal  "self-distinguishing  Subject"  must 
perceive  and  think  me  as  a  mere  unitary  knot  of  relations  in 
relation  to  other  and  universal  relatione,  which  unit  is  of  no 
account  save  as  an  infinitesimal  relating  point  in  the  universal 
movement.  Green  holds  that  he  can  see  in  this  a  metaphysical 
basis  for  personality  and  freedom.  I  cannot  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  it.  I  behold  only  one  Universal  Subject  working  out 
a  system  of  relations  for  itself,  as  its  Thought,  by  the  help,  /«/«• 
alia,  of  the  illusory  personalities  of  men.  Monistic  Panthe- 
ism has  Green  fast  in  its  grip,  and  he  has  failed  to  interpret 
experience. 

Green's  general  conclusion  stands  thus :  The  Universal 
Mind  which  unifies  the  manifold  we  call  the  world  into  a 
related  whole  finds,  or  rather  effects,  a  self-realization  of  itself 
in  finite  minds,  which  thus  are  competent  to  unify  the  manifold 
of  sense  into  a  related  whole  (§  82  et  a!.).  For  myself  I  accept 
this  conclusion  as  a  hypothesis,  as  far  as  it  goes.  My  objec- 
tions to  it  are:  (1)  It  is  a  hypothesis.  For  even  assuming  that 
Green's  analysis  of  finite  mind  is  correct,  the  lifting  of  finite 
mind  into  a  universal  and  objective  centre  which  is  a  setf- 
distinguishing  Subject  rests  on  a  fell  necessity  for  a  cosmic 
interpretation,  and  not  on  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  finite  mind 
itself.  It  is  not  a  demonstration,  but,  however  plausible,  only  a 
probable  and  analogical  conclusion.  Further,  (2)  the  conclusion 
that  a  unifying  principle  of  relations  is  a  self-consciousness  is 
QOt,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  inevitable.     There  might  be  a  unifying 
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principle  which  was  not  self-conscious — not  even  conscious. 
Anima  mundi^  natnra  naturaits  might  be  its  name.  But  (3) 
while  I  concur  with  Green  in  holding,  as  he  virtually  at  least 
does,  that  any  notion  of  God  that  man  can  achieve  must  rest  on 
the  nature,  process,  and  necessities  of  finite  mind,  I  think  that 
his  analysis  of  these,  while  subtile  and  most  instructive,  is  not 
a  true  analysis.  (4)  The  notion  of  God  attained  by  Green  is 
inadequate,  because  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
human  mind  either  as  a  reason  or  as  a  thing  of  feeling  and 
emotion.  (5)  Finite  selves  are  affirmed,  but  a  system  of  rela- 
tions with  a  monistic  centre,  cannot,  if  logically  conceived,  yield 
the  system  of  a  finite  self  as  existing  for  Itself  and  thus  free. 
All  things,  including  men,  are  merely  vanishing  points  in  the 
life  God  is  leading,  or  pawns  in  thd  game  he  is  playing. 

Let  me  add  :  To  the  underlying  principle  of  Green's  Ethics 
the  only  objection  that  can  be  taken,  speaking  quite  generally, 
is  the  prolixity  of  exposition.  That  Reason  is  source  of  Ethics 
I  have  myself  maintained,  and  that  Ethics  rests  on  an  analysis 
of  man  —  the  ascertainment  of  what  he  precisely  is.  But  this 
foundation  of  Ethics  Is  of  Hellenic  origin.  Green's  ethical 
discussions  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a  permanent  book  in 
philosophical  literature.  g  g  Laurie. 

University  of  Edinburgh. 
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IT  might  seem  highly  improbable  that  an  anonymous  disser- 
tation of  only  about  thirty  pages,  prefixed  to  a  translation, 
actually  by  another  hand,  of  a  third  writer's  Latin  work,  should 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  contributions  to 
the  early  development  of  the  '  greatest  happiness '  principle. 
Yet  such  undoubtedly  is  the  "  Preliminary  Dissertation,"  now 
known  to  have  been  written  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  prefixed  to 
Law's  translation  of  King's  Origin  of  /ivi/.  The  first  edition 
(of  the  translation  and  the  Dissertation)  was  published  in  1731 ; 
the  second,  "  revised  and  enlarged," —  an  exact  reprint,'  so  far 
as  the  Dissertation  is  concerned, —  in  1732. 

A  few  dates  should  be  kept  in  mind  here.  The  first  edition 
of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  (oncerniftg  Virtue  and  Merit  was  pub- 
lished in  1711  ;  that  of  Hutcheson's  inquiry  into  the  Original 
of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  in  1735.  Hume's  ethical 
system  first  appeared  in  1740,  as  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,  the  other  two  books  having  been  published 
the  year  before.  Gay's  Dissertation,  therefore,  appeared  six 
years  after  Hutcheson's  first  ethical  work,  and  nine  years  before 
the  corresponding  work  of  Hume.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Gay's  true  successors.  Tucker  and  Paley,  ^ — for  Hume  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  him,  —  belong  to  a  later 
generation.  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued  was  first  published 
in  1768-74,  and  the  Moral  and  Polifiea!  PAHosop/iy  in  I  785. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  "  Preliminary  Dissertation  "  itself, 
and  give  it  the  very  careful  examination  which  its  importance 
justifies.  The  author's  own  order  of  exposition,  which  is  not 
uniformly  fortunate,  will  be  followed  substantially,  except  where 
notice  is  given  to  the  contrary.  This  is  possible  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  the  Dissertation,  and  desirable,  on  the  whole,  as 

'  Except  thM  tbc  c«ncIu<Un)t  icnteitce  of  Uie  6iil  edition,  which  is  cc-Uty  super- 
fluous, U  left  oitt  in  the  second. 
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it  will  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  substance  of  this  remark- 
able essay,  —  which  is  not,  for  most,  readily  accessible,  — with 
the  other  ethical  works  named  above. 

Gay  begins  by  remarking  chat,  though  all  writers  on  mornlity 
have  practically  agreed  as  to  what  particular  classes  of  actions 
are  virtuous  or  the  reverse,  they  have  at  least  seemed  to  differ 
in  their  answers  to  the  related  questions  :  (l)  What  is  the 
'criterion'  of  virtue?  and  (z)  WTiat  is  the  motive  by  which 
men  are  induced  to  pursue  it?  Both  of  these  questions  must 
be  considered,  of  course,  in  any  treatment  of  Klhics,  and  the 
author's  own  view  is  that  the  same  principle,  or  the  same  set 
of  principles,  wilt  be  found  to  solve  both. 

It  is  therefore  indifferent  which  side  of  the  moral  problem 
wc  attack  first.  But,  before  attempting  anything  constructive, 
Gay  stops  to  notice  a  current  view.  Some  hold  that  a  raLiunal 
creature  wilt  choose  only  that  which,  on  the  whole,  is  calculated 
to  bring  him  most  happiness  ;  further,  that  virtue  docs  bring 
the  agent  most  happiness ;  and  that  therefore  It  will  be  chosen 
just  in  proportion  as  one  is  rational.'  Moreover,  iheyhold  that 
whatever  is  an  •  object  of  choice '  is  •  approved  of.'  Gay  seems 
to  object  to  this  view  mainly  because  it  implies  too  great  a 
degree  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  He 
admits  that  Hutchcson'  has  made  abundantly  plain  :  (i)  that 
most  men  do  actually  approve  virtue  without  knowing  why; 
and  (2)  that  some  pursue  it  even  in  opposition  to  their  own 
apparent  advantage.  But  Hutcheson  was  not  content  with 
emphasizing  the  facts;  lie  had  recourse  to  a  '  mor:d  scn.se  '  to 
explain  moral  approval,  and  a  'public  or  benevolent  affection' 
to  explain  apparently  disinterested  conduct.  This,  however,  is 
cutting  the  knot  instead  of  untying  it.  We  may  very  well  be 
practically  benevolent  and  capable  of  forming  what  seem  like 
utlimaie  moral  judgments,  and  yet  these  phenomena  of  our 
moral  life  may  be  perfectly  explainable  without  assuming 
unknown  '  faculties '  or  '  principles.' 

'  Here  Cfty  c»t«l«ulf  speaks  cf  virtue  aji  bdng  "  alwayR  an  abject  of  cltoie*." 
*  Referred  10  as  "  the  inKcnioiu  authui  of  the  Inifuiry  iiuo  lie  Qriginai  e/  vitr 
tdm  If  Virtmt." 
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So  much  for  ihc  point  of  departure.  We  are  now  ready  to 
follow  the  author's  own  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  problems 
of  lithics.  At  the  very  beginning,  unfortunately,  he  entangles 
himself  and  his  readers  in  a  fruitless  disaission  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  term  '  criterion,'  which  we  may  safely  omit.i  In 
this  discussion,  however,  he  has  occasion  to  define  virtue,  and 
the  definition. —which  he  wrongly  supposes  would  be  accepted 
by  all,  despite  differences  in  ethical  theory,  —  is  quite  important 
for  his  own  treatment  of  Ethics,  He  says :  "  Virtue  is  the 
conformity  to  a  rule  of  life,  directing  the  actions  of  all  rational 
creatures  with  respect  to  each  other's  happiness;  to  which  con- 
formity every  one  in  all  cases  is  obliged :  and  every  one  that  does 
so  conform  is,  or  ought  Co  be,  approved  of,  esteemed,  and  loved 
for  so  doing."  2  In  justification  of  this  definition,  Gayobsen-es 
that  virtue  always  implies  some  relation  to  others.  "Where 
self  is  only  concerned,  a  man  is  called  '  prudent '  (not  virtuous), 
and  an  action  which  relates  immediately  to  God  is  styled 
'  religious.'  "  Again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  whatever  men 
may  believe  virtue  to  consist  in,  they  always  assume  that  it 
implies  'obligation.'  and  that  it  deserves  'approbation.' 

Before  treating  directly  of  the  'criterion'  of  \irtuc.  the 
author  chooses  to  consider  'obligation.*  This  section'  of  the 
Dissertation  is  so  important,  —  particularly  with  a  view  to  sub- 
sequent ethical  theory,  as  represented  by  Tuclter,  Paley,  and 
Bentham,  ^that  the  first  two  paragraphs  will  be  quoted 
in  full. 

"  Obligation  is  the  uceessiiy  cf  doing  or  emitting  any  action 
in  order  to  be  happy:  ix.,  when  there  is  such  a  relation  between 
an  agent  and  an  action  that  the  agent  cannot  be  happy  without 
doing  or  omitting  that  action,  then  the  agent  is  said  to  be 
obliged  \o  do  or  omit  that  action.  So  that  obligation  is  evi- 
dently founded  upon  the  prospect  of  happiness,  and  arises 
from  that  necessary  influence  which  any  action  has  upon  pres- 
ent or  future  happiness  or  misery.     And  no  greater  obligation 

•  Gay's  own  utc  of  ■  criterion  '  n  not  ijuitc  exact,  u  will  Iw  seen  later:  I'ut  tho 
omitted  dlacuBsJDn  thiows  pra:cUcaI]y  no  ligbl  on  liU  uie  c&  (he  ward. 
<  See  p-  »»vi  (id  ed.).  »  /rf.,  §  U. 
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can  be  supposed  to   be  laid  upon  any  fret  agent  without  an 
express  contradiction.' 

"This  obligation  may  be  considered  four  ways,  according  to 
the  four  different  manners  in  which  it  is  induced  :  First,  ihat 
obligation  which  ariseth  from  perceiving  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  things,  ;.<■.,  the  consequences  of  things  acting  accord- 
ing to  ttie  Bxed  lawb  of  nature,  may  be  called  ttaiural.  Secondly, 
that  arising  from  merit  or  demerit,  as  producing  the  esteem 
and  favor  of  our  fellow -creatures,  or  the  contrary,  is  usually 
styled  virtuous*  Tliircily,  that  arising  from  the  authority  of 
the  civil  m:igistratc,  civil.  Fourthly,  that  from  the  authority 
of  God,  religious" ' 

Gay  proceeds  to  show  that  complete  obligation  can  come 
only  from  the  authority  of  God,  "  because  God  only  can  in  all 
cases  make  a  man  happy  or  miserable."  A  few  paragraphs 
further  on  the  author  is  »s  explicit  as  one  could  wish  on  this 
point,  —  a  very  important  one,  as  hardly  need  be  remarked,  for 
the  early  Utilitarians,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Cumberland  and 
(probably)  Hume,*  agree  in  regarding  the  motive  of  the  moral 
agent  as  ultimately  egoistic,  fic  says:  "Thus  those  who 
either  expressly  exclude,  or  don't  mention  the  will  of  God,  mak- 
ing the  immediate  criterion  of  wrtue  to  be  the  good  of  man- 
kind, must  either  allow  that  virtue  is  not  in  all  cases  cbligal<>ry 
(contrary  to  the  idea  which  all  or  most  men  have  of  it)  or  they 
must  say  that  the  good  of  mankind  is  a  sufficient  obligation. 
But  how  can  the  good  of  mankind  be  any  obligation  to  me, 
'when  perhaps  in  particular  cases,  such  as  laying  down  my  life, 
or  the  like,  it  is  contrary  to  my  happiness?  "  '' 

We  arc  now  prepared  to  return  to  the  question  regarding  the 
'criterion'  of  virtue.      Since  complete  obligation  can  come 

*C/.  9Atf»  PriiKifUi  «f  M«rai an4  toiilical  PAiysephy,  bk.  li,  eh.il. 

*  Tbe  confusion  here  b  only  in  tlie  (oini  of  cxpics&ion. 

'  C/.    Benih»m"»   Prituiftit  ef  Morali    a»J  Argis/afioH,  cli.  iii,  parUculaily 

Hii-vi 

*  Flume  would  be  regarded  m  an  ciccpiion  only  by  ihnse  who  accept  the 
IttqvBry  e^nettnimg  iht  PriHetf^tt  of  Affra/t  ai  a  satisfactory  stalemenc  of  his 
etitkal  postiloD. 

*  Se«  p.  xlL  {In  the  •econd  ediikm  one  must  look  out  (or  errors  In  paging. 
Th*  oonttl  paging  la  givsn  htr«-) 
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only  from  God,  the  wi|]  of  God  is  the  immediate  rule  or  cri- 
terion,' though  not  the  "  whole  will  of  God,"  since  virtue  was 
dcBned  as  "  the  conformity  to  a  rule  directing  my  behavior 
with  respect  to  my  feUow-creatures."  But,  as  regards  my  fel- 
lows, what  does  God  will  that  I  do  ?  From  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  God,  it  follows  that  he  must  desire  the  happiness  of 
men.  Hence  he  must  will  such  conduct  on  my  part  as  is  cal- 
culated to  conduce  to  their  happiness.  Thus,  the  will  of  God 
is  the  'immediate  criterion'  of  virtue,  but  the  happiness  of 
mankind  is  the  'criterion'  of  the  will  of  God.  Hence  we  must 
consider  the  consetjuences  of  actions,  and  from  these  deduce 
all  particular  virtues  and  vices. 

We  have  now  in  outline  all  the  essential  principles  of  Gay's 
ethical  system  proper.  The  remairnJcr  of  the  Dissertation 
consists  in  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  adequate  psychological 
foundation  for  the  principles  above  set  forth.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  second  part^  was  as  important  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Associationist  Psychology  as  both  parts  wcrcfor 
the  development  of  early  Utilitarian  theory. 

The  author  begins  by  remarking  that  man  is  a  being  capable, 
not  only  of  passively  experiencing  pleasure  and  pain,  but  of 
foreseeing  the  causes  of  these  and  governing  himself  accord- 
ingly. The  *  end '  of  action,  —  that  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  — 
is  pleasure.  That  which  man  finds  calculated  to  produce 
pleasure,  he  calls  the  'Good,'  and  approves  of  it;  while  his 
altitude  is  precisely  the  contrary  in  the  case  of  that  which  is 
known  to  have  painful  consequences.  Now  Good  or  Evil,  when 
thought  of,  give  rise  to  a  proportionate  present  pleasure  or 
pain.  This  Is  called  'passion,"  and  the  attending  desire  'affec- 
tion.' Hence,  by  reflecting  upon  Good  and  Evil,  desires  and 
aversions  are  excited  which  are  (roughly)  distinguished  as  Love 
and  Hatred.  From  these,  variously  modified,  arise  all  the  other 
'passions'  and  'affections.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  latter  arc  implanted  in  our  nature  originally,  like  our 
capacity  for  experiencing  pleasure  or  pain. 

'  Obfiorvc  the  ambiguity  lii  the  use  of  '  crilenDn/  retcrrcd  to  In  note  aIiovc. 
*  Thi«  divixioii  of  ihc  l.)U!teilaliun  inio  two  patts  '■a.  not  cxjilicilly  matle  by  Gay. 
Al  lh«  fttimc  tiin«  hU  order  of  cxposiilon  invi-iulily  •uggadts  it. 
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When  directed  toward  inanimate  objects,  the  passions  and 
affections '  are  Hope,  Fear,  De&pair,  and  its  unnamed  opposite. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  our  pleasures  and  pains  depend 
quite  as  much  upon  other  conscious  agents  as  upon  inanimate 
objects.  Hence,  as  Gay  says:  "As  I  perceive  that  my  happiness 
is  dependent  on  others,  I  cannot  but  judge  whatever  I  apprehend 
to  be  proper  to  excite  them  to  endeavor  to  promote  my  happi- 
ness, to  be  a  means  of  happiness,  <>.,  I  cannot  but  approve  it." 
Moreover,  since  others  can  be  induced  to  act  for  my  happiness 
only  by  the  prospect  of  their  own  future  happiness,  1  cannot 
but  approve  of  "  the  annexing  pleasure  to  such  actions  of  theirs 
as  are  imdcrtaken  upon  my  account."  And,  since  we  desire 
what  we  approve  of,^  we  desire  the  happiness  of  those  who 
have  done  us  good.  That  in  the  agent  (a  voluntary  action  or 
series  of  such  actions)  which  constitutes  the  ground  for  the 
approbation  and  love  just  accounted  for,  is  called  the  'merit* 
of  the  agent  ;  the  contrary,  'demerit.' 

But  here  a  difficulty  arises.  How  can  there  be  'merit '  in 
Ihc  action  of  another,  when  that  action  is  performed  (ultimately) 
for  the  agent's  own  happiness?  The  main  reason  why  this 
seems  paradoxical,  or  worse,  to  common-sense  is  that  common- 
sense  does  not  distinguish  between  an  'inferior'  and  an  'ulti- 
mate *  end.  In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  human  actions,  it  is 
an  'inferior'  end  that  the  agent  has  in  mind.  Thus,  though 
the  happiness  of  the  agent  is  always  the  '  ultimate'  end,  all  that 
the  beau  immediately  desires  is  to  please  by  his  dress,  and  all 
that  the  student  immtdiatefy  desires  is  knowledge.  For  any 
such  'particular'  end,  we  may,  of  course,  inquire  the  reason  ; 
but  to  expect  a  reason  for  the  '  ultimate  '  end  is  absurd.  "  To 
ask  why  I  pursue  happiness,  will  admit  of  no  other  answer 
than  an  explanation  of  the  terms." 

But,  to  proceed,  when  the  'particular'  end  of  any  action  is 
the  happiness  of  another,  that  action  is  '  meritoriouB.'  On  the 
other  hand,  "  when  an  agent  has  a  view  in  any  particular  action 
distinct  from  my  happiness,  and  that  view  is  his  oniy  motive  to 

)  Gay  makea  do  Krioua  aitempt  to  keep  the  tno  Mparate. 
*  The  apparent  lopcal  invcfaian  here  it  Cay's. 
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that  action,  tho'  that  action  promote  my  happiness  to  never  so 
great  a  degree,  yet  that  agent  acquires  no  merit,  i.e.,  he  is  not 
thereby  entitled  to  any  favor  and  esteem."  It  makes  a  great 
difference,  to  be  sure,  whether  another  aims  at  my  favor  in  gen- 
eral, or  only  for  some  particular  end  which  he  has  in  view.  "I 
am  under  less  obligation  {caeleris  paribus)  the  more  particular 
his  expectations  from  me  are  ;  but  under  obligation  I  am."  ■ 

Gay  concludes  by  noticing  a  possible  "grand  objection  "  to 
his  theory.  It  is  this.  The  reason  or  end  of  action  must  always 
be  known  t6  the  agent ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  actually  be  his 
motive.  The  inquiry,  e.g.,  is  not  why  one  should  be  grateful, 
but  why  one  is  so.  As  Hutcheson  has  shown,  the  majority  of 
mankind  approve  of  virtue  immediately,  and  apparently  without 
regard  to  their  own  interest.  Must  we  not,  then,  after  all,  as- 
sume that  author's  'moral  sense'  and  'public  affections'? 

The  reply  given  to  this  supposed  Tjuestion  is  substantially  as 
follows.  The  matter  of  fact  here  appealed  to  has  already  been 
admitted,  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  theory.  "As, 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  we  don't  always  trace  every  proposition 
whose  truth  we  are  examining  to  a  first  principle  or  axiom,  but 
acquiesce  as  soon  as  we  perceive  it  deduciblc  from  some  known 
or  presumed  truth,  so  in  our  conduct  we  do  not  always  travel 
to  the  ultimate  end  of  our  actions,  Jiappiness ;  but  rest  con- 
tented as  soon  as  we  perceive  any  action  subservient  to  a 
known  or  presumed  means  of  happiness.  .  .  .  And  these 
RESTING  PLACES*  are  so  often  used  as  principles,  that,  at 
last,  letting  that  slip  out  of  our  minds  which  first  inclined  us 
to  embrace  them,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  them  not,  as  they 
really  are,  the  substitutes  of  principles,  but  principles  them- 
selves." Hence  people  have  imagined  '  innate  ideas,' '  instincts,' 
and  the  like  ;  and  the  author  adds:  "  I  cannot  but  wonder  why 
the  pecuniaty  sense,  a  sense  of  power  and  party,  etc.,  were  not 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  moral,  —  that  of  honor,  order,  and 
some  others."  ' 

*  See  p.  xlviii. 

'  The  large  capitals  are  Gay's,  and  they  occur  here  only. 

■  See  p.  liii. 
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More  exactly,  the  true  explanation  is  this.  "  Wc  first 
perceive  or  imagine  some  real  good,  /.«■.,  fitness  to  promote  our 
happiness,  in  those  things  which  we  love  and  approve  of." 
Hence  we  annex  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  the  same,  with  the 
result  that  the  idea  and  the  attendant  pleasure  become  indi»- 
solubly  associated.  Gay's  first  example  is  the  one  which  has 
since  become  so  well  known  in  this  connection,  i.r.,  the  love  of 
money.  It  is  matter  of  experience  that  monc;y,  first  desired 
merely  for  what  it  will  procure,  sometimes  itself  becomes  the 
exclusive  object  of  pursuit.  In  the  same  way  knowledge,  fame, 
etc.,  come  to  be  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves.  Now  this 
principle  is  quite  sufficient,  he  holds,  to  explain  our  disintercstctl 
practice  of  virtue,  as  well  as  certain  perverted  tendencies  of 
human  nature. 

As  regards  these  latter,  Gay  treats  in  particular  of  envy, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  never  env}*  those  who  are  very 
much  above  or  below  iis,  but  rather  those  who  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  competitors.  The  teleology  is  plain, 
he  thinks;  the  success  of  those  with  whom  wc  either  directly  or 
indirectly  compete  means  less  chance  for  ourselves.  "  This," 
as  he  quaintly  adds,  "may  possibly  cast  some  light  upon  the 
black  designs  and  cnviou-s  purposes  of  the  fallen  angels.  For 
why  might  not  they  have  formerly  had  some  competition  with 
their  fellows?  And  why  may  not  such  associations  be  as 
strong  in  them  as  [in]  us.'" 

At  the  very  close  of  the  Dissertation  the  author  barely  refers, 
—  though  what  he  says  is  perfectly  clear  and  to  the  point, — 
to  another  consideration  which  does  much  to  make  his  general 
(hedonistic)  position  plausible.  It  is  not  necessary,  he  says, 
that  we  should  form  associations  like  those  above  described  for 
ourselves.  We  may  verj'  well  take  them  from  others,  /./., 
"annex  pleasure  or  pain  to  certain  things  or  actions  be- 
cause we  see  others  do  it,  and  acquire  principles  of  action  by 
imitating  those  whom  wc  admire,  or  whose  esteem  wc  would 
procure.  Hence  the  son  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices 
and  the  party  of  his  father,  as  well  as  his  estate."  In  this 
way  we  can  account  for  national  virtues  and  vices,  disposi- 
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tions  and  opinions,  as  well  as  (or  what  is   generally  called 
■prejudice  of  education.' 

We  should  now  recognize,  I  suppose,  that  even  from  the 
crapiricaJ  point  of  view  the  phenomena  to  which  Gay  refers 
would  have  to  be  explained,  not  merely  by  '  association,'  but 
partly  by  heredity  and  partly  by  what  wc  can  hardly  avoid  call- 
ing the  ■  instinct  of  imitation.'  Such  considerationK  at  once 
add  plausibility  to  the  hedonistic  aspect  of  Gay's  system,  and 
suggest  the  important  limitations  of  the  principle  of  *  associa- 
tion,' which  he  inclines  to  regard  as  all-sufficient.  Perhaps  it 
was  from  a  certain  parental  tenderness  for  the  infant  principle 
of  'association '  that  Gay  neglected  to  press  an  argument  which 
might  have  threatened  to  prove  a  two-edged  sword. 

The  Dissertation  was  so  distinctly  a  new  departure  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  remarking  at  once  upon  Gay's  relation  to  sub- 
sequent ethical  theory.  How  completely  his  position  was 
adopted  by  Tucker  and  Paley,  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  those  writers  who  has  carefully  followed  the 
above.  Here,  however,  wc  must  rather  attempt  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  to  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors who  had  been  cither  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  Utilitarian  principle. 

Cumberland  had  seemed  to  make  both  'the  greatest  happiness 
of  all*  and  'the  perfection  of  body  and  mind*  the  moral  end,  and 
this  without  suspecting  any  difficulty  in  so  doing;  while  Locke, 
though  deeply  interested  in  Ethics  on  the  theological  and  prac- 
tical side,  and,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  a  hedonist, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  coherent  ethical  system  of  his 
own.  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
done  much  for  the  development  of  English  ethical  theory,  but 
their  relation  to  hedonism  was  only  indirect.  In  Gay's  Disser- 
tation wc  have,  in  its  complete  and  unmistakable  form,  what  we 
later  shall  have  to  recognize  as  the  first  characteristic  phase  of 
English  Utilitarianism.* 

1  It  b  impoitanC  lo  lemember  that,  while  Hume,  who  publiahed  hi*  ciliical 
aystem  in  ils  fini  (onn  otitjr  nine  yeara  >(ier  the  Dluettatlon.  mu  incompuabljr 
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Evidently  the  more  particular  comparison  must  be  between 
Gay  and  Cumberland,  for  these  authors  alone,  up  to  this  time, 
had  really  staled  the  •  greatest  happiness '  principle.  Cumber- 
land, as  we  have  just  seen,  defined  the  Good,  now  in  terms  of 
'  happiness,'  now  in  terms  of  ■  perfection,"  though  the  emphasis, 
on  the  whole,  seems  dearly  enough  to  be  on  the  hedonistic  aspect 
of  the  system.  Gay,  on  the  other  hand,  consistently  defined 
the  Good  as  Happiness,  and  Happiness  as  "  the  sum  of  pleas- 
ures." Moreover,  though  he  does  not  discuss  the  question  of 
possible  'qualitative  distinctions'  between  pleasures,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  for  him  such  distinctions  would  have  no  meaning. 
This,  again,  is  an  advance  upnn  Cumberland,  for  though  the 
latter  author  by  no  means  commits  himself  to  the  doctrine  of 
•qualitative  distinctions,'  and  seems  on  the  whole  to  hole!  the 
opposite  view,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  his  treatment 
which  was  almost  inevitable,  considering;  that  he  practically 
carries  through  Happiness  and  Perfection  as  coordinate  prin- 
ciples. 

As  regards  the  motive  of  the  mora!  agent,  there  is  in  Gay  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  confusion  which  is  so  striking  in  Cumber- 
land. To  be  sure,  Cumberland  had  felt,  what  Shaftesbury  later 
made  evident,  that  man  is  essentially  a  social  being  and  that 
the  true  Good  must  be  a  common  good,  flis  actual  treatment, 
however,  is  quite  confusing;  generally,  the  agent's  motive  in 
moral  action  seems  to  be  regarded  as  altruistic,  but  some- 
times the  language  used  seems  to  imply  at  least  a  very  consid- 
erable admixture  of  egoism.  In  Gay,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
c^'en  a  fictitious  simplicity.    All  the  phenomena  of  moral  action, 

auperioF  to  Cay,  both  a^  a  thinker  and  a*  a  writer,  lie  did  na\  h.ipjicn  to  )>tAle  th« 
I'lShariiD  da<truM;  in  the  form  which  wu  destined  fir»t  to  Ik  dcTcIoped.  tndecd. 
It  mi;  he  doubted  if  thi*  v/ax  *.  matlvr  of  chance.  Hume's  synCein.  much  more 
Complex  thui  Cay's,  and.  cino  may  a<l<J, on  a  diat! nelly  higher  plane  wu  not  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  writcn  lilc  Tucker,  Palcy,  >nri  Hcnlham,  whose  .HinBle  um 
■ppev*  to  have  hem  «iniplicity  of  theory.  All  the  imters  just  named  form  a  pet- 
[fectly  definite  ichool  iRcnth&m  and  even  the  historians  of  lilhicK  Id  the  cvninuy, 
notw) I h standing),  while  the  plia«e  of  Utilittrianixm  whkh  Hume  repftaients  wa* 
not  further  developed  until  comparatively  recent  times-  ttistorii^ally,  than,  tluni« 
Dda  outside  of  the  direct  line  of  ricrelopmcni,  chough  he  driiibllcM  tepicaents 
he  Ulilitsi^tui  positioo,  at  we  now  utidentand  It,  tnuch  more  adequately  than  any 
oiM  ibe  who  wrote  in  his  own,  oi  even  the  s Dccecding,  xenctation. 
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as  we  have  seen,  arc  explained  by  the  '  association  of  ideas '  and 
what  has  more  recenlly  been  termed  the  'law  of  obliviscence.' 
We  begin  as  egoists,  and,  indeod,  throughout  our  lives  we  uni- 
formly seek  our  own  pleasures,  avoid  our  own  pains.  But  it 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  originally  altru- 
istic to  a  certain  degree.  For,  although  our  own  happiness  be 
always  our  '  ultimate '  end,  it  is  by  no  means  always  our  '  proxi- 
mate '  end.  The  system  theoretically  allows  for  cases  of 
extreme  self-sacrifice.  Whether  it  really  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these,  is  a  question  which  wc  hardly  need  enter 
upon  here.  The  present  generation  is  not  likely  to  make,  or 
allow,  extraordinary  claims  for  the  unaided  principle  of '  asso* 
ciation.' 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  the  *  criterion  '  of  mora)  action 
and  of  the  motive  of  the  moral  ^ent  by  the  two  authors  whom 
we  are  comparing.  Closely  related  to  the  latter  question  is 
that  of  the  ultimate  meaning  of  'obligation.'  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Cumberland's  treatment  of  obligation  was  not  alto- 
gether consistent  with  his  system  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  basing 
upon  the  essentially  social  nature  of  man  and  claiming  here,  as 
generally  elsewhere,  a  certain  amount  of  altruism  for  the  moral 
agent,  he  merely  tries  to  show  that  it  is  greatly  for  the  selfish 
advantage  of  any  given  individual  to  lead  the  moral  life,  even 
when  extreme  sacrifices  are  demanded.  This  was  doubtless 
done  in  order  to  meet  Hobbes  on  his  own  ground,  but  the  same 
reason  led  Cumberland  to  confine  his  arguments  to  consequences 
that  might  be  expected  in  this  present  life.  For  obvious 
reasons,  he  does  not  make  out  a  perfectly  clear  case. 

Gay  was  not  hampered  with  any  such  controversial  considera- 
tions. His  treatment  is  only  too  clear  and  consistent  through- 
out. "Obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any 
action  in  order  to  be  happy.  .  .  .  And  no  greater  obligation  can 
be  supposed  to  be  laid  upon  any  free  agent  without  an  express 
contradiction."  This  was  as  consistent  for  Gay  as  it  was  other- 
wise for  Cumberland;  and  he  immediately  goes  on  to  enumerate 
"the  four  different  manners  in  which  [obligation]  is  induced." 
These  arc  precisely  what  appear  later  as  Bentham's  four  "sane- 
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tious."  But  how  can  complete  obttgatiun  (which, common-sense 
demands)  be  vindicated,  if  we  define  obligation  as  has  just  been 
done  ?  Gay  sees  very  clearly  that  wc  must  here  depend  upon 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  "because  God  only 
can  in  all  cases  make  a  man  happy  or  miserable."  And  there 
is  no  restriction  to  rewards  and  punishments  as  gi%'en  in  this 
present  life.  This  position  was,  of  course,  adopted  by  Tucker 
and  PiUey,  the  only  difference  being  that  Paley  particularly 
insists  upon  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  This 
whole  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  'complete  obligation' 
for  Utilitarianism  in  its  earlier  form,  would  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  if  we  were  to  compare  Paley  and 
Bentham  with  Gay  and  with  each  other.  Here  it  is  enough 
to  notice  that,  if  we  assume  the  necessarily  egoistic  nature 
of  the  motive  of  the  moral  agent,  and  at  the  &ame  time 
attempt  to  preserve  the  absolute  character  of  obligation.  Gay's 
position  is  the  only  logical  one. 

In  Cumberland  we  found  some  confusion  in  the  u.<;e  of  the 
expression  '  Right  Reason.'  The  author  had  evidently  been 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  intuitionists  and  intellect ualists, 
though  he  opposed  most  of  their  characteristic  doctrines,  and 
this  without  really  having  worked  out  his  own  position  in  detail. 
Nothing  corresponding  to  this  confusion  is  to  be  found  in  Gay. 
He  does,  indeed,  in  one  passage  seem  to  distinguish  between 
Experience  and  Reason,  hut  this  i&  misleading,  for  he  imme- 
diately adds^  "  You  either  perceive  the  inconveniences  of  some 
things  and  actions,  when  they  happen,  or  you  foresee  them  by 
contemplating  the  nature  of  the  things  and  actions."  Reason 
here  is  evidently  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  predicting  upon 
the  basis  of  past  experience. 

Again,  in  Cumberland  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
then  almost  universally  current  conception  of  Laws  of  Nature. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  system  does  not  really  depend  upon 
this  scafTolding,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  cumbered 
than  helped  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  this  conception  of  Natu- 
ral Laws  not  only  gives  its  name  to  Cumberland's  treatise,  but 
almost  wholly  determines  its  external  form.    The  reader  hardly 
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needs  to  be  reminded  that  Gay's  remarkable  essay  is  entirely 
free  from  such  superfluities.  One  point,  however,  should  be 
noticed  tn  this  connection.  Gay  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Will 
of  God  as  the  '  immediate  criterion  '  of  morality ;  but  the 
Divine  Will  itself  is  determined  to  that  which  will  bring  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  or,  as  the  author  himself 
cxpre^tses  it,  "The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  criterion  of 
the  Will  of  God."  The  Utilitarian  principle,  then,  is  clearly 
regarded  as  ultimate,  ft  would  be  a.  gross  misunderstanding 
of  Gay  to  class  him  with  those  who  make  morality  depend  upon 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  Cumberland  nor  Gay  discusses 
the  possibility  of  the  'hedonistic  calculus.'  Neither  of  them 
seems  to  suspect  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and.  so  far  as  1 
am  aware,  this  had  ne\'er  been  distinctly  raised  as  an  objection 
to  hedonism  up  to  the  time  which  wc  are  considering.  Perhaps 
this  was  to  be  expected,  for  such  refinements  are  likely  to 
belong  to  a  later  stage  of  ethical  discussion;  but  it  docs  at  first 
seem  rather  strange  that,  while  Gay  was  the  earliest  consistent 
exponent  of  the  Utilitarian  principle,  he  did  not  anywhere  use 
the  formula,  'the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
Hmchcson,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  used  this  very  formula, 
though  it  docs  not  for  him  express  the  whole  essence  of  mo- 
rality, as  it  would  have  done  for  Gay ;  and  Gay  must  have  been 
familiar  with  Hutcheson's  writings,  for  he  controverts  them 
intelligently. 

It  would  be  quite  too  ingenious  to  suggest  that  Gay  refrained 
from  using  the  expression  precisely  because  Hutchcson  had 
happened  to  use  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  willing  to 
avail  himself  of  all  thai  he  considered  true  in  the  Inquiry.  The 
only  importance  which  really  can  be  attached  to  the  omission 
is  this:  Gay  and  his  immediate  successors^  held  clearly  and 
definitely  lo  the  view  that,  in  the  last  resort,  all  human  motives 
arc  selfish.     From  this  standpoint,  the  (now  accepted)  formula 

1  With  lh«  exception  of  Hume,  whose  treatinent  of  'sympathy  '  U  amUguous 
in  Itnnk  ni  of  the  T\iatis<.  and  irhr>  iidinlls  a  H:Tls.in  degree  of  native  altcutam  in 
the  Enquiry  eoHefrning  Ik*  Prinfiflti  a/  M»ralr. 
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is  by  no  means  so  inevitable  as  it  would  be,  if  one  admitted 
the  existence  of  disinterested  sympathy  and  insisted  that  this 
latter  must  be  present  in  the  case  of  all  truly  moral  action. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  remarkable  essay,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  its  full  significance  can  be  appreciated  only  after  one 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  back  many  of  what  are  regarded 
as  characteristic  doctrines  of  Tucker  and  Paley  to  this  their 
imdoubted  source.  However  much  these  authors  did  to  fill  in 
the  outline,  —  and  Tucker,  at  least,  did  a  very  great  deal,  —  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  whole  outline  of  Utilitarianism,  in  its 
first  complete  and  unencumbered  form,  is  to  be  found  in  Gay's 
"  Preliminary  Dissertation."  Ernest  Albee. 


JACOB   BOHME  AND   HIS  RELATION  TO   HEGEL. 

IN  a  letter  addressed  by  Hegel  to  his  friend  Van  Ghcrt  of 
Amsterdam,  he  thanks  him  warmly  for  the  gift  of  an 
edition  of  Jacob  Bohme's  works,  a  gift  which  he  says  is  very 
valuable  to  him,  since  he  had  not  hitherto  possessed  a  copy 
of  his  writings.  He  adds:  "Buhrac's  Thcosophy  always  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  most  notable  attempts,  on  the  part  of  a 
profotmd  yet  uncultivated  man,  to  grasp  the  inmost  nature  of 
absolute  existence.  For  Germany  he  possesses  the  peculiar 
interest  of  being  the  first  really  German  philosopher.  Con- 
sidering th>e  capabilities  of  his  time  and  the  small  degree 
of  training  he  possessed  in  abstract  thought,  he  makes  the 
suprcmest  effort  to  bring  the  deep  speculative  clement  which 
rested  in  his  imagination  into  the  form  of  the  conception, 
and  so  to  work  upon  the  ordinary  conception  as  to  allow  the 
speculative  element  to  be  therein  expressed." 

Everywhere  throughout  his  works,  Hcgcl  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  Bbhme,  and  speaks,  as  here,  of  the  lattcr*s  profoundly 
speculative  thought.  Hegel  devotes  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of 
his  History  of  Philosophy  to  Bohme'a  life  and  teaching,  and 
writes  with  keenest  interest  of  the  struggles  Bbhme  made  in 
endeavoring  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  Idea.'  This  in 
itself  is  enough  to  afford  us  ample  interest  in  this  'forgotten 
philosopher,'  —  a  philosopher  who,  looming  indi.stinct  from  out 
the  mists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  could 
claim  to  be  a  child  of  the  Reformation  doubtless,  while  yet 
his  outward  form,  at  least,  bears  traces  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
past.  And  yet  it  requires  no  slight  effort  to  persist  in  the 
endeavor  to  read  Bohme's  writings  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Much  in  them  is  far-fetched  and  obscure;  and  often, 
as  even  Hegel  acknowledges,  his  qualities,  spirits,  and  angels, 

'  ^>ce  also  ihc  sympattietLc  ccfcraiccs  lo  Buhme  und  bis  irtctptetsr,  Praac  i. 
Budcr,  in  Ibe  Inltoduction  to  the  second  Mlilion  of  the  Eneyct^iofiit. 
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"  make  one's  head  swim."  Slill,  the  effort  being  made,  the 
reader  is  in  some  degree  rewarded ;  for,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  Hegel's  interpretation  assists  us  largely  in  our  appre- 
hension of  it,  wc  find  that  here  is  one  who  would  seem  to 
have  a  real  grasp  of  the  ideal  side  of  life,  one  to  whom  the 
absolute  Reality  presents  itself,  not  as  something  far  off  and 
remote  from  men,  but  as  that  which  is  present  here  and  now, 
as  that  which  is  '  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.'  To  both 
Hegel  and  Bbhmc  the  real  world  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  vital 
principle  in  process  of  realizing  itself, — that  is  to  say,  mani- 
festing itself  as  Reason,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  and  more  con- 
crete form,  as  God.  Aod  it  is  )ust  the  manner  in  which  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case  that  Bohmc  tries  to  show.  Phi- 
losophy, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Thcosophy  (for  Bdhmc's 
philosophy  is  all  expressed  in  theological  form,  the  form  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar),  is  an  endeavor  to  find  the  reality 
of  the  divine  idea,  to  justify  reality;  Reason,  to  bim,  is  but 
the  comprehension  of  the  divine  work.  In  any  consideration 
of  his  work  wc  must  not  be  misled  by  the  form  in  which 
Bdhme  expresses  his  ideas,  or,  for  this  reason,  disregard  his 
teaching  as  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  when,  as  now,  our 
lives,  as  our  beliefs,  seem  so  strangely  separated  into  isolated 
fragments,  when  the  sphere  of  religion  and  that  of  specula- 
tion arc  frequently  regarded  as  two  regions  lying  separately 
side  by  side,  surely  it  behooves  us  to  turn  back  to  a  philosopher 
who  was  also  a  theologian,  and  who  looked  on  his  religion 
as  philosophy  and  his  philosophy  as  religion.  It  is  this  con- 
crete mind  in  Bbhme  that  constitutes  his  value,  though  we 
must  always  recollect  that  all  our  ciTorts  will  be  required  to 
penetrate  the  husk  in  which  the  truth  is  hid.  There  are 
many,  doubtless,  by  whom  the  'mystic*  and  unllteral  form 
is  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  contra- 
dictions which  confront  thorn  in  their  thinking  ;  and  to  these 
the  'dim  twilight '  of  Btihme  and  of  such  as  Bohmc  will  always 
have  an  attraction.  But  it  is  not  to  these  that  he  appeals 
most  strongly.  Bdhmc's  spiritual  children  are  of  a  hardier 
growth ;  they  are  those,  who.  like   Hegel,  possess  a  strong. 
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firm  grasp  of  life,  and  who  accord  to  Reason  the  place  of 
paramount  importance. 

Jacob  Bohme  was  born  in  1575  at  Altscidcnbcrg,  a  small 
village  in  Lusatia,  not  far  from  Gorlltz,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia.  He  was  given  a  plain  education,  such  as  it  was 
supposed  would  fit  him  for  a  tradesman's  lifa  The  strange 
errors  in  orthography  Into  which  he  falls,  as  also  his  unscien- 
tific attempts  to  explain  the  so-called  '  nature-language '  (in 
which  a  sort  of  connection  is  assumed  between  the  sound  of 
a  word  and  its  sense)  would  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
prove  that  his  education  had  not  been  extensive.  Bohme  has 
had  many  biographers,  and  strange  tales  are  told  of  marvel- 
lous visions  and  mysterious  apparitions,  all  pointing  to  a  super- 
natural call  to  special  work  and  service,  His  works,  even,  were 
written  under  constraint.  He  professes  to  have  had  no  inten- 
tion of  publishing  his  experiences,  being,  like  a  seer  of  old, 
impelled  to  disburden  himself  of  what  he  had  .seen  and  felt; 
and  as  he  wrote,  what  had  once  seemed  disconnected  and 
incoherent  gradually  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  a  consis- 
tent whole.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  his  shoemaking 
work  began,  and  late  at  night  after  it  was  finished,  Hohme 
wrote;  and  his  first  great  work,  the  Aurora,  or  Morning Rtd' 
ness,  whether  inspired  or  not,  bears  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  produced,  for  it  gives  the  reader  the  impression 
of  a  stray  collection  of  leaves  loosely  joined  together.  His 
later  works  arc  more  consistently  Ihouglit  out. 

Bohmc's  visions  and  Bijhmc's  want  of  method  were  both 
peculiarly  antipathetic  to  Hegel.  As  regards  the  last-men- 
tioned quality,  the  strictures  of  one  whose  Byslcm  is  nothing 
if  not  all-embracing,  and  who  often  wearies  us  in  following 
out  the  logical  workings  of  his  mind,  arc  severe;  and  as  to  the 
visions,  Hegel's  clear,  rational  mind  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  them.  He  never  tires  of  pointing  out  the  vanity  of 
expecting  special  manifestations  to  one  individual  rather  than 
to  another.  Such  'contingencies'  have  no  significance  to  him 
whose  interest  is  in  the  Universal.  And  yet  he  tells,  with 
some  degree  of  interest,  of  Bahme's  'conversion,'  of  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  he  was  'spiritually  awakened'  by  the  words  in 
the  Bible,  "  Your  heavenly  Father  will  g^ive  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  hitn."  '  In  a  sense  no  one  was  further  re- 
moved from  mysticism  than  Hegel,  if  mysticism  is  regarded 
simply  as  what  is  incomprehensible,  or  at  least  beyond  our 
ken.  That  form  of  mysticism  he  connects  with  superstition, 
and  he  believes  it  to  be  false  and  transient.  But  mysticism  in 
Bohmc's  sense,  and  in  the  sense  of  many  others  to  whom  the 
name  of  mystic  is  given,  is  really  something  very  different.  It 
reprcsenLs  what  is  more  akin  to  speculative  thought.  Thought 
at  all  times  tends  10  become  abstract  and  broken  up  into 
isolated  parts;  it  is  not  the  sophists  only,  who  have  regarded 
one  aspect  so  completely  that  the  other  seems  untrue,  who 
have  made  some  sort  of  scepticism  a  necessity.  In  all  times 
the  case  has  been  the  same,  and  the  mysticism  that  has 
taken  refuge  in  mysticism  because  the  real  seems  irrational, 
and  all  the  world  vain,  is  tantamount  to  the  scepticism  which 
equally  renounces  thought,  and  leads  the  reason  captive. 
Speculative  mysticism,  however,  is  something  very  dilTercnt, 
and  of  it  Hegel's  understanding  is  exceptionally  keen.  In  this 
case  the  mystical  is  taken  to  indicate,  not  a  region  somewhere 
outside  the  embrace  of  thought,  but  simply  one  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  abstract  understanding  in  its  own  unaided  efforts. 
Opinions  go  this  way  and  that,  and  the  question  is  asked  : 
Where  can  truth  be  found?  Instead  of  answering  :  There 
is  no  Truth,  nothing  absolute  or  permanent,  Reason  replies 
that  Truth  is  present  here ;  the  mystery  is  a  mystery  indeed, 
and  yet  no  mystery,  for  it  is  revealed  to  us  through  Reason. 
Nothing  is  too  great  for  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  know ; 
'and  yet  what  we  know,  cannot  be  known  by  abstract  think- 
ing. The  contradictions  present  in  it  are  evident  to  any  one 
who  considers  what  it  means.  We  seize  upon  a  view  of  things, 
and  work  it  to  its  death;  we  seize  upon  another,  and  find  equal 
lack  of  satisfaction.  And,  all  the  time,  the  Truth  is  something 
above  those  aspects  or  phases :  it  embraces  both  within  itself, 
and  is  all  the  richer  for  so  doing. 

■  Hittary  of  Phitotfifhy.  \o\.  iii,  p.  190  (Kngtlsh  edilicn). 
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It  is  this  'deep,  concrete  heart"  that  attracted  H«^I.  The 
*  barbarous  form'  he  forgave  when  he  found  that  he  could 
detect  the  sound  thought  below  the  unattractive  surface.  How 
far  Bohmc  really  suggested  new  lines  of  thought  to  Hegel,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  that  all  he  did  was  to  show 
the  latter  that  the  same  ideas  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
thought,  the  ideas  which  were  worked  out  bit  by  bit  by  gener- 
ations of  philosophers,  were,  so  to  speak,  potentially  present 
long  ago;  that,  just  as  the  intense  beliefs  of  ignorant  men 
bring  thera  to  a  point  not  differing  greatly  from  that  reached 
by  the  man  who  has  carelully  thought  out  his  creed,  so  by 
what  would  seem  a  sort  of  intuition,  the  meaning  of  life  and 
all  that  it  embraces  may  be  discovered  by  him  who  diligently 
seeks  the  revelation.  And  the  interest  of  such  a  discovery 
is  not  an  outside  interest  only,  but  also  a  confirmation. 

Bohnie,  the  *  enthusiastic  shoemaker/  was  after  all  no 
abnormal  phenomenon,  but  a  child  of  his  age,  overflowing 
with  thoughts  and  ideas  which  seemed  too  great  for  him  to 
contain.  He  was  born  at  a  time  of  great  awakening,  at  a 
lime  when  everything  was  taking  a  new  form,  when  a  long 
tpell  of  deadness  was  being  followed  by  a  burst  of  life,  when 
not  one  section  alone,  hut  all  sections  of  men  were  roused  to 
a  new  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  Fresh  views  of  nature, 
and  of  man's  place  in  nature,  came  into  existence :  man 
as  man  became  of  infinite  importance  in  the  view  of  the  Cath- 
olics as  well  as  of  the  Protestants ;  of  Paracelsus,  from  whom 
Bdhme  derived  so  much,  as  well  as  of  Luther.  The  forms, 
indeed,  were  not  very  different,  the  doctrines  held  seemed 
very  nearly  as  scholastic  as  before ;  but  the  spirit  which 
apprehended  them  was  quite  another.  The  ideas  which  then 
awoke  soon  broke  through  the  shell  in  which  they  had  been 
enveloped,  and  all  proceeded  fresh  and  strong  from  the  fulness 
of  the  heart.  It  was  not  till  long  after  this,  when  philosophy 
had  '  painted  its  gray  in  gray,'  that  men  realized  the  nature  of 
the  change  that  had  wrought  the  spiritual  transformation,  and 
brought  so  much  practical  work  in  its  wake.  So  far  feeling 
was  sufficient  to  carry  them  along,  without  their  necessarily 
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troubling  about  explanations,  or  seeing  the  drift  of  all  that 
they  professed.  In  religion,  it  would  appear,  the  result  was 
finally  a  sort  of  petrifaction;  its  forms  became  fossilized,  and, 
ihcac  forma  becoming  of  paramount  importance,  quarrels  fol- 
lowed, which  separated  sect  from  sect,  and  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  dogmatism  apparently  as  barren  as  before. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  strife  between  the  different  sects, 
between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  Bohme  saw  that  all  this 
dogma  must  be  shown  to  be  rational  in  its  nature,  U  it  were 
to  prove  of  any  permanent  value.  His  work,  like  the  work 
of  all  great  speculative  minds  of  more  recent  days,  was  to  find 
the  rational  clement  in  what  is  actual  and  present;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  what  constituted  the  strong  attraction  which 
he  had  for  Hegel.  There  were  occasions,  doubtless,  in 
which  both  might  go  astray  by  seeking  to  prove  that  rational 
which  in  reality  pertained  to  the  contingent  only ;  and  Biihme, 
doubtless,  erred  much  and  frequently  in  this  respect.  But 
none  the  less  he,  as  well  as  his  great  disciple,  has  rendered 
valiant  service  in  demonstrating  the  universal  principles  under- 
lying all  manifestations  of  the  rational,  and  in  bringing  them  to 
consciousness. 

Let  us  try  to  consider  how  that  task  presented  itself  to 
Jacob  Hohme. 

Before  this  time,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  scholastic 
system,  ideas  such  as  God,  the  soul,  the  world,  had  been 
taken  as  facts  ready  to  hand;  and  predicates  were  added  to 
tbcm  as  occasion  seemed  to  require.  Certain  conceptions, 
religious  and  philosophical,  were  present  then  as  now,  and 
these  were  for  the  most  part  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  God 
and  his  relation  to  man  and  to  the  world.  Theology  was  as 
yet  triumphant,  and  the  secular  clement  in  life  not  yet  laid 
hold  of.  Many  years  had  yet  to  pass  before  a  new  conception 
was  arrived  at,  —  a  conception  which  broke  down  the  barrier 
between  the  two;  which  declared,  as  Hegel  puts  it,  that  all 
that  is  real  is  actually  rational,  and  that  the  rational  is  real. 
But  Bohme  seems  to  have  had  some  glimmering  of  the  change 
of  standpoint,  to  have  regarded  his  theology  as  a  philosophy 
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of  life,  and  to  have  understood  by  Cod  nearly  all  that  is  indi- 
cated now  when  wc  speak  of  the  absolute  Reality.  So  far 
knowledge  had  not  been  subjected  to  criticism,  and  to  most  men 
the  common  conceptions  of  God  and  the  World  were  supposed 
to  give  a  firm  resting-place  in  themselves,  without  requiring 
the  definition  of  thought.  That  is,  instead  of  looking  for  the 
object  freely  to  open  and  reveal  itself,  it  was  presupposed  as 
ready  to  hand.  Certain  facts  were  accepted  without  question, 
and  the  whole  system  of  theology  became  a  wooden  dogma- 
tism, truth  being  but  an  absence  of  contradiction.  Some 
objective  ground  for  God's  being  was  called  for,  and  yet  the 
difficulty  was  to  make  one's  way  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 
How  can  God  be  proved  from  something  else,  when  the  whole 
ground  is  an  abstract  identity.'  It  is  little  wonder  that  an 
empirical  philosophy  followed,  in  which  the  search  for  truth 
in  thought  was  abandoned,  and  what  was  by  experience  di»> 
covered  to  be  present  to  sensation  in  the  actual  world  was 
taken  as  truth,  regardless  of  the  consequences  that  might 
follow  from  so  doing. 

These  problems  must  have  presented  themselves  to  all 
thinking  men  with  great  and  overwhelming  force.  But  a  new 
departure  was  made  by  Bohme,  in  that  he  seems  to  have  taken 
his  starting-point  from  within,  and  to  have  in  some  degree 
realized  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  something 
outside  and  foreign  to  us,  something  to  be  painfully  acquired, 
just  as  we  might  acquire  an  art,  but  that  it  is  that  which  is 
already  present,  that  which  we  cannot  examine,  just  because  it 
is  indispensable  to  any  such  examination.  Of  course  Bohme 
does  not  express  this  clearly,  as  does  Hegel,  Thought  to 
Bohme  is  not  adequate  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  and  he 
seems  but  to  grasp  after  a  truth  he  cannot  clearly  define,  the 
sensuous  method  he  adopts  being  insufficient  and  often  enough 
misleading.  He  gives  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  language 
such  as  this:  "The  Eternity  generateth  nothing  but  that 
which  is  like  itself,  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  like  it» 
and  it  is  unchangeable  ";  and  by  this  he  indicates  that  he  Jinds 
himself  confronted  by  a  world  which  has  to  be  explained,  and 
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which  can  be  explained  only  from  itself.  Theosophy  to  Bdhmc 
was,  doubtless,  simply  the  knowledge  of  this  Eternity,  or  of 
God,  very  much  as  philosophy  was  to  Hegel,  though  in  a  wider 
sense.  But  the  main  point,  the  point  of  greatest  interest  in 
reading  Bohrae,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  discover  that 
the  conception  of  abstra,ct  identity  then  in  vogue  was  value- 
less. Here  we  find  the  real  point  that  makes  these  two 
philosophers,  so  separated  by  nature,  age,  and  temperament, 
yet  so  closely  bound  together.  How  can  we  express  the  fact 
that  God  can  be  known  only  as  self-distinguished? — is  the 
question  asked  by  both.  "Mere  light  is  mere  darkness";  now 
we  overstep  the  limit  which  brought  scholasticism  to  an  end, 
as  it  has  taken  all  interest  from  religion  and  philosophy 
oftentimes  smcc  then.  Diversity  in  identity,  the  fact  that 
the  element  of  negativity  is  essential  in  any  conception  we 
form  of  what  is  infinite  or  absolute,  —  this  is  the  lesson  that 
Rdhme  has  to  teach  us,  and  this  is  the  dialectic  which,  when 
we  have  once  apprehended  it  from  the  teaching  of  the  critical 
philosophy,  makes  much  seem  clear  that  was  before  dark, 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  contradictions  that  puzzle 
us  in  life.  In  almost  any  page  at  which  wc  open  Hegel's 
writings  we  find  the  same  dialectic  process  being  carried  on 
with  what  often  seems  a  wearisome  reiteration;  and  the  case 
is  similar  with  Bbhme,  though  he  does  not  understand  so  well 
the  deep  reason  that  underlies  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  docs  not 
reach  the  true  conception  of  development,  in  which  a  positive 
result  follows  from  opposite  and  apparently  contradictory 
phases,  or  the  conception  of  a  progression,  not  external  but 
immanent  in  the  content  itself.  Still  he  does  recognize  that 
the  process  of  the  universe  is  God  finding  himself  in  what 
is  '  Dthtr,'  that  is,  that  the  whole  process  is  simply  an  account 
of  God's  diremption  of  himself.  The  Trinity  plays  an  equally 
important  part  with  Bohme  as  with  Hcgd.  To  Bohmc  the 
threefold  i.s  not  the  threefold  of  the  ordinary  conception,  of 
Fpopular  religion,  but  the  threefold  of  the  absolute  Idea.  All 
is  one  life  manifesting  itself:  "  Ever}-  Beginning  goeth  forth 
out  of  the  Eternal  One,  out  of  the  tri-unity  of  God,  through 
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the  exhalation  or  speaking  of  the  unity  of  God.  Through 
which  flawing  forth,  the  Unity  bringcth  itself  into  scU-viewing, 
findingness,  and  perceptivity,  to  the  forming  and  imagining 
of  itself." '  The  birth  of  the  divine  Trinity  likewise  takes 
place  in  our  own  hearts :  all  three  Persons  are  tikewise  gen- 
erated there,  —  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  Trinity 
is  the  universal  life  in  every  individual ;  it  is  absolute  Sub> 
stance.  So  universal  is  this  process,  so  thoroughly  does  it 
permeate  every  form,  that  a  handful  of  earth,  did  we  but 
comprehend  it,  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  us  all  th.it  is: 
"  When  I  take  up  a  stone  or  clod  of  earth  and  look  upon  it, 
then  I  see  that  which  is  above;  and  that  which  is  above  is  that 
which  is  below,  yea,  the  whole  world  therein."  Hegel  tells  us, 
in  speaking  of  the  idealistic  philosophy,  that  idealism  means 
that  the  finite  is  'ideal,'  and  that  the  idealism  of  philosophy 
simply  indicates  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  finite  has 
no  genuine  being.'  That  is,  the  clod  of  earth  may,  like  the 
'yellow  primrose  by  the  brim.'  be  but  a  yellow  primrose  or  a 
clod  of  earth,  and  nothing  more,  but  if  this  is  so,  we  have 
but  apprehended  it  in  its  isolated  and  abstract  existence;  and 
if  wc  wish  to  know  it  in  its  reality,  we  must  imderstand  it  as 
something  which  h.ts  its  place,  and  finds  its  truth,  within  the 
universal.  Were  the  unity  but  an  abstract  unity,  it  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  known.  Btihmc,  indeed,  speaks  of  God  the 
Father  as  he  speaks  of  the  'Urstand,'  the  'Abyss,'  or  'Still- 
ness'; but  wc  are  not  to  conceive  of  this  in  any  way  except  as 
a  moment  which  is  to  pass  out  into  something  else.  "  In  this 
Eternal  Generation  we  are  to  understand  three  things,  viz., 
I.  An  Eternal  Will;  2.  An  Eternal  Mind  of  the  Will;  3.  The 
egress  from  the  Will  and  Mind,  which  is  a  Spirit  of  the  Will 
and  Mind.'**  God's  birth  is  manifested  everywhere  and  in 
everything,  and  outside  of  him  there  is  nothing  else.  He 
becomes  manifested  in  the  Son,  the  Heart,  the  Mind,  the 
Word;  and  finally  we  have  the  Spirit  {the  '  Lubct,'  in  Bohme's 

'  A  Trtatiji  f>M  CArisfi  Tatamtnis,  lilt.  1.  ch.  i. 

•  Werkt,  ill  (  Wiuimckafi  der  Icgik).  HSj. 

*  Myittrium  Magnum,  ch.  i  (3). 
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Strange  language),  God's  return  once  more  to  himself,  or,  u 
we  should  say,  to  a  consciouRness  of  himself.  In  the  first 
place,  wc  arc  shown  only  what  might  be  called  the  logical 
necessity  for  a  Trinity.  Bohme,  to  begin  with,  spealcs  of  the 
Abyss  where  all  is  indifferent,  Hegel's  'night  in  which  all 
cows  look  black.'  The  definite  or  determined  has  not  yet 
appeared,  neither  light  nor  darkness,  good  nor  evil;  and  yet 
potentially  all  are  already  there,  the  whole  Trinity  is  already 
present.  This  is  the  *  Great  Mystery '  which  has  to  be 
revealed ;  and  did  it  remain  a  '  mystery,*  our  interest  in 
jBt>hme  would  be  no  greater  than  what  we  might  experience 
in  some  enthusiast  of  bygone  days  whose  ideas  could  have  no 
possible  bearing  on  modern  thought.  But  just  as  the  incom- 
prehensible Will,  the  non-sccing  Eye,  is  to  Hcgcl  the  Un- 
known God.  the  God  whom  men  could  never  know,  and  yet 
of  whom  they  speak  so  often,  so  is  it  with  the  Will  of  Bohme: 
he  tells  us  how  it  "willeth  to  do  somewhat,"  how  it  fashions 
for  itself  a  Mirror  in  which  it  may  behold  itself,  that  is  to  say. 
in  which  it  may  reach  a  consciousness  of  itself.  He  explains 
at  great  length  how  God  reflects  himself  through  the  divine 
Sepkia  or  Wisdom,  in  the  world  or  nature,  thus  becoming 
real,  becoming  Process,  —  how  his  Will  becomes  revealed : 
•'What  is  the  life  of  Man  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  spark  of  the 
'will  of  God."  "Why  should  God,"  exclaims  Hcgcl,  "not  reveal 
himself  to  us,  if  we  earnestly  seek  the  knowledge  of  him? 
A  light  loses  nothing  by  another's  being  kindled  therefrom. 
If  the  knowledge  of  God  were  kept  from  us  in  order  that  we 
should  know  the  finite  only,  and  not  attain  to  the  infinite,  God 
would  be  a  jealous  God,  or  God  would  become  an  empty  name." 
"This  humility."  he  continues,  "  is  the  sin  against  ihe  Holy 
Ghost."'  The  Jcnowlalge  of  God  is  the  end  of  true  religion. 
"God  wishes  no  narrow-hearted  souls  or  empty  heads  for  his 
children,  hut  those  whose  spirit  is  of  itself  indeed  poor,  but 
rich  in  the  knowledge  of  him."' 

Bbhme  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  bottomless,  incomprehen- 

1  Histoiy  tf  I'hitoiefky.  roL  H.  p.  7> 
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sible  Will  discovers  itself,  brings  itself  into  an  eternal  visibility, 
and  how,  having  found  itself,  it  becomes  Spirit,  and  the  whole 
wisdom  of  God;  how  Fnthor,  Son, and  Spirit  are  constantly  be- 
holding  themselves  in  all  the  wonders  of  Eternity.  At  Brst  we 
have  a  6£ure  of  life  alone :  "  The  Life  is  the  son  of  the  Essences, 
and  the  Will  wherein  the  Life's  figure  standclh  is  the  Father  of 
the  essences,  for  no  essence  can  exist  without  willing."  '  There 
is  here  a  potentiality  without  an  actuality;  but  the  Will  grows 
eager  and  desires  that  the  image  shall  become  actual,  and  this 
is  just  the  manifestation  of  Sophia,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  divine  maiden.  Simile  follows  simile  in  Bbhmc,  until  we 
have  diHtculty  in  following  his  train  of  thought  at  all;  still  we 
can  trace  the  main  idea,  which  is  what  Hegel  has  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  developed,  namely,  the  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  contrarium,  a  counter-stroke  or  separator,  a  source 
of  difference,  or  a  dialectic.  We  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  being  until  being  becomes  manifest  in  nature, 
in  what  is  diflfcreiit.  Rest  is  sought  for  "  in  that  which  is  not 
in  itself."  "The  hidden  God  has  brought  himself  into  nature 
and  dwelleth  in  it.  Had  he  not  with  his  Will  brought  forth 
himself  out  of  himself,  how  then  would  the  hidden  Will  of  God, 
which  is  in  itself  and  is  but  one,  be  manifested  and  revealed  to 
himself .'  Mow  can  there  be  in  One  who  Is  only  Will  a  knowl- 
edge or  apprehension  of  itself?"  The  'other'  of  God  is  the  image 
of  God,  and  in  this  we  have  the  principle  of  separability,  whence 
all  the  powers  and  qualities  take  their  rise.  The  Will  to 
Dohmc,  as  to  Schopenhauer,  is  the  principle  of  personality  in 
man,  and  it  also  is  the  principle  of  nature.  Nature,  hitherto 
hidden  away,  bursts  forth  through  desire:  it  is  a  Will  separated 
from  its  original  state  of  unity.  Bbhme  speaks  of  it  as  the 
eternal  *  Yes*  which  is  only  manifested  by  the  eternal  'No.' 
Both  are  really  the  same  and  spiritual,  but,  taken  separately 
and  in  their  abstraction,  they  are  apparently  antagonistic ;  and 
here  we  meet  with  Bbhme's  interpretation  of  the  evil  will  or 
self-will.  The  Divine  Will  would  seem  to  be  divided,  as  though 
there  were  two  centra  in  God, — the  nature-will,  the  self-will 

1  Six  Ptinti,  pt.  i  (7).     Divint  Caitfmf'latitn,  cli.  u 
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which  keeps  us  apart  from  the  divine  spirit  and  which  conse- 
quently is  a  bad  will,  and  the  divirc  Will  itself.  Bohtne  does 
not  say,  like  Schopenhauer^  that  the  nature-will  is  absolutely  to 
be  negated,  he  maintains  that  it  has  its  sphere  in  making  free 
will  or  morality  a  possibility.  "  Nothing  was  created  evil,  for 
though  it  has  an  Ens  of  the  wrath  in  itself,  yet  it  also  has  an 
Ehs  of  the  Light  and  good  Virtue  in  itself:  it  is  in  the  free  will 
to  work  in  evil  or  in  good,  for  there  is  nothing  so  evil  but  it 
has  a  good  in  it."'  '♦  Evil  must  be  the  cause  of  the  highest 
good." 

Nature  and  spirit  become  revealed  through  the  seven  natural 
forms  or  properties,  and  these  properties  are  again  divided  into 
two  'ternaries'  or  triads,  the  first  a  negative  nature  centre 
and  the  second  a  bright  and  positive  ternary.  Between  the  two 
is  the  fourth  natural  properly,  or  the  '  Flagrat,"  the  Lightning 
flash,  the  transition  point.  The  first  property  is  gloomy,  dark, 
and  cold,  and  symbolized  by  salt,  the  second  is  motion  or 
desire,  symbolized  by  mercury ;  and  these,  being  in  conflict, 
result  in  anguish,  symbolized  by  sulphur.  The  conflict  is  not 
ended  merely  by  the  natural  will  submitting  to  the  spiritual, 
but  in  the  Lightning  flash  the  two  cfMm  break  forth  in  bright- 
ness, the  natural  propcnics  lose  their  selfishness  and  become 
meek,  and  the  power  of  light  prevails.  This  process  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  process  of  regeneration  in  man.  These  steps 
are  repeated  in  the  last  bright  ternary  of  Love,  Sound,  and 
Rssentiality ;  and  finally  God  becomes  realized  as  a  Heavenly 
'Salitter'  or  Universal  Being,  Of  course  we  cannot  follow 
Bohmc  through  all  these  mazes,  but  yet  we  feci  that  be  is 
grasping  after  the  great  truth  that  life  is  only  to  be  reached 
through  death,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world :  Prr 
(ffjtem  ad  lucem.  Life,  Hegel  says,  is  what  sacrifices  itself, 
something  whose  essence  is  to  become  spirit  by  the  act  of 
sacrifice.  "That  which  is  perishes,  but  death  is  just  as  truly 
the  beginning  of  life."  '     Bohmc  is  determined  that  the  great 

'  MjftUnitm  AtustHm,  ch-  ««ix  (1 1 ). 
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facts  of  sin,  sufTerlng,  and  death  shall  Be  in  with  his  conception 
of  the  universe,  though  he  often  seems  to  make  them  do  so  by 
an  effort.  God  is  all,  he  says,  and  yet  wc  maintain  thit  evil  is 
not  in  God.  The  contradiction  must  be  faced,  and  no  compro- 
mise which  would  make  evil  a  background  merely,  a  framework 
setting  the  glories  of  divine  goodness  in  relief,  would  be  satis^ 
factory  to  Bohrae.  The  wrath  of  God  is  a  very  real  conception 
to  him  :  God  is  no  God  of  love  such  as  some  of  the  more  sub- 
jective of  the  mystics  would  have  us  picture  to  ourselves.  The 
love  of  such  a  God  would  have  no  meaning  and  the  world  no 
explanation;  and  it  is,  as  we  must  remember,  Hegel  more  than 
any  other,  who  has  grasped  the  depth  contained  in  this  concep- 
tion. The  Absolute,  as  a  recent  writer  has  said,  even  though 
we  do  not  know  how  these  partial  unities  come  together,  is  the 
richer  for  every  discord  and  for  all  diversity  which  it  embraces* 
This  is  acknowledged  every  day,  so  often  as  our  lives  are 
regarded  as  a  unity,  or  as  we  speak  of  an  overruling  Providence  ; 
and  yet  we  know  no  more  of  how  this  is  the  ease.  And  as  for 
moral  evil,  it  cannot,  as  we  are  well  aware,  be  overcome  by 
any  struggling  against  an  opponent  claiming  equal  rights  with 
itself:  it  has  to  be  recognized  as  being  what  is  virtually  over- 
come already;  the  sin  is  known  as  sin,  and  the  contradiction  is 
already  solved.  But  to  this  spiritual  conception  Bbhme  did  not 
entirely  reach,  though  the  necessity  of  evil  being  present  in 
good  waa  constantly  before  his  eyes. 

Into  Bohmc's  cosmogony  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  here 
to  enter.  Having  reached  the  conception  of  nature  as  necessary 
to  the  personality  of  God, — to  his  being  the  active  God,  the 
Word,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  necessary  manifestation  of 
his  inwardness  ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  creation  or  the  acEu- 
alixation  of  the  Idea,  through  the  seven  natural  properties.  In 
the  account  of  the  creation  we  again  have  Hegel's  later  exposi- 
tion brought  before  our  minds:  "God  alone  is;  God,  however, 
only  through  mediation  of  himself  with  himself,  He  wills 
the  finite;  he  himself  posits  it  as  an  Other,  and  thus  becomes 
an   Other   than    Himself  —  a  finite  —  for  he  has   an   Other 
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opposed  to  himself."  ^  It  seems  as  though  Bbhmc's  struggles 
with  God's  properties,  qualities,  and  the  rest,  bis  elaborate  expla- 
nations of  Ihe  origin  of  things,  were  here  divested  of  their 
sensuous  nature,  and  expressed  in  language  clear  and  spiritual. 
The  necessity  for  clear  expression  is  that  for  which  we  seareb 
in  vain  in  Bohme,  especially  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the 
angelic  world,  in  which  he  also  sees  the  eternal  process  taking 
place,  or  the  Mosaic  history,  which  likewise  is  interpreted  as  a 
struggle  taking  place  between  the  powers  of  God  and  those  of 
Darkness.  One  point  which  recjuires  a  passing  notice  is  that 
in  these  conceptions  Bohme  recognizes  what  Hegel  so  frequently 
points  out,  viz.,  that  Time  has  no  meaning,  that  such  expres- 
sions as  'Before'  and  'After'  are  both  inapplicable  to  what 
pertains  to  the  internal.  Then  comes  a  topic  as  congenial  to 
Bohme  as  it  is  to  Hegel:  the  Fail  and  its  results.  Man,  to 
Bohme,  is  the  mieroeoiim  of  the  universe,  and  in  him  the  three 
Principles  are  revealed,  —  the  dark  h'ire-world,  the  heavenly 
Light-world,  and  the  world  of  the  Sense,  which  three  principles 
struggle  for  mastery,  and  peace  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
tranquil lizatton  of  the  austere  and  savage  elements  by  the  Light. 
Adam,  in  his  original  condition,  had  the  capacity  of  reading 
the  'signature'  of  things^  that  is,  their  internal  properties 
revealed  themselves  to  hirn  —  a  state  of  matters  which,  Hegel 
also  tells  us,  is  characteristic  of  men  or  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  as  far  at  least  as  the  finite  is  concerned.  But  then  the 
necessary  disintegration  takes  place, —  man  is  'tempted,' which 
means  he  has  really  fallen  already.  The  'temperature'  has 
been  dissolved,  man  has  become  earthly,  the  divine  maiden 
has  left  him,  and  he  has  had  to  seek  a  woman  as  a  helpmeet. 
The  world  to  him  becomes  gross  and  material,  and  the  four  ele- 
ments struggle  and  fight  together.  Yet  man  has  not  fallen 
beyond  the  possibility  of  redemption,  for  he  still  yearns  for  the 
Light,  and  it  is  in  Christ  that  he  is  once  more  reestablished. 
To  Bohme  Ihe  conception  of  Christ  is  not  one  of  an  Atoncr 
merely  :  he  has  both  a  cosmical  and  an  ethical  significance. 
Regeneration  is  just  the  Process  of  Christ  taking  place  in  us  \ 
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and  Bbhme  is  never  tired  of  urging  the  lutile  nature  of  a 
merely  historical  Christ,  or  outward  acceptation  of  what  ought 
to  be  rcganicd  as  a  living  Process  to  be  accepted  by  Faith, 
the  profoundcst  act  of  will. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  sAy  how  fundamentally  Hegelian  these 
conceptions  are.  Hegel  shows  how  man,  by  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  attained  indeed  to  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  in  this 
knowledge  that  the  principle  of  healing  is  contained  —  the  cer- 
tainty that  man  will  once  more  reach  a  condition  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  truth.  Man  is  evil  in  his  most  inward  self,  and  it  is 
required  of  him  that  he  should  overcome  the  abstract  opposition 
by  becoming  conscious  of  the  ex-i!.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Idea  in  a  general  form,  enters  into  the  region  of  reality  by 
means  of  an  individual  Man  who  dies  the  Death.  Faith  is  the 
consciousness  of  absolute  truth,  of  what  God  is  in  his  true 
nature,  and  in  Christ ;  it  has  the  consciousness  that  this  abso- 
lute truth  is  perceived  in  the  process  of  development,  and  that 
it  is  through  him  that  the  truth  has  first  been  revealed. 

All  that  Bohmc  writes  on  subjects  of  practical  religion  is  both 
deep  and  helpful,  and  through  such  writings  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  generations  of  believers  of  strangely  varied  creed. 
But  it  is  with  Bohme's  speculative  side  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, and  as  a  philosopher  his  worV  has  been  no  small  one. 
It  was  not  given  to  him  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  a  bygone 
age.  He  was  bound  by  forms  from  which  the  Spirit  could  not 
break  itself  entirely  free.  Had  opportunities  been  given  him 
which  were  denied  htm,  opportunities  of  education,  of  access  to 
the  thoughts  and  writings  of  educated  men,  none  can  say  what 
might  have  been  the  result.  For  nature  had  endowed  him 
richiy  with  a  rare  speculative  faculty,  and  under  circumstances 
as  adverse  as  arc  perhaps  conceivable,  he  endeavored  in  some 
degree  to  avail  himself  of  his  gift.  Looking  back  across  the 
centuries,  we  have  much  to  thank  him  for:  he  was  the  founder 
of  that  concrete  German  philosophy  which  was  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  world  of  thought.  None  before  him  in  the  Teu- 
tonic world  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  same  firm  ground  of 
the  present,  resolved,  whatever  were  the  consequences,  to  make 
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their  belief  living  and  actual,  designed  to  meet  present  needs. 
and  not  to  justify  theories  imposed  upon  them  from  without. 

Crau.  thcurcr  Frcund.  iat  allc  Thcorie  ; 
Dock  grun  des  Leb«ns  goldoer  Baum. 

Bobme  was  the  first  philosopher  to  write  in  G«nnan,  and 
he  could  not  have  written  in  any  other  language.  And  yet 
the  fact  is  not  without  significance,  for  it  meant  that  a 
German  philosophy  had  arisen,  a  philosophy  which  came  down 
from  the  clouds  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  mankind. 
It  meant  that,  as  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  .in  external 
obscr\-ance  merely,  so  philosophy  was  not  to  b«  reserved  as  a 
luxury  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  to  come  home  to  the 
common,  ignorant  man.  It  was  fit  that  a  cobbler  should  inaugu- 
rate the  movement :  most  great  inward  movements  proceeding 
from  the  heart  of  a  people  have  come  forth  from  those  most  in 
touch  with  the  deep-seated  sentiments  they  have  endeavored  to 
express.  And  it  was  also  fit,  perhaps,  that  full  and  complete 
expression  should  only  be  given  to  those  sentiments,  a  century 
later  on,  by  one  who  had  devoted  all  his  life  and  intellect  to 
the  working  out  of  the  same  problems  that  had  presented  them- 
selves to  Bohme.  The  lines  on  which  they  worked  were  similar, 
but  the  ground  which  B6hme  had  begun  in  his  own  rude  fashion 
to  till  was  better  broken  up  (or  Hcgcl  by  those  who  had  gone 
before.  Hegel  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  far  fuller  fashion 
tbe  essential  reality  of  things,  the  actuality  of  the  Idea,  as  a 
necessary  rational  system  operating  in  the  universe,  in  nature, 
in  individual  self-consciousness;  and  he  did  this  from  within, 
without  seeking  c^ttrancous  aid.  How  much  gratitude  for  this 
is  due  to  Bohme,  who  can  say  ?  Such  debts  cannot  be  estimated 
in  any  form  capable  of  being  put  in  words.  And  yet  they  are 
often  none  the  less  a  reality.  Elizabeth  S.  Haldank. 


IS   THE   TRANSCENDENTAL   EGO   AN    UN- 
MEANING  CONCEPTION?' 

I  WISH  in  tliis  j>aper  to  indicate  what  seem  to  me  to  he 
some  of  the  permanent  elcmenis  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Transcendental  Ego  so  far  as  it  has  reference  to  the  theo- 
retical consciousness.  It  will  be  impossible  at  preacnt  to 
undertake  any  discussion  of  the  relation  of  this  conception  to 
consciousness  in  its  volitional  or  practical  aspect. 

Under  various  names,  — the  Transcendental  Ego,  the  Abso- 
lute Ego,  Pure  Thought,  etc.,  —  the  conception  which  we  are 
to  examine  formed  the  central  principle  in  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  his  successors  in  Germany.  As  1  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  ranit  as  a  Kantian  or  a  Hegelian,  I  sh.ill  not  attempt  any 
defence  of  the  terms  in  which  this  conception  was  formulated, 
or  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed  by  these  philosophers. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  unwilling,  both  on  a  priori  grounds,  and 
as  a  result  of  my  own  reading,  to  adopt  the  popular  verdict 
and  pronounce  the  whole  doctrine  a  '  baseless  and  unmeaning 
abstraction.*  "  One  has  no  right,"  says  Carlylc  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Emerson,  "to  say  to  his  own  generation,  standing 
quite  apart  from  it:  'Be  dnmned." "  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
equally  profane,  as  well  as  equally  futile,  to  attempt  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  the  past,  and  especially  from  that  portion  of  it 
which  stands  nearest  to  us,  and  nut  of  which  our  own  concep- 
tions have  been  formed.  To  throw  aside  as  '  arrant  nonsense ' 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  whole  Idealistic  movement  is  like 
cursing  one's  father  and  mother,  and,  from  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  it  doubtless  carries  the  same  penalty  with  it.  That  the 
Ego  is  the  highest  principle  of  philosophy,  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  still  significance  for  us.  Indeed,  if  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  extravagant  claims  and  expectations  to  which  the  discovery 
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of  Ihe  new  principle  naturally  gave  rise,  the  position  scarcely 
requires  restatement.  The  Ego  is  not,  I  think,  a  conception 
which  philosophy  has  outgrown,  and  which  may  now  be  cast 
aside,  but  one  whose  importance  and  possibilities  have  scarcely 
as  yet  been  fully  realized. 

The  sciences  of  nature  take  as  their  lield  of  inquiry, 
things,  or  objects  conceived  as  existing  on  their  own  account. 
The  necessary  relation  in  which  objects  stand  to  consciousness 
is  left  wholly  out  of  consideration.  All  the  so-called  '  natural 
sciences'  adopt  more  or  less  consciously  this  abstract  point 
of  view.  The  philosophical  sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
differentiated  from  the  former  modes  of  inquiry  mainly  by 
the  fact  that  they  make  consciousness  their  starting-point.  In 
examining  consciousness  itself,  however,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  we  may  proceed.  There  is,  first,  what  wc  may  call  the 
method  of  psychology.  Consciousness  is  here  regarded  as  a 
string  of  processes  or  states.  These  processes,  as  they  first 
appear  in  consciousness,  nre  found  on  analysis  to  be  complex, 
and  capable  of  resolution  into  elementary  sensations.  Now, 
besides  the  task  of  analysis,  the  psychologist  has  to  describe 
the  quality,  intensity,  extent,  and  duration  of  these  elements, 
and.  for  the  sake  of  exact  description,  to  apply  measurements 
whenever  possible.  The  laws  according  to  which  these  sensations 
combine  in  various  ways  into  complexes,  require,  in  addition,  to 
be  investigated  and  determined.  I  am  not  here  concerned  to 
describe  in  detail  the  nature  of  psychological  problems,  and 
besides  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  I  am  aWut  to  say  has 
reference  only  to  the  theorotical  side  of  consciousness.  What 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  is  the  standpoint  from  which 
psychological  investigations  arc  carried  on.  Consciousness  is 
looked  at,  a-s  it  were,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  external 
obscn'cr.  The  psychologist  is  outside  of  the  process  ;  he  sees 
a  cross-section  of  consciousness,  one  may  say,  as  it  would 
appear  if  photographed.  That  is,  it  is  the  process  in  its  own 
particular  mode  of  phenomenal  existence  which  is  obser%'ed  and 
described^  it  is  its  quality,  intensity,  mode  of  combining,  etc., 
wbich  furnish  the  problem.     The  mental  processes  are  taken 
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simply  for  what  they  arc  in  themselves,  and  no  question  is 
asked  as  to  what  they  may  imply  beyond  themselves.  In  other 
wordii,  this  investigation  is  occupied  only  with  subjective  states 
as  such.  Like  the  natural  sciences,  it  abstracts  from  com- 
plete experience,  which  is  at  once  both  subjective  and  objective. 
The  standpoint  of  the  natural  sciences  is  abstract  because 
merely  objective  ;  that  of  psychology  is  equally  abstract 
because  merely  subjective. 

So  long  as  consciousness  is  examined  from  this  point  oC 
view,  and  the  problems  raised  are  solely  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  described,  there  is,  of  course,  no  need  of  a  Transcendental 
Kgo,  or  of  an  Ego  of  any  kind.  Mind  is  simply  the  stream  of 
conscious  states.  The  investigation  deals  only  with  the  nature 
of  the  mental  processes  as  conscious  existences,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  introducing  a  subject  as  something  different 
from  them. 

I  have  called  this  way  of  viewing  consciousness  that  of  psy- 
chology, but  in  so  doing  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion 
regarding  the  necessity  or  the  advisability  of  its  being  adopted 
by  that  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  standard  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  do  not  take  consciousness  as  'anoetic'—  to 
use  a  term  lately  employed  by  Mr.  Stout.  Kut,  in  some  of  the 
more  recent  works  on  psychology,  the  method  of  investigation 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  consciously  adopted, 
and  more  or  less  consistently  maintained.  Whether  this  is 
to  be  the  future  standpoint  of  psychology  or  not,  is  a  question 
which  will  have  to  be  decided  on  grounds  of  expediency.  If  it 
proves  most  fruitful  of  results,  it  will,  I  suppose,  win  in 
the  end. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  on  this  point,  however, 
it  is  important  to  realize  clearly  that  what  I  have  termed  the 
psychological  way  of  examining  consciousness  deals  only  with 
the  modis  of  existettce  of  mental  processes.  But  to  understand 
experience  as  a  knowledge  of  objects  —  that  is,  as  a  knowledge 
of  something  other  than  and  different  from  subjective  states  — 
we  must  adopt  a  different  point  of  view.  This  standpoint  may 
be  called  that  of  logic  or  eptsteraology,  in  order  to  distinguish 
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it  Iroin  tlic  former,  It  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with  knowledge 
new  conceptions  arc  mdispensable.  For  no  account,  however 
exact  and  accurate,  of  mental  processes,  or  of  the  various  u-ays 
in  which  these  become  fused  and  associated,  can  stand  as  an 
account  of  cognitive  experience.  Suppose  a  tangle  of  sensa- 
tions to  be  fully  aware  of  its  own  condition,  it  could  at  most 
[ only  remark :  "Well.  I  am  a  pretty  tangle,"  The  most  com- 
plete awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  its  elements  were  inter- 
woven and  tntermeshcd  temporarily  could  carry  it  no  further. 
In  other  words,  it  would  still  remain  a  definite  mode  of  existence 
with  a  consciousness  of  itself. 

To  explain  experience,  then,  we  must  take  a  fresh  start.  In 
knowing,  the  consciousness  of  each  moment  is  significant  of 
something  beyond  itself,  or  rather  gains  significance,  because 
in  knowing  we  do  not  read  it  gua  state  of  consciousness  at  all, 
but  as  a  member  of  an  objective  system  of  fact.  This  is  what 
is  implied  in  the  statement  that  knowledge  is  concerned  with 
ideas  as  meanings.  For  in  itself  and  in  isolation,  no  idea  can 
have  any  meaning  attaching  to  it  at  all.  Its  significance  conies 
from  its  place  or  function  as  a  member  of  a  system.  Knowledge 
is  thus  essentially  a  process  of  interpretation,  t>.,  a  process  of 
evaluating  the  mental  modification  of  each  moment  in  the  light 
of  that  permanent  system  of  fact  which  has  itself  been  con- 
structed by  previous  acts  of  the  same  kind.  This  system  of 
fact  which  gives  value  to  new  experiences,  and  is  constantly 
undergoing  modification  through  such  experiences,  is  supported 
by  what  wemaycaU  the  permanent  judgment  which  constitutes 
the  consciousness  of  each  and  every  moment.  Consciousness, 
to  use  Mr,  Bosanquet's  language,  may  be  regarded  as  "asingle 
persistent  and  all-embracing  judgment."  At  everj-  moment  it 
is  an  implicit  afBrmation  of  its  view  of  the  world  revised  up  to 
date.  It  is  the  Atlas  which  supports  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
world  so  far  as  it  is  identical  with  my  idea;  and  it  is  constantly 
adding  to  its  load  through  its  own  activity. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  point  may  now  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  the  knowing  consciousness  takes  the  form 
of  Judgment.    For  Judgment  is  just  interpretation,  just  the  act 
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which  assigns  to  a  new  experience  its  place  in  an  intelligible 
system  of  facts;  and  this  act,  as  wc  have  seen,  is  the  essence 
of  knowing.  To  guard  against  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing, it  seems  necessary  to  remark  that  I  am  not  here  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  description  of  the  psychological  processes 
involved  in  Judgment,  or  seeking  to  add  a  new  definition  of  Judg- 
ment to  the  many  and  contradictory  accounts  furnished  by  our 
standard  psychologies.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  question 
what  Judgment  is,  or  may  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  disinter- 
ested spectator,  but  with  the  signiScance  which  it  has  for  itself, 
as  a  sclf-apprcciativc  function.  With  this  in  mind,  wc  may  say 
that  knowledge  is  the  product  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
Judgment, — of  what  IVofcssor  James  has  called  the  judging 
Thought. 

It  is  time  now  to  ask,  Where  is  the  Transcendental  Ego? 
I  think  that  wc  shall  all  agree  that  it  must  be  found  in  the 
judging  Thought,  or  not  at  all.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  or  character  of  judging  Thought  itself  which  will  justify 
the  predicates  which  the  Transcendentalists  apply  to  their  Ego  ? 
That  is  the  real  question.  There  can  be  no  appeal  to  a  thinker 
which  owns  the  thoughts,  an  unchanging  entity  or  soul -substance 
which  exists  otitsidc  of  or  beyond  the  thoughts  themselves.  If 
we  were  required  to  conceive  the  Transcendental  Ego  in  any 
such  fashion,  I  should  fully  agree  with  Professor  James's 
remark  that  "Transcendentalism  is  simply  Substantialism 
grown  shamefaced."  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  stated  by  the  German  philosophers.  Kant 
insists  over  and  over  again  that  the  synthetic  Unity  of  Apper- 
ception must  not  be  categorized  as  a  substance,  or  turned  into 
a  thing.  This  supreme  tran.sccndental  condition  of  .ill  experi- 
ence, as  Kant  calls  it,  has  essentially  the  same  function  in  the 
Kr.  d.  r.  V.  as  wc  have  assigned  to  our  judging  Thought.  And 
Ficbte  is  never  weary  of  proclaiming  that  the  Ego,  as  the  high- 
est principle  of  philosophy,  is  not  a  fact  or  a  thing,  but  a  free 
activity.  Wc  Jo  not,  he  says,  begin  with  an  individual  substance 
which  has  Reason  attachctl  to  it  as  one  of  its  accidents,  a  use- 
ful property  lo  help  it  through  the  world ;  but  our  starting-point 
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is  Reason  or  Thought,  through  and  for  which  the  individuality 
{i.e.,  the  empirical  or  objective  Self)  comes  into  existence. 

Without  going  further  into  this  historical  question,  let  us 
return  to  what  wc  found  to  be  the  real  problem  of  the  Ego.  Is 
there  in  judging  Thought,  as  it  actually  appears  in  an  individual 
consciousness,  any  principle  which  may  be  dcscribtrd  as  perma- 
nent, as  scU-idcDtical,  and  in  some  sense  as  infinite?  If  our 
thought  possesHcs  such  characteristics,  it  will  matter  little 
whether  we  keep  the  title  'Ego'  or  not.  Now  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  facts  do  not  justify  us  in  attributing  permanence  and 
identity  to  Thought.  Thoughts,  it  may  be  said,  are  many  and 
not  one.  Our  knowledge  is  the  product  of  individual  thoughts, 
each  of  which  passes  away  in  turn  and  is  succeeded  by  others. 
To  speak  of  Thought  or  Intelligence  as  a  seU-identical  princi- 
ple, is  to  hypostatize  an  abstraction.  In  reply  to  this  objection, 
wc  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  description  of  the  facts 
does  not  seem  adequate.  It  is  impossible  to  divide  off  thoughts 
into  a  number  of  successive  and  self-contained  units.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  thoughts  are  not  thus  '  cut  off  with  a 
hatchet '  from  one  another,  so  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might 
appear  to  say,  ■  This  is  one  thought,  and  that  another,'  the 
single  thought  (if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  it  at  all)  by 
itself  would  have  no  significance.  The  cognitive  consciousness 
of  every  moment,  as  we  have  already  seen,  supports  a  more  or 
less  completely  articulated  system  of  objective  facts,  through 
which  and  in  which  the  single  thought  receives  its  value. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  one  Thought,  and  the 
many  thoughts,  do  not  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  they 
would  do  if  they  were  things.  /«  an  ideal  sysietti  there  is  no 
€Onfradtttica  between  the  One  and  the  Many.  And  it  mu-st  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  identity  of  Thought  is  not  to  be  conceived 
as  the  permanence  of  a  thing,  or  even  as  the  temporal  con- 
tinuity of  a  process.  It  denotes  simply  permanence  in  mode  of 
functioning.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  Thought  to  which  the 
various  formulations  of  the  law  of  Identity  give  expression: 
A  is  A;  Thought  is  always  one  with  itself;  Truth  is  always  one 
and  indivisible;  Once  true,  always  true. 
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Bui  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  positive  grounds  which 
compel  us  to  apply  these  predicates  to  Thought?  I  shall  try 
to  be  very  brief  in  my  answer  to  this  qucstiun.  The  knowledge 
which  present  feeling  has  of  past  feelings  is  often  taken  to 
imply  the  existence  of  a  permanent  principle  in  consciousness. 
It  was  the  impossibility  of  understanding  how  "  something 
which  ex  hypotkesi  is  but  a  scries  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of 
itself  as  a  scries,"  which  almost  persuaded  J.  S.  Mill  to  accept 
3  Self,  or  Ego.  From  our  standpoint,  however,  we  can  find  a 
still  stronger  reason  for  maintaining  the  permanence  and  idcn- 
tity  of  Thought.  For,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Knowledge, 
we  have  seen  that  consciousness  is  not  a  series  of  feelings,  but 
an  ideal  or  intelligible  unity.  Our  experience  forms  one  single 
system :  the  world  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  product  of  Intel- 
ligence, is  a  whr)le,  —  or  at  least  is  required  lo  be  a  -ivhole, — 
and  not  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  Now,  as  is  well  known, 
Kant  argued  from  the  unity  of  the  Ego  to  the  necessary  unity 
of  the  Ego's  experience.  We  may  reverse  the  argument,  and 
from  the  unity  of  experience  infer  that  the  ihought  which  has 
constructed   this    unity   is   itself   a   single  and    self-identical 

tivity.' 

This  argument,  however,  requires  a  further  word  of  explana- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  the  premises  which  wc  have  employed 
do  not  give  the  required  conclusion,  for  experience  is  never 
altogether  a  whole;  as  it  actually  exists,  it  is  always  made  up  of 
fragments  which  are  never  completely  coordinated  and  system- 
atized. It  would  seem  to  follow  that  from  experience  of  this 
kind  (which  is  all  that  wc  actually  possess),  the  unity  of  the 
Ego  cannot  be  inferred;  and  this,  I  think,  must  be  admitted. 
Our  experience  at  it  actually  exists  sctms  to  give  us  as  its  cor- 
relate a  variously  colored  and  multiple  self.  But  our  argument 
is  not  based  on  the  nature  of  experience  as  it  actually  presents 
itself,  but  rather  upon  the  demand  for  unity  which  it  implicitly 
contains.     There  is  always  a  discrepancy  between  experience 

I  There  is  no  douhl  that  KaiiC  himself  came  in  the  necond  vditlon  of  th« 
A'r.  J.  r.  V.  Xo  nee  thai  Ego  luid  a  uniury  eipciicncc  arc  correliiivci,  each  of 
which  impUos  tho  other. 
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as  realized  at  any  time,  and  the  requirement  for  complete  unity 
immanent  in  it.  And  it  is  this  unfultilkd  demand  for  unity,  which 
seems  to  express  the  deepest  nature  of  our  experience,  that  is 
our  justification  for  inferring  the  unitary  character  of  the  prin- 
ciple through  which  experience  arises.  We  may  say  that  the 
unity  of  the  Self  as  object  is  never  completely  realized  in  actual 
experience,  but  that  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Ego  as  subject — the 
Idee  of  unity  —  is  contained  from  the  first  in  the  judging 
Thought.  And,  from  the  position  we  have  now  reached,  it  is 
evident  in  what  sense  Thought  may  be  called  an  infinite  prin- 
ciple. For.from  its  very  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  complete 
its  task  in  any  finite  series,  to  realize  that  demand  for  unity 
which  is  its  nature.  It  has  an  infinite  task  laid  upon  it,  which 
can  never  be  fully  completed  in  any  finite  experience.  Its  own 
unity  and  identity  are  never  fully  realized  in  the  world  of 
objects  —  the  world  of  the  many  —  through  which  it  expresses 
itself.  But  this  world  of  known  objects  is  never  merely  finite 
and  fragmentary.  However  disjointed  and  uncoordinated  it 
may  appear,  it  yet  bears  on  itself  marks  which  are  witnesses  to 
its  infinity — that  is,  which  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  abso- 
lutely unified  and  complete  system  of  knowledge  which  the  very 
nature  of  Thought  demands.  j    ^   Creighton. 
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AGKOSTICISM   AKD   DISUUISKD   HATKRtALISM. 

Op  the  many  deplorable  prejudices  with  which  philosophy  has  to 
contend,  one  of  the  must  injurious  is  the  aversion  shown  to  some 
names,  as  well  as  the  superstitious  attiichmeni  to  otlicis ;  the  result, 
in  either  case,  being  a.  great  confusion  of  ihouglit  and  a  lack  (very 
often  unconscious)  of  intellectual  honesty.  The  terms  malcrialam 
and  rt/igit>n  arc  good  illustrations  of  this  unfortunate  aberration  of 
the  human  mind.  We  find  many  thinkers  who,  although  believing 
and  teaching  that  mind  is  a  function  of  organized  matter  (and  perhaps 
of  all  matter),  still  have  for  avowed  materialists  nothing  but  contempt 
and  deiiston  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  believe  only  in  a 
blind  nature  governed  by  mechanical  laws  insist  on  calling  their 
athco- materialistic  system  a  religion,  and  declare  that  man  is  neces- 
sarily a  religious  being.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Spencer's  views, 
and  those  of  many  niher  modern  men  of  science,  are  worthy  of  notice 
and  deserving  of  a  careful  analysis. 

,'Vnd  first  as  to  Mr.  Spencer's  agnostici.sm.  I  have  here  to  repeat 
the  charge  made  by  M.  Guyau  against  the  English  utilitarians,  — 
namely,  that,  although  their  power  and  methods  of  investigation  are 
very  vast,  their  logic  is  very  often  deficient;  for,  in  many  insCinces, 
they  inconsistently  stop  short  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
doctrines.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Spencer,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  carry 
his  principle  of  unknowatiUity  to  its  extreme  limits,  we  must  conclude, 
not,  as  he  does,  that  there  is  an  objective  reality,  an  infinite  and 
absolute  exteinnl  force,  but  thai  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
anything  objective  at  alL'  On  the  truth  of  this  p[opo.siiian  I  need  not 
insist,  as  the  metaphysical  uncertainty  concerning  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  is  a  well-known  and  generally  accepted  doctrine. 
Mr.  Spencer  says  that,  U  idealism  be  true,  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  but  a  dream;  and,  in  order  to  redeem  that  theory,  he  attacks 
the  vexed  problem  of  subject  and  object  with  all  the  power  and 
resources  of  his  privileged   intellect    {PrmeipUs  ef  I'syeAolagy,  pt 

1  %Vlicn  with  Mr.  Spencer's  concNvabilily-cnteri-on  of  iruili  wc  couple  hti 
decla.ratlona  (hat  a.11  oui  Ideas  af  leatit/  >re  only  verliAlly  tnti^lligibtc,  the  tivs 
nalurc  of  tilings,  aa  verbally  cxprcucd,  bcm^  in  fftcl  unthinkable,  can  we,  in 
Strict  logic  lejcci  tcepticbm  u  dtmoiutrabif  fdse  and  *1>»ut(1  ? 
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vii).  However,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  proving  any- 
thing new,  or  added  any  solid  reasons  why  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
jective world  should  be  admitted  as  a  demonstrated  or  necessary 
truth.  The  possibility  still  remains  that  not  only  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  but  our  whole  mental  life  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  but  a 
dream.  This  difficulty,  however,  does  not  practically  affect  scientific 
conclusions  :  metaphysical  agnosticism  is  not  synonymous  with  scien- 
tific agnosticism.  In  the  province  of  science,  the  existence  of  the 
objective  world  is  admitted  as  a  postulate,  and  in  all  our  investiga- 
tions we  proceed  as  if  there  were  an  objective  reality;  or,  at  least,  our 
language  and  our  thoughts  have  developed  in  the  form  we  conceive 
they  would  have  taken  had  they  arisen  from  the  mutual  relations 
between  a  subject  and  a  real  object.  Even  though  we  may  be 
dreaming,  we  may  say  that  we  have  discovered,  if  not  the  order  of 
nature,  at  least  the  order  of  our  dreams ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  of  science,  and  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Spencer,  I  believe,  has  made  a  very  unjust  application  of  his 
agnostic  principles  to  the  controversy  of  materialism  versus  spiritual- 
ism. When  it  is  said  that,  because  the  ultimate  nature  of  both  mind 
and  matter  is  unknowable,  the  war  between  materialists  and  spirit- 
ualists is  a  war  of  words,  the  problem  is  taken  from  scientific  to 
metaphysical  ground.  I  do  not  deny  the  legitimacy  of  metaphysical 
criticism;  nor  do  I  fail  to  see  that  it  discloses  the  fact  that  our 
knowledge  is  uncertain  and  only  hypothetical.  But  logic  seems  to 
deny  the  legitimacy  of  applying  the  metaphysical  criticism  to  only 
one  order  of  facts,  and  declaring  that  other  branches  of  scientific 
knowledge  are  impregnable  by  it  and  inaccessible  to  it.  For  the 
'  war '  between  materialists  and  spiritualists  reduces  itself  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  :  Given  a  material  organism  called  brain,  and 
a  phenomenon  called  mind,  to  determine,  by  actual  experiment, 
whether  the  one  always  appears  in  connection  with  the  other,  and  in 
such  a  connection  as  to  warrant  the  belief  in  a  causal  relation  between 
the  two.  Leaving  all  metaphysical  speculation  aside,  this  is  a  per- 
fectly intelligible  problem,  and  as  susceptible  of  scientific  solution  as 
the  question  whether  heat  and  mechanical  work  be  mutually  convert- 
ible according  to  a  fixed  quantitative  law.  No  doubt  the  former 
problem,  when  considered  in  all  its  details,  is  more  complex  and 
more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  latter ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  relegated  to  that  realm  of  darkness  called  the  unknowable, 
except  when,  on  metaphysical  grounds,  we  discover  that,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  we  do  not  really  know  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
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matter,  or  wfaat  the  intimate  nature  of  matter  is ;  and,  on  these 
grottndii,  any  problem  must  be  declared  insoluble,  seeing  that  a.11  data 
are  in  themselves  uncertain  postuLites. 

It  must  be  further  remembered  that  most  of  the  great  'acquisitions  * 
o(  modern  science  arc  avowedly  nothing  but  hypotheses,  and  that 
Uiey  are  recognized  as  such,  not  only  for  metaphysical  reasons,  but, 
what  13  more  serious,  for  scientific  reasons.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  many 
tlteofies,  and  even  'laws,' of  physics  and  of  chemislry.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that.  In  the  higher  regions  of  speculation,  our  beliefs 
are  based  only  on  reasons  of  more  or  less  probability,  nothing  being 
demonstrably  true  in  an  absolute  manner.  The  hws  of  gravitation 
we  assert  to  be  due  to  the  properties  of  what  we  call  matter ;  but  this 
does  not  exclude  the  possibitity  of  their  being  due,  as  was  formerly 
believed,  to  the  agency  of  spiritual  beings.  Would  Mr,  Spencer 
have  declared  this  question  to  be  but  a  'war  of  words,'  had  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ki-plcr?  In  like  manner,  when  we  endeavor  to  trace 
the  processes  of  mind  to  tlicir  concomitant  physiological  phenomena, 
we  arc  nut  dealing  with  mere  words,  nor  using  unmeaning  and  non- 
sen&ic^il  jargon  ;  we  are  doing  what  is  done  in  every  scientific  invcs- 
Cign.tinn,  —  referring,  or  endeavoring  to  refer,  a  known  phenomenon 
to  a  known  agent.  If  mind  is  never  observed  apart  from  a  material 
organism,  if  the  mental  operations  are  obsei\cd  to  depend  upon  the 
conditions  of  that  organism,  if  mind  develops  in  proportion  as  or- 
ganiz.-)tion  develops,  if  changes  in  the  organism  cause  corresponding 
changes  in  the  mind,  if  paralysis  of  the  organism  produces  paralysis 
of  the  mind  —  then  we  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  indulging  in  vain 
and  chimerical  speculations  when  we  state,  as  a  very  probable  hypo- 
tliesis,  or  a  very  plausible  scientific  theory,  that  mind  is  a  function 
of  the  material  system  we  call  an  organism,  and  not  a  separate  and 
independent  entity,  existing  by  itself  and  without  any  substantial 
point  of  contact  with  what  wt  (all  matter.  And  such  is  the  essence 
of  all  materialistic  theories.  I  should  like  to  have  it  clearly  explained 
why  the  contest  between  these  theories  and  those  theories  which, 
while  granting  the  existence  of  matter,  brain,  and  a  nervous  system, 
still  deny  llie  above _/&///,  is  nothing  but  a  'war  of  words.' 

Although  I  fear  I  have  already  taken  too  much  space,  the 
importance  of  the  subject  will,  1  hope,  justify  me  in  making  a  few 
final  remarks  on  the  character  and  scope  of  materialism,  considered 
as  a  physio-p3ychplogie.1I  Iheorj-.  Materialism,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
does  not  pretend  to  give  an  insight  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  either 
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mind  err  matter;  it  is  not  conccincd  with  the  ontotogical  problems 
relating  to  'substance,'  'essence,'  and  the  like;  it  simply  claims 
that,  whatever  mind  and  matter  m:iy  he  in  themscH'cs,  they  are 
inseparable  both  in  fact  and  io  thought.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
opinion  of  almost  all  modem  psychologists  and  physiologists,  Mr. 
Spencer  included  ;  but  they  prefer  to  call  iheir  views  by  some  more 
rc&peclable  name,  such  as  monism,  or  agnosticism.  It  a  true  that 
some  acknowledged  materialists,  as  Vogt  and  Uilchner,  have  often 
indulged  in  very  gross  and  inaccurate  language,  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  have  displayed  a  seal  and  intolerance  very  unbecoming  to  the 
spirit  of  true  science  and  philosophy;  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  pro- 
duced a  <iort  of  aversion,  not  to  their  theoiies,  which  are  the  theories 
of  almost  all  the  scientific  world,  but  to  the  epithet  materialist,  which 
scenu  to  be  associated  with  the  ideas  of  controversial  persunalism 
and  vulgarity.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  opponents  of  malcri- 
aJism  have  constantly  charged  its  advocates  with  sensuous  Epicurean- 
ism and  other  moral  'monstrosities'  that  have  horrified  even  such 
a  man  as  Professor  Ilaeclcel,  who,  although  confessing  himself  a 
materialist,  prefers  to  use  the  less  odious  name  of  monism  for  his 
philosophical  views.  Not  all  thinkers,  however,  ha%-c  the  candor 
of  Professor  Hacckcl,  and  they  have  finally  come  to  convince  them- 
selves that,  by  repudiating  the  name,  they  have  ceased  to  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  materialism.  I  can  substantiate  this  truth  by  no 
better  argument  th.in  by  a  comparison  of  the  /unJammliil  and 
<iuntial  tenets  of  'crude'  materialism  (fu.,  materialism  pure  and 
simple),  as  expounded  hy  Ruchncr,  with  those  of  'guarded  or  quali- 
fied materialism  '  ( the  growing  opinion  ),  as  expounded  by  Bain. 

"The  arguments  for  tlic  two  substances,"  Bain  says,  "have,  we 
believe,  now  entirely  lost  their  validity ;  they  are  no  longer  compatible 
with  ascertained  science  and  clenr  thinking.  The  one  subtstance, 
with  two  sets  of  properties,  two  aides,  the  physical  and  the  mental  — 
a  douNt/aetd  unity  —  would  appear  to  comply  with  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  case"  (Mind  anJ  Sody,  Appleton's  edition  of  1887,  ch. 
vii,  p.  196).  Although  this  is  couched  in  guarded  and  qualified 
language,  the  real  import  of  it  is  ohviously  identical  with  the  'crude' 
proposition  that  what  we  know  as  matter  exhibits  the  property,  or 
Ihc  (unction,  we  know  as  mind.  And  this  is  expressly  declared  by 
Ewn  himself  in  the  following  terms:  "Tlie  more  careful  and 
Studied  observations  of  physiologists  have  shown  beyond  question 
(hat  the  brain  as  a  whole  is  indispensable  to  thought,  to  feeling,  and 
to  volition"    (ibid.,  ch,  ii,  p.   13).      As   appears  from  his  further 
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exposition,  this  *  indispensableness '  is  to  be  taken  as  appl)-ing  to 
the  very  exisletue  oi  thought,  fur  he  repudiates  tbe  hypothesis  that 
mind  uses  the  organiiim  ^•i  an  '  inittrunienl.' 

What,  now,  arc  the  claims  of  'cnide'  materialisin?  I  quote  from 
fiiichncr:  "That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought,  and  that  both 
stand  in  such  an  intimate  and  necessary  relation  that  their  separate 
existence  cannot  be  imagined,  is  a  truth  thnt  is  scarcely  doubted  by 
a  physician  or  physiologist"  {^Forct  and  Mailer,  ad  English  edition, 
ch.  xii,  p.  io6).  "The  whole  science  of  mait  is  a  continuous  proof 
in  favor  of  the  connection  of  brain  and  niind :  and  all  the  verbiage 
of  philosophical  psychologists  in  regard  to  the  separate  existence 
of  the  boul  and  its  independence  of  its  material  organ  is  without 
the  least  value  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  facts"  {ibid.,  p. 
1*4).  The  results  of  observation  and  experiment  are  expressed  by 
"the  law  that  mind  and  brain  necessarily  determine  each  other,  that 
they  stand  to  each  oilier  in  inseparable  causal  relations  .  .  •  ;  men- 
tal activity  is  a  function  of  the  cerebral  substance"  {ihiil.,  ch.  xiii, 
p.  139).  Materialism  contents  itself  with  expressing  the  law,  or  the 
fact,  of  tlie  connection  between  mind  and  body,  without  pretending 
to  give  an  explanation  as  to  the  intim.ite  nature  of  that  union:  "For 
the  gist  of  our  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us  to 
Itnow  the  mode  by  which  such  a  connection  is  rendered  possible.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have,  by  facts,  shown  the  inscparablc- 
ncss  of  matter  and  mind,  of  soul  and  body,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  their  causaj  relations"'  (ibid.s  ch.  xii,  p.  133).  Nor  docs  mate- 
rialism claim  that  mind  //  a  material  thing,  th.it  it  it  matter  or  motion, 
or  that  it  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  matter:  "  Physical  and  mental 
nature  determine  each  other ;  but  no  direct  comp,irison  can  be  made 
between  them  —  it  can  only  be  asserted  that  they  are  inseparable" 
{i&id.,  p.  134).  "  We  have  defined  force  as  a  property  of  matter, 
inseparable  from  it ;  yet,  in  regard  to  our  eonffptioH,  they  arc 
widely  distinct,  and  in  a  certain  sense  opposed  to  each  other.  At 
least,  we  know  not  how  to  define  force  or  spirit  otherwise  than  by 
something  immaterial  and  opposed  to  matter"  (ihiiL,  ch.  xiii,  p. 
ijO).  In  short,  all  materialism  claims  is  that,  given  the  material 
Structure  we  call  an  organism,  the  testimony  of  facts  tends  to  show 

^  Such  1«nns  m  *  connection  '  and  '  unian,'  allhau};h  caiutcmtct)  by  usage,  am 
itlll  a  suivivaI  uf  tlic  dualUlk  view  :  iHey  sccra  to  Imply,  u  ihcy  once  did  tmplyi 
that  w*  wliril  the  indq>en(Ieiit  exinienoe  of  the  Me  ■connecixl*  rmtilles.  For 
thu  rcaaoii,  1  should  prefer  to  apeak  of  the  tptxitttn^  of  mind  and  organiied 
matter  -,  And,  fmm  a  purely  mBicriiibtk  point  of  view,  of  the  mcalatity  of  (same} 
brganisbd  toatler. 
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that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  inherent  in  that  oiganism;  that 
the  hypothesis  oE  a.n  immaterial  being  {i.e.,  a  being  of  a  different 
nature  from  ivhai  we  call  matter)  is  not  warranted  by  observed  facts; 
and  tiiat,  given  the  existence  of  matter,  mind  does  not  seem  to  exist, 
so  far  a.s  ue  know,  by  Itself  and  independently  of  matter;  or,  in 
Ba-in's  words,  tbat  "  the  brain  as  a  whole  is  indispensable  to  thought." 
I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  above  propositions  are  identical 
frith  those  advanced  by  Bain,  Spencer,  and  almost  all  men  of 
science ;  and  1  should  like  to  know  why  they  who  accept  such 
propositions  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  materialists,  or  where 
lies  the  essential  and  fundamental  difference  between  such  views 
as  Bain's  and  the  '  crude '  materialism  of  Biichner.  For,  unless 
this  difference  be  plainly  established,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
'monists,'  'qualified  materialists,'  and  the  like,  are  nothing  but  dis- 
guised *  crude '  materialists  playing  (or  fighting)  with  words  j  and 
that  it  is  they,  not  the  others,  who  indulge  in  logomachy. 

Antonio  Llano, 
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Philosophy  of  Thtisfu,  being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1895-96.  Second  Scries. 
By  Alexander  Campbell  Fra$er,  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and  MeUiphysics  in  the  Universily  of 
Edinburgh.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp. 
xvi,  >88. 

In  his- interesting  preface  lo  this  volume,  the  second  series  of  his 
Gifford  Lectures,  Professor  Frascr  makes  a  request  which  no  intelli- 
gent reader  will  hesitate  to  concede,  namely,  "  that  these  two  volumes 
of  lectures  may  be  lookt^d  at  in  their  unity  as  a  reasoned  in(]uiry,  not 
as  a  series  of  isolated  discussions."  The  earlier  volume  was  devol«d 
mainly  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  various  one-sided  meUphysi- 
cal systems,  —  Pan-Materialism.  Pan-Egoism,  and  P.in-Theism,— and 
of  the  universal  Scepticism  into  which  their  common  failure  to  inter- 
pret experience  is  calculated  to  plunge  the  reflective  mind.  It  ended 
with  the  suggestion  of  Che  Jlomo  Mentura  method,  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate mode  of  sohition  of  the  linal  mi^taphysical  problem.  This  via 
media  between  nescience  and  omnt&cience  is  followed  out  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  which  develops  ihe  suggestions  of  positive  construction 
with  which  the  former  closed. 

It  is  probably  an  inevitable  result  of  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
series  stand  to  one  another.  Chat  the  second  is  so  much  more  satis- 
fying  to  the  reader  than  the  first  Construction  is  always  more 
valuable  than  mere  criticism;  indeed,  the  value  of  criticism  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  implicit  and  indirect  construction  which  in- 
spires it.  As  we  read  the  present  volume,  we  discover  the  secret  of 
what  we  had  almost  felt  to  be  the  loo  even-handed  critical  justice  of 
its  predecessor.  Subtly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  we  find,  the  author 
has  been  preparing  us.  by  his  criiicisra,  to  appreciate  his  own  con- 
structive effort;  while  fighting  with  the  one  hand,  he  has  all  the  time 
been  building  with  the  other  the  foundations  of  his  own  philosophical 
structure.  Here,  at  last,  he  consents  to  communicate  his  'secret,' 
or,  in  his  own  more  modest  words,  to  give  "an  honest  exposition  of 
results  already  reached  in  a  life  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits,  some  of 
which  had  already  found  expression  in  a  less  explicit  form,  chiefiy  in 
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notes  and  disaertattoDs  iucludifd  in  editions  of  tlic  works  of  Berkeley 
and  Locke,  and  in  the  relative  biographies."  The  value  of  such 
*  results '  is  not  to  be  lightly  Judged  by  minds  of  less  maturityi  they 
have  the  s^inction  of  the  life  and  experience  of  which  they  are  the  rvHec- 
dve  outcome,  and  llicy  have  witiislood  (or  rather  been  fonned  by)  just 
such  ciiticism  as  would  inosit  readily  occur  to  an  unsympathetic  reader. 
Not  criticism,  but  heartfelt  thanks,  is  our  first  debt  to  such  an  author, 
In  these  two  volumes  Piofcsjior  Fraser  has  earned  the  lasting  grnii- 
mde  of  all  students  of  philosophy,  by  making,  at  last,  the  original  con- 
tribution to  philosophical  thought  for  which  his  pupils  and  the  public 
liave  waited  so  long.  The  delay  has.  after  all,  been  only  nii  evil  in 
disguise :  for  the  work  has  gained  a  mellowness  and  richness,  a  clear- 
ness and  definiteness  of  outline,  a  strength  and  a  self-contldence  which 
only  time  can  give.  In  the  name  of  the  philosophical  public  of 
America,  we  would  congratulate  Profcs&or  Fraacr  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this,  probably  his  best,  as  it  is  certainly  his  most  independent, 
pliilosophical  undertaking. 

The  present  course  of  lectures  falls  into  two  parts,  containing  five 
lectures  each.  '•  The  first  five  lectures  are  concerned  with  tJie  moral 
and  intellectual  rational  of  Theism,  and  the  other  five  with  the  chief 
enigma  ol  thcistic  lM\\ "  —  the  fact  of  evil. 

The  first  lecture,  on  the  "moral  foundation  of  Theism,"  begins  by 
reiterating  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  previous  course,  namely, 
that  "the  universe  is  seen  to  be  too  mysterious  for  us  to  interpret  it 
even  in  pari  and  physically,  unless  we  submit  understanding  to  the 
authority  of  human  nature  as  a  whole,  which  includes  man  cnootional, 
and  man  acting  supcmatu rally  in  volition,  as  well  us  man  thinking 
scientifically,  and  at  last  baffled  in  so  thinking  "  (p.  6).  The  decision 
between  the  final  competitive  conceptions—  Atheism,  Theism,  and  Pan- 
theism—  rests  upon  our  answer  to  the  question  whether  reconciliation 
of  man  with  the  universe  is  possible,  and,  if  so,  "  how  may  this  bar* 
monious  relation  be  best  expressed  in  terms  of  philosophy."  "  Is  it 
a  wholly  physical  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  t/iitig  that  is  alone 
discoverable  ;  or  is  it  ultimately  the  moral  and  religious  relation  of 
imeperfift  to  another /vf^w  —  m>'self  in  personal  relation  to  absolute 
moral  obligation  divinely  personified?"  (p.  10).  "The  answer  to  this 
question  turns  much  upon  the  true  answer  to  tlie  question :  Am  I 
only  a  /Ai»g,  or  am  1  also  a  person  t "  (p.  10).  As  a  moral  being, 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  give  the  latter  answer,  "  This  moral  per- 
sonification of  the  physically  inBnite  universe  translates  its  scientifi- 
cally insoluble  problem  into  one  that  is  morally  or  practically  soluble  " 
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^  12).  The  scicnlific  order  itself  is  seen  to  be  the  moral  order  in 
disguise,  and  the  agnostic  turns  out  to  be  a  man  of  fnith.  "  Even 
the  agnostic  naturalist  is  virtually  oxpri'ssing  an  unconfessed  moral 
faith,  when  he  proceeds  upon  tbe  efficacy  of  what  is  called  'scientifi: 
veriftcation  ';  for  he  is  taking  for  granted  that  scientific  iiuclligcnce 
will  not  be  finally  put  to  confusion  when  it  shows  liuit  in  Uic  supreme 
principle  of  the  universe,  in  its  inductive  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
procession  of  events"  (p.  18).  This  "perfect  moral  trustworthiness 
of  the  final  principle  of  existence  "  is  "  the  essential  principle  of 
iheistic  faith." 

In  the  following  lectures  this  position  is  further  developed  in  the 
form  of  a  restatement  of  the  cosmological,  telcolugical,  and  ontologi- 
Cal  ' proofs '  of  Theism.  Liccturc  [I  is  entitled  "Causation  thctstt- 
cally  interpreted."  The  thcistic  interpretation  of  the  universe  is 
"just  the  idea  of  causality  in  its  6nal  form,  and  in  its  ultimate  appli< 
cation"  (p.  41).  Explanation  by  natural  causes  cannot  be  final 
explanation,  since  every  niiturat  cause  must  itself  be  caused,  and  thus 
compel  us  Lu  an  iiitinile  rtgrcss,  "The  search  for  whollji  natural 
causes  is  like  the  si.-a.rch  for  the  source  of  a  river  that  has  no  source  " 
(p.  46).  But,  as  a  moral  being,  man  must  regard  kimsdf  as  a  finit 
cause.  "Whik  natural  causation,  exclusively  regarded,  conceals 
Cod,  man,  as  presenting  more  than  natural  causation,  reveals  God — 
in  signally  revealing  final  causality,  or  an  uncaused  cause  that  is 
alone  and  absolutely  responsible  for  its  effects  "  (p.  51),  Man's  own 
personality  thus  becomes  the  clue  to  the  ultimate:  nature  of  causation 
in  the  universe.  Nor  docs  this  "  supernatural "  interpretation  of 
Causation  contradict  the  naturalistic  or  scientific  interpretation. 
Science  abstracts  from  "  the  final  or  supernatural  Cause  of  the  whole," 
and  therefore  from  its  ■'  moral  and  religious  meaning  "  (p.  56).  But 
"  those  who  arc  e<lucated  in  this  conception  can  no  longer  sec  in  the 
physical  antecedent  a  usurper  of  the  Divine  Power,  now  superseded  I>y 
natural  law.  What  ground  in  reason  is  there  for  the  assumption  that 
the  natural  cause  of  an  event  rescues  that  event,  as  it  were,  from  divine 
agency;  and  tliat  if  the  customary  physical  antecedents  of  all  the 
changes  that  occur  in  nnture  could  be  detected  by  experiment,  there 
would  then  he  neither  need  nor  room  for  God  ?  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  more  successfully  scientific  inquiry  Is  applied  to  the 
sequences  presented  in  experience,  the  more  fully  God  is  revealed  ; 
and  that  if  we  could  realize  the  scientific  ideal  of  a  reasoned  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  cause  of  every  son  of  event,  we  should  then  be 
in  possession  of  the  entire  self-revelation  given  in  outward  nature  of 
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the  infinite  moral  Person,  of  whom  Uie  nxlural  world  is  the  symbol 
and  adumbration"  (p.  58), 

The  true  place  of  ihe  tcleological  argumenl  (considered  in  the  next 
lecture)  is  merely  that  of  'an  auxiliary'  to  the  cosmological.  inter- 
preted as  above.  "  Presuppose  perfect  moial  reaaon  or  goodness  as 
eternally  personal,  as  what  is  always  and  everj'hwere  active,  and  this 
at  the  heart  of  existence  ;  then,  under  tbi&  indi.spen!iahle  presupposi- 
tion and  motive,  the  innumerable  adaptations  presented  in  sen&uous 
experience  correspond  willi,  confirm,  and  bring  vividly  home  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  the  conception  of  Divine  intending  mind  existing 
virtually  at  the  root  of  all.  .  .  .  But  to  infer  the  existence  of  a 
Being  of  perfect  power,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  soUiy  from  specimens  <A 
otherwise  unexplained  contrivance  that  occur  empirically  in  our  obser- 
vation of  the  external  world,  is  to  beg  a  conclusion  already  presumed  " 
(p.  ;6).  And  as  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  natural  and 
moral  causation,  so  there  is  none  between  natural  causation  and 
Divine  design.  "That  a  perfectly  reasonable  'designing  force' 
should  '  neceaurily  contradict '  or  '  interfere  with '  the  scientific  pre- 
supposition of  the  fixed  order  of  natural  causes"  is  a  groundless 
prejudice.  "  Itcannol  be 'interference 'or 'superfluous  intervention,' 
if  intending  Will  is  the  only  originative  cause  — aV/ natural  sequences 
and  natural  evolution  being  only  its  orderly,  and  therefore  interpret- 
able,  or  physically  comprehensible  effects"  (p.  81).  In  particular, 
the  tclcological  view  docs  not  contradict  the  evolutionary  "ideal  of 
the  physical  universe  as  not  a  Bnished  product,  but  a  continuous 
natural  process,  in  unending  dumiion"  (p.  83).  "Adaptations  may 
be  gradually  evolved,  according  to  natural  law,  and  yet  be  really  mani- 
festations of  continuous  divine  agency  "  (p.  8a).  Nay.  "  the  very  idea 
of  natuT:i1  law  is  leleological  "  (p.  92).  "  For  all  natural  uniformity 
—  law  in  n.iture  —  may  be  regarded  as  adaptation  of  the  temporal 
process  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man"  (p.  90). 

Can  wc  complete  the  causal  and  leleological  argument  for  Theism 
by  resolving  causation  and  teleology  into  an  ontologtcal  or  divine 
necessity?  Can  we  "translate"  theistic  faith  into  "terms  of 
thought"  —  ihe  translation  malting  "explicit  the  reason  that  is 
latent  in  the  feeling,  making  all  visible  as  the  infinite  or  divine  uni- 
Tcncl  "  (p.  I  is).  Of  this  supreme  dialectical  effort  Hegel  is  taken 
a*  the  representative,  and  his  ontological  theism  is  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. "There  are  especially  two  mysteries  of  existence  from  the 
burden  of  which  I  do  not  find  the  promised  intellectual  relief:  (i) 
I  cannot  find  in  this  dialecttcatly  evolved  necessity  the  explanation 
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of  the  mystery  involved  in  the  existence  of  individual  personal  agents 
who  must  themselves  be  blsinud  for  acts  which  ought  not  to  cxisi  — 
acts  for  which  there  is  no  rational  necessity  thai  they  should  come 
into  existence,  and  which  thercrfure  cannot  be  acts  accordant  with 
mora]  reason.  Are  not  all  immoral  acts  undivine  acta  f  ,  .  ,  (2) 
Then  there  is  the  mystery  of  lodividu^  persons  and  outward  things 
naturally  existing  in  time  —  the  mystery  of  change,  with  its  relation 
to  an  unbcginning  and  an  unending  natural  succession,  or  to  the 
'timeless'  Universal  Consciousness"  (pp.  i  rS,  119)- 

The  lesson  of  this  failure  to  complete  [he  intellectual  rationaUoi 
Theism  furnishes  the  title  of  Lecture  V.  "  Philosophical  Faith," 
not  perfect  dialectical  insight,  is  man's  characteristic  and  legitimate 
attitude  to  the  universe.  "Theistic  faith  cannot  be  exchanged  by 
man  for  theistic  thought  that  has  been  completely  liberated,  by  phtlo- 
iuphicat  speculation,  from  that  abridged  or  broken,  because  imper- 
fect, knowledge  that  at  last  takes  the  form  of  feeling,  faith,  and 
action"  (p.  122).  The  two  mysteries  —  time  and  finite  personal 
agency  — arc  "  bars  to  the  perfect  vision."  "  The  burden  of  the  first 
is  not  removed  by  explaining  away  hijtory,  and  resolving  the  whole  at 
last  into  the  Universal  Consciousness,  in  which  the  illusion  of  time 
is  supposed  to  disappear;  nor  is  the  mystery  of  the  other  relieved  by 
disclaiming  mora!  responsibility  for  man  and  other  finite  spirits,  and 
thinking  of  them  all  as  only  temporary,  non-moial  occasions  for  the 
manifestation  of  eternal  Substance"  (p.  134.). 

The  remaining  lectures  (VI-X)  deal  with  the  "  Enigma  of  Theism," 
or  the  problem  of  Evil,  and  questions  connected  with  it.  The  most  Iqt- 
midable  threat  to  theistic  faith  is  the  (act  of  evil,  and  especially  the  fact 
of  moral  evil  — "  the  occurrence  of  immoral  acts."  "  Pain,  error,  and 
death  may  be  only  relatively  evil,  .is  seen  al  the  human  point  of  view. 
But  sin  is  absolutely  evil"  (p.  16))  :  it  means  "  the  existence  of  what 
ought  not  to  exist."  Now,  "the  theistic  conception  of  the  universe 
is  necessarily  optimist,  in  as  far  as  it  implies  that  its  constitutive 
principle  or  system  is  absolutely  the  best  "  (p.  171).  Can  moral  evil 
enter  into  an  optimist  universe?  The  problem  is  to  preserve  the 
trust,  without  denying  the  evil.  The  root-question  is  :  "Whether  it 
is  morally  necessary  that  the  universe  in  which  the  Supreme  Power 
is  revealed  should  be  a  universe  of  non-moral  things,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  pertims,  who.  as  moral  beings,  ntust  be  able  to  make  them' 
stives  immorall"  (p.  175).  "Does  not  a  rieeessitiittJ  absence  of  sin 
and  sorrow  mean  the  necessary  non-cxistunee  of  persons,  and  the 
existence  of  unconscious  things  only,  or  at  most  of  tilings  that  might 
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be  called  conscious  automatons  —  but  not  properly  persons  ?  And  is 
thii  the  bighi::»t  ideal  oC  the  uatverse  tfaat  man  even  can  fortn  f  Is 
not  a  world  that  includes  persons  better  than  a  wholly  non-inota] 
world,  from  which  persons  are  excluded  —  on  account  of  the  risk  of 
tbe  eotrance  into  existence  of  what  ought  not  to  exist,  through  the 
persona]  power  to  act  ill  that  is  implied  in  their  inorvlly  responsible 
agency?  If  so,  may  not  acd  whuh  aujfht  not  ta cxiit  calKt  into  tuisl- 
encc  through  the  agency  of  persons,  under  a  perfect  or  divine  ideal 
of  the  Whole ?■' (pp.  176, 177J.  "Itdoesuot  appear  that  omnipotence 
A/fl  exclude  what  ought  not  to  exist,  as  Ion-;  as  there  .tre  beings  whoK 
essential  characteristic  is,  that  they  are  able  to  bring  evil  into  exist- 
ence :  and  who  cannot  want  this  power  o(  resisting  the  divine  order, 
and  of  excluding  ilKm^elvcs  from  iiiiioti  with  God  In  tiic  divine  life, 
without  losing  their  moral  personality  and  being  only  things**(p.  184), 
Lecture  VIII  investigates  the  idea  of  Progress,  and  translates 
the  Optimism  of  the  preceding  lecture  into  a  kind  uf  Mcliorisoi. 
*' Straggle  teith  evily  more  or  less  successful,  yet  somehow  on  the  way 
to  inftnitely  good  and  righteous  issues,  may  be  the  form  which  the 
optimist  or  thcistic  conception  of  life  is  found  to  assume,  when  we 
tpt  the  guidance  of  history  and  experience  "  (p.  200). 
The  question  of  tbe  possibility  of  Miracle  occupies  txcturc  IX. 
The  author  heartily  admits  that  the  greatest  of  miracles  is  "the 
original  and  constant  miracle  of  tbe  universe  in  its  natural  inftoitude." 
"That  theistic  faith  must  be  weak  which  fails  to  see  the  immediate 
action  of  God  in  aU  change  that  occurs  under  the  conditions  of  nniu- 

ixal  uniformity  or  physical  law;  or  which  looks  for  direct  divine 
action  only  in  '  interferences '  with  physical  law,  or  in  the  occurrence 
of  events  that  are  nut  naturally  caused"   (p.   330).     ^Utcr  such  a 

I  Statement  as  this,  and  his  insistence,  earlier  in  the  volume,  upon  the 
perfect  harmony  of  natural  and  spiritual  causation,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  the  author  taking  pains  to  establish  the  possibility  of  miraculous 
or 'extra-natural '  events.  It  docs  not  follow,  he  insists,  that  "the 
moral  Power  at  the  heart  of  all  physical  order  must  be  manifested 
always  under  the  conditions  of  physical  causation,"  or  that  there 
may  not  be  '*  an  (Vfoiional  occurrence  of  events  that  are  not  the  out- 
come of  the  divine  action  under  condition  o£  visible  causes,  but  in 
which  the  divine  power  is  uncondi  I  tonally,  or  extia-naturally,  opera^ 
tive"  (p.  331).  The  "revelation  of  God  presented  in  the  customary 
natural  order"  is  "attenuated  "  (p.  258).  "Is  the  supreme  Power 
more  obliged  in  reason  to  act  cnfy  in  ways  that  must  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  natural  causes,  than  men  themselves  are?" 
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(p.  234).  But  does  not  man  alwaj-s  act  in  ways  that  *'  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  natural  causes,"  if  also  in  ways  that  admit  of 
being  expressed  in  lerms  of  moral  or  spiritual  causation  ?  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  ttiv  view  taken  of  miracles  in  this  lecture  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  author's  deeptrr  and  more  cKaiacteristic  principles. 
Even  in  this  lecture,  lie  admits  tlie  po»ibihty  of  what  has  been  called 
"Supernatural  Naturalism."  "If,in  Uie  progressive  development  of 
the  human  mbd,  man's  conceptions  of  what  Li  natural  could  become 
so  enlarged  as  th.-Lt  the  whole  Christian  revelation  of  God  should  be 
seen  to  be  a  development  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  —  theistic 
laith,  the  most  deeply  Christian,  would  then  be  discovered  to  be  tlie 
most  iiiitural  religion  of  all.  but  surely  would  not  on  that  accouni  be 
uiidivine.  It  would  rather  be  seen  as  the  culmination  of  the  norma! 
self-manifcgtation  of  Cod  to  man,  instead  of  being  mysterious  and 
abnormal"  (p.  238).  Nay,  "in  the  deeper  and  wider  meaning  of 
■  natural/  all  revelation  of  God  must  be  in  rational  harmony  with 
what  is  absolutely  or  finally  natural "  (p.  238}  ;  the  Uieistic  or 
"humanly  related  iiitcrprctatiuii  of  the  universe "  ought  to  "assimi- 
late  the  merely  pb^'stcal  or  non-moral  one  "  (p.  245). 

The  last  lecture  containK  a  brief  discussion  of  "  the  Mystery  of 
Death."  The  conclusion  is  that  the  persistence  of  persons  after 
death  cannot  be  proved,  either  physically  or  metaphysically,  but  must 
remain  the  object  of  moral  faith.  Such  a  faith  "is  not,  indeed,  like 
philosophical  f.iith  or  theistic  trust,  the  indispensable  postulate  of  all 
reliable  intercourse  with  the  evolving  universe  of  things  and  persons; 
but  its  sceptical  disintegration  may  disturb  this  final  faitli.  and  so 
lead  indirectly  to  universal  doubt  and  pessimism  "  (p.  2C.\). 

Jamgs  Ssth. 


The  Primipies  of  Sociology.  An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Association  and  of  Social  Organization.  By  Franklin  Henrv 
GiDDiNGs,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Third  Edition.  New  York  and 
London,  Alacmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  xxvi,  476. 

This  work  has  two  main  points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  phil- 
osophy. It  is  a  new  attempt  to  eonsliiute  an  independent  science  of 
sociology,  and  it  formulates  what  is  deemed  to  be  a  novel  theory  of 
the  basis  of  this  science.  An  effort  to  establish  a  new  discipline  in 
the  field  of  the  moral  scicncca,  and  10  define  its  relation  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  a  proper  theme  for  philosophical  examina- 
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tioo.  The  relation  betm-ecn  economics  and  sociology  has  been  much 
argued  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  depaTtmenis  interested,  but  in 
contiovcrsics  upon  the  relations  of  ihc  sciences  no  specialist  as  such 
had  a  right  to  llie  last  word.  The  sociologists  from  Comte  to  Gid* 
dings  have  turned  philosophy  away  from  the  front  door  oidy  10 
receive  il  with  opc-n  arms  at  the  back,  when  wrapped  in  swaddling 
doiJies  and  disguised  as  'the  classification  of  the  sciences.'  ft 
would  lead  too  far  to  criticise  the  classilicatioii  here  proposed  ;  but 
it  may  be  welcomed  as  an  advance  upon  purely  linear  classifications, 
^nce  it  introduces  a  cross  di%'isioa  in  space  of  two  dimensions.  Vet 
while  steico<heniislry  is  abandoning  diagrams  on  a  plane  as  inade- 
quate symbols  of  the  relations  of  atoms  in  a  molecule,  the  author 
believes  that  the  inlricate  interrelations  of  knowledge  may  be  thus 
made  clear. 

The  meaning  attached   by    Professor  Glddlngs  to  sociology  is 
obscured  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  explanations.      Perhaps 
.  the  best  mc:in3  of  approach  is  to  consider  wh:it  it  is  not     He  quotes 
wilh  strong  disapproval  a  definition  of  it  -as  the  organization  of  the 
knowledge  of  man  and  society,  furnished  by  "biology,  anthropology, 
[.psychology,  ethnology,  demc^raphy,  history,  political  and  economic 
Itcicnce,  and  ethics"  (p.  12,  note).     Yet   the   work  itself  explains 
fsociology  in  terms  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sciences,  or  incorpo* 
rales  certain  of  their  results :  e.g.,  sociology  b  explained  biologically 
as  "the  science  of  the  reciprocal  adjustment  of  life  and  its  environ- 
ment "  (p.  xix),  psychologically  as  "  (he  science  of  mental  phenomena 
in  their  higher  complications  and  reactions  "  (p.  26),  and  ethically  aa 
tlie  science  whose  function  is  "to  show  that  true  happiness  is  neces- 
sarily cumulative  "  (  p.  386).      The  reason  assigned  for  demurring 
to  the  definition  quoted  is,  not  that  data   from  any  of  the  sciences 
enumerated    should   be   excluded   from  sociology,  but   tliat  a  true 
science  cannot  re.sult  from  an  agglomeration  or  federation  of  sciences. 
On  the  contrarj",  "  a  living  science  grows  from  a  distinct  nucleus  " 
(p.  29).     The  definition,  and  the  conception  from  which  it  flows,  are 
wrong  in  ignoring  the  *'  nucleus"  of  sociology,  the  "single  motive  or 
principle  uniquely  characterising  the  conscious  individual  as  a  social 
being  and  determining  all  bis  social  relations  "(p.  12).   The  argument 
Kems  to  be,  sociology  is  a  living  science,  every  living  science  grows 
from  a  nucleus;  therefore,  sociology  must  grow  from  a  nucleus.     As 
both  premises  arc  doubtful:    the  conclusion  is  invalid;  but  the  uni- 
versal question  of  the  younger  students  of  the  subject,  "  What  char- 
acteristic stamps  a  phenomenon  as  social? "  (p.  13),  is  explained 
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Uiereby.  Such  a  characteristic  must  b«  produced  as  its  passport  ioCo 
the  kingdom  of  science,  and  the  author  believes  he  has  found  what  is 
necessarj- in  the  "consciousness  of  kind."  Thai  llit  conception  is 
deemed  of  vital  importance  is  proved  by  the  following  statements. 
Consciousness  of  kind  is  "the  cause  of  the  distinctively  social  piienom- 
cna  of  communities  "  (p,  vi).  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  "  an  Anal- 
ysis of  the  rhenomena  of  Association  and  of  Social  Organixatioo," 
and  the  preface  states  that  "association  and  social  organization  1  have 
attempted  to  expUin  as  consequences  of  the  consciousness  of  kind  " 
(p.  v).  "Human  nature  is  the  preeminently  social  nature.  Its  pri- 
mary factor  is  a  consciousness  of  kind  "(p.  22$).  "Subjectively, 
progress  is  the  expansion  of  the  consciousness  of  kind  "  (p.  3$9). 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotations  is  apparently  a 
recent  development  of  the  author's  thought.  In  his  Theory  &f  Sornhgy, 
published  less  than  two  years  earlier  and  sketching  the  theoretical 
positions  elaborated  in  the  present  work,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
consciousness  of  kind.  This  may  account  for  a  degree  of  incoher- 
ence in  the  present  volume.  For  example,  the  definition  of  sociology 
finally  reached  is  :  "  An  interpretation  of  social  phenomena  in  terms 
of  psychical  activity,  organic  adjustment,  natural  seiectton,  and  the 
conservation  of  energy  "  (p.  419).  From  other  passages  one  would 
bavL*  anlicipatGd  that  the  consciousness  of  kind  would  be  included 
among  the  keys  to  the  explanation  of  social  phenomena.  This  defi- 
nition, however,  is  repeated  from  the  Theory  0/  Sortology  (p.  73),  and 
doubtless  was  fonnulnted  prior  to  the  theory  of  the  consciousness 
of  kind.  The  same  change  of  view  may  explain  the  different  esti- 
mates put  upon  M.  Tarde's  theory  of  imitation  as  the  primary  Social 
fact.  In  1895  our  author  wrote:  "Of  all  these  writers  it  is  Tarde 
who  has  perceived  the  true  and  ultimate  nature  of  social  facts" 
(Article  'Sociology'  in  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia)  ;  in  the  present 
work  he  says :  "  Neither  Tarde  nor  Durkhcim  has  perfectly  discrim- 
inated the  social  fact "  (p.  16),  for  that  is  the  consciousness  of  kind. 

What,  then,  is  this  nucleus,  about  which  "all  other  motives  organ- 
ire  themselves  in  the  evolution  of  social  choice,  social  volition,  or 
social  policy  "  <p.  19)  ?  It  is  "a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  any 
being,  whether  low  or  high  in  the  scale  of  life,  recognizes  another 
conscious  being  as  of  like  kind  with  itself"  (p.  17),  The  author's 
statement  of  this  position  in  .an  earlier  paper  may  throw  light  upon 
his  dciinition.  "  Merc  physical  contact  is  association,  if  and  only  if 
accompanied  by  a  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  creatures 
implicated,  that  the  creatures  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  arc  like 
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iUelf.  This  consciousness  of  kind  is  the  elementaiy,  the  generic 
social  fact ;  it  is  sympathy,  fellow- Feeling,  in  the  literal  as  distin- 
guished from  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  The  contact  or 
grouping  of  cieatures  of  the  same  Icind,  .  .  .  when  accompanied  by 
a  consciousness  of  their  identicy  in  kind  and  by  imitative  actions, 
constitutes  association  and  ihc  beginnings  of  society.  .  .  .  All  social 
instincts,  social  feelings  of  O'cry  description,  have  their  beginnings 
ill  the  f<;cling  of  identity  of  kind  in  creatures  of  the  same  species" 
{AnHals  of  the  Ameruan  AeaiUmy,  March,  1895,  p.  750). 

The  earlier  passage  calls  attention  to  a  point  which  is  later  ignored, 
the  relation  between  conscioLsness  of  kind  and  sympathy,  fndecd, 
in  the  present  work,  consciousness  of  kind  is  presented  as  the  cause, 
and  sympathy  as  the  effect,  of  society  (pp.  yi,  15).  Professor  Gid- 
dings  is  wrestling  with  the  old  problem  of  the  genesis  of  altruistic 
feeling,  and  has  obscured  the  issue  by  adopting  novel  terms,  without 
defining  their  relations  to  those  familiar  to  ever)'  beginner  in  ethics. 
Elsewhfrc  in  the  earlier  article  (p.  753).  he  raises  the  question 
whether  conflict  is  antecedent  to  con&ciuusness  o(  kind  and  imita- 
tion, and  declares  thai  upon  this  question  the  [oUowers  of  liohbes 
dilTer  from  his  own  views.  Nothing  in  this  volume  indicates  a 
familiarity  with  the  line  of  English  cUiical  writers,  who  have  been 
grappling  with  the  same  problem,  and  whose  contributions  to  ethical 
thought  centre  about  their  theory  of  sympathy.  Compare  the  pre- 
ceding pa.ssagE  with  the  following  quotation  from  one  who  has  been 
called  the  scientific  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  sympathy.  "  Take 
a  general  sur\'cy  of  the  universe,  and  observe  the  force  of  sympathy 
through  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  tlie  easy  communication  of 
sentiments  front  one  thinking  being  to  another.  In  all  creatures 
that  prey  not  upon  others  and  are  not  agiuted  with  violent  passions, 
there  appears  a  remark-ible  desire  of  company,  which  .issociates 
them  together,  without  any  advantages  they  can  ever  propose  to 
reap  from  their  union.  This  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  man.  as 
being  the  creature  of  the  universe  who  has  the  moat  ardent  desire 
oE  society,  and  is  fitted  for  it  by  the  most  advantages.  .  .  .  What- 
ever  other  passions  wc  may  be  actuated  by  .  .  .  the  soul  or  animat- 
ing principle  of  them  all  is  sympathy."  Yet  the  only  other  than 
nominal  reference  to  Hume  iri  Professor  biddings'  book  is  the 
doubtful  statement  (p.  G),  that  Comtc  was  indebted  to  Hume  for 
his  notions  of  causation,  supported  by  citation  of  an  address  in 
which  Huxley  argues  that  Comtc  may  never  have  read  Hume;  and 
the  author's  somewhat  contemptuous  judgment  of  ethical  speculation 
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is  showa  by  the  hope,  elsewhere  expressed,  that  a  transition  is  begin- 
ning "from  the  plaiimdinous  ethicnl  discussions  of  recent  ycara  U) 
a  h.ird'hendcd,  scieniijic  study  of  ethical  phenomena"  (p,  405,  note). 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Third  hldition,  seen  after  the  foregoing  was 
in  type.  Professor  Giddings  frankly  admiis  that  the  suggestion  for 
his  doctrine  of  consciousness  of  kind  came  from  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  and  that  be  is  now  inclined  to  "claim  for  Adam 
Smith  the  first  place  among  sociologists.  ,  .  .  The  atone  that  tiie 
builders  of  political  economy  rejected  will  become  the  head  of  the 
corner  fur  sociology."  That  stone  is  so  iccurely  and  prominently 
placed  in  the  system  of  English  psychological  ethics,  perhaps  Eng- 
land's noblest  contribution  to  the  spcculatii'e  thought  of  the  world, 
that  it  will  not  easily  be  torn  from  its  place.  If  i'tolessor  Giddings 
has  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  bnglish  ethical  tiiought,  nowhere  shown  in  the 
present  volume,  is  a  primary  rcqutsilc. 

To  the  author's  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  a  logical  place  for 
sociology  in  a  classliicauon  of  the  sciences,  it  may  be  replied  that 
such  a  classification  can  have  no  exclusive  or  probative  validity. 
To  his  attempt  to  lay  a  basia  for  it  by  tiie  theory  of  the  con^cioiLS- 
ness  of  kind,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  relations  of  this  consciousness 
of  kind  tu  sympathy,  and  of  the  scif^nce  based  upon  it  to  ethics,  are 
still  in  obscurity.  As  tht-se  are  his  two  novel  positions,  it  must  be 
held  that  the  work,  however  valuable  to  'the  sociologist,'  is  not  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  student  of  speculative  philosophy. 

W.  F.  WiLLCOX. 

Vannie  phihsophiqtu;  publico  sous  la  direction  de  F.  Pillon, 
ancien  red.icteur  de  la  Critique  philosophi^ut.  Stxi^me  ann^e, 
189s-     Paris,  Alcan.  1S96. —  pp.316. 

If  one  were  not  already  acquainted  with  the  avowed  character  of 
l^aanle  philosophitjH<,  —  which  now  appears  for  the  sixth  time,  still 
under  the  very  able  editorial  supervision  of  M.  Pitlon,  —  one  might 
feel  inclined  to  criticise  a  periodical  which  so  evidently  is  tlic  organ 
of  a  particular  philosophical  school.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  criticism  is  completely  disarmed  by  the  reminder  that  the  annual 
is  just  what  it  profcsstra  to  be.  in  this  respect.  The  iteration  of  the 
fundamcnbil  tenets  of  any  school,  however  interesting  and  important, 
becomes  a  little  tiresome,  particularly  when  found  in  the  pages  of  a 
regular  periodical.     In  a  word,  it  is  the  signal  ability  with  which  the 
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project  continues  to  be  ain-ied  out.  rather  than  the  iahctent  attrac- 
tiveness of  [be  project  itself,  which  commands  our  attention. 

As  usual,  the  last  put  —  roughly  speaking,  the  last  half  —  of  the 
aonuAl  is  made  up  of  an  admirable  synopsis  of  French  philosophical 
literature  published  during  the  preceding  year  (in  this  case,  of  course, 
[he  year  iS^s).  This,  as  in  previous  numbers,  is  from  the  hand  of 
M.  Pillon  himself,  and  has  been  done  in  a  way  to  leave  practically 
nothing  to  be  dcnircd.  There  are  three  original  articles.  The  first, 
as  in  previous  numbers,  is  by  the  veteran  Kcnouvier.  This  time  be 
discusses  "Doute  oucroyancc"  in  a  long,  subtle,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  quite  difficult  essay,  which,  however,  hsis  the  decided  merit 
not  only  of  slating  with  elaborate  care  certain  tenets  of  the  "  Criticist" 
school,  but  also  of  defining  the  "Criticist"  altitude  toward  the  his- 
torical development  of  modern  thought.  This  is  the  '  leading  article,' 
not  merely  by  courtesy,  but  by  virtue  of  its  actual  weight  and  impor- 
tance, and  will  principally  occupy  us  in  the  present  review.  The 
second  article  is  by  M.  L.  Dauriac,  "  Pour  la  philosophic  de  la  con- 
tingence  :  rtponse  4  M.  FouilWc."  As  the  title  would  indicate,  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  rejoinder,  and  therefore  represents  a  much  less 
ambitious  attempt  than  the  first  article.  The  last  of  the  original 
contributions  is  by  M.  Pillon  himself,  and  treats  of  "  LVvolution  de 
ridifaiismc  au  XVJII*  m^cIc:  L'idt'alisme  de  Lanion  et  le  sccpti- 
cismc  de  B.iyle."  It  ts  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  muntains  the 
high  standard  which  the  author  himself  has  set  for  us  in  his  preced- 
ing articles  of  a  similar  n:iture. 

Turning  now  to  M.  Kenouvier*s  article,  we  shall  first  notice  the 
critical  p.irt,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  elaborate  than  the  construc- 
tive part,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  sixty-six  pages  arc  devoted 
to  it,  as  a«;ainst  the  ten  pages  devoted  to  the  latter.  M.  Rcnouvicr  is 
DOt  an  optimist  with  regard  to  the  boasted  development  of  modem 
thought.  The  advance  has  been  intellectual,  he  thinks,  rather  than 
■oral.  He  complains  that  two  philosophical  ideas  govern  the 
thoi^ht  of  the  present  century,  determinism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
inlinite.  —  the  latter  ordinarily  asserting  the  infinity  of  the  world 
as  r^ards  both  time  and  ^pace. 

Aa  regards  the  '  eternity '  of  the  world  (infinity  in  time),  the  author 
»ery  pUuitibly  argues  that  this  view  is  really  held  even  by  theolo- 
gians who  believe  in  a  creation,  far  they  admit  the  preexislence  of 
eternal  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God;  but  he  certainly  goes  rather  too 
far  when  he  holds  that  Schopenhauer  stated  the  view  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Spiooia,  and  KanU  when  he  made  succession  a  matter  of 
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pure  appearance  (p.  iS).  The  infinily  of  the  world  in  space,  again, 
M.  Renouvicr  believes  to  be  definitely  held  by  modern  theology,  ft 
might  be  supposed  that  the  progress  of  idealism  would  overcome  this 
view;  but  it  is  held  by  idealists  that  space  may  be  Mo«^A/ without 
limit.  Even  Kant  has  not  overcome  the  diflictilty,  (or  to  say  that 
the  world  is  neither  infinite  nor  finite  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  it  is  both.  The  logical  inference  is  tliat  the  unknowable 
noumenon  is  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  Xii.tX'i  of  that  which  is 
finite  and  changeable. 

But  the  conception  of  inlinity,  in  either  forin,  apparently  implies 
ai  conlnidiction.  To  regard  i  given  whole  as  made  up  of  parts  who.ie 
enumeration  can  never  be  complete,  is  to  regard  it  as  made  up  of 
parts  not  given.  The  idealist  may  seem  to  escape  tJie  difficulty,  for 
his  inlinitc  series  of  representations  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  total. 
But,  at  best,  belief  in  infinity  remains  purely  a  belief,  and  when  we 
aie  in  the  realm  of  belief,  the  author  holds,  we  should  allow  oui^ 
selves  to  be  determined  by  the  demands  of  our  moral  nature. 

It  may  at  first  seem  a  little  curious  (hat.  objecling  to  the  tendencies 
of  determination  on  the  nsii.il  libertarian  ground^  the  author  should 
regard  the  doctrine  of  infmity  as  equally  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of 
ethics.  His  procedure  is  consistent  enough,  however,  for  he  shows, 
less  in  any  one  p^issagc  than  by  the  general  drift  of  his  treatment, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  (including,  of  course,  very  much  ot 
modern  theology)  io^iatUy  makes  for  monism,  and  so  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  his  treatment  of  the  infinite  (both  in  space 
and  in  time),  the  author  is  mainly  concerned  to  protest  against  the 
real  or  imaginary  tendencies  of  modem  theology  and  modern  phi- 
loaophy.  In  his  treatment  of  determinism,  on  the  other  hand,  be  is 
more  immediately  opposing  the  tendencies  of  tnodero  science.  At 
the  same  lime,  we  must  remember  what  hns  just  been  pointed  out, 
/>.,  that  detenntnism,  accordin;];  to  M.  kenouvier's  view,  is  already 
implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  M.  Kcnouvier's  treatment  of  science 
does  not  impress  one  as  being  altogether  generous,  or  even  just. 
For  instance,  he  blames  science  because  it  pretends  to  do  away  with 
mystery  ;  also  because  it  pretends  to  solve  questions  about  Ihe  origin, 
essence,  and  cause  of  beings  and  species  (p.  5S).  As  to  the  first 
count  in  the  indictment,  I  do  not  see  (hat  science  ^ua  science  makes 
any  promise  whatever  that  all  mysteTies  shall  be  solved.  But  the 
second  accusation  seems  still  more  remarkable.      Surely    the    real 
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criticism  to  be  made,  if  any,  is  not  that  science  pretends  to  explain 
the  metaphysical  origins  of  things,  but  rather  that  science  —  modern 
science,  of  course  —  often  too  hastily  assumes  that  such  questions 
are  altogether  futile.  Earlier  in  the  essay  (p.  13)  the  author  com- 
mits himself  to  the  not  unfamiliar,  but  highly  questionable,  view  that 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  demands  only 
the  constancy  of  the  given  sum  of  forces,  and  does  not  exclude  the 
introduction  of  a  force  from  without. 

While  admitting  the  great  plausibility  of  the  arguments  for  deter- 
minism, M.  Renouvier  opposes  the  doctrine  with  ail  his  undoubted 
acuteness,  and  with  an  elaborateness  of  treatment  hardly  warranted, 
perhaps,  by  the  well-worn  character  of  the  discussion.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  give  even  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  particular  arguments 
which  are  adduced  in  favor  of  the  libertarian  view.  And,  indeed, 
as  was  almost  inevitable,  these  arguments  are  mainly  the  familiar  ones. 
The  originality  of  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the  subtle  form  in 
which  the  familiar  arguments  are  urged.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the 
subtlety  is  carried  quite  loo  far,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an  elaborate 
dilemma,  quoted  or  adapted  from  the  writings  of  M.  Sequier,  the 
purport  of  which  is  that,  if  I  believe  myself  necessitated  in  my 
affirmation  (in  this  case,  regarding  freedom  or  determinism),  I  am 
condemned  to  remain  in  doubt.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  line  of 
argument — made  some  years  ago  by  M.  Fouilltfe,  I  believe — is 
that  the  freedom  or  the  determinism  in  the  case  is  really  irrelevant; 
that  truth  and  error  are  discovered  merely  by  observing  (whether 
freely  or  otherwise)  the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  a  given  part  of 
experience  with  the  whole. 

In  holding  that  the  notion  of  a  cause  does  not  imply  that  the 
cause  itself  is  an  effect  (p.  52),  the  author  and  the  school  for  which 
he  stands  would  probably  seem  to  common-sense  to  be  making 
a  statement  that  was  practically  self-evident.  But  the  '  Criticist ' 
should  be  critical.  Does  not  the  proposition  just  mentioned  imply 
that  cause  and  effect — as  shown,  say,  in  natural  processes ^ — -are 
perfectly  separate  from  each  other  ?  This,  of  course,  is  the  naive 
view,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Hume  from  common-sense,  because  it 
perfectly  fitted  into  his  system  and  answered  his  purposes.  Even 
Kant  did  not  quite  escape  it.  But  the  extreme  difficulty  which  we 
have  in  stating  just  what  we  mean  by  the  'cause'  of  any  particular 
event  suggests  that,  in  the  case  of  the  causal  relation,  we  have  to  do 
with  ^perfectly  continuous  process,  which  we  break  up  in  imagination, 
calling  any  given  stage  in  the  process  the  'effect'  of  what  imme- 
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ilintely  precedes  And  the  'cause'  of  wbat  immediately  follows.  H 
thiR  he  so,  the  conception  of  'a  cause  which  itself  is  not  an  etiect '  is 
one  which  we  h;tve  by  no  menns  provided  for. 

After  the  critical  ponion  of  the  essay,  which  we  have  been  exa.ni- 
ining,  M.  Renouvier  gives  a  compressed  summar)'  of  bis  own  views, 
tbc  object  btiiig  to  provide  a  philosophical  basis  for  Ihe  tiircc 
BTticles  of  faith  which,  as  he  holds,  are  demanded  by  morality,  — 
these  being  human  freedom,  divine  personality,  and  creation.  To 
epitomize  an  epitome  would  be  doubtful  service  ;  and  the  attempt, 
fortunately,  need  not  be  made,  ajt  the  general  line  of  argument  can 
readily  be  surmised  from  the  preceding  statement. 

The  real  suggcstivencss  of  this  elaborate  essay  sccms  to  me  to  lie, 
not  so  much  in  the  arguments  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite,  on  the  one  h:ind,  and  ih.-ii  of  determinism,  on  the  other,  as 
in  the  relation  which  the  author  thinks  he  discovers  to  exist  between 
them.  It  is  often  assumed  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  theology  would 
decide  this  question  of  human  freedom  in  one  way,  while  philosophy 
and  science  would  decide  it  in  just  the  opposite  way.  This.  I  believe, 
is  highly  doubtful.  M.  Rcnouvicr's  treatment  of  the  theological  posi- 
tion may  be  somewhat  on c-sidcd  ;  but  I  believe  he  is  right  in  holding 
that  the  development  of  theology,  like  that  of  both  philosophy  and 
science,  does  actually  exhibit  at  least  a  tendency  toward  monism, 
which  latter,  ag;iin,  makes  for  determinism.  I(  this  be  true,  what 
is  the  legitimate  inference?  M.  Renouvier  has  told  us  at  consider- 
able lengtii  how  it  appear*  to  a  libertarian.  The  detcrminist,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  not  complaia  of  being  reminded  that  dis- 
ciplines so  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  even  antagonistic,  as 
science  and  theology,  alike  tend  to  countenance  his  characteristic 

*'°'^"«-  .  Ernest  Albee. 

De  la  erojranee.     Par  Jules  Payot.     P^is,  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp. 
xiv,  as  I. 

The  practical  aim  of  this  work  will  commend  it  to  m.iny  who, 
without  professing  themselves  philosophers,  are  interested  students 
of  the  movement  which  is  seeking  to  bring  about  a  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  French  character.  M.  Payot's  place  in  this  movement  is 
distinctive ;  as  in  his  earlier  L'fduealitm  de  fa  voUmti,  so  here  his 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  his  proposed  remedies  are  from  the 
standpoint,  not  of  the  neo-Catholic  or  neo-Chri^ian.  but  of  the  psy^ 
chologist  and  the  educator.     The  present  evils  he  regards  as  due. 
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m  L»gc  measuTe,  to  the  tiaditional  intellectualism  controlling  public 
education.  He  demands,  therefore,  a  radical  refonn,  —  namely, 
that  the  same  deliberate  and  systematic  training,  now  given  to  the 
tnlcllecl.  be  also  given  to  helief,  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the 
will.  One  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  show  that  Uii$  is  possible 
without  the  dogmas  of  religion  ;  another  is  to  destroy,  root  and 
branch,  the  intellectuali^c  tradition.  For  the  intellect  is  not 
primary,  eitbcr  in  origin  or  in  function.  Knowledge  is  for  the  s.ike 
of  action.  We  think  and  believe  with  our  whole  being.  Such  are 
M.  Payot's  central  convictions. 

The  scientific  justification  of  these  convictions  is  set  forth  io 
three  bcolcs,  which  treat  respectively  of  the  object,  the  nature,  and 
the  mechanism,  of  belief,  The  object  believed  in  is  held  to  be 
neither  reality  nor  our  ideas,  but  the  truth  or  falsity  of  our  represen- 
tations. This  raises,  6nst,  the  question  of  reality,  and,  secondly,  of 
bow  our  ideas  represent  it  An  to  the  first  question,  M.  Payot 
regards  it  as  obvious  that  wc  can  know  nothing  of  any  reality 
external  to  ourselves.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  among  our 
affections  :  some  yield  only  fluctuating  and  superficial  qualities,  like 
oolfHV  and  tones;  others  give  us  the  more  permanent  qualities  of 
hardness,  weight,  etc. ;  and  All  these  more  permanent  qualities  are 
derived  from  movements  of  the  muscles.  The  muscular  sensations 
also  furnish  the  solid  basis  for  all  objective  relations  (coexistence 
and  sequence) ;  they  give  us  space,  and,  along  wilh  space,  the  posM- 
bility  of  any  definite  representations  of  time.  The  objcctivily  of 
these  relations  consists  in  nothing  but  their  necessity.  In  general, 
our  secondary  sensations  project  themselves  on  the  web  of  the 
muscular  data,  and  this  projection  is  forced  upon  us  absolutely  in 
its  permanence.     Such  is  our  external  world. 

Turning  to  our  representations  of  reality,  wc  again  note  the  capital 
imponancc  of  our  muscles.  The  primary  factor  in  evolution  is  not 
sensation,  but  movement.  Behind  the  intdleclual  sensations  lie  the 
afiectivc  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  beyond  these  again 
ippetition  or  will.  Sens.itions  are  a  consequence  of  our  volitions, 
nor  do  any  of  the  forms  of  the  intellectual  consciou.'ine.is  yield  knowl- 
edge of  reality.  Perception  consists  in  nothing  but  sensations,  pro- 
jected on  a  web  of  data  derived  from  offensive  and  defensive  ntove- 
menls.  To  perceive,  therefore,  is  not  to  know,  but  to  organize  a 
world  of  appearances.  The  end  of  such  organization  is  mastery. 
Every  thought  o(  an  object  impoverishes  it;  the  general  idea  only 
eiists,  for  the  aiost  part,  in  the  form  of  the  word,  in  which  there 
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is  not  even  the  pretence  of  a  representation.  Nor  does  scientific 
knowing  advance,  in  this  respect,  beyond  ordinary  consciousness. 
It  vastly  tnuliiplii-s  the  data,  but  only  the  more  effectively  to  reduce 
them.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  all 
other  dala  musculiir  data,  and,  more  particularly,  muvemeni,  Science, 
therefore,  is  but  a  symbolism  of  reality,  a  system  of  skilful  ruses, 
whose  object,  as  M.  Payot  repeatedly  expresses  it,  " «'«/  pas  J< 
saiHur^  mais  Ji  frh'Oir  pour  pouvirir."  Thus  all  'knowledge'  of  the 
world  turns  out  to  be  but  a  greatly  impoverished  representation  of  a 
representation,  qualified  for  the  sake  of  dislinclion  as  presenutive. 

Conclusions  follow  as  to  the  proper  object  of  belief.  To  believe 
to  the  truth  of  our  representations,  is  to  believe  that  they  can  be 
veriAed.  Verification  consists  in  replacing  what  is  more  representa- 
tive by  what  is  more  prcsentative.  As  the  least  perverted  dat.i  are 
the  muscular,  their  fundamental  importance  is  once  more  in  evidence. 
"All  verification  of  our  beliefs  consists  in  verifying  the  web  formed 
by  the  muscular  data,  namely,  extension  .'md  movement,  and  in 
examining  if  many  real  modifications  correspond  to  the  modifications 
which  we  expect  to  find  connected  with  every  real  movement  on  our 
part."  If  the  verification  is  ideal,  "  wc  try  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  variations  of  our  movements  bring  with  ihem  concomitant 
variations  in  the  data  of  the  other  senses,  [f  the  sii;^gesiion  of  these 
concomitant  variations  is  rapid  and  easy,  we  aflirm  that  the  represent 
tation.  expectation,  or  remembrance  is  true,"  though  the  test  will 
not  infallibly  save  us  from  error. 

This  summary  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  first  book  may  suilice 
to  indicate  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  author's 
position.  Modem  psychology  will  certainly  approve  the  protest 
against  an  excessive  intellectualism.  It,  too,  is  largely  '  voluntar- 
istic'  But  M,  I'ayot  carries  the  doctrine  of  the  psychological  im- 
portance of  the  muscles  to  extremes.  Visual  space,  for  instance,  is 
surely  no  less  a  retinal  conlentthan  it  is  a  product  of  eye-movements. 
On  the  logical  side,  the  argument  suffers  from  lack  of  categories.  The 
only  objective  relations  recognized  are  coexistence  and  sequence  ; 
thought  is  purely  formal.  Hence,  in  one  place  science  is  said  to 
replace  the  ihaos  which  is  reality  by  a  rtpresentation  of  tiie  world 
where  all  is  harmony.  But  a  mere  chaos  of  sensations  is  not  even 
prcsentatively  real.  We  cannot  but  think  that  M.  Fayol's  world 
would  have  assumed  a  diJTerent  appearance  if,  instead  of  examining 
psychologically  relations  of  sensation-contents,  he  had  examined  the 
function  of  Judgment,  in  which  .-ilone  realit)",  in  any  rational  sense  of 
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the  tenn,  exists  for  us  at  all.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  any  other  than  external  reality.  M.  Payot  is  so  intensely 
interested  in  destroying  knowledge  in  order  to  make  room  for  belief, 
that  he  fails  to  notice  the  subtle  distinctions  of  'being,'  and  the 
inevitable  implication  of  reality  in  thought  as  well  as  of  thought 
in  reality. 

In  the  second  book,  belief  is  defined  as  essentially  a  mode  of  will. 
It  is  to  hold  oneself  in  readiness  to  act.  It  differs  from  volition 
only  in  degree.  It  is  naturally  expansive,  and  is  not  bom  of  expe- 
rience. The  beliefs  of  the  ignorant  are  like  reflex  acts.  All  that 
experience  does  is  to  dam  the  impulse.  This  in  the  first  chapter. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  metaphysics.  The  ultimate  reality 
being  unknowable,  we  construct  our  metaphysics  according  to  proba- 
bility. The  probabilities  appear  to  M.  Payot  to  point  to  a  pantheism 
of  will.  Only  pantheism,  he  thinks,  sufficiently  justifles  self-sacrifice. 
Strangely  enough  we  are  told  that  the  inscrutable  power,  though 
not  intellectual  (p.  160),  has  "granted,  provisionally,  the  privilege  of 
fxinsciousness  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  cooperate  with  all  our 
energy  in  his  presumable  designs  "(</«jfl>w)(p.  163).  A  third  chapter, 
entitled  "The  Question  of  Right,"  assuming  that  all  our  beliefs  rest 
on  the  law  of  causality,  discusses  the  origin  and  validity  Of  this  law: 
the  apriorists  are  essentially  right  as  regards  its  origin,  the  empiri- 
cists as  regards  its  validity.  The  treatment  in  this  part  of  the  work 
is  a  little  incoherent. 

The  third  book,  on  the  mechanism  of  belief,  is  much  the  best  in 
the  volume,  though  here,  too,  the  author's  horror  of  intellectualism 
leads  him  at  times  to  extremes.  He  rightly  insists  that  belief  is  not 
merely  intellectual,  but  he  also  urges  that  it  is  anterior  to  intelli- 
gence, that  it  often  precedes  ideas ;  and  we  naturally  ask  :  Belief  in 
what?  Plainly  M.  Payot  can  be,  on  occasion,  as  abstract  as  any 
intellectualist.  Regarding  belief  as  preparedness  for  action,  he  lays 
great  stress  on  the  influence  of  the  emotions  and  their  connection 
with  movements.  Hence  the  possibility  of  their  control,  and,  there- 
with, of  control  over  the  ideas  they  assimilate.  In  this  way,  and  also 
by  the  power  we  can  exercise  over  memory  and  attention,  and  by 
the  cooperating  support  of  action,  we  are  free  to  mould  our  beliefs. 
This  freedom,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  comes  of  that  "superficial 
and  secondary  "  thing,  our  intelligence.  That  beliefs  are  or  may  be 
voluntary,  is  shown  by  orthodox  religion ;  the  arguments  in  its  favor 
are  "not  what  they  are,  but  what  I  am  "  and  do.  And  as  we  can 
mould  our  own  beliefs,  so  also  we  can  influence  those  of  others. 
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M.  Payot's  treatment  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  this  influence, 
especially  his  excellent  account  of  the  characteristics  which  give 
personal  influence  in  a  moral  direction  (pp.  220I),  may  be  commended 
to  all  educators.  His  analysis  is  largely  based  on  the  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  That  Church,  he  says,  avails  itself  of  all  the 
resources  of  psychology  to  cultivate  definite  beliefs  in  souls  ;  why 
should  not  the  democracy  ?  It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if 
M.  Payot  had  left  the  answer  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  men  of 
good-will  of  all  creeds.  Instead,  he  points  as  a  basis  for  moral  ideas 
to  an  idealism,  itself  an  unverifiable  hypothesis,  which,  holding  space 
and  time  to  be  "  illusions  of  our  minds,"  "  convinces  us  of  the 
nonentity  of  personal  differences,"  that  we  are  "the  transitory  ex- 
pression of  the  essence  of  things,"  and  that  "  our  whole  destiny  and 
eonsequmtly  our  duty  [italics  ours]  is  to  work  so  as  to  be  as  adequate 
expressions"  of  it  as  possible.  But  this  compels  from  the  uncon- 
vinced the  awkward  question,  Why  ?  In  the  end,  however,  disagree- 
ment with  its  metaphysics  will  not  prevent  cordial  recognition  of  the 
many  stimulating  suggestions  in  which  this  volume  more  abounds 
than  what  has  here  been  said  of  it  probably  implies. 

H.  N.  Gardiner. 
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LOGICAL. 

Giniralisation  et  induction.       G.  FoNSEGRlVE.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,    4, 
PP-3S3-379;  S.  PP-  S16-536. 

The  following  conclusions  are  reached  in  this  study:  —  Generalization 
and  induction  are  not  different  mental  operations.  To  generalize  is  to 
form  a  concept  which  has  a  universal  value.  For  this  operation  it  is  neces- 
sary: (i)  to  constitute  the  intension  of  the  concept,  and  (2)  to  fix  its 
extension.  The  intension  is  formed  by  an  intellectual  abstraction  which  is 
immediate  and  intuitive  in  character.  This  abstraction  appears  to  be  rather 
imposed  upon  the  mind,  than  to  be  the  product  of  any  activity  of  its  own. 
The  determination  of  the  extension  demands:  (i)  the  subsumption  of  the 
concrete  cases  under  a  concept,  and  (2)  the  conception  of  the  indefinite 
possibility  of  a  similar  subsumption.  But  the  subsumption  of  the  concrete 
cases  under  a  concept  is  an  act  of  deduction;  and  the  conception  of  an 
indefinite  possibility  of  such  subsumptions  is  the  product  of  abstraction. 
Induction  is,  then,  no  special  or  unique  act  of  the  mind.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a 
process  of  reasoning,  it  is  identical  with  deduction.  What  it  contains  over 
and  above  the  latter,  is  constituted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  abstraction,  which  is 
an  immediate  and  intuitive  act.  There  is  no  psychological  difference  of 
nature  between  ordinary  generalization  and  the  most  rigorous  and  exact 
inductions  of  science.  There  is  simply  a  difference  in  value,  which  is 
guaranteed  in  the  latter  case  by  our  own  internal  conviction  and  by  the 
assent  of, our  fellows. —  In  conclusion  the  author  emphasizes  some  of  the 
practical  results  of  his  theory.  If  it  be  admitted  that  intellectual  intuition 
is  able  to  reach  truths  of  a  scientific  order,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  easy  to 
grant  to  it  the  same  power  with  regard  to  metaphysical  truths,      t   £  c 
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^r  ta  formuie  hgi^m  riu   raisonntmmi   inductif.      H.  Lachelier. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,  10,  pp.  369-378. 

In  the  logical  diacussions  of  to-day,  the  tendency  is  to  make  induction 
DOthing  at  bottom  but  a  rnodilicd  fonn  of  dtdtictioa.  I'hc  present  article  is 
an  attempt  to  establish  this  view.  Usually,  laducdon  has  the  form  of  a 
syllogi&in  of  the  third  figure  with  a  compound  middle  term.  The  dtlierence 
between  it  and  the  corresponding  ligiire  in  deduction  is  that  the  coiiclusioa 
ia  the  latter  is  always  paiticuUr,  while  in  induction  it  is  general.  Induction 
is  of  two  sorts:  (i)  that  which  leads  to  the  determination  of  general  con- 
cepts, iind  (2)  thst  which  expresses  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
With  the  latter,  as  the  truly  scientiiic  induction,  we  are  mainly  concerned. 
Evidently  no  series  of  individual  instances  of  a  causal  relation,  however 
great  in  number,  can  make  certain  any  universal  stMcmcnt  of  such  cautal 
relation.  The  whole  problem  is  to  establish  the  required  nece&tily  and 
constancy,  and  this  c.tn  be  (lone  otily  ttirough  deduction.  The  statement  of 
the  causal  connection,  >>.,  of  the  law,  ie  tlie  conclusion  of  a  syllogiun  whose 
premises  .ire  yet  to  be  established.  This  conclusion  may  be  a  punicular 
instance  of  a  gcncml  law  already  known,  or,  if  there  ia  no  such  law,  it  may 
be  a  genuine  hypothesis.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  the  new  law  must  be 
like  those  already  known,  and  must  be  coordinated  with  them.  Experience 
furnishes  tlic  facts,  and,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  suggests  their  causes 
When  the  hypothesis  has  been  formed  in  this  w?y,  it  is  verified  by  a  deduc- 
tive syllogism,  whose  minor  premise  is  the  statement  uf  the  facts.  Em- 
pirical laws,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  determined  by  an  inductive 
process,  and  ilms  are  merely  provisional  until,  by  means  of  deduction,  ihey 
can  be  reduced  to  causal  laws.  The  original  hypothesis  is  first  suggested 
to  the  mind  because  it  satisfies  the  needs  of  thought.  Hence  it  is  clear 
tliat  deduction  is  the  only  form  of  reasoning.  Induction  denotes  merely  a 
complex  of  mental  procedures  whereby  the  thinker  discovers  hypotheliCAl 
causal  laws,  and  verifies  the  conclusions  which  follow  from  his  hypotheses. 

Grace  Neal  Dolson. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Oh  the  CondUiom  of  Fatigue  in  Reading.      Harold  Griffing  and 
S.  I.  FRANr.     Psych.  Rev.,  Ill,  5,  pp.  513-530. 

Ttic  author  assumes  that  any  circuRutances  which  lessen  the  rate  of  read- 
ing produce  visual  fatigue,  Fatigue  depends  on  several  conditions.  The 
most  important  is  the  sUc  of  the  type.  EKperiments  were  made  according 
to  the  'method  of  rapid  reading,'  and  it  was  found  that  type  1.8  mm.  in 
height  was  read  morcquickly  than  type  .9  mm.  The  rate  of  reading  docs 
not  continue  to  increase  with  the  siie  of  the  type,  but  reaches  its  maximum 
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when  the  type  is  about  2  mm.  ia  bdfhL     By  the '  time  of  exposure  mctliod ' 

it  was  found  that  words  and  phrases  were  perceived  Id  luge  t]rpe  in  leu 

time  than  tn  smsLll  type.     By  a  variation  of  tliia  method,  in  which  the  tune 

of  exposure  wu  ,<a  sec,  about  twice  as  many  wot<1s  and  plirasca  were  seen 

In  large  type  as  in  small  type-     Further  experimcnis,  by  deu-rminirif;  ilie 

bicnsiiy  of  illuminatioQ  necessary  to  read  letters  of  diiTcrciit  stKS,  allowed 

that  fatigue  increased  rupidly  when  the  size  of  the  type  decreased  beiow 

3  mm.     The  i|uality  ol  the  type  is  of  little  Emporurice.     Within  the  limlu 

«{  daylight  in  well-lighted  rooms,  the  intensity  can  vary  within  wide  limits 

I  without  causing  much  fatigue.     When  the  intensity  of  illumination  is  very 

'  low,  it  is  a  source  of  greater  fatigue  than  small  t>-pc.  and  it  should  uoi  be 

lower  than  too  candle-meters.     The  quality  of  the  illumination  and  the 

color  oi  the  paper  are  imporunt.     White  light  and  white  paper  cause  least 

>latiguei  gray  paper  requires  ncariy  twice  as  much  iUutniaation  as  white. 

Edwix  p.  Rohins. 


The  Atcuraey  0/  Observation  and  ej  Jteofliection  in  School  CAUdrem, 
S.  1.  Franz  and  H.  £.  Hol'stok.      Psych.  Kev.,  Ill,  5,  pp.  531-535. 

School  cliiktren  underestimate  size  (proportion),  distance,  and  weight ; 
(and  overestimate  time  and  frequency.     In  Kcncral  tlic  older  scholars  are 

ore  accurate  than  the  younger.  Boys  estimate  distance,  lime,  and  pro- 
I  portion  more  iKCuratcly  than  girls.     Accuracy  docs  not  depend  upon  schol- 

*^'P*  Edwin  P.  Roblns. 


Dai  Eritrntm.    Jossr  Mcllul    Z.  f.  Pb.,  CVUI,  a,  pp.  233-353. 

The  phenomena  of  memory  can  he  satisfactorily  explainer!  only  by  the 
theory  of  unnoticed,  but  conscious,  ideas,  In  reproduction,  idean  arc 
aeitlKr  (i)  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  unconscioiiB,  nor  (a)  actu- 
alised  from  mental  'dispositions'  or  ■potencies,'  nor  (3)  iTcatcd  anew  from 
cerebral  'traces.'  They  arc  brought  into  the  foreground  of  cunaciousocss 
by  association,  and  are  fixated  by  the  attention.  Uiscrimination  muslbe 
made  between  'unconscious'  and  'unnoticed'  or  'unattended  to.'  The 
idea  never  passes  from  the  cortscious  to  the  unconscious,  There  is  no 
abtolntc  forgctfutncss.  The  mind  holds  its  entire  p.ist  iword  —  if  only  we 
could  turn  the  attention  on  it.  —  Introspection  sliows  that  an  important  part 
of  mind  Li  made  up  of  'fringes'  —  elements  which  are  unnoticed,  but  whose 
lacV  n-ould  make  consciousness  narrow  and  barren.  When  the  mind  is 
most  active,  its  power  of  associating  isgTcatcst.andcooscqucntly  its  content 
reaches  a  maximum  richness.  It  \i.  a  wrong  tendency  in  psychology  to 
narrow  consciousnesnt  down  to  the  clear  point  of  attention.  Unlixatcd 
memory  reverberations  are  in  every  stale  of  consciousness,  and  give  the 
specific  coloring  to  the  personality.  Keprcxluction  and  recognition  receive 
no  adequate  explanation  from  theories  of  memory  as  a  fuuction  of  organic 


matter.  ■  Knownnesa,'  whlcli  appears  in  recognttioD,  is  quite  io«xplica.ble 
in  terms  o(  ease  acquired  through  repetition.  Hcct^nition  b  a  judgment, 
and  a  refiraduitd  idea  must  be  present  to  mcdlAlc  comparison.  Though 
repetition  may  modify  a  «i-iikJtion,  ciie  modibcaliou  citnnul  be  inavn,  unJesa 
the  unmodified  form  is  reproducible.  j    j^j    Benfley 

I>u  Au/mtrksamkeil  ufitt  dU  FttakHen  der  Sintusorgant ;  Zwtittr 
Beitrag.  W.  Heinrich.  Z.  i.  f  s.  u.  I'hys.  <1.  Sinn.  XI,  5  u.  6,  S. 
410-430- 

Thli  paper  continues  and  doses  the  author's  account  at  hb  invcsttgatioD 
of  the  cli&iigcs  in  tiic  ])eriphcral  or^an  ol  vi^ioii  whicli  accompany  attention- 
Series  of  expifrimcins  were  pi:rfonncd  in  oril«r  to  tliscover  the  degree  ol 
accommodation  in  the  c)-c  fur  parax!;t1  objects,  when  the  attention  i^  directed 
to  these  objects.  Var^-ing  di»t.\ncea  were  used  both  for  the  object  in  th« 
line  of  regard  and  for  the  paraxial  objects,  and  the  tRecl  of  each  variation 
on.  the  curvature  ol  tiic  lens  was  observed.  Measurements  were  also  inude 
«f  the  vari;ttiuns  in  the  focal  lines,  du«  to  differences  in  the  ajigles  of  inci- 
dence of  the  raj-s  of  li^hi  passing  from  an  object  through  tlie  optic  centre 
of  the  lei».  The  experiments  show  tliat  the  eye  does  possess  a  general, 
though  not  an  accurate,  power  of  accommodation  for  objects  in  the  kide 
field  oi  vi&ion.  —The  author  remarks  tital  these  results  confirm  vrh.-it  he  has 
alrca^iy  said  :  that  it  ix  not  the  attention  which  chooses  an  idea  at  pleasure, 
but  that  the  physiological  conditions  change  in  8uch  a  way  that  at  one  time 
tlicy  favor  the  c^ect  of  certain  stimuli,  and  the  ideas  dependent  upon  tlieae 
stimuli  become  more  distinct.  He  notices,  also,  that  ajiy  process,  such  as 
deep  breathing,  which  affects  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  viill  modify  the 
process  of  attention,  and  may  ]>c  a  factor  in  tlie  so-called  oscillations  of 
attention.  — Subsequent  papers  tvUI  take  up  the  question  how  far  the  piin- 
ciplcs  which  have  been  found  to  hold  good  lor  vision  cao  be  carried  over 
into  other  sensed epartmcntii.  ALtce  I    Hamlin 

A  Stuify  of  the  Mob.  Riiitis  SiDls.  .^tIanlic  Monthly,  February, 
189s,  pp.  188-197.  A  Study  0/  ^feH^ai  Epidemics.  By  the  same, 
Century  Magazine^  October,  i8tj6,  pp,  848-533. 

A  mob  is  not  formed  of  its  own  accord  :  it  reeds  an  instigator  who  shall 
l^ve  it  impulse.  Just  as  in  llu-  individual,  so  in  a  mob.  a  strong,  sudden 
excitement  hypnotiies.  Hypnotic  stales  are  also  induced  by  'fascination.' 
The  individual  fixes  his  cyea  on  a  briUianc  point  and  thus  falls  Into  a  stupor. 
Id  which  slate  he  imitates  all  the  movement*  ol  the  experimenter.  So  the 
mob  Is  ■  fascinated'  by  the  hero.  The  man  of  the  mob  suffers  a  loss  of 
individuality.  Our  voluntary'  movements  give  us  our  strongest  sense  of  our 
own  individuality.  The  man  ul  the  mob  has  hts  voluntary  movements 
Inhibited,  and  the  fcdlng  of  individuality  is  literally  stiuecicd  out  of  liitn. 
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Intensity  in  the  feeling  of  personaKty  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  ol 
aggregated  men ;  and  the  self  of  the  mob  becomes  stronger,  the  more  it 
consumes  the  individual  self.  The  hypnotic  states  induced  by  really  great 
men,  —  prophets,  kings,  and  priests,  are  a  species  ol' elective  somnambulism ': 
the  image  of  the  leader  is  all-absorbing,  no  one  else  can  influence  —  an 
influence  of  personality.  The  hypnotic  state  induced  by  mob  heroes  is  a 
kind  of  "^indifferent  somnambulism':  any  one  can  influence  and  divert  the 
crowd  —  an  influence  of  idea  or  object.  The  mob  has  its  origin  in  a  con- 
stitutional (acquired)  predisposition,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  to  pass  into 
hypnotic  states.  This  disposition  is  a  matter  of  evolution  —  a  characteristic 
acquired  through  the  pressure  of  social  laws  and  monotony  of  environment 
The  tiresome,  dull,  monotonous,  and  servile  life,  for  example,  of  women, 
soldiers,  and  the  lower  social  strata,  predisposes  them  to  social  hypnotization. 
Mobbism  seems,  for  tliis  reason,  to  be  characteristic  of  the  lower  social 
strata.  —  In  his  second  article  Mr.  Sidis  continues  the  same  thoughts  on 
the  origin  of  the  mob.  The  leading  points  are :  that  the  chief  phenomenon 
of  hypnosis  is  susceptibility  to  suggestion ;  that  man,  as  the  social  animal 
par  excellence,  becomes,  through  environment  and  social  pressure,  charac- 
teristically susceptible  to  suggestion  and  hypnotization  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
mental  epidemics  (mobbism)  arc  due  to  social  self-hypnotization. 

J.  D.  LOGAK. 

Voluntary  Action.     G.  F.  Stout.     Mind,  No,  19,  pp.  354-366. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  voluntary  choice  all  considerations  of  the 
actual  motor  eflicacy  of  various  conations  are  irrelevant,  although  the  belief 
that  bodily  movements  are  practically  certain,  or  at  least  possible,  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  attitude  of  the  agent  Excluding  all  modes  ol 
conation  which  do  not  include  the  idea  of  an  end,  and  all  longings  after  the 
unattainable,  the  difference  between  the  conation  called  a  determination  of 
the  will  and  other  conations  is  the  difference  between  volition  and  desire. 
A  volition  is  a  desire  qualified  by,  or  defined  in,  the  judgment  that  we  are 
going  to  realize  an  end,  if  possible.  Introspective  analysis  exhibits  the 
conative  tendency  as  the  reason  of  the  judgment  —  as  that  peculiar  kind  of 
reason  which  we  call  a  motive.  This  account  explains  the  characteristics 
of  volition.  In  motived  action,  a  conflict  of  impulses  ceases  :  we  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  The  psychological  strength  of  a  volition,  or  its 
power  to  maintain  itself,  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  effect  which  the 
judgment  and  est.tblished  belief  that  we  are  going  to  realize  such  an  end 
has  on  the  general  flow  of  mental  activity,  this  judgment  or  belief  shaping 
our  thoughts  and  other  volitions  into  consistency  with  itself  ;  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  identification  of  the  willed  line  of  conduct  with  the  idea  of  the 
self,  all  opposing  influences  creating  the  idea  of  personal  failure  or  success, 
and  thus,  again,  appealing  to  the  most  ultimate  and  intimate  of  motives,  the 
integrity  (literal)  of  the  moral  person;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  an  aver- 
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sion  to  a  state  of  irre»>luua[].  nhlch  -is  itself  dbagr«eahle,  but  becomes 
inteimified  by  the  idea  of  vrhal  our  fellows  may  think  of  us.  Id  die  sirictcat 
(ense  of  the  word,  an  involuntary  action  is  one  whicli  takes  place  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  voluntary  rcsoluliun  which  exbts  siinulianeou»ty  with  it,  and  is  not 
displaced  by  it.  A  voluntary  act  is  one  which  takes  (^lace  in  eonit«|ueiice 
of  the  judgmeut  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  perform  it.  The  con- 
verse b  not  true.  The  act  is  not  voluntary  when  the  judgment,  that  tie 
action  is  (joing  to  take  place,  ariseii  because  the  aaion  is  already  otherwise 
delennined  ;  l!ic  judgment  is  not  the  condition  or  c.iu.te  of  the  action.  An 
act  which  U  apparently  vitluntary,  may  be  said  to  be  involuntar;,  when  the 
volition  oi  the  moment  is  discordant  with  the  general  volition  of  a  lifetimev 
and  remorse  follows.  A  man's  sj-slem  of  conallve  tendencies  has  not  found 
fair  play,  and  has  not  developed  itKlf  in  conscious ncs«.  These  tendencies 
would  determine  volition,  even  tf  they  did  not  determine  the  act.  Again, 
the  action  may  take  effect  before  decision  has  been  arrived  at;  we  may 
act,  before  wc  know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  The  act  is  then  ittx-ol- 
untary,  because  it  is  contrary  to  volUinn,  which  demands  suspension  of 
juilgment  until  the  mind  i&  made  up.  And  finally,  an  apparently  voluntary 
act  is  still  involuntary  when,  like  a  reflex  action,  it  is  contrary  to  the  express 
volition  at  the  moment  Psychologically,  the  qu»tion  between  the  dctcr- 
miiitsts  and  their  opponents  can  only  be  put  thus:  Vat*  volition  always 
follow  the  suougcsl  motive?  Allowing  fully  for  the  cxiiklence  of  ma^^ed 
moti/cs,  and  also  for  the  sUcngth  whicli  a  motive  derives  from  ita  connec- 
tion with  thu  tola]  mi^ntal  organisation,  llie  advocate  of  contingent  freedom 
cannot  show  tliat  our  lesoluiions  are  not  formed  on  titc  line  of  the  strongest 


motive. 


J.  D.  Logan. 


Vimtinet  tfe  fa  atnsert'aHm  tAa  Ifs  en/anls.      Lombroso.      Rev. 
Ph.,  XXI,  ro,  pp.  3;y-39«>- 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  children  is  their  instinct  for 
self-preservation.  This  is  manifested  physiologically  by  heightened  activity 
of  bodily  function  and  lessened  sensibility  to  pain.  On  the  psychological 
side,  it  finds  expression  in  th>e  law  of  economy  of  effort.  As  far  as  pu»!iible, 
t1ie  chilli  makes  use  of  gestures  and  imitative  laitKuage,  refuses  to  employ 
new  terms,  and  continuci  to  mispronounce  words,  even  after  he  is  perfectly 
able  to  speak  them  rorrectly.  The  same  economic  tendency  appears  in  hia 
conceptions.  These  are  essentially  concrete,  and,  when  once  thty  have 
been  arranged  in  a  systematic  order,  there  is  llie  greatest  objection  to  a 
new  arrangement  .Again,  the  child  is  adapted  to  pleasure,  and  instinctively 
avoids  pain.  His  love  is  conAned  to  «ucb  objects  as  are  useful  or  pleasant 
to  him.  Disjilays  of  affection  or  sympathy  are  to  he  explained  by  reference 
to  the  tendency  to  imitation.  Love  which  is  at  all  emotion.il  is  found  only 
in  abnormal  children.  In  like  manner,  the  same  universal  law  is  displayed 
in  the  mor-il  life.    The  child  Is  ai  bollom  a  thorough-going  egoist,  who 
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leama  hy  de-grccs  that  unplca^iLRt  canseiiuenceft  follow  lying  and  other  sins. 
In  slion,  the  Uw  which  rules  all  sociological  and  ps) cholo^ical  nunife.su- 
tioos,  the  law  of  the  Icsun  posxiblc  effort,  is  Kuj)rcme  in  child  life. 

Gkacs  Nkal  D01.SOH. 

I^  moi  des  meurants,     V.  Euger.     Rev,  Ph.,  XXI,  to,  pp.  327-36S. 

In  the  JsnuAty  number  of  the  Rtvue,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
tnental  experiences  ol  men  who  have  been  iu  linmincnt  danger  of  deaili.  and 
cotncs  to  the  lollowing  concluuona  conccroiDK  them,  (t)  Tlic  child  in 
danger  does  not  realize  his  condition.  He  liu  no  vision  of  his  eclf.  t>.,  of 
his  past,  because  as  yet  his  self  docs  not  exist.  (2)  The  adult  hns  a  self, 
wluch  43  llie  result  of  his  past  cxptricnces.  When  in  danger  of  death,  by 
a  sort  of  reaction  he  see*  tills  self,  (JJ  When  death  comes  gradually, 
disease  &upprc&scs  the  idea  of  imniiacnt  death,  and,  with  it,  the  correlative 
Idea  of  Eclf.  —  The  present  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject 
M.  i^^igcr  lirst  rcpliui  tu  the  criiici.inis  of  Soilitr,  which  Appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  the  RtX'Ht,  and  decidco  thai  tlit  letter's  theory  is  applii.al>lv 
only  in  cases  of  syncope,  extreme  weakne&s,  .ind  the  like,  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  article  is  devoted  to  instances  of  last  words  of  hbioric  persons,  to 
death-bed  confessions,  and  to  the  mental  experiences  of  people  who  have 
just  missed  death.  The  conclusion  reached  \%  that  the  special,  spontaneous 
reaction  of  memory  to  ihc  idea  of  deatli  lakes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
visuatited  dream.  There  are  all  dcjfrecB,  from  those  which  find  a  verbal  ex- 
pression to  the  visions  of  the  jiiisl  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  arc  so  com- 
mon among  the  dying.  The  important  clement  always  present  is  the  idc* 
of  death,  which  is  necessary  to  call  up  into  consciousness  the  past,  t>.,  the 
•elf. 

"^  Grace  Neai-  Dolsox. 

Some  Preiimhtnry   Experimentt  sn    Vision  unthaut   Jmiersion  0/  the 
Htlinat Image.     G.  M.  Stkattov.     Psych.  Kev.,  Ill,  6,  pp.  6ii-6iy. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  inverted  images  on  the  retina  arc  necessary  for 
upright  virion.  Kut  eKpuriments  weaken  this  theory.  By  means  of  an 
optical  instrument.  In  which  all  objects  appear  inverted,  an  upright  retinal 
image  is  obtained.  An  inslnimcnl  of  this  kind  was  placed  over  one  eye, 
and  the  other  darkened.  The  first  day  it  was  worn  seven  hours,  then 
mnoved  with  closed  cyca  ;  and  the  subject  blindfolded.  The  second  day 
tti«  apparatus  was  replaced,  and  worn  twelve  and  a  half  hours.  The  third 
day  it  was  worn  two  hours.  At  first  all  objects  seemed  to  be  inverted,  and 
did  not  appear  lo  be  real  things.  All  movements  of  the  body  were  awk- 
ward and  uncertain,  and  were  more  definite  when  matle  independently  of 
vision.  Gradually  the  now  order  of  objects  began  to  l>e  real,  and  vi.tttal 
perceptions  corresponded  with  tactual.  Near  objects  were  the  first  to  seem 
in  position,  and  liwr,  disunt  objects  were  more  or  less  accurately  located. 
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The  experiment  was  not  continued  long  tnough  to  undo  All  past  experience, 
but  it  icems  lu  %\\avi  that  upright  vision  does  not  depend  on  inverted  images. 
Uprigltl  ^-ision  is  simply  cuaiomarj-  vision.  EowiK  P.  Robins. 

Ueber  autokmetisthe  Empfindungeti.     Sic«.  Kxker.    Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys, 
(1,  Sinu,,  XII,  s.  (>.  I'l>-  313-330- 

When  a  small,  illuminated  point,  in  an  otlicrwi(«  dark  room,  is  ste&dily 
fix;ited,  it  appears,  alter  an  interval,  10  move.  The  a[>parcnt  nuovcment  is 
iintt  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  the  point  returning  alter  each  cxcuRtion 
to  the  slariing-placc.  This  phenumctiun  is  closely  related  to  the  apparent 
movement  of  a  small  stntioiiiiry  blatlc  dot  on  n  light  Acid.  The  rxplanalioQ 
of  the  latter  will  be  a  part  of  the  exphnation  of  llic  former,  And  so  will  be 
first  in  order,  lijcperinients  are  adduced  to  show  that  a  visual  xenxaiion 
near  the  lower  limcn  of  pcrcL-ption  (given  by  a  very  faint  or  a  very  &ma|] 
•timutux)  aflecU  not  only  the  part  of  the  retina  directly  siimulated,  bul, 
after  A  time,  adjacent  iioints.  Tlds  whole  area  afFcrietl  may  Ik  called  the 
Akliomkreis,  and  <Uftcrs  from  the  "  dispersion  circle,"  as  the  latter  increases 
the  apparent  Rjce  of  the  ubjecl.  and  make^  it  less  distinct.  When  the  field 
\%  filled  with  objects,  the  relative  pusition  of  the  objects  is  determined  by  the 
local  tigns  of  the  retina.  When,  however,  a  weak  stimulus,  such  as  lias 
been  described,  is  given  in  a  homogeneous  field,  an  imperfect  idea  of  loca- 
tion ari»c&,  due  to  the  partial  absence  of  comparable  positions.  The  stimu- 
lus may  atfi-ct  siicccssircly  dilTt.-rent  portionttof  the  Aktionskrtis,  and  thus 
give  the  sensation  of  movement.  —  If  now  the  conditions  are  changed,  and 
a  light  point  is  seen  in  a  darkened  room,  ihe  relative  position  of  objects  is 
entirely  lacking,  and  the  illusion  of  movement  becomes  more  complele.  As 
the  object  sccmi)  to  move,  we  itnaginc  wc  arc  following  it  with  the  fnation 
point,  and,  as  no  other  objects  are  present  to  determine  the  tnie  direction,  the 
false  idea  that  wc  are  turning  our  eyes  steadily  may  continue  as  long  -is  the 
apparent  movement  follows  a  given  direction.  Conwqucntly  the  apparent 
movement  may  become  very  great.  This  happens  thi?  more  easily  because 
the  muscles  effecting  eye-movement  give  bul  a  poor  and  inaccurate  account 
of  direction,  and  do  not  tell  us  that  the  line  of  sight  has  remained  unaltered. 

I.   M.  Bbntlbv. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND   EPISTEMOLOttlCAL. 

Uher  naivfit   tind  kritiuhm  Reaiismus.      W.  W'undt.     Phil.  Slud., 
XII,  3.  pp.  307-.toS- 

Thii  article  is  a  criticism  of  the  '  Immanente  Philosophie,'  in  the  interests 
of  which  the  Zeilich.  fiir  imm.  PkUoi.  was  lately  founded  in  Germany  by 
M.  R.  Kauffmann.  w-iib  ihc  cooperation  of  W,  Schuppc  and  R.  v.  Schubert- 
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Sl/SfMARIE^'  or  ARTICLES. 


Soldem.  The  n^ttnes  of  A.  v.  Leclair  and  J.  Rchmkc  are  also  mentioned 
u  bcloiifing  to tbc school  ta  th«  inlroducUon  (oilie article,  Wundtahowa 
thai '  Realism '  is  not  by  any  means  an  unambiguous  term.  If  it  is  delined 
as  '  llie  knowledge  of  concrete  reality  contained  in  experience  which  has 
been  fiiUil^cd  t>y  no  prvjudicL-s  or  arbitrary  caiMtructions,'  il  U  yet  not  easy 
to  tletemiine  what  ia  lb  us  given  to  the  naive  conscloianeu.  Tor  what  is 
usually  rej^ardcd  as  ■  naive'  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  largely  the  jjroiluct  of 
logical  reflection  and  abstraction.  It  is  imposKiblc  lor  the  individual  to 
rediscover  from  his  own  coiisciouaiiesa  what  wu»  Its  urigtnol  condition. 
The  only  means  by  which  we  tan  form  any  correct  idea  of  this  starung- 
poini.  and  of  llie  progress  from  naWe  to  critical  Kcaliam.  is  by  referring  to 
the  actual  procedure  of  the  sciences,  as  shown  in  their  history.  The  pht- 
losopiier  has  not  to  constrU'Ct  a  thcofy  of  knowWge  from  his  own  conscioua- 
Dc«s,  but  Uc  muM  be  guided  in  hb  formulation  of  principles  by  observation 
of  the  way  in  whiuh  thinking  has  actually  built  up  the  various  sciences.  A 
theory  of  knowledge  which  is  in  opposition  lo  tlu-  procedure  of  the  sciences, 
is  falac.  This  is  the  principle  which  the  author  constnntly  employs  in 
criticising  thf  doc Irines  of  the  'Immanejile  I'hilosophie.' — The  (undaimcntal 
tenet  of  ti)iH  scltool  consists  In  a  denial  that  any  knowledge  ato  trnimcend 
the  facts  of  conaciousaeas.  Taking  the  conscious  content  iisctf,  we  find 
that  it  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  the  thinking  Kgo,  as  subject,  and  of  the 
sensation-content,  as  object.  These  two  element  Ktiind  in  relation,  and 
mutually  condition  each  other-  The  individual  Ego,  however,  presupposes 
a  uDi\'ersal  or  generic  Ego  {£altuHgst»Aisig/s  Uh).  Identity  and  Caus- 
ality arc  the  two  laws  under  which  the  thinking  Kgo  orders  and  arranges 
its  conscious  content,  the  former  being  the  only  source  of  necessity.  The 
Standpoint  of  the  nuiural  sciences  is  distlnguislicd  front  that  of  psychology, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  deals  with  objects  that  arc  immediately  present  to 
a  plurality  of  observers,  while  the  object*  of  the  taller  are  '  inimediaic "  for 
only  a  single  observer.  — Theae  poaiiions,  as  vicll  ^l.h  some  minor  points  of 
the  '  Immanente  Plillosophie,'  are  discussed  at  length  by  the  author.  It  is 
shown  (i)  tb.it  ihe  description  which  this  school  gives  of  the  naive  con- 
sciousness, as  immediately  knowing  its  c«periencc  as  conscious  content  and 
in  relation  to  a  subject,  is  mistaken.  Immediate  experience,  as  well  as  the 
procedLire  of  science,  shows  that  the  unreflcctivc  consciousness  begins  with 
the  experience  of  cxlcrtial  objects :  the  relatiion  lo  the  Kgo  .is  conscious 
subject  is  known  only  through  subscquenl  reflection.  (2)  The  notion  of 
the  generic  Ego  is  both  ir.insccndcm  and  unmeaning.  (3)  Difference  is 
as  much  a  principle  of  Ihouglit  as  Identity,  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  such 
dividing  line  as  is  supposed  between  Identity  and  Causality.  Even  in 
roathemalical  equations,  wherever  the  notion  of  function  enters,  we  have  a 
necessity  which  is  largely  determined  by  the  principle  of  Causality.  (4) 
The  alleged  distinction  between  psychology  and  the  natural  sciences  is 
fllogical,  and  does  not  correspond  to  the  sclual  course  of  knowledge  in 
dealing  with  mental  and  physical  phenomena — InVol.XIII,  No,  i  of  the 
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Studien.  ihc  author  give*,  under  the  same  title  as  that  of  the  present  article, 
a  detailed  critictsm  of  Aveoarius  and  his  school-  Some  account  of  this 
paper  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.  .    j^  p 

Sur  Pidie  dt  mmbrf.     E.  LeRov  et  G.  Vincent.     Rev.  de  Mrft., 

IV,  6.  pp.  75»-75S- 

This  article  pioposcs  lo  account  (i)  for  the  riKorousncss,  (2)  for  ih«  ex- 
planatory power,  of  the  science  of  number.  The  first  is  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  intrinsic  coneepU  of  the  mind's  own  nature,  ©iicrating  according  to  its 
own  Uws  -,  the  second,  hy  their  operating;  u|>oii  noiiotu  imposed  either  by 
experience  or  by  intuition.  Number  is  shown  to  satisfy  these  requirements, 
being  generated  from  the  notion  of  a  symbol,  that  is,  of  a  posited  unity,  by 
the  logical  activity  of  the  mind.  The  same  activity  develops  the  whoie 
science  of  arithmetic,  which  ift  merely  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
may  be  performed  on  the  basis  of  these  symbols,  even  to  the  '  transliiiltc' 
number  of  Cantor.  That  it  is  not  a  l-iutolo^,  but  leads  to  new  results,  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  mind.  Thus  *'  the  object  of  science  is  to  establish 
such  a  correspondence  between  thought  and  the  external  world,  th.il  it  may 
be  possible  to  look  upon  the  mind  as  a  notation  of  nature,  or  upon  nature 
as  a  notation  of  the  mind."  F   C  S  S 

La  phitatephit  tomme  attitude.     B.  Gibson.     Rev.  de  M^t.,  IV,  pp. 
713-737- 

The  attitude  of  men  to  the  n-orld  of  thing^s  may  be  strictly  scicntiBc  :  this 
attitude  is  best  exvmpltlied  by  the  mathematician,  who  aims  to  satisfy  the 
intelligence  by  dcscrihinjt  the  world-movement  in  terms  of  m»thcmatical 
functions  of  some  all-embracing  formula.  But  there  is  the  thoroughly 
human  attitude  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as  self-determined  members 
of  one  organic  whole.  The  basis  of  this  attitude  is  strictly  phitoaopbicaL 
The  world  is  only  as  we  know  it :  the  Implicit  rationality  of  things  is  made 
explicit  in  the  human  consciousacss.  Bui  though  consciousness  makes 
the  world.  i.e.,  the  (otmQj,  yet  our  very  jf//'-con&dousncss  at  once  separates 
us  from,  and  uniiv«  us  to,  the  cvsmos.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  w« 
arc  self-conscious  that  wc  are  compelled  to  assume  the  philosophical  atti- 
tude, and  seek  again  the  philosophical  union  of  God,  Man,  and  Nature. 
This  is  the  organic  attitude:  the  aim  is  to  realize  the  immanent  ideals  of 
tbc  universe  in  our  own  liie.  This  is  not  a  system  a  tiiation  of  aims,  but 
the  concrete  realitalion  of  the  spiritual  unity  o(  t^>od,  Man,  and  Nature. 
To  this  end  we  must  coflpcTate  with  the  whole  of  which  wc  arc  but  parts  or 
functions.  This  spiritual  unity  is  realized  when  men  submit  their  wills  to 
the  divine  purpose  of  tlie  universe  through  love  for  man  and  God. 

J.  D.  Logan. 


Sl/MMAR/ES  OF  ART/CLES, 

Mttaphysik  unit  GaehichU  dtr  PkihsophU.     Dr.    Richard   Wamle. 
A.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Ill,  1,  pp.  1-9. 

Now-a-iUys  ontologiciU  questions  are  set  aside  as  insoluble  riddles.  But 
^nce  these  were  the  problems  of  Cireek  Pliilosophy,  we  ornnol  comprehend 
llie  movcinentot  tliought  from  HeracHlus  to  Aristoilc,  unless  wc  renew  our 
iDtereat  in  tli«  questions  thus  set  aside.  The  problem  of  tlie  Greeks  was 
one  which  still  prcscats  itself  to  us  at  ihc  present  day :  viz.,  How  ia  clia.nge 
possible  if  being  i&pcrmancDt?  To  tliis  Hcraclitusicplicd  that  chaagc  alone 
Is  real,  and  there  is  no  |>ernianent  at  all.  Bui  {rom  Parmenides  there  ramc 
the  complcmcniar)'  assertion  that  change  is  mere  illusion,  while  Irue  being 
is  permanent,  as  we  find  it  in  thought.  While  eitcli  of  these  views  was 
emphasized  »nd  developed  by  Craiylus,  Zeno,  and  ilie  Sophists,  the  I'ytho- 
rcans  nought  to  unite  them ;  apd  so  they  liandeJ  down  to  Plato  two  prin- 
ciples :  (I)  there  ia  permanent  being,  and  (i)  there  is  an  actual  becom- 
ing. Plato's  synthesis  of  these  principles  consisted  in  setting  up  the  Idi-a, 
the  Form,  as  the  true  being,  apart  from  the  process  <A  cvcnta,  but  yet  giving 
continuity  to  (hat  proceac.  1'hi.i  poailton  is  not  mysticism,  it  ia  true  phi- 
losophy :  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  true  being  should  change.  There  were, 
howftx'er,  dilhcultics  in  Plato's  position.  Aristotle  had  the  aculencss  to  see 
these,  although  he  had  not  the  mctaphysieal  genius  to  solve  them.  He 
attempted  the  impossible  task  of  bringinj^  the  Idcjt  witliln  the  process,  and 
(ailed,  as  do  those  who,  in  our  day,  seek  "the  law  in  the  atom,"  His  posi- 
tion was  that  of  the  old  Ilytozoistn  :  he  sought  to  unite  matter  and  force, 
_  a  union  which  is  inconceivable.  ^^  MiiiKLEjOHN. 

Thion'a  du  mondt  txtirieur.    J.   Payot.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,  is,  pp. 
44^480. 

Any  present-day  theory  of  the  external  world  may  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  recent  or  contemporary  philosophical  sol  uliunit  of  the  problem  of 
knowledge.  General  agrccracnt  may  here  bu  sought  in  the  dictum  thai  "  wc 
know  only  our  states  of  consciousness  and  their  interrelation."  MntcriaUsm 
of  the  older  type  is  no  longer  extant,  though  a  revival  of  some  of  the  incon* 
tisiencies  with  which  such  meuphysic  was  burdened  is  to  be  found  in  the 
■mnsfigured  realism '  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy.  As  type  of  an  opposite 
philosophy,  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  philosophy  of  Stuart  Mill,  which 
m.iy  properly  be  classed  as  sceptical  idealism,  in  diKtinction  from  idealism 
of  the  objective  type.  Willi  Mill,  sensations  and  groups  of  sensations, 
amon^  which  tbeie  subsists  a  certain  order  of  association,  together  with 
expectation,  account  not  only  [or  my  present  perception,  but  for  my  belief 
in  an  external  world.  ■  Permanent  possibilities  of  sensation'  tuke  the  place  of 
a  material  suhMratum.  The  order  to  which  sensations,  associated  in  space 
and  time,  are  subjected,  la  an  order  of  succession  and  an  order  of  simulta- 
neity,    llul  Mill  fails  to  sec  that  a  merely  temporal  order  ia  insufficient  to 
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accADiit  for  true  objectivit)-.  He  should  have  seen  that  the  ftpadal  and 
icmgioral  relations  between  sensations  arc,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing  less 
thao  the  law  ot  causality,  and  that  cUcwhcrc  his  sceptical  attitude  with 
regard  to  causality  is  dcMruciive  o(  Iiiii  Llieopy  ol  the  external  world.  This 
panial  view  of  objectivity  alacj  jKevenis  Iiim  from  seeing  that  ■  cx|H:cUtion ' 
is,  ie  reality,  the  manifestation  of  a  deeper  principle,  vii.,  the  will-to-live  ;  of 
which  empiricism  is  able  to  furnish  only  tlie  outward  expression. —With 
metaphysic  of  the  foregoing  lypi-,  and  indeed  with  an^  idealiittic  poAilion 
«hatk>ver,  Spencer  evidently  posjiesses  little  sympathy.  To  the  idealist,  he 
submits,  Tcaitnn  isauobjeclalrooslof  superstitious  veneration.  Gut,  asrcason 
means  coinplcxity,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  a  simpler dMum  of  conscioiu- 
ness.  This  may  lie  found  in  the  'affirmation'  which  dimple  percrpiion  yicldH. 
We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  criterion  of  truth  —  the  ■  inconccivnliility 
of  the  ne^Alivc'  Hut  the  cmploymcnl  of  this  principle  evidently  pre- 
suppci«es  a  certain  hidividual  power  of  rellcction  ;  hence  iliere  i^  need  of  a 
second  criterion,  by  wliich  to  jud^c  of  the  applicability  of  tiie  tirst  For 
this  we  arc  referred  to  the  uniformity  of  ancestral  experience  and  Ihc 
doctrine  of  evolution.  We  arc  at  last  thrown  biwrit  upon  experience;  nnd 
thus  Spencer's  attack  upon  idealism,  here  directed  against  the  pretentious 
claims  of  reason,  declares  its  incompetency.  Uut  no  idealist  has  doubted 
the  iniolliblc  dictum  of  toDsciousness  that  '  there  is  ao  object  external  to  mc 
and  inileiwndeiil  of  me."  Iiatht:r,  idcalinm  directs  its  criticimn  against  the 
»up])o»cri  exiwence  of  an  iinltnowalik-  substratum,  in  sup]>ort  of  which 
Spencer's  positive  justification  of  realism  ts  udduced :  it  is  an  unwarranted 
reduplication  of  reality  which  finds  no  justification,  even  in  Spencer's  own 
theory,  as  ao  hypoihesia  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  our  phenomenal 
world.  Finally,  even  the  law*  which  serve  as  the  cKpUnalion  of  the  latter 
..would  lose  tlieir  validity,  if  referred  lo  an  ultimate  source  which  is  unknow- 
ie.  —  Thus,  the  intcrmcdiar}*  position,  thai  the  laws  substsUng  bctweeo 
ensations  and  sensation  groups  are  in  themselves  eternal  and  immutable,  is 
left  untouched  by  these  two  writers.  According  to  the  author,  the  primary 
fact  of  existence  is  the  '  will-io-Hve,'  of  which  Ihc  empirical  manifestation  is 
expecution.  By  means  of  this,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation of  sensations  in  space  and  time,  which  is  to  say  the  law  of  causality, 
we  are  enabled,  chiefly  by  the  sensation  of  muscular  effort,  to  distin^ish 
between  an  illusory  Morld  of  mere  perception  and  a  worhl  of  exicm^d 
objects.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  objective  character  of  Uie  law  of  causality 
and  the  will-to-live,  an  objective  world  in  space  and  lime  is  made  possible. 

Cari.  V.  TOWKR. 
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On  (he  Tnttrpretaticn  of  Piato^s  Parmmides.     A,  E  Ta^xor.     Mind, 
Na  19,  pi>.  397-3i6;  No.  30,  pp.  483-507  ;  No.  ai,  pp.  <^q. 

Three  thcorirt  Itave  hcen  advanced  a^  intrT]>T«  tat  ions  of  the  Farmmidts  : 
(i)  Anciently  It  waa  regarded  as  a  ucatlae  ol  my&Ucal  theology;  (2)  tlie 
ParmiHtdis  is  a  resutement  by  Placo  of  M«gariao  objcclJoos  to  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  met  by  couDtcr-dcmonstralion  of  ttic  equal  unsatisfactorincss 
of  tlic  Mcgarian  'one';  (3)  llic  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas  are 
pcrfeellyscrioiiK,  and  the  hypotheses  coiistitule  not  oiily  the  refutation  of  aa 
opponent,  Init  the  foundation  of  a  newer  and  sounder  ideal  t1ic»ry.  None 
of  these  theories  is  saiiftfaclory.  The  author  thinks  (hat  interpretation  wiJI 
have  the  hijjhcst  claim  to  acceptance,  which  succeeds  bi^si  in  establisliing  a 
\-iUl  connection  between  the  criticism  of  Idcasin  the  first  part  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  results  of  the  conDicting  hypotheses  In  the  second.  The  problem 
U,  therefore,  to  liiid  In  the  antinomies  of  the  last  ihrc^-tjuarierit  of  the 
diaJo]|;ue,  the  solution  of  the  dilBculties  niiscd  in  the  first  quarter  of  it.  In 
the  ricw  of  SuiTate».  there  is  a  world  of  sensilile  things,  and  there  is  also  a 
world  of  Ideas  or  Forms ;  sensible  things  are  what  tbcy  are.  by  virtue  of 
participation  in  one  or  more  of  these  independent  forms;  the  forms,  however, 
exist  (or  thcmaclvcs  -apart'  (139  E)  from  the  sensible  world.  I'arnienides 
at  once  atUcks  the  wca.k  point  in  the  position  of  Socrates,  viz.,  tliat,  in  bis 
attempt  to  explain  the  real  world,  Socrates  had  si-i  up  anutlirr  which  cannot, 
by  any  intelligible  device,  be  made  to  fall  within  iL  Socrates  severs  unity 
Eroin  diversity,  and  becomes  involved  in  the  impossible  task  of  showing  how 
these  incompatibles  come  into  connection.  The  world  of  ideas  and  the 
world  of  appearance  fall  liopclcssly  apart.  The  former  can  be  neither  (n) 
the  taittt,  nor  (*)  the  trutii  of  the  perceived  world.  The  author,  in  1  de- 
tailed analyuls  of  this  arftumcnt  (130  B  to  133  D),  slates  in  txlemo  his  dls* 
agreement  with  Jackson  and  others,  who  find  in  the  ' paradcigmatic '  Idea  a 
new  vcrsioti  of  Platotiism  which  is  free  from  tlie  diflicultie*  of  the  supposed 
earlier  theory  of  ^ttfcfit.  In  133  B-rJS  R  **  \\%tK  tlic  second  part  of  the 
polemic  against  the  errois  of  a  hasty  idealism.  In  the  first  part,  the  proof 
went  to  show  thjt  the  (1817  of  Socrates  cannot  be  the^twivi/of  tlie  world's 
cxbtcDcc  ;  in  the  second  part,  the  proof  goes  to  show  that  they  cannot  con^ 
Stitute  its  truth.  II  the  world  of  Fonritt  exists,  it  is  at  k-ast  incapable  of 
catering  into  our  knowledge.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  Idea's  trans- 
cendence. The  cardinal  error  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  absolute  severance 
between  the  Idea  and  the  sensible  world  with  which  he  started,  and  in  its 
logical  result  of  taking  unity,  on  the  one  hand,  as  separable  from  diversity, 
and  multiplicity,  on  the  other,  as  divorced  from  unity.  1'he  tn-o  points  In 
the  Socratic  doctrine  which  Purmcnidcs  attacks  arc  the  following :  that 
the  Ideas  are  (i)  x^p»,  (1)  avra  Kaf  avra.  Tlicsc  obiectioos  arc  meant 
to  place  the  inherent  dualism  of  this  would-be  monism  in  the  clrarcBt  light. 
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In  the  secoad  p:irt  of  the  dialogue,  we  find  some  indication  of  Plato's  own 
juxxwer  to  these  i>bjectios».  The  purpose  o{  the  ParmenitUs  is  to  establish 
thv  abstmct  conception  of  the  world  u  a  system  whicli  i&  the  outgrowth  o( 
a  Miigk  principle,  and  thus  to  reconcile  its  unity  with  its  diversity. 

In  tlic  Harmcnidcaii  hypothcxcs,  the  'one  '  and  the  ■  rnxny '  do  not  refer  to 
the  contrasted  workU  of  lileaa  and  sensible  things.  This  earlier  dualism 
of  the  supposed  two  worlds  lias  been  abandoned.  For  Plikto  the  '  ideal ' 
world  means  the  real  world,  in  so  far  as  h  is  an  object  of  knowledge;  and 
the  problem  how  one  '  Idcit '  can  be  present  in  many  '  things,'  and  the 
problem  how  one  '  Idea,'  while  preserving  its  unity,  can  enter  into  relations 
with  many  other  '  Ideas,' are  only  two  ways  of  raising  the  same  question. 
For  a  thing,  in  the  only  aenac  in  wliich  a  thing  Is  koowable,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  system  of  universab,  or,  in  tlie  Platonic  terminology, 
Ideas.  The  proof  that  unity,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  diversity, 
caoQOt  exist  without  it,  while  dealing  throughout  with  relations  bctwcca 
Ideas,  Is  the  required  solution  of  our  dititcully  about  the  connection  between 
Idea  and  thing.  The  nine  hypotheses  of  the  Parmenidti  fall  into  two 
general  classes.  (•>)  those  which  start  from  the  affirmation  of  the  world's 
unity,  {p)  those  which  begin  by  denying  IL  They  arc  as  follows  :  (i)  If  the 
unity  of  the  world  be  afHrmcd,  what  judgments  can  wc  make  about  that 
unitj'  (I,  3,  3)  ?  (ii)  If  the  unity  of  the  world  be  affirmed,  what  judgments 
can  wc  make  about  its  multiplicity  (4,  ;)?  (Hi)  If  the  unity  of  the  world 
be  denied,  what  judgments  can  we  make  about  that  unity  (0,  7)  f  (iv>  1 1 
the  unity  of  the  world  be  denied,  what  judgments  can  we  make  about  its 
multiplicity  (8,  9)?  'X^z  fit$(  hypothesis  (137-143  3J)  ends  with  ihc  dis- 
proof of  unity.  The  jteoud  hypothesis  ^141  U  to  155  E),  in  the  course  of 
its  development,  disproves  the  rekult  of  the  first,  and  condudi^s  that  we  are 
forced  to  cuucelvc  of  the  ultimate  reality  iasu<:h  way  that  its  unity  permits 
the  recognition  of  all  the  diversity  of  the  actual  world,  as  falling  somehow 
within  iL  Judgments  which  assert  the  world's  unity  or  its  di«-crsily,  which 
attach  to  It  spacial,  temporal,  qualitative,  or  quantitative  relations  of  the 
most  various  kinds,  will  all  have  their  own  truth,  while  none  will  be  the 
whole  truth.  In  concluding  the  argument  at  155  D,  PUto  as.scrts  that  ri  », 
the  supreme  reality,  can  be  the  object  not  only  of  full  knowledge,  but  also 
of  opinion  and  sense- perception.  Here  the  world  of  knowledge  and  the 
world  of  pcrccpUoa  arc  not  two  different  worlds  (as  in  the  Thea<te- 
tui  and  RtpublW),  but  the  same  world,  more  or  less  adequately  appre- 
hended. This  mitkes  the  difiFercncc  between  the  riatonic  ■  one  '  and  such 
X  unity  a«  was  asserted,  ia  the  physical  sphoe,  l>y  the  Eleatics  and,  in  the 
metaphysical,  by  the  Megarians ;  It  also  answers  the  statement  of  Apelt  that 
for  I'l.%to  acnsibic  appearance  Is  niihtseyn,  as  well  as  the  English  supporters 
of  the  theory  01  'tran-icendence.'  On  the  throry  of  the  world's  unity 
advanced  by  the  youthful  Socrates,  ail  assertion  and  all  rleniat  about  reality 
ftro  alike  impossible,  while,  on  a  rival  theory,  both  are  intelligible ;  and  as  the 
iuuction  of  a  theory  Is  to  explain  and  make  intelligible,  this  rival  theory 
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may  be  5^id  to  bavc  established  itsdf.  And  here  the  dialogue  might  end; 
but  as,  in  the  Rtpuklu,  Plato  i»  not  satisfied  with  the  racte  utablixhrncnt  ol 
his  ihpsii,  so  here  corri>lJora.tive  evidence  i»  adduced.  We  have  still  to  con- 
sider the  bearing  of  the  two  rival  thi:orieH  on  thtr  doctrine  of  mullipliciiy 
(hyp.  3-5),  and  whit  would  ioilow  from  tbeir  denial  {hj'p.  6-*)). 

The  third  h)-]>otli«1s  ( 1  j  j  E-i  57  B)  ends  by  bringing  the  conception  of 
the  "iostantancous"  to  bear  on  the  problem  ol  unity  and  divcrsliy.  The 
only  way  in  which  contradictor}'  predicates  cau  alike  attach  (o  reality  is  the 
way  ol  succession  in  time.  'X\\^  foMrth  byijothn-ftts  (1 57  B-ijg  B):  The 
Manifold  tunu  out  to  be  that  very  systematic  whole  of  subordinate  systems 
with  which  we  have  already,  in  the  second  hypothesis,  identilied  the  One. 
Tbe/r/M  hyj>othe»is  (159  li-lOo  B^  takes  up  the  principle  of  the  first 
bypotli«sis  and  applies  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Manifold,  with  the 
same  consequences  which  there  attended  its  application  to  the  One.  The 
jifM  hypothesis (160  1^-163  I)):  The  reality  which  wcaRiimio  any  poftitive 
judgment  i£  always  a  part  only,  never  the  whole,  of  reality,  and  has  there- 
fore an  aspect  of  unrcii.1ityi  while  that  which,  in  any  significant  negatire 
judgment,  we  exclude  from  reality,  has  nevertheless  a  reality  of  its  own. 
The  teveuth  hypothesis '(163  B-i(j4  B):  The  conclusion  is  as  iu  the  first 
hypothesis,  that  the  One  is  merely  unreal  and  unknowable.  The  tif-htk 
hypothesis  (164  B-i6$  D):  We  can  botli  assert  and  deny  the  seeming  unity 
and  systematic  character  of  any  and  every  objecL  Tlie  ttintk  liyiiulhesb 
{\()%  £-166  C)  makes  the  assumption  of  a  thorouKh-Koinf;;  sensationaiistic 
Pluralism,  and  proceeds  to  draw  a  sketch  of  the  world  as  it  must  be  conus- 
tcntly  thought  of  on  such  a  theory.  —  The  result  of  the  entire  discussion 
\%  to  nhow  that  the  ohjoct  of  the  second  part  of  tlie  ParmeniiUs  is  this  :  to 
demonxtraie  that  the  crude  Idealism  whicli  places  reality  in  a  mere  undJvcr- 
sified  unity,  and  the  crude  Sensationalism  wliich  find*  it  in  mere  chaotic 
diversity,  alike  end,  when  thous'H  out,  in  Speculative  Nihilism;  and  to  justify 
agiiinat  both,  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  world,  a  theory  which,  while 
refusing  to  reptrd  the  multiplicity  and  change  of  sense-perception  as  die 
ultimate  truth  of  things,  yet  looks  upon  it  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
clement  in  the  whole.  The  author  finally  gives  hia  reasons  for  regarding 
tlie  Parmtnidti  an  Platonic,  and  for  his  belief  that  the  views  unfavorably 
crkicbcd  In  the  first  part  and  in  most  of  the  second  part  arc  those  of  the 
Megarians.  W  A   H 
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77u  Sense  of  Beauty,  Being  the  Outlines  ef  Aesthetic  T^ary.  By 
George  Santayana,  Ph.D,  New  York,  Charles  Scribcer's  Sona, 
1896, —pp.  ix,  275. 

The  author  of  this  work  explains  in  his  Preface  that  it  contains  "  the 
chief  ideas  gathered  together  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
history  of  aesthetics,  given  at  Harvard  College  from  1892  to  1895."  He 
has  studied,  he  says,  sincerity  rather  than  novelty,  and  claims  no  originality 
beyond  what  "  roay  result  from  the  attempt  to  put  together  the  scattered 
commonplaces  of  criticism  into  a  system,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  natural- 
istic  psychology."  We  are  very  sure  that  Dr.  Santayana's  modesty  is 
unfair  to  the  philosophical  and  literary  treatment  of  his  theme.  Bringing 
to  his  task  imaginative  gifts  and  choice  and  varied  appreciations,  as  well  as 
thorough  philosophical  knowledge  and  critical  ability,  Dr.  Santayana  has 
written  a  book  of  high  literary  quality  :  the  thought  is  delightfully  pre- 
sented and  very  stimulating ;  the  scientific  analyses,  while  consistent  and 
thoroughgoing,  are  still  far  from  being  merely  external  and  artificial.  The 
philosophical  treatment  of  his  subject  is  concerned  with  the  analytical 
examination  of  the  principles  of  beauty  and  aesthetic  appreciation,  illus- 
trated by  references  to  poetry  and  nature.  The  Introduction,  distinguish- 
ing, first  of  all,  between  the  scientific  demand  for  theory  and  knowledge 
and  the  aesthetic  or  moral  demand  for  inspiration,  discusses  the  various 
'methods'  of  aesthetics.  The  four  Parts  of  the  book  treat  respectively 
the  Nature  of  beauty,  its  Materials,  aesthetic  Form,  and  aesthetic  Expres- 
sion. Since  the  first  Part  is  fundamental  and  constructive,  we  shall  briefly 
indicate  the  argument  and  suggest  a  criticism.  Adopting  the  psychological 
method  of  aesthetics,  Dr.  Santayana  is  primarily  interested  in  giving  an 
objective  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  beautiful.  "  Beauty,"  he 
says,  "  is  pleasure  regarded  as  the  quality  of  a  thing."  This  definition 
sums  up  a  variety  of  distinctions  and  identifications.  We  might  have,  as 
Schopenhauer  would  put  it,  a  world  of  idea  without  a  world  of  will.  In 
that  case,  all  value  or  excellence  would  be  absent  :  the  existence  of '  good  ' 
presupposes  not  only  consciousness,  but  also  emotional  consciousness. 
Beauty,  then,  is  a  species  of  value.  In  the  first  place,  beauty  is  a  positive 
value,  a  perception  of  good.  In  the  second  place,  beauty  is  an  immediate  or 
intrinsic  value,  a  perception  which  is  good  in  and  for  itself.  So  far  defined, 
beauty,  Dr.  Santayana  concludes,  is  a  pleasure.  But  finally,  the  differentia 
of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  not  its  disinterestedness  or  its  universality,  but  its 
objectivity.     "  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  distinguished  from  the  perception 
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of  beauty,  as  scns;)tioii  in  genera!  is  dislinguiahed  from  perception, —  by  the 
objn'lilirittioii  of  the  elements  <ind  tlieir  appearance  as  qualilicrs,  rather  of 
tilings  tli^i  of  conHcioUAncHs  "  ;  Knd  "  it  depends  upon  the  <lcgrcc  of  objec- 
tivity my  feeling  has  attained  at  the  moment  whether  1  say, '  It  pleaiies  me^* 
or 'It  is  beautiful.'" 

In  our  opinion  Dr.  Santayana  has  failed  to  define  beauty.  Having  dis- 
tlDgulshed  lensatiou  iu  general  from  perception  propur,  he  has  f;it!ed  to 
difttin^ish  perception  in  ^ncral  from  the  perception  of  Ix-atity.  Further, 
noting  th»t  all  human  functioning  is  normally  attended  by  pleasure,  and 
that  the  perception  of  beauty  is  objective,  he  assumes  the  standpoint  of  the 
traditional  English  psychology,  commits  a  species  of  tlie  ps^-chologist's 
fallacy,  and  converts  cause  and  effect.  Finally,  he  has  not  applied  in  lus 
own  definition  what  he  so  clearly  rccogiities,  the  proper  distinction  between 
moral  and  acslliclic  values-  The  perception  of  beauty  i»  an  objective  per- 
ception, and  pleasant  in  itself  as  a  process.  Hut  olijeclive  perceptions  are 
not  always  pleasnnt  in  themselves  an  processes,  and  not  all  objective  per- 
crpiioos  are  perceptions  of  beauty.  We  must,  then,  determine  the  nature 
of  the  perception  which  is  perceptive  beauty  or  gives  acsthelic  pleasure. 
Dr.  Sanlayuia  has  noted  one  fact  about  the  perception  of  beauty,  namely, 
that  llie  element  of  pie;uitire  is  normal  and  necessary  :  he  has  noted  the 
fact  or  the  effect,  but  lias  not  determined  its  true  cause,  (>.,  the  nature  of 
the  perception  itself,  in  which  pleasure  is  a  necessary  element,  and  in  which 
it  1.1  pure.  Apparently,  what  Ur.  Santayana  means  by  objectitied  pleasure 
is  pleasure  which  is  pure  delight  in  the  object  of  perceptioo.  all  subjective 
references  being  absent.  Uut  the  purity  of  the  pleasure  is  constituted  by 
the  purity  of  the  perception.  Now  the  kind  of  perception  which  givca 
aesthetic  pleasure  t*  a  perception  in  which  the  form  and  content  arc  intrtn. 
sicaUy  sixnijicant,  atid  the  act  itself  pare.  1'hat  Wind  of  object  is  best 
eacmpliiicd  by  formal  beauty,  which  is  the  properly  at-itfutU  object 
and  the  absolute  condition  of  sensuous  beauty.  Our  human  nature  is 
the  source  of  our  dcmandst  :  in  these  out  ideiiia  arc  immanent.  Our 
aesthetic  pleasure  goes  along  with  the  recognition  of  the  rcaliiution  of  our 
ideals  in  aesthetic  objects.  When,  therefore,  the  act  or  process  o£  percep- 
tion is  pure,  —  as  it  is  only  when  Us  oliject  U  per/eel,  i.e.,  in  absolute  concord 
with  our  norms  of  apperception  and  imaginative  vision,  —  in  that  moment 
the  outward  fact  and  tlie  inward  standard,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  are  uriilcil, 
and  the  distinction  between  tliem  is  dissolved;  and  the  pleasure  of  that 
moment  is  ^leslhetic,  i.e.,  pure  and  perfect  delight,  because  all  subjective 
references  are  lo»t  In  tlic  contemplation  and  appreciation  of  an  ideal  po»- 
scssed.  Beauty,  then,  the  perception  of  beauty,  is  intrinsically  sifpiificant : 
It  is  the  otic  instance  of  an  absolute  ideal  or  intrinsic  good  realized  or 
possessecL  Here  faith  and  hope  have  passed  into  vision  and  possession. 
That  which  the  aesthetic  sense  actually  hax  is  also  the  goal  of  our  intelli- 
gence and  will.  The  moral  demand  sprinKS  from  our  whole  native ;  it  a 
unirerxal  and  ultimate.     It  is  a  demand,  too,  for  goods  that  arc  positive 
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and  intrinsic,  but  unpossessed  or  remote  :  a  demand  for  what  is  not,  or  may 
not  be.  but  ought  to  l»c—  ideal  perfection.  On  tlie  oilict  band,  the  pciccp- 
tion  of  beaut)-  is  the  possession  of  that  which  1/  as  it  ought  to  be  — real 
perfection  :  faith  in  perfection  has  passed  into  visiocL  All  ihts  Dr.  San- 
uyana  rccogniics,  but  h«  does  nut  (Ictinc  bcauly  froni  this  paint  oi  view. 
Admitting  the  facts  of  his  analysis,  but  discarding  tlie  element  of  emuiionftl 
quality  aa  being  a  constant  and  constituted  by  the  nature  of  aesthetic  per- 
ception, wc  submit  another  definition  of  beauty.  Ucauty  is  a  pure  percep- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  a  perception  in  which  ihete  \*  absolute  harmony 
between  the  object  and  the  functions  of  apperception  and  innagiiiativc 
visian,  ia  whlcli,  too,  all  subjective  references  are  necessariiy  lost  in  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  perceiving  scasc  in  tu  comtemplation  of  the 
Ideal  possessed. 

[f  we  have  confined  our  cnticlxm,  which  we  mean  to  be  appreciative 
and  sugf;estive.  to  tills  fundamental  ctmptcr,  we  do  not  forget  that  Dr. 
Santayana's  book  is  recommended  in  Its  entirety  by  its  sustained  literary 
charm,  by  the  fecundity  oi  illustration  and  allusion,  the  freedom  and  felicity 
of  cJcprc^tHou,  tlic  p-ace  of  style,  the  lucid  cxpoHilion,  and  tlie  ucutciicss  of 
psychological  analysis.  Wc  should  welcome  from  one  so  well  equipped 
and  so  skilful  in  prcsenUtion  its  aaluial  sequel,  a  history  of  aesthetics,  with 
appreciative  criticism.  j    U    L^q^p, 

77ie  MetaphyiUal  Basis  of  Plato's  EtkUs.  By  Arthur  Bernard 
Cook,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge, 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  xv,  160. 

The  es.'uy  before  us  does  not  purport  to  be  a  systematic  examination  of 
ilie  Metaphysics  of  I'lato  or  of  his  Ethics,  but  only  an  i-xptanation  of  certain 
supposed  connections  between  them.  The  author  ajtsumeii  thai  Plato's  specu- 
lative doctrines  are  a  systematic  whole,  iliai  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  any 
antagonism  bctwctn  the  variouii  parte  of  this  whole,  and  that  there  are  no 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  its  development.  On  this  hy]>othcsis.  which  Mr. 
Cook  regards  (mistakenly,  I  think)  as  the  hypothesis  of  current  Platonic 
criticism,  the  author  of  the  volume  proceeds  to  describe  that  aspect  of  the 
Metaphysic  which  he  considers  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Ethics.  First  of  all, 
he  attempts  to  determine  the  relalionship  which  the  ideas  themselves  bear 
to  mind  —  the  relation  of  the  objective  and  subjective,  drawing  his  data 
maioiy  from  the  I'armenidts,  the  Sophist,  and  Aristotle's  Piychelosy.  He 
considers  that  tlie  ideal  world  is  composed  of  oito,  and  that  mhtui  ix  always 
a  combination  of  objective  and  subjective.  Every  ruij/ui  mu.sl  be  a  voovf. 
The  former  is  the  object  thought  of  as  rcpresfnied  to  the  thinking  subject 
by  his  own  mind.  »",*..  the  idea  and  the  mind's  thtmght  of  it  are  idenlicaL 
Without  the  latter,  tlie  former  is  non-cxiatenl.  This  Koijf*a,  then,  as  Mr. 
Cook  interprets  the  ParmtnitUs  (132  B,  uq.y  is  also  woCv ;  and  the  ideas 
arc  a  pluralit}'  of  minds  into  which  the  supreme  Mind  has  multiplied  itself. 
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reproducing  in  them  its  own  cMcntial  features  of  thiaklas  and  being 
thought  This  principle  id  PUiionism  vas  borrowed,  as  Mr.  Cooh  believes, 
from  "my  father  Parmcnides"  {cf.  Killer  and  PrcUcr,  Parm.  94-y6). 
When  this  ix  applied  lo  Plato's  irtcalism,  it  means  that  lie  po»itcd  "a 
single  really  existent  Mind  ait  baftit  and  conditiuning  cause  of  a  series  of 
reaily  exiatcut  Mintb  called  Ideas"  (p.  i6).  lie  further  discu&scs,  with 
the  Sopkitt  as  his  ten,  the  question  of  ymtrct  and  Its  relation  to  ovauM. 

All  Being  posses  from  a  bijfhcr  lo  a  lower  phase,  and  tJie  method  of  this 
transition  Mr.  Cook  thinks  he  fiads  in  a  disputed  pass3>:e  of  Ariatotle's 
Psythology  (404  h,  8J.  Accordhti;  lo  this  pussagc,  in  the  philosophy  o£ 
Empcdodes,  just  as  the  percipient  soul  is  constructed  from  the  same  »x 
elements  that  go  to  form  the  percepts  of  his  system,  so  I'lnto  fomw  both 
%  ^W  ^"'^  ^^  Tipuyttnra  out  of  the  same  dements,  i.e.,  Plaio  conslrttcts  the 
subject  and  object  of  coi^^nilion  out  of  the  same  constituents.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Idea,  as  known,  there  arc  four  stages  (^  rov  fvor  iiSm,  wpSmv 
fjjfHoii,  vpiiTov  xXuTtis.  vpiiiTov  jSudoc),  wiih  whk'h  are  correlated  four  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Idta  as  knowing  ((^>vi,  ^B-ior^f*)^,  Sofn,  aurdrpit).  We 
have  this  for  the  grouJid  plan  of  the  universe.  as>thc  Parmtmidts,  Sophist, 
and  Aristotle's  Psytitaiogy  have  been  inteiprctcd  for  us.  There  is  a  single 
otata.  which  multiplies  itself  into  a  series  of  oOvUi.  Mind  is,  therefore,  a 
unity  u-hicU  unfolds  itself  Into  an  aggregate  of  minds,  and  these  arc  Ideas 
objectively  regarded.  The  Ideas  are  the  partial  minds  into  which  the 
universal  Mind  multiplies  itself-  F'uitht-rniore,  Mind  passes  nut  of  its  own 
Mate  of  immutiiblc  ihoiaght  into  the  transitory  phases  of  knowledge,  opinion, 
and  sensation,  and  thereby  into  particulars  subjectively  refarded.  This 
is.  in  outline.  Mr.  Cook's  exposition  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  relation  of 
Mind  and  Idea.  The  metaphysical  oSos  narw  is  the  ditTractiun  of  the  One 
into  the  manifold  ;  the  ethical  oSuv  ova  is  the  o/LotuxTtt  0cy,  through 
Iviirr^fLY},  S4(a,  and  alafijfim  (jk  127).  Plato's  cthicat  theory  is,  then,  a 
tort  of  "moral  synthesis  of  a  metaphysical  analysis,  the  return  of  Unity  (o 
itself."  There  is  not  much  that  is  sCrikingly  new  or  original  in  all  thin, 
or  that  can  be  said  to  offer  any  real  furtherance  to  I'lalonic  scholarship. 
Besides,  1  very  much  question  the  scrviccableneBS,  in  general,  of  such 
work,  where  an  immense  amount  of  learned  ingenuity  is  occupied  with 
painfully  mining  out  a  heap  of  sheer  artificialities  and  scholastic  matter 
that  have  no  poKKilile  hearing  on  l.ttter-day  scholarship  or  life.  In  saying 
lis,  1  do  not  view  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  vulgar  utillurianism, 
It  one  would  like  to  have  something  besides  mere  log;ieal  subtleties.  This 
docs  not  hinder  the  reviewer,  however,  from  conceding  to  tlic  author  of  tlie 
volume  under  discuasion  a  vast  amount  o£  critical  acumen.        W    A    U 
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Intro Jutthn   to    Sociology.       By  Arthur    FArRBAXKs.      New   York, 
Importcil  bj  Charles  Scribncr's  Soiu>,  1S96.  —  pp.  xvi,  274. 

I'hc  ottjvct  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  summiry  of  tbe  principles  of 
•ociolo^;:)'  for  the  guidance  of  those  ministers,  cthicAl  reformers,  aad  aludcnts 
of  politics,  economics,  tiistor}',  xaA  philuMopli}'  uho  ^re  in  search  of  » a  more 
acicntitic  basis  for  their  tvork"  (p.  vii).  That  object  is  well  attained, 
i'erhaps  no  book  in  the  tangua^  is  a  more  satisfactory'  iatroriuccion  to 
soclolo^cy  conceived  as  a  speculative  discipline.  Ministecs,  ethical  rcfonn- 
en,  and  fitudcuts  oi  philosophy  will  probably  derive  from  it  more  light 
than  students  uf  politics,  economics,  and  history  ;  for  it  is  on  the  sides  of 
his  subject  with  which  the  former  classes  arc  especially  concerned  that 
the  writer  is  at  his  best.  Students  in  other  related  fields  may  often  ImI 
that  he  leaves  a  subject  just  as  its  difficulties  are  thiclcening.  Thus  the 
state  is  defined  aa  "  a  society  exercising  authority  over  its  memhcrs " 
(J).  >6;),  or  as  "the  organ  of  linal  atithorily  controJling  all  individuals 
within  its  tcrrilory  "  (p.  173):  and  the  limits  of  state  interference  are  to  be 
fixed  on  the  principle  that  "where  final  authority  and  universal  rules  are 
more  advautaxeous  Ihati  freedom  of  individual  initiative,  the  st.ite  should 
assume  control "  (p.  171).  The  scope  of  Ur.  Fairbaolu'  work  would  not 
allow  much  argument  or  application  of  his  principles;  but  if  Che  };ener.-U 
statements  quoted  above  tie  thus  tested,  they  will  he  found  to  require  quali- 
fication or  eaplana^oo.  Is  a  oilulistic  secret  society,  or  a  patriarchal  family 
a  state?  What  light  does  the  author's  discussion  throw  on  the  question  of 
government  control  of  the  telegraph  i  In  other  words,  the  book  is  deficient 
In  those  axtom'ila  Media  upon  which,  as  Bacon  says,  the  husinexs  and  for- 
tune of  mankind  depend,  and  with  the  study  of  which  the  scientist,  as  di»- 
tin£Uished  from  the  philosopher,  is  especially  concerned.  Yet  to  tbe  former, 
also,  ihe  balanced  judgment  and  speculative  power  of  the  author  will  often 
be  illuminating. 

There  is  no  clear  recognition  in  the  volume  of  what  I  cannot  but  think 
the  fundamental  dlfficuhy  in  the  path  of  sociology.  No  writer  on  t)ie 
oascent  science  has  defined  the  subject-m niter  of  sociology,  society,  in  a 
way  that  has  won  acceptance  among  oilier  students  calling  themselves 
sodoloKtats.  In  their  ihoughl  a  sociirly  tends,  apparently,  to  be  Identified 
either  with  a  state  or  with  a  horde,  clan,  or  trilw;  and  sociology  thus  tends 
o  become  a  division  eilhw  of  political  science  or  of  anlhropologj-.  A 
simihu-  diiKeuhy  has  been  felt  by  ethnology,  which  lends  to  become  a 
branch  either  of  anthropology  or  of  philolojjy,  according  as  a  race  is  de- 
fined by  its  physical  character Ikiics,  or  by  the  character  of  ttt  lanjruage. 
Ethnologists,  however,  have  long  wreaded  with  their  problem,  while  tli< 
sociologists  at  present  seem  to  have  their  faces  turned  away  from  theirs. 
Rank  the  social  significance  of  modern  theories  of  evolution  as  high  as  we 
will,  it  still  remains  true  ihai  scientific  classification  must  t>e  based  upon 
definition,  not  upon  evolution.  Walter  F.  Wiulcox. 
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Dcr  Geiii  der  tuMtxit  Pkihsophic.  Von  Robert  Scheilwei.n. 
Lcip^JK,  Alfied  Janiucn,  Brelcr  Tbeil,  1895;  Zwcitcr  TlicU,  1D96.  —  pp. 
■vi,  163.  168. 

Id  these  interesting  and  suggCKlive  volittncs,  Sclicilwein  Ainu  at  giving 
an  inivlght  into  die  developm«iit  of  modtrn  Fhilasophy.  It  Is  one  of  the 
mcrils  r>f  the  work  tli:it  the  prcsu[>pusi lions  undtrlying  trach  system  arc 
clerirly  act  lorlh.  The  author's  own  point  of  vi«vr  determines  ao  closely 
the  whole  treatmem  that  a  short  statPment  oX  k  may  be  in  order, 

I'liiloaophical  development  miut  be  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of 
conscious  experience.      Ihi*  may  he  viewed  (i)  hUtorirally,  (1)  lo^cally. 

Historically  viewed,  experience  \f.  M  first  Immcdlaic,  l>ut  presupposes  a 
basis  not  vet  explicit  in  iL  The  process  of  definition,  in  knowini;,  brings 
out  this  (att.  and  a  dualism  arises  within  the  enperitncc.  H  is  the  function 
of  knowing  to  transcend  tlie  o)i|>i>3ili<>ii  — -  the  (luali.siii  nf  Mulijcct  and  object, 
of  the  experience  and  its  source.  This  transtcndence  is  finally  attained  in 
aclioru  in  which  knowledge  fully  comes  to  itself  and  realizes  the  unity  of 
the  individual  experience  with  Reality.  What  bad  before  been  n^ativc 
and  imitative  in  ih<^  action  of  the  subject,  now  becomes  pnsitive  and  cottjiera- 
tive.  Thus  ihrouKh  the  setting  up  and  transcending  of  the  oppo.siiion  of 
subject  and  object,  oJ  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  experience,  which  in  its 
own  immediate  nature  contained  Implidtly  all  Reality,  gradually  makes 
Reality  explicit  to  itaclf. 

Fran)  the  logical  side,  the  conscious  experience  which  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  an  unkiioM-n,  unconscious  reality,  shows  itself  to  lie  the  immanent  basis  of 
the  unknown  and  the  unconscious.  Reality  in  a  whole,  eternally  sclf<on- 
scious.  elemallj'  changing.  It  trancends  the  opposition  of  mind  and  matter, 
of  ideal  aod  real,  immediately  experiencing  in  a  continuous  succession  of 
states  what  we  apprehttiid  In  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object.  The 
categories  arc  real  and  ohfective  (i.e.,  universal),  aliliougli  they  are  simply 
the  ways  in  which  tlie  finite  mind  takes  hold  of  the  immediate  concrete 
reality.  On  this  identity  of  subject  and  object,  of  the  individual  with  the 
absolute,  all  knowledge  and  certainty  are  ba.ted.  Immediate  experience  is 
ccTtaintr;  mediated  experience  passes  through  doubt  and  struggle  to  a 
deeper  and  fuller  certainty.  In  brief,  conscious  experience  or  spirit  is  the 
truth  of  tlie  universe.  The  absolute  and  finite  Spirits  arc  organic  in  their 
relations,  and  dynamic  through  and  through.  On  their  unity  and  dynamic 
nature  science,  art,  «hics.  and  religion  arc  founded. 

Modern  thought  has  endeavorfd  to  deal  with  the  dualism  of  the  absolute 
and  the  linilc.  Spinof.a,  ujiiver.s.iliiing  the  metliod  of  Descartes,  reccigiiticd 
the  unity  of  the  individual  and  the  absolute,  and  thus  the  reality  of  knowl- 
edge. But  his  thought  tended  to  cngtilf  the  finite  in  tlie  infinite,  all  dif- 
ferences in  a  barren  identity.  Lcibuiu,  by  giving  Au1>.iianti.i!ity  to  each 
monad,  lost  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  Otherwise,  the  world  and  God  were 
logically  reduced  to  functions  of  the  self-contained  monad.      Jacobi  did  not. 
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like  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  admit  the  unity  of  thought  and  being.  To  him 
science  was  subjective.  The  mind,  by  its  spontaneous  and  creative  activity, 
supplied  the  complete  form  of  thought,  but  the  content  came  from  a  source 
logically  antagonistic  to  the  mind.  A  view  of  the  true  nature  of  things 
could  be  obtained  only  through  intuition  or  faith.  Thus  faith  became 
unreasoning,  and  reason  unfaithful:  there  was  an  eternal  opposition  of 
the  two. 

Kant  also  endeavored  to  find  the  principle  of  truth  in  the  subjective 
spirit.  But  he  proceeded  from  a  critical  basis.  In  his  work  appeared  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  of  sensibility  and  understanding  —  of  the  world  as 
we  know  it,  and  the  world  as  it  is.  Fichte  developed  the  positive  side  of 
Kant's  position,  by  determining  more  explicitly  the  objectivity  of  the  subject,, 
and  by  seeking  to  reduce  the  thing-in-itself  to  something  merely  negative. 
In  this,  however,  be  never  succeeded  fully.  It  always  remained  as  an 
external  limit,  which  forced  the  abstract  self  to  set  up  a  practically  illusory 
world,  but  still  a  world  through  which  alone  it  maintained  and  developed 
its  concrete  nature.  Within  the  limit,  there  must  be  always  dualism  and 
unreality  ;  without  it,  there  must  be  nothing  but  the  absolute  universal  self 
—  an  empty  barren  identity  —  a  nothing.  The  philosophies  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel  continued  and  completed  the  progress  (begun  by  Kant)  from  the 
historical  to  the  logical  point  of  view.  The  subjective  abstract  ego  was 
identified  more  and  more  completely  with  the  absolute  ego,  which  was  also 
abstract.  The  world  was  not  a  mere  appearance,  but  spu"!!  unfolding 
itself  ;  the  categories  were  not  only  regulative  of  the  apprehension  of  Reality, 
but  constitutive  of  Reality.  Schelling  emphasized  the  objectivity  of  the 
categories  ;  Hegel  sought  to  organize  them.  The  latter  also  criticised  the 
idea  of  development,  carrying  over  into  the  absolute  process  the  principle 
of  the  development  of  the  finite  consciousness.  In  Feuerbach's  develop- 
ment of  conscious  spirit  from  the  unconscious  world-spirit,  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  from  idealism  to  realism.  To 
Feuerbach  Truth,  Reality,  and  Sensibihty  were  identical. 

I  n  opposition  to  objective  realism,  stands  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer. 
He  looked  within  man,  and,  with  deep  insight,  identified  the  ultimate  reality 
with  will.  But  it  was  will  unconscious.  That  is,  Schopenhauer  made  a 
dualism  between  idea  and  impulse.  He  thus  fell  into  all  the  contradictions 
of  Kant.  Substitute  unknown  will  for  the  thing-in-itself,  and  this  becomes 
apparent. 

The  value  of  Scheilwein's  work  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  keeps  clearly 
distinct  the  logical  and  historical  points  of  view.  His  criticism  is  also 
valuable  in  showing  that  the  vice  in  the  philosophy  of  the  thinkers  with 
whom  he  deals  is  due  to  a  failure  on  their  part  to  appreciate  and  use  that 
distinction.  The  worth  of  the  book  would  have  been  increased,  had  the 
author  clearly  determined  the  positive  contributions  of  the  various  thinkers 
to  the  history  of  philosophy.  g_  p_  MacLennan. 
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Dh  /omUmmt  dr  rimluclio»,  sutvi  de  ptydwiagie  ft  mi/afAysijue. 
Par  J.  LACiiiiLiEK,  Inspcctcur  grfirfral  dc  I'instniction  publiquc.  Piiris, 
ViXix  Alcan,  1S96.  —  pp,  173. 

The  first  of  thrac  two  casays,  the  writer  tells  112,  wns  presented  as  a 
thesU  for  the  doctorate  at  Paris  in  1^71,  the  second  Li  reprinted  from  t)»« 
Revue  philQiephique  tor  May.  1885 ;  and  the  two.  taken  logcilicr,  sketch 
an  idealistic  philosophy  -n-hosc  starting-point  appu-cDtly  lay  in  a  conviction 
of  the  a  priori  character  ol  causiiliiy. 

The  essay  on  the  Ila&ls  of  liiduction  d!scuH.tcs  the  ground  on  which  the 
inductive  process  b  warranted  in  arf^nj;  from  past  to  future,  from  contin- 
gency to  necessity.  After  showing,  with  perhaps  supc^rHuous  care,  the 
insufficiency  of  a  puidy  empirical  basia  for  induction,  the  writer  finds  the 
justilication  ot  the  process  to  lie  in  the  principle  of  causality,  i^Aicicnt  nnd 
final,  ss  aa  a  priori  form  of  thought  The  a  priori  nature  of  the  law  o{ 
efficient  cauKcs,  is  shown  by  the  fad  that  it  is  our  only  evidence  for  the  unity 
of  self  and  of  phenomena.  Whtre  the  exixieiice  of  one  phenomenon  is  not 
only  the  ill  variahle  sign,  but  also  the  determining  cause  of  another,  then:  must 
exist  a  fundamental  unity  of  nature'  between  the  two.  Given  this  principle 
of  efficient  causes,  we  may  even  deduce  something  concerning  the  nature  of 
phcnomenn.  They  constitute  a  diversity  in  space  and  time  ;  the  law  of 
efTicienl  causes  requires  a  unity  in  this  diversity.  Now  the  only  conceivable 
unity  of  a  diversity  in  space  and  time  b  that  of  a  continuous  and  unifoim 
movement  ;  hence  phenomena  arc  cKscntialtr  movements. 

From  this  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe,  the  law  of  final  causes 
saves  us.  It  is  the  law  of  final  caascs  which  enables  u»  to  co&rdinatc  dif- 
ferent scries  of  movements  with  rcfcTcncc  to  a  single  end.  Like  the  law  dt 
efficient  causes,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  thoiight.  but  of  that  higher 
unit]'  which  relates  to  the  content  of  our  sensations  and  not  merely  to  their 
space  and  time  order.  From  the  point  of  view  of  finality,  a  phenomenon  is 
not  merely  a  movement,  but  a  movement  directed  towards  an  cud.  ^ a /lir«. 
The  author  makvx  asomewliat  (|U(-stionable  attempt  to  show  that  the  law 
of  cflficicoi  causes  demands  to  be  supplemented  by  the  law  of  final  causes, 
bccauac  tlie  former  involves  us  in  an  infinite  ngrfsiMt,  while,  in  tlie  series 
of  final  causes,  each  term  has  a  value  in  itself,  and  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  scries,  Surely,  the  tendency  towards  an  inft. 
nile  regressus  is  quite  as  marked  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,  and 
the  supposition  of  an  end  which  is  not  itself  a  means  is  as  arbitrary  aa  the 
supposition  of  a  cause  wliich  is  not  itself  an  c£fcct. 

Tht-  sctoiiil  es».ay,  on  I'tychclogie  et  mitapkytiijtu,  gives  us  a  fuller 
statcmi-nt  of  M.  l..ichclter'fi  philiiaophical  attitude,  in  the  form  of  a  defence 
of  spiritualistic  psychologj-.  The  writer  regards  the  analytic  method  as 
the  method  of  psyxholog^',  and  his  analysis  of  consciousness  reveals  four 
irreducible  orders  of  mental  facta :  1  at.  the  spatial  form  \  :d,  sensation,  or 
that  which  divides  space  into  parts :  3d,  feeling,  the  subjective  asptf  t  of 
sensation  -,  and  4th,  the  various  impulses  which  are  the  basia  of  feoling. 
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and  whidi  the  author  assumes  —  therein  abandooine,  appafciitly,  hiit  alle- 
giance to  the  analytic  method  —  to  be  man  if  ■.■stations  oi  a  singfte  will  nc  (he 
core  of  personality,  "free  in  Its  essence  Uiough  detcmiined  in  its  modi-s." 

Tliis  view  is  both  rcSn/orccd  and  modified,  in  M.  Lachelier'a  opinion,  by 
the  use  of  the  synthetic  or  mciapliysical  method.  Consciousne&s  may  be 
citSicr  xcnsil>lc  of  intellectual:  to  the  former,  objects  uc  merely  '  given ' ; 
the  latter  aAirmit  of  them  existence  or  reality.  The  Idea  of  existence  may  be 
regarded  either  as  predicate,  —  abstract  existence,  or  as  subject.  —  lancrvte 
existence,  that  which  is.  Under  the  former  aspect  w.;  hive  the  idea  of  exist* 
ence  as  its  own  logical  ant*.-cedent,  —  i.e.,  vie  know  of  it  either  tH;it  it  exists 
or  that  it  docs  not  exist,  an  alternative  which  implies  iht:  idea  of  cx!stCDCC. 
Hence,  it  is  a  case  of  successive  dctcrmiDxtian  of  the  homogeneous  by  the 
homogeneous,  and  its  symbols  are  linear  space,  time,  and  efficient  causj-lity. 
That  which  enables  us  to  pnsa  from  abstract  to  concrete  existence  is  sciua- 
lion,  and  sensation  the  author  rej^ards,  seemingly  by  virtue  of  NOmc  rnind- 
atufl  theory  which  scarcely  harmonises  «iih  his  doctiine  of  irreducible 
Ofdcn;  of  menial  fncts,  as  a  complex,  a  "simultaneous  div^rrsity  "  ^  hence  its 
S}inl)0l»  .ire  the  surface  and  tinal  causality.  The  ■■  third  power"  of  exist- 
ence is  the  existence  of  a  self -conscious  mind,  which  rclkcls  upon  itself, 
perceives  the  extern:il  world  in  three-dimcnsiunal  f^pace,  and  is  reason. 

Such  seem  lo  be  the  esjtential  fealtircs  of  M,  Lachclicr's  metaphysical 
system.  One  can  hardly  quarrel  with  it  for  being  incomplete,  since  it  is 
stated  in  two  essays  ostensibly  on  special  problems.  Otherwise,  one  would 
be  interested  to  learn  how  it  rescues  itself  from  solipsism  ;  for  its  t£e 
seems  lo  lie  responsible  for  the  universe  ([uite  in  the  f'iclitean  sense,  and  no 
Absolute  ££0  is  anywhere  hinted  aL  Marcabbt  Washburn. 


Genius  aitJ  Degeneration.  By  Dr.  Williau  IIihsch.  Translated 
from  the  second  German  edition.  New  York,  I>.  Applcton  &  Co>.  1S96. 
—  PP-  vi.  333- 

This  work  Is  an  answer  to  the  claim.of  Lombroso,  Nordati,  and  their  school, 
that  f^nius  is  a  form  of  insanity,  or  is  related  to  insanity  in  some  way. 
Inddent^Iy.  the  author  rails  in  question  Jordan's  statement  that  de- 
generacy and  insanity  are  on  the  increase.  Dr.  Hirach  kIiows,  as  the  result 
of  a  lonj;  and  careful  discussion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between 
genius  and  degeneration  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms,  and  fur- 
ther demonstrntes  thai  there  is  no  proof  that  many  of  the  individuals  reputed 
to  be  geniuses  have  been  Insane  Many  f.^llacies  are  shown  to  be  present 
in  the  course  of  rcasoninj;  which  is  used  by  the  opposing  school  to  substan- 
tiate imputations  of  this  kind.  On  the  whole,  a  very  strong  case  is  made 
out  against  the  pcMiImistic  theories  of  these  modern  criinlnolo^its.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  book  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  translation,  although  not  without  faults,  is  fairly  readable,  anil,  in  the 
main,  accurate.  W.  B.  Fillsbuhy. 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Christianity  and  Idtalism.  fiy  Professor  John  Watson,  LL.D.  New 
York,  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  xxxiii,  216. 

Saggi  di  Filosofia  (Volume  II).  Torino,  Carlo  Clausen,  1897. — pp. 
259. 

Ueber  die  WahrnemuKg  von  Druckanderungen  bei  verschiedenen  Ge~ 
schviindigkeiten.  Von  George  Malcolm  Stratton,  Leipzig,  Wilhelm 
Engelmann,  1896.     Reprint  from  Phil.  Studien. 

Kant:  sein  Leben  und  seine  Lekre.  Von  Dr.  M.  Kronenbero. 
Miinchco,  C.  H.  Beck'sche  Verlagshandlung,  1897. — pp.  v,  312. 

Das  Ideal  des  ^^e-migen  Friedens"  und  die  soaiale  Frage.  Zwei  Vor- 
trage.     Von  Dr.  Ludwig  Stein.     Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1896.  —  pp.  65- 

Outlines  of  Psychology.  By  W.  Wundt.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Judd, 
Ph.D,     New  York,  Gustav  E.  Stechert,  1897. — pp.  xvii,  342. 

Matiire  et  mimoire.  Par  Henri  Bergsom,  LittD.  Paris,  F^ix 
Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  280. 

Religion  et  critique.  Recueillic  par  M.  I'abbrf  C,  Fiat.  Paris,  Victor 
Lecoffre,  1896.  — pp.  Ix,  360. 

Le  diterminisme  biologigue  et  la  personnaliU  consdenU.  Par  Ffiux 
le  Dantec,     Paris,  Fflix  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  158. 

Essai  sur  Fart  contemporain.  Par  H.  Fierens-Gevaert.  Paris, 
Fflix  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  175. 

Paradoxes  sociologiques.  Par  Max  Nordau.  Parts,  F^lix  Alcan, 
1897.  —  pp.  182, 

Les  mensonges  conventionnels  de  notre  civilisation.  Par  Max  Nor- 
DAU.     Paris,  F^lix  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  x,  355. 


NOTE  S. 


JPro/tstor  Rthmke's  Lthrbuth  tier  PsyehohgU. 

To  THE  Editors  op  the  Phiwsophical  Review  : 

The  review  of  my  Ltkrbuch  dtr  attgtmtintn  Prycktthgig  in  the  July 
number  of  }-our  valuable  nuigazinc,  vrhich  hait  just  come  to  my  noticCi  calls 
for  a  few  words  of  comment  on  some  points  on  which  the  reviewer  has  not 
done  rac  jti&ticc.  while  he  has  treated  others  with  great  skill 

He  i»  mistAkcn  nhi^n  he  t.Ay%  (p.  417)  that  "the  general  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  show  tli;it  the  traxiitional  views  or  tlie  mind  can,  with  the  »id  of  Kan- 
tian and  Berkeleyan  mctaphysie,  be  made  reasonable  and  hannonious."  It 
is  not  a  traditional,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  entirely  new  view  oi  the  soul 
whicli  is  developed  by  me.  and  that,  loo,  out  of  thc/iif/j  of  mental  life  alone, 
without  anv  "  mt-tnpliysica] "  supposittons  or  expedients  ;  I  luvc  not  bor- 
rowed t-ither  irom  Kant  or  from  Berkeley,  and  the  difference  between  my 
view  of  menlallty  anti  that  of  Kant  and  Berkeley  must  at  once  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  doe.«  not  stop  at  the  similarity  in  the  sound  of  ccftatn  words, 
but  conKullx  rny  detailed  dixcns^ions  in  g§  10  and  1 1,  and  I4't7.  [  lay  par- 
ticular atrew  upon  tins  eoscntially  new  view  of  the  soul,  because,  a»  I  have 
tried  to  prove  in  the  second  and  third  parts,  1  expect  from  it  tlie  most 
Important  advantage  for  a  clear  understanding  of  mentality.  The  same 
importance  attaches  to  the  (act  that  tlic  sou!  is  conscious  of  itself  as  the  name 
identical  concrete  at  successive  moments.  The  leviewer  remarks  (p.  41$) 
th^tt  I  hail  not  anywhere  i^ntcred  into  an  cxplaniition  of  ihLs  conscious- 
ness of  identity.  I  would  refer,  in  this  respect,  to  my  §  41,  then  to  §  43, 
especially  to  page470,a]so  to  §4j,  and  other  places,  where  this  consciousness 
ot  identity  is  explained  —  and  clearly  enough,  I  should  say  —  by  (he  "  sub- 
jeci-facior,"  or  ■•  subject-element."  which  is  identic.il  in  all  successive  mo- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  reviewer  continually  mistakes  this  subject-factor 
for  the  ■  Kgo,'  of  which  it  constitutes  but  one  element. 

Above  all,  however,  after  having  thoroughly  considered,  from  every  side, 
coiisciowiness  as  the  real  conception  of  the  essence  of  mind,  1  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  reproach  that  I  am  "not  clear  about  what  lie  means  [\ 
mean]  by  consciousness"  (p.  415).  The  reviewer  continues:  "lie  makes 
a  distinction  between  attentive  consciousness  and  inattentive  consciousness, 
and  speaks  somewhere  of  the  focus  {ff/ttifiuHtf)  of  consciousness."  To 
this  1  observe  tliat  1  do  not  speak  a«ya!here  of  aitenlivc  consciousness  and 
inattentive  consciousness,  but  I  do  speak  (p.  524)  of  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary observing,  and  I  think  thai  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  rcci^n- 
cUing  both  of  tliese,  indubitable  facts  as  they  are,  with  the  conception  of 
mentality  as  consciousness  {%  10  and  others).  It  is  true  that  I  speak  of  the 
focus  of  consciousness,  but  I  was  astonished  at  the  reviewer's  adding : 
*■  Surely  we  should  be  told  in  what  sense  we  are  conscious  of  something  not 
In  the  focus  of  consciousness,"  Surely,  indeed ;  and  therefore  I  tell  it  — 
bat  the  reviewer  has  overlooked  it  —  and  1  tell  it  in  the  very  places  (pp.  60 
110 
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ff-.  383,  iind  Others)  where  I  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  disutrous 
stultilier  of  our  psyclic^lo^y,  tlie  '  unconscious  consciouiocss.' 

The  reviewer  remarks  further  <p.  417)  that  wheu  J  say,  "Freedom  Is 
asserted  only  of  the  concrete  "  and  in  proof  of  ii  appeal  to  tlie  facta.  "  thb 
appca.1  to  facts  U  stripped  of  its  whole  meaning,"  because  soon  afterwards 
I  utrtbute  lhl»  freedom  to  the  soul  only,  not  to  the  materiaJ  thing.  Mere 
alfto  tl)c  reviewer  does  not  ace  dearly  ;  fof  the  finti  nciitcncc,  "Freedom  is 
asserted  only  of  the  concrete,"  can  certainty  not  mean  that  freedom  must 
be  asserted  of  every  concrete  as  such,  but  only  that,  if  it  is  asserted  at  all, 
it  can  only  be  asserted  of  a  concrete  ;  then,  "four  pages  later,"  follows  ray 
new  asstalion,  which  Is  entirely  derived  from  the  facts,  lliat  "this  freedora 
cannot  be  attributed  10  every  concrete,  but  only  to  the  concrete  conaciouv 
ncss,  oot  to  maicrial  things,"  an  assertion  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  thai 
very  plate  cxpiititly  and  sufficiently  made  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  regtettiug  that  my  discussion  of  the  willing 
oonsciouane&s  could  have  been  so  thoroughly  misunderstood  by  the  re«-lewer 
(p,  417).  The  "harmony"  that  he  is  unable  to  find  between  my  asscrtiou 
that  "  llic  individual "  (i^.,  the  concrete  mqntal  individual)  "  is  free,  that  is, 
dctei'mined  only  by  himself,"  and  the  other  iruiH  tliat  ••  the  will "  (or  better, 
the  willing  concrete  conscioiuncss)  "is  determined  by  llic  cognitive  con- 
sciousness, and  this  is  determined  by  the  brain4tate,"^thi9  harmony, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  scU-cvidcni.  since  the  freedom  of  the  willing  soul,  as 
Mated  by  rac  with  especial  emphasis,  consists  only  in  the  soul's  having 
its  own  cognitive  consciouunes!;  ax  the  immediate,  and  therefore  (in  time) 
tuarest  condition  of  its  willing.  This,  of  course,  docs  not  in  any  way 
exclude  the  previous  determination  of  the  contcnU  of  this  cognitive  con- 
sciousness by  the  brain-state,  a  fact  on  which  I  lay  particular  stress  as  si 
self-evident  proposition  ;  and  if  the  reviewer  is  unable  to  liarnioniic  my 
assertiorts,  he  cannot  have  read,  with  due  care,  my  discussion  on  tlie  freedom 
of  the  willing  soul,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  grasp ; 
and  tlie  same  reason  will  have  to  be  assigned  for  his  declaring  my  theory 
of  freedom  and  compuKioa  of  consciousness  to  be  "  substantially  tlie  same 
as  that  which  ImmanucI  Kant  proposed  a  century  ago."  1  fail  to  see  ajiy 
■imltarity,  much  less  a  sameness,  betv;een  my  view  and  that  of  Kant. 

GasiFSWAix..  January  2.  1S97.  JOHANKRS  Kf.HMKE. 


Reply. 

In  reply  to  Professor  RehmJtc's  objections  to  my  review  of  hts  Lehrhuch, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  regarding  the  more  important 
points,  regretting  tliat  the  reasonabEe  limits  of  a  communication  of  this  sort 
wHl  not  allow  mc  to  reply  to  all  of  them. 

After  my  exposition  of  his  conception  of  the  subject-factor  on  page  413, 
1  thought  it  would  be  sufRdcntly  clear  that  I  did  not  coniuac  the  subject- 
Eactor  with  the  Ego,  and  I  fell  at  liberty  on  page  415  to  use  the  simple 
word  "subject"  for  both,  trusting   that   the  context  would  clearly  show 
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which  was  meant.  1  regret,  however,  ilint  I  should  have  overlooked  the 
piUtH^c  un  page  470  o£  the  Lekr^uik,  where,  m  Prufcssor  Kchmkc  says, 
bis  zim  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  subject-factor  in  successive  states  is 
thoroughly  clear. 

'I'ltU  identity,  be  says,  is  proved  by  the  consciousness  of  temporal 
succession.  Unless  there  were  a  subject>facior  identical  in  succc&sive 
stales  of  consciousacss.  wc  could  not  experience  tcm)>oral  succession. 
As  Professor  Kehmke'K  intention  is  to  keep  closely  lo  the  facts,  he  will 
pardon  an  appeal  to  the  facts  in  this  case.  Any  mind  that  can  observe 
'two  things  at  once  can  compare  a  present  and  a  past  —  a  sensation  and 
a  memorj'.  Whatever  be  the  analysis  of  memory.  It  is  clear  that  its 
distinguishing  elements  arc  present,  not  past  There  may  be  an  original 
somewhere  in  the  p.ist,  hut  the  memory  is  present.  Wc  have,  therefore. 
In  the  comparison  of  a  memory  with  a  present  perception,  all  the  needed 
elemcnls  lor  the  consciousness  of  time. 

As  Professor  Kehmke  claims  to  have  cxjilalned  the  meaning  and  functions 
o(  the  subject- factor,  I  will  attempt  to  make  the  ground  of  my  criticism' 
dearer.  His  position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that,  whereas  the  identity  of  a 
concrete  thing  —  materiiil  thing  —  is  merely  the  result  of  a  principle  under 
which  its  attributes  may  be  subsumed,  the  identity  of  an  individual  mind  is 
further  guaranteed  by  the  sameness  of  the  subject-factor  throughout  Its 
existence.  Yet  this  identical  factor  is  not  continuous.  Now  the  soul- 
substance  of  the  older  philosophy  had  this  :ttlvantage,  that,  because  of  its 
continuity  In  time,  the  manner  of  iu  identity  was  clear,  and  it  accounted  for 
not  merely  the  identity  of  the  indiv-idaal,  but  his  distinction  from  others. 
This  wc  may  also  expect  from  the  "  subject-fsctor."  Otherwise  Peter 
might  remember  to-day  ai  his  own  experience  what  Paul  perceived  yester- 
day. But  Professor  Rehmke's  subject- fact  or  cannot  do  this,  and  he  distin- 
guishes different  individuals  by  particular  diScrences  in  their  series  of  states 
of  consciousness.  Now  if  such  differences  can  distinguish  individuals,  why 
may  they  nut  also  Identify  them?  In  distinguishing  other  persons  and 
other  tlungn  from  myself  by  principles  which  determine  thdr  individuality, 
I  must  certainly  identify  myself  and  my  own  experiences.  The  subject- 
factor  plays,  therefore,  3  useless  part.  The  identity  of  concrete  mental 
individuals  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  that  of  material  things,  and  means 
simply  that  the  events  In  the  mental  life  of  an  Individual  follow  each  other 
acconiing  to  some  principle. 

Professor  Rchmkc  claims,  also,  that  he  has  explained  in  what  sense  we 
RTc  conscious  of  something  not  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  and  that  by 
this  explanation  he  has  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  doctrine  oi  uncoo- 
scious  consciousness.  Here  let  mc  say  that  I  do  not  understanil  his  au«r- 
tion  that  he  nowhere  makes  a  distinction  between  allentive  and  inattentive 
consciousness ;  for,  on  page  60  of  the  Lefirbitefi,  he  gives,  in  a  formal  defini- 
tion, as  a  third   meaning   of  *■  unconscious"  (unbewusstes).    "das,   was 

t  Vol  V,  p.  41  s  of  the  Bxvirw. 
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ewar  Besitz  einu  bfsttmmtcn  ItewusstMins,  abcr  (kich  nkht  da  AUfmerk- 
tnden  BcuniMUKins  ist "  ;  jukI  lie  refcnt  constantly  to  tlib  definition  ia 
other  places.  On  page  383  he  utcmpu  to  prove  tiiai  memory  and  Auocia- 
tion  arise  only  a<  the  instance  of  a  fresh  and  immediate  perception  ;  but  the 
farther  ihi»  new  perception  is  from  tlic  fo^iu  of  conaciousnuss  nt  ihc  lime, 
the  more  difficult  is  iis  identificaiioa —  becoming  in  some  caaes  impoiuuhlc, 
Frofessof  Rehmkc  IkHuvcs,  however,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
this  new  perception  is  discovered  and  idcniilicd  justifies  us  in  a»suniin};  that 
the  failure  to  tliscover  it  in  all  caHes  is  due  only  to  ilelectn  ^l^citKkaftig' 
teil)  in  our  power  of  forming  ic preventative  intaKC^  {I'orjtellen).  Thb 
eicplanalioo  of  the  relation  of  consciotisneKs  near  to  and  remote  from  the 
focus  of  consciousnciis  leaves  out  just  the  point  that  should  be  made  clear. 
Ill  as  he  admits,  the  elements  of  our  consciouit  life  are  bo  IookIj  joined 
that  ttie  association  of  some  elements  with  the  main  body  may  be  beyond 
our  power,  then  liow  does  the  subjcct-facior  of  those  elements  know  'nmHi 
as  identical  with  that  of  the  mental  individual?  If  I  see  something  but  do  not 
know  it  (pi6i).  and  if  afterwards  I  cannot,  even  upon  being  reminded, 
recall  that  t  saw  it,  which  frvquenlly  happens,  then  the  seein)^  ia  not, 
strictly  apeakinje;,  m/ seeing  either  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  or  after- 
wards. Thai  there  is  a  subject-factor  common  to  tlic  seeing  and  to  me.  is 
agratuitO'US  aMumption.  Now  t  am  not  here  contending  for  the  doctrine 
of  unconscious  (or  subliminal)  conscJousnesa,  though  I  believe  tlial  its 
lagical  claims  are  considerable.  My  point  is  —  the  point  that  sJioutd  ]>e 
dear  from  my  review  —  that  Professor  Rehmlte's  soliject-faclor  will  not 
girc  the  liiiishing  stroke  to  unconscious  conscious neaa,  until  he  has  shown 
more  dearly  by  what  right  he  identities  the  subject- factor  of  such  states 
as  those  just  mentioned  with  that  of  the  menial  individual.  Until  he  does 
this,  such  Elates  do  not  di^cr  from  those  postulated  by  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
liminal conxciousnexs.' 

If  I  failcil  to  do  justice  to  ilic  t^hrbuifi,  it  was  chiefly,  1  think,  In  fc^ge^ 
ting  to  mention  the  admirable,  though  laborious,  clearness  with  which  its 
doctrines  arc  set  forth.     It  is  this  clearness  which,  in  refusing  to  obscure 

>  Since  wrillng  the  above  I  have  read  Wundt's  paper.  "  tihcr  nairen  iind  kitti- 
sch«n  Rcalii.Tnuii"in  vol.  xii  of  the  FAHan^iueir  StuJuti.  in  ihLt  jiaptr  Wundi 
crilkins  in  detail  die  viewrs  of  Rchmke  and  »lb«fs  of  (he  ' immanental '  tclicol. 
Professor  Kchmkc  will  Iind  thai  the  »me  olijectiuns  ate  in  sultntancc  ihcie  raited 
again»i  hii  position  that  1  have  urged.  Tho  author  rlaimt  thai  I'rofesmr  Relimke 
and  hh  <>chool  present  as  naive  experience  wliiit  i.i  rcallv  the  leaull  ot  reflection.  I 
described  TrofeMor  Ketinke's  view  of  ihe  mind  m  ihe  irailiiional  view  (1./..  ibai  of 
cammon-venss  and  natural  id«nee)  aupplemented  by  Kantian  and  Berkelcyan 
metaphysics.  Nor  is  it  purely  accidcn  lal  that,  in  this  paper,  the  ■'  new  "  and  osten- 
jibly  non-meiaphyilcal  view  of  the  minit  taken  by  Profc&ioi  Rehmke.  \*  tdentifii'd 
with  Ihe  metaphynics  of  our  old  friend  flinhop  Berkeley.  An  All-Iking  Mind, 
imroaiimt  in  all  individual  minds  as  the  ground  of  their  being  and  of  the  reality 
of  the  wortd  {j  19),  U  exactly  the  IVtltaaukauuHg  pufaUsbed  In  the  PrimtifUt 
^  I/uman  AfwaileJgt  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
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Ibc  issue  in  ihc  case  of  doubtlul  points,  make*  the  book  a  tempting  object 
ol  criticisin;  and  I  regret  thni  1  must  leave  Hrolestor  Rehmke's  other 
objections  unanswered.  Warmer  f  ITE. 

WILUAUS  COLLKQE,  JuiUUy  it,  \%tf}. 


THE   AMERICAN    PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fiith  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  rs>-cholDgical  Association 
was  held  in  Boston  on  Uecemher  39  and  30,  1S96.  Of  the  two  ses»oii)i 
devoted  to  tlie  reiuilnj|£  of  papers,  one  was  occupied  wk!i  ps>cha)oji;i(^l. 
and  the  other  witli  pliUosophical  contributions.  The  psycholopcal  papers 
were  as  foliows  :  The  Physiology  of  StHsation,  Ijy  Dr.  E.  A.  Singer ; 
fttttHsiiy  0/ SeHsatioN,\}y  Mr.  James  E.  Lougti;  The  •  Vtxirfekler' and 
the  Rediuiian  of  the  Taetual  Double  Ptninl  Threshold  by  Pracliit,  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Tawney  ;  Comparison  of  the  Times  of  Simple  Heacfions  ana 
of  Free  Arm  Movementt  in  Different  Ciastes  of  Persons,  by  Mr.  Albert 
L.  Lewis ;  Researches  iit  progress  in  the  Psytholegical  Laboratory  af 
Cofumbia  iM-fersify,  by  Profeaaot  J.  KtcKeeii  Cattell  ;  The  Orj^aniiation 
»f  Prnttical  Work  in  Psythology,  by  Professor  Lightner  Wilmcr  ;  Pjyeho- 
physical  Measurements  of  Normal  School  and  Kindergutten  Pupils,  by 
Miss  Mary  P.  Harmon  ;  Personal  Experiences  under  Ether,  by  Professor 
Wesley  .Vlitls.  At  Uie  phllotiophtcal  session  the  following  papers  wert 
read:  Philosophy  in  the  American  Co/leges,  by  Proftssor  A.  C.  Ann- 
strong,  Jr.  i  Tests  of  Current  Theory  t^iething  Mind  and  Body,  by 
Professor  Dickinson  S.  Miller ;  The  Theories  of  Parallelism  and  Inter' 
mdiom  of  Miml and  Body,  by  Dr.  C  A.  Strong;  Is  the  Transcendental 
Ego  an  Unmeaning  Conception  T  by  Professor  J.  E.  Crejghton  ;  The  Rela- 
tion of  Pessimism  to  L'ltimale  Philosophy,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller ;  The 
Standpoint  and  At echod  of  Ethics,  by  Professor  James  Sctb  :  A  General- 
ixatioa  of  immtdiaie  fnferencts,  by  Professor  J.  C  Hibben  ;  The  Negative 
in  Lffgk.  by  Prolfsaor  .A.  T.  Orraond.  Tlie  Pre»identi.il  Address  was  de- 
Bvered  at  the  List  scs&ion  by  Professor  George  S.  FtiUerlon,  his  subject 
being  The  '  Knower'  in  Psychology.  The  Psychological  Association 
attended  a  general  discussion  before  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  on 
The  /nheritance  of  Acquired  CharatlerisUci,  in  which  Professors  C.  S. 
Minot.  J.  M.  Maclarlane,  K.  I).  Cope,  and  William  James  look  part.  Thi» 
discussion,  and  the  imprompiu  rouvcrsation  which  followed  the  papers  on 
the  relations  of  Mind  and  Itndy,  wcr»  |>rohal>ly  ihe  most  interesting  and 
imponant  conferences  of  the  meeting.  Time  did  not  permit  of  genera] 
discussion  of  the  oilier  toi>i(;s  presented.  At  a  lunclieon  given  on  the 
second  day  by  the  President  and  FellowB  of  Harvard,  Professor  William 
James  dcllvcreil  a  oilncyof  the  late  Professor  Agassi;:,  whose  professorial 
jubilee  fell  on  that  day.  and  President  Eliot  followed  with  an  appreciation 
of  his  worlt  as  a  scicntilic  teacher.  The  new  president  of  the  Asiociation 
is  Professor  j.  M.irk  Baldwin. 
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THE   GENESIS   OF  THE   ETHICAL  SELF. 

IN  a  recent  publication '  the  writer  has  called  attention  to 
certain  facta  of  the  child's  life  which  lead  to  a  view  of  the 
rise  of  hU  sense  of  his  personal  self.  Wc  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  has  what  we  may  call  an  '  cgo-scnsc ' ;  a  mass  of 
personal  material  —  largely  suggestions  from  other  persons  — 
which  he  has  worked  up  into  a  more  or  less  systematic  whole 
by  his  own  acts  of  an  imitalive  kind.  When  he  thinks  of  him- 
self, this  is  very  largely  what  his  consciousness  is  filled  with. 
Let  us  now  call  this  the  'self  of  habit/  or  the  'habitual  self/ 
—  terms  which  are  common  and  which  carry  their  ordinary 
meaning.  It  is  this  self  which  he  uses  to  'eject'  into  the 
bodies  of  others,  to  use  Clifford's  phrase;  and  when  thus 
used  wc  may  call  it  the  *  alter '  as  opposed  to  the  '  ego  '  of  his 
private  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  have  found  that  the 
child  has  another  self  —  the  self  that  leams,  that  imitates,  that 
accommodates  to  new  suggestions  from  persons  in  the  family 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  this  self  that  is  in  part  yet  'projective,' 
unfinished,  constantly  being  modified  by  the  influences  outside, 
and,  in  turn,  passing  the  new  things  learned  over  to  the  self  of 
habit.  Let  us  call  this,  for  reasons  also  evident  from  the  com- 
mon significance  of  the  term,  the  'accommodating  self."  Not 
that  the  child  has  at  any  time  two  distinct  thoughts  of  himself 
existing  side  by  side,— that  is  not  true, — but  that  hisone  thought 

>  iHnOai  Dfvtlopmttil.  Mtfkodt  and  Prwtuft,  ch.  xU  |  3. 
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of  self  at  any  time  is  al  one  or  the  other  pole,  is  a  self  of 
habil  or  a  self  of  accommodation.  Which  it  is  to  be,  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  an  alter  is  then  at  the  other  pule.  Rut  [ 
trust  this  is  now  clear. 

It  is  a  further  result  that  if  we  are  going  to  ask  at  any 
time  for  a  complete  notion  from  outside  of  that  boy's  self,  we 
cannot  say  that  cither  the  self  of  hahit  or  the  self  of  accommo- 
dation adequately  expresses  him.  The  only  adequate  expression 
of  the  boy  is  that  which  acquaints  us  with  the  whole  dialectic 
of  his  progress,  which  comprehends  both  these  selves  and  the 
alter  personalities  which  arc  progressive  functions  of  his  thoughts 
of  himself  —  that  is,  wiih  the  self  of  all  tlu  rich  social  relation- 
skips,  or  the  '  socius.' 

it  then  seems  a  natural  question  to  ask,  whether  the  boy 
comes  to  have  any  sense  of  j  ust  this  inadequacy  of  his  thought  of 
himself  when  he  is  thinking  of  himself  in  cither  way,  either  in 
the  way  of  the  habitual  or  of  the  accommodating  self.  In  other 
words,  does  he  go  on  to  get  a  sense  of  the  'socius.'  as  a  larger 
bond  of  union  to  the  different  pri\'ate  thoughts  of  himself? 
This  is  really  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  the  ethical  sense 
put  in  close  psychological  terms;  and  its  importance  is  so  great, 
in  the  present  state  of  ethical  controversy,  that  it  maybe  worth 
while  to  sec  to  what  conclusions  the  line  of  distinctions  now 
made  would  lead.  This  conclusion  has  been  anticipated  tn  the 
following  quotation  from  the  work  mentioned,  and  it  is  my 
present  object  to  expand  and  illustrate  it.* 

Whether  obedience  conies  by  suggestion  or  hy  punishment,  it  has 
this  genetic  value :  it  leads  to  another  re6ncm«nt  in  the  sense  of  sel£. 
,  .  ,  The  child  6nds  himself  stimulated  constantly  to  deny  his  iin> 
pulses,  his  desires,  even  his  irregular  sympathies,  by  conforming  to 
the  will  of  another.  This  other  represents  k  regular,  systematic, 
unflinching,  but  reasonable  personality  —  still  a  person,  but  a  very 
different  person  from  the  child's  own.  In  the  anaJysis  of  '  personality 
suggeation,'  wc  found  this  stage  of  the  child's  apprehension  of  per- 
sons—  his  sense  of  the  regularity  of  personal  character  in  the  midRt 
of  the  capriciousncss  that  before  this  stood  out  in  contrast  to  the 

■  Aitttnl  DtMlafmral,  Mtlktdl  and  Pr^cttttt,  |)(>.  J44  ff. 
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regularity  of  mechsnical  movement  in  things.  There  are  exlremes  of 
indulgence,  the  child  learns,  which  even  the  grandmother  does  not 
permit;  there  are  extrewes  oi  severity  from  which  even  the  cruel 
fatlicr  draws  back.  Here,  in  this  dnwning  sense  of  tJie  larger  limiEs 
which  set  b.xrriers  to  personal  frccdoni,  is  the  '  ccrpy  '  funning  which 
is  his  personal  authority,  or  law.  It  is  '  projective  '  because  he  can- 
not underitand  it,  cannot  anticipate  it,  cannot  iind  it  in  himself.  And 
it  is  only  by  imitation  that  he  is  to  reproduce  it,  and  so  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  understand  it  to  be.  So  it  is  a  '  copy  for 
imitation.'  It  Is  its  aim — so  may  the  child  say  to  himself  —  and 
should  be  mine,  if  I  am  awake  to  it,  to  have  me  obey  it,  act  like 
it,  think  like  it,  be  like  it  in  all  respects.  £t  is  not  I,  but  I  am  to 
become  it-  Here  is  my  ideal  self,  my  final  pattern,  my  'ought '  set 
before  me.  My  parents  and  teachers  are  good  because,  with  all  their 
ditlerences  from  one  another,  they  yet  seem  to  be  alike  in  their  acqui- 
escence in  this  law.  Only  in  50  far  as  I  get  into  the  habit  of  being 
and  doing  like  them  in  reference  to  it,  get  my  character  moulded  into 
conformity  with  it,  only  so  far  am  I  good.  And  so.  like  all  otlier 
imitative  functions,  it  teaches  its  lesson  only  by  stimulating  to  action. 
1  must  succeed  in  doing  —  he  finds  out.  as  he  grows  older  and  begins 
to  reflect  upon  right  and  wrong —  if  I  would  understand.  But  as  I 
thus  progress  in  doing,  I  forever  find  new  patterns  set  for  me;  and 
so  my  etliical  insight  must  always  find  its  profoundest  expression  in 
that  yearning  whicJi  anticipates  but  docs  not  overtake  the  ideal. 

My  sense  of  morn!  ideal,  therefore,  is  my  sense  of  a  possible  per- 
fect, regular  will  taken  over  in  me,  in  which  the  personal  and  the 
social  self — my  habits  and  my  social  calls  —  are  brought  completely 
into  harmony;  the  sense  of  obligation  in  me,  in  each  case,  is  the 
sense  of  lack  of  such  harmony  —  of  the  actual  discrepancies  in  my 
various  thoughts  of  self,  as  my  aitions  and  imdeKdes  gitt  rise  to 
ihem> 

Pcrh.ips  no  more  direct  way  to  bring  home  the  bearing  of 
our  present  line  of  distinctions  can  be  found  than  to  cite  in 
illustration  one  of  the  familiar  social  situations  which  are 
ethically  embarrassing  in  practical  life,  T  refer  to  the  method 
of  charitable  relief.  The  dilemma  of  the  benevolent  man  when 
a  needy  tramp  comes  to  his  door  in  a  region  where  there  are 

>  Th«  otiligntion  sid«  i*  g«neticatty  the  mulor  tide,  a*  readen  of  my  liook  may 
ponibtj  recall,  dince,  *a  I  Ti«li«ve,  the  sons«  of  tho  g«aonl  is  altrajra  a  motor  or 
A  Kiue.    But  it  u  not  neccsuiry  to  dsvelop  thu  in  th«  present  paper. 
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no  organized  agencies  to  investigate  the  status  of  the  pauper 
class, —  the  dilemma  brought  upon  him  by  the  promj>tings  of  his 
syrapatliy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sense  of  his  duty  to  society 
which  only  the  refusal  to  help  the  man  will  fulfil,  on  the  other 
hand, — this  dilemma,  which  on  a  larger  scale  is  one  of  the 
critical  dilemmas  of  all  social  endeavor,  may  be  translated 
directly  into  the  terms  of  our  psychological  analysis.  We  may 
say  that  Mr.  A.  has  two  possible  attitudes  or  courses  of  conduct 
before  him.  And  the  two  arc  what  they  arc  according  as  he 
thinks  of  the  tramp  in  one  way  or  the  other.  If  he  thinks  of 
him  as  an  unfortunate,  deserving  man.  possibly  hungiy,  or 
maimed  beyond  possibility  of  self-support,  then  there  is  an  alter 
which  arouses  his  'accommodating'  self,  his  sympathetic 
impulses,  his  desire  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case.  But 
when  he  Ihijiks  of  the  man  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
profession  of  'tramping,'  as  a  worthless  creature  of  drink,  who 
will  continue  to  burden  the  community  and  persuade  others  to 
do  ihe  same,  as  long  as  free  food  or  lodging  is  given  him,  or 
money  without  work,  then  he  has  before  him  quite  a  different 
alter;  one  that  calls  out  his  habitual,  aggressive  self.  His 
dilemma,  therefore,  is  really  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  poles  of 
his  inner  dialectic.  Suppose  he  be  a  man  of  benevolence  only, 
or  a  man  with  no  willingness  to  take  trouble  for  the  general 
good;  then  he  acts  at  once  on  the  first  of  the  thoughts  of  self 
—  he  has  no  dilemma.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  very 
rational  in  his  methods  of  thought,  or  very  much  impressed  with 
the  dangers  of  the  tramp  tribe,  or  very  impecunious  and  willing 
to  make  law  a  cloak  for  private  selfishness —  in  any  of  these 
cases  he  acts  promptly  in  terms  of  the  habitual  self;  then  also 
he  finds  no  dilemma.  So  the  very  fact  of  the  embarrassment,  if 
it  arise,  is  witness  to  thc//ty  cfhis  various  thoughts  of  tht  tramp. 
But  this,  it  is  clear,  does  not  exhaust  the  statement  of  the 
dilemma.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whichever  way  he  decides,  he  is 
afterwards  haunted  by  the  fear  that  be  has  done  wrong.  The 
two  thoughts  of  self  still  remain  clamorous.  And  the  question 
comes  up;  why  is  this  so.'  Why  is  not  the  choice  of  cither 
course  right?     What  is  the  further  standard,  to  which  he  feels 
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he  shotild  appeal,  to  settle  the  case  justly  ?  To  aslc  this  ques- 
tion is  to  ask  —  is  it  not  ?  —  for  a  furilur  thought  of  self,  one 
which  should  sec  farther,  be  wiser,  do  belter  than  cither  of  these 
two  which  come  up  to  create  his  dilemma.  Generally,  indeed, 
we  quiet  our  apprehensions  in  just  the  way  which  tbc  terms 
of  our  psychological  explanations  are  going  on  to  require;  we 
appeal  to  some  one  else  in  whom  wc  trust  as  having  arrived  at 
more  information  or  deeper  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the 
social  life  of  the  neighborhood,  than  wc  have.  He  then,  this 
alter,  this  wise  man,  is  a  further  thought  of  a  self. 

So  we  may  trust  to  this  instance  of  social  embarrassment  — 
with  its  sharp  ethical  meaning  in  our  practice —  to  show  that 
the  question  of  the  further  development  of  the  sense  of  self, 
based,  as  wc  said  above,  on  the  conflicts  of  the  two  earlier  par- 
tial selves,  is  really  one  of  vital  social  meaning,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  ethical  sense. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  doctrines  of  the  rise  of  the  ethical 
sense  which  have  become  historical,  we  see  that  they  represent 
constructions  ba^cd  on  the  partial  selves,  described  as '  habitual ' 
and  'accommodating'  respectively. 

These  historical  doctrines,  we  may  say,  fall  into  two  cla.<tses :' 
those  which  base  the  ethical  sentiments  upon  sympathy,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  base  them 
upon  custom  Qr  hahiL  Let  us  look  a  moment  at  each  of  these 
attempts  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
taking  the  latter  first. 

This  view  seeks  to  account  for  the  sense  in  a  man  that  he 
'ought*  to  do  a  thing,  by  the  tendency  in  him  to  feci  that 
tbin^  arc  going  well  when  he  is  working  along  the  lines  guar- 
anteed by  his  past  actions  or  habits.  What  is  best  for  him  to 
do,  is  what  is  right;  and  what  is  best  is  that  which  has  been 
established  in  the  course  of  his  life  by  adaptation,  utility,  and 
development.  The  sense  of  right,  therefore,  to  this  view  is 
simply  the  consciousness  of  certain  habits  of  the  mental  organ- 
ism.    Without  going  into  detail  to  justify  this  brief  characteri- 

*  KeglccUni;  for  the  time  th«  third  greKt  historical  E^vap  oE  tbevrict,  wbidi 
mxj  be  called  ■  idoJ.' 
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zation  of  the  theory  of  the  rise  of  the  ethical  sense  as  held  by 
many  of  the  Association  psychologists,  I  may  slate  the  lack 
it  has  in  the  view  of  those  of  other  schools  of  thought  who 
have  criticised  it.  The  lack  is  this:  —  that  the  theory  of 
habit  does  not  afford  any  adequate  account  of  the  sense  we 
have  in  our  acutesl  ethical  experiences  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  may  run  counter  to  our  habiuial  tendencies.  On  tiie  habit 
view,  only  that  kind  of  action  would  get  the  right  to  have  ethi- 
cal feeling  attached  to  it  which  was  so  prevalent  and  regular  in 
the  normal  life  of  the  individual  as  to  be  reflected  in  his  every- 
day conduct.  But  the  oft-recurring  antithesis  in  practice,  no 
less  than  the  recognition  of  the  same  antithesis  in  ethical  theory 
— see,  for  example,  the  statement  of  it  (rora  the  pen  of  a  scientist 
in  the  EvoiniicH  and  Ethics  of  Huxley — between  the  'is' 
and  the  'ought,'  serves  to  set  the  objection  to  this  theory 
clearly  in  the  light.  According  to  Mr.  Huxley  the  habit  of 
being  immoral  should  make  the  immoral  come  to  seem  right. 

This  criticism  of  the  habit  theory  may  be  put  in  the  terms 
of  the  view  of  the  child's  social  growth  without  any  trouble;  and 
that  may  serve  to  show  it  more  forcibly.  The  child  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  habitual  self.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  assimi- 
lations and  actions  which  he  has  already  learned.  So  the 
tendencies  to  conduct  in  realizing  the  behests  of  this  self  are, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  the  same  actions  which  the  advocates  of  the 
habit  theory  bring  forward  as  the  acts  which,  as  due  to  habit 
or  custom,  arc  morally  right.  Now  if  we  agree  with  this  theory, 
and  say  that  those  acts  which  are  guaranteed  by  habit  are  the 
right  ones,  then  what  shall  wc  do  with  all  the  tendencies  to 
action  which  come  from  the  presence  of  the  other  self  which 
we  have  found  the  child  cntert.iining  also,  the  accommodating 
self?  The  accommodating  self  is  the  learning  self;  the  thought 
of  self  which  comes  to  imitate,  to  be  teachable,  sympathetic, 
generous.  I  think  it  only  needs  to  be  put  into  words  that  both 
these  selves  are  equally  real  to  convince  us  that  those  sharp 
approvals  or  condemnations  of  ourselves  which  we  experience 
in  our  j  udgmenls  of  right  and  wrong,  are  not  always  administered 
in  favor  of  the  self  of  habit. 
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Or,  if  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  side  of  the  race  devel- 
opment of  mankind,  wc  find,  as  1  have  argued  at  length  in  the 
volume  referred  to,  that  the  repetitions  of  habitual  performances 
by  an  organism  would  not  give  growth.  In  order  to  grow,  to 
be  better  as  an  organism,  merely,  there  must  be  constant  viola- 
tions or  modifications  of  habit^  So  if  wc  put  the  ethical  sense 
only  on  the  plane  that  some  of  ttie  advocates  of  the  hahit  theory 
claim  for  it, —  t.r.,  an  index  of  organic  utility  and  development, 
—  even  then  we  must  find  in  it  more  than  the  outcome  of 
repeated  habit.  This  is  not  the  place  to  carr>'  out  this  thought ; 
but  it  is  on  the  surface  difficult  to  see  how  wc  could  hold 
that  departure  from  habit  as  such  arouses  the  sense  of  wrong, 
if  all  through  the  course  of  organic  and  mental  development  it 
is  by  just  such  violations  and  modifications  of  old  habits  that 
new  adaptations  have  been  secured  to  the  growth  and  evolution 
of  the  organism.  There  is  a  sense,  it  is  true,  in  which  the 
ethical  sense  may  be  said  to  represent  a  habit;  but,  as  its 
statement  below  will  show,  it  is  quite  different  from  the  view 
developed  by  the  associationists.' 

In  short,  not  to  go  into  this  theory  further,  we  may  say  that 
the  theorj' represents  an  attempt  to  found  the  moral  sentiments 
upon  one  of  the  two  selves  which  the  social  life  involves  —  the 
self  of  habit. 

And  the  other  historical  theory  mentioned  above  does  the 
reverse;  it  attempts  to  derive  these  feelings  also  from  one  of 
the  two,  but  it  takes  the  other.  Sympathy,  altruism,  —  which 
when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  means  the  retirement  of  the 
aggressive,  sclf-sccking  agent  in  man  for  a  period,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  object, —  sympathy  is  the  watchword  of  the 
traditional  EnglLsh  theory  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Adam 
Smith,  Darwin,  Stephen,  and  many  of  the  apostles  of  the  natural- 
history  conception  in  this  realm,  think  that  morality  is  a  com- 
plex outcome  of  animal  or  social  sympathy,  which  in  its  turn 
arose  as  a  variation  playing  a  successful  r6le  in  the  preservation 
of  animal  companies. 

'  Of  coiino  thia  ia  only  ono  criticisiii  of  the  h&liit  viem:  ftn«th«r  would  be,  that 
ItMjr  do  not  account  for  icilectit-e  Bwrality,  •inoe  ;b«}  <lo  nut  cvnsuleT  the  moroi 
senses  Tuiictionof  iha  ihousbi  of  silf. 
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Put  psychologically,  this  is  the  recognition  of  the  acconimo* 
dating  self.  Actions  which  arc  done  in  deference  to  the  pres- 
ence and  conduct  of  others,  which  involve  a  departure  from  the 
first  promptings  of  scU-interest,  an  abeyance  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  self  of  habit,  —  such  actions,  this  theory  holds,  arc  good. 
Self-denial  is  the  keynote  of  Bioralily;  that  is,  in  so  far  as 
morality  is  reductive  at  alt. 

Now  it  might  not  be  an  adequate  criticism  of  this  view  to  say 
that  it  is  one-sided,  as  the  former  theory  is  other-sided;  some 
one-sided  things  are  true,  But  the  same  tests  which  we  applied 
to  the  habit  theory  may  be  brought  into  requisition  here.  Our 
moral  approbations  do  not  ipso  facto  attach  to  the  generous 
man.  Is  generosity  never  wrong?  Are  the  sudden,  irrespon- 
sible, capricious  appeals  of  our  environment  to  our  sympathies 
the  highest  ground  and  the  final  criterion  of  good  conduct? 
Then  the  improvident  is  the  better  man,  and  the  ascetic  the 
greater  saint. 

And  is  there  no  virtue  after  all  in  habit  ?  Is  the  incalcula- 
ble, the  exceptional,  the  impulsive,  normally  a  higher  kind,  a 
safer  kind,  a  more  development-furthering  kind  of  action  than 
the  regular,  well-tested,  smooth-acting,  grounded  acts  of  organic 
and  intellectual  habit?  Or,  if  the  reader  wish  to  lift  the  ques- 
tion up  to  the  higher  plane  of  spiritual  interest,  apart  from 
considerations  of  organic  development,  let  me  ask  the  question 
differently:  Is  the  kingdom  of  spirit  so  chaotic  that  the  acci- 
dental suggestions  of  sympathy  are  of  more  value  in  it  than  the 
reasonable  action  which  is  ruled  by  some  kind  of  law?  Even 
though  we  do  not  find,  with  the  associationists,  that  the  law  of 
habit  is  adequate,  even  in  the  lower  realm  of  biological  growth, 
still  the  absence  of  law,  be  it  in  a  realm  of  higher  interests, 
would  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  a  hindrance  —  at  least  to  our 
getting  any  sort  of  a  doctrine  of  the  meaning  of  the  ethical  life 
of  man. 

But,  more  positively,  turning  now  to  the  child  and  observing 
him  in  the  period  when  his  personal  relationships  are  becoming 
complcv,  say  along  through  the  third  year,  the  dawning  moral 
sense  is  then  caught  in  the  process  of  making,  as  it  were.    And 
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in  it  wc  have  a  right  to  sec,  as  I  have  bad  occasion  to  say  in 
regard  to  other  of  the  child's  processes,  the  progress  of  the  race 
depicted  with  more  or  less  adequacy  of  detail. 

The  child  begins  to  be  dimly  aware  of  such  a  presence,  in 
his  contact  with  others,  as  that  which  has  been  called  in  the 
abstract  the  socius.  What  this  is  to  him  is,  of  coui&c,  at  this 
early  stage  simply  an  element  of  personal  quality  in  the  sug- 
gestions which  he  now  gets  from  others;  an  clement  not  done 
justice  to  by  either  of  the  thoughts  of  self  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed on  occasion  to  react.  He  notes  in  the  behavior  of  his 
father  and  mother,  whenever  certain  contingencies  of  the  social 
situation  present  themselves,  a  characteristic  which,  in  the 
development  of  'per.s(malily-suggestion,'  might  be  termed  the 
'regularity  of  personal  character.'  He  sees  the  father  pained 
when  he  has  to  administer  punishment;  and  he  hears  the 
words,  'Father  does  not  like  to  punish  his  little  boy.'  He 
finds  the  mother  reluctantly  refusing  to  give  a  biscuit  when  it 
is  her  evident  desire  to  give  it.  He  sees  those  around  him 
doing  gay  things  with  heavy  hearts,  and  forcing  themselves  to 
be  cheerful  in  the  doing  of  things  which  are  not  pleasant.  He 
sees  hesitations,  conflicts,  indecisions,  and  from  the  bosom  of 
them  all  he  sees  emerge  the  indications  of  something  beyond 
the  mere  individual  attitudes  of  the  actor,  something  which 
stands  towards  these  higher  persons  from  whom  he  learns,  as 
the  family  law,  embodied  possibly  in  the  father,  stands  towards 
him. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child  sees  all  this  in  the  terms 
in  which  1  have  described  what  he  '  sees.'  He  does  not  sec 
anything  clearly.  He  simply  feels  puirted  at  the  richness  of 
the  indications  of  personal  behavior  that  pour  in  upon  him. 
But  the  very  puzzle  of  these  situations  is  just  the  essential 
thing.  It  means  that  the  categories  of  personality  which 
he  has  so  far  acquired,  the  two  selves  which  exhaust  the  pos- 
sible modes  of  behavior  he  is  able  to  depict  to  himself  in 
thought,  are  really  inadequate.  Here  in  these  situations  of  his 
father  and  mother  is  more  personal  suggestion,  which  is  still 
quite  '  projective.'     It  is  personal;  things  do  not  show  it.    But 
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it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  self  of  habit,  no  less  than  the 
self  of  accommodation,  is  thrust  aside,  as  he  sees  his  mother's 
sorrow  when  she  refuses  him  the  biscuit;  and  there  must  needs 
be  some  other  type  of  personal  behavior,  some  other  thought  of 
a  self,  or  character  must  after  all  remain  to  him  a  chaotic, 
capricious  thing. 

We  may  ask,  before  we  attempt  to  find  a  way  for  the  child 
to  extricate  himself  from  this  confusion  in  his  thought  of  per- 
sonality, whether  he  has  in  his  own  experience  any  analogies 
which  will  help  him  to  assimilate  the  new  suggestive  elements. 
And  our  obsen-ation  is  very  superficial  if  wc  do  not  light  upon 
a  very  evident  thing  in  his  life;  the  thing  he  has  come  to  under- 
stand something  about  every  lime  he  obiys.  This  is  so  evidently 
a  thing  of  value  that  psychologists  long  ago  struck  upon  it. 
The  ■  word  of  command '  is  to  B:iin  the  schoolmaster  to 
morality.  By  it  the  child  gets  the  habit  of  personal  subjection 
which,  when  he  illustrates  it  reflectively,  shows  itself  as  morality. 
This,  I  think,  is  true  as  far  as  the  function  of  the  'schoolmaster' 
is  concerned;  but  much  more  than  this  schoolmaster  is  needed 
to  school  the  agent  boy  to  morality.  How  it  works,  however, 
another  appeal  to  the  growing  sense  of  self  will  serve  to  show. 

Whenever  he  obeys,  the  boy  has  forced  in  upon  him  a  situa- 
tion which  his  thoughts  of  himself  arc  not  adequate  to  interpret. 
He  i.s  responding  neither  to  his  habitual  self  nor  to  his  accom- 
modating self.  Not  to  the  former,  for  if  the  thing  he  is  told  to 
do  is  something  he  does  not  want  to  do,  his  habits,  his  private 
preferences  are  directly  violated.  And  he  is  not  acting  out  his 
accommodating  self  simply,  just  in  proportion  as  it  comes  hard 
to  do  what  he  is  told  to  do.  If  this  self  held  all  the  room  in  his 
consciousness,  then  obedience  would  be  companionship,  and 
command  would  be  no  more  than  approval.  No,  it  is  really  his 
private  habitual  self  thst  is  mainly  present;  the  other  being  a 
forced  product,  if,  by  dint  of  schooling  in  submission,  his  obedi- 
ence becomes  so  free  and  unconstrained  as  to  be  there  at  all. 

Besides  these  elements,  his  two  selves,  then,  what  more  is  there 
to  the  chiltl  ?  Why.  a  dom'malin^  other  self,  a  nezu  alter,  is 
there;  that  is  the  important  thing.     And  what  does  it  mean? 
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It  means,  in  the  fitst  instanccj  a  line  of  conduct  on  his  part 
which  the  obedience  represents.  Bui  in  this  line  of  conduct 
wc  now  have  the  real  schoolmaster  to  the  boy.  It  is  by  it  that 
the  boy  Icams  more  about  character^  precisely  as,  by  his  spon* 
taneous  imitations  at  the  earlier  stage,  he  established  lines  of 
conduct  which  taught  him  more  about  character.  At  this  stage 
alsu,  his  intelligence  is  not  so  rudtmentar)'  as  at  the  earlier 
one.  It  docs  not  take  him  long  to  learn  certain  great  things. 
By  the  actions  he  does  through  obedience,  he  learns  the  mean- 
ing of  these  actions^ how  they  feel,  what  good  or  evil  results 
they  lead  to.  And  in  all  his  learning  by  this  agency,  he  learns 
above  all  the  great  lesson  essential  to  the  development  of  his 
thought  of  self:  that  there  is  a  something  always  present,  an 
atmosphere,  a  circle  of  common  interest,  a  family  propriety,  a 
mass  of  accepted  trailition;  this  is  his  first  vicu>  of  the  sccius. 
For  a  long  time  it  is  embodied  as  a  matter  of  coursi;  in  the 
persons  whom  he  obeys.  And  the  social  limitations  which 
these  persons  represent  arc  not  always  coextensive  or  parallel. 
His  father  and  mother  often  embody  very  different  family 
spirits  to  him.  And  it  13  only  after  many  tentative  adjustments, 
mistaken  efforts  tn  pUa.se,  excesses  of  duly  in  one  direction, 
and  instances  of  rebellion  in  other  directions,  that  he  learns  the 
essential  agreements  of  the  different  persons  who  set  law  over 
him. 

Now  this  is  a  new  thought  of  self.  How  can  it  he  otherwise 
when  all  its  origin  is  from  persons,  and  all  its  characters  are 
learned  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  struggling  hero  to  realize 
their  meaniag  by  his  own  actions?  Apart  from  the  elements  of 
a  possible  self,  tlicrc  is  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  his  actions 
felt,  added  to,  and  made  to  illustrate  the  actions  of  others,  with 
which  he  fills  his  consciousness  when  he  thinks  of  it.  And  in 
each  of  his  straining  efforts  to  obey,  to  do  what  he  is  told  to 
do,  his  success  or  failure  is  a  further  defining  of  the  limitations 
of  one  or  the  other  of  his  old  selves,  and  in  so  far  the  creation 
of  a  new  self. 

Now  this  new  self  arises,  as  we  have  seen,  right  out  of  the 
competitions,  urgencies,  inhibitions  of  the  old.     Suppose  a  boy 
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who  h-is  once  obeyed  the  command  to  let  an  apple  alone,  com- 
ing to  confront  the  apple  again,  when  there  is  no  one  present 
to  make  hira  obey.  There  is  his  private,  greedy,  habitual  acK, 
eyeing  the  apple;  there  is  also  the  spontaneously  suggestible, 
accommodating,  imitative  self  over  against  it,  mildly  prompting 
htm  to  do  as  his  father  said  and  let  the  apple  alone;  and  there 
is  —  or  would  be,  if  the  obedience  had  taught  him  no  new 
thought  of  self  —  the  quick  victory  of  the  former.  But  now  a 
lesson  has  been  learned.  There  arises  a  thought  of  one  who 
obeys,  who  has  no  struggle  in  carrj'ing  out  the  behests  of  the 
father.  This  may  be  vague;  his  habit  may  be  yet  weak  in  the 
absence  of  persons  and  penalties,  but  it  is  there,  however  weak. 
And  it  is  not  merely  the  faint  iniil.ition  of  an  obedient  self  which 
he  docs  not  understand.  It  carries  within  it,  it  is  true,  all 
the  struggle  of  the  first  obedience,  all  the  painful  protests  of 
the  private  greedy  self,  all  the  smoke  of  the  earlier  battle-field. 
But  while  he  hesitates,  it  is  not  merely  the  balance  o£  the  old 
forces  that  makes  him  hesitate;  it  is  the  sense  of  the  new, 
better,  obedient  self  hovering  before  him.  A  few  such  fights 
and  he  begins  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  something 
in  him  which  represents  his  father,  molhcr,  or  in  general,  the 
lavf-giviftg  personality.  So,  as  he  understands  the  meaning  of 
obedience  better,  through  his  own  acting  out  of  its  behests 
in  varied  circumstanees,  the  projective  elements  of  the  alter 
which  thus  sets  law  to  him,  become  subjective.  The  socius 
becomes  more  and  more  intimate  as  a  law-abiding  self  of  his 
own. 

Then,  with  this  self  in  him,  he  proceeds  to  do  with  it  what  we 
always  do  with  our  selves;  he  'ejects'  it  into  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  of  his  social  circle.  He  e.'qjccts,  and 
rightly  too,  that  each  brother  and  sister  will  have  the  same 
responsibility  to  the  /Zeitgeist  that  he  has  —  will  reverence  the 
same  Penates.  He  exacts  the  same  obediences  to  father  and 
mother  that  he  himself  renders.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  one  child  in  a  family  will  watch  the  others,  and 
see  that  they  do  not  transgress  the  law  of  the  family.  If  the 
father  makes  an  csccption  of  one  little  being  he  is  quickly 
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brought  up  by  the  protests  of  other  little  beings.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  evidence  to  the  essent  ial  truthfulness  of  the  process 
depicted  above,  where  it  was  said  that  the  alter  is  one  with  the 
ego  as  a  self,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  attach 
predicates  to  the  one  without,  ipso  facta,  attaching  the  same 
predicates  to  the  other.  To  say  that  little  brother  need  not 
obey,  when  I  am  called  on  lo  obey,  is  to  say  that  Utile  brother 
is  JD  some  way  not  a  person,  that  is  all.  So  wc  constantly 
have  to  explain  to  our  children  '  the  dollie  cannot  feel,'  '  the 
leather  elephant  cannot  cat,' '  the  woolly  dog  need  not  be  beaten 
when  he  gets  in  the  way.'  'These  things,"  in  short,  we  say  to 
our  children,  *  arc  not  selves;  they  have  the  shapes  of  possible 
selves,  it  may  be,  and  they  have  so  far  served  as  convenient 
alters  for  us  to  practise  on,  but  they  need  not  be  expected  to 
take  up  with  you  the  responsibilities  of  family  life.' 

So,  once  born  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of  personal  friction,  the 
socius  lives,  a  presence  of  which  the  child  can  never  rid  him- 
self. It  is  the  germ  of  the  ideals  of  life,  the  measure  of  the 
life  to  come,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next;  for  it  is  this  self 
that  the  child  thereafter  pursues  in  all  his  development,  making 
it  his  only  to  find  that  it  is  farther  beyond  him.  He  is  "  ever 
learning,  but  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Taking  up  the  sense  of  morality,  therefore,  —  the  sense  that 
we  mean  when  we  use  the  word  'ought,' — we  now  have  it. 
Let  the  child  continue  to  act  by  the  rule  of  either  of  his  former 
partial  selves,  —  the  private  habitual  self  or  the  accommodating 
capricious  self  of  impulse  and  sympathy,  —  and  this  new  ideal 
of  a  self,  a  self  that  fulfils  law,  comes  up  to  call  him  to 
account.  My  father,  says  the  child,  knows  and  would  say  what 
and  how;  and  later,  when  the  father-self  has  proved  not  to 
know  all  whats  and  all  hows,  then  my  teacher,  my  book,  my 
inspired  writer,  my  God,  knows  what  and  how  still.  In  so  far 
as  I  have  learned  from  him,  I  also  know;  and  this  I  expect  you, 
my  brother,  my  friend,  my  alter,  to  know  too,  for  our  common 
life  together.  And  the  sense  of  this  my  self  of  conformity  to 
what  he  teaches  and  would  have  me  do — this  is,  once  for  all, 
my  conscience. 
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Wc  do  not  need  to  develop  in  this  place  a  complete  theory  of 
the  adult  conscience:  that  would  be  outside  our  topic.  But  no 
account  of  the  development  of  the  sense  of  self,  or  of  the  social 
conditions  under  which  the  sense  of  self  arises  and  grows, 
would  be  adequate  which  left  out  this  highest  reach  of  the 
child's  const  rue  tiven  ess.  We  are  wont  to  think  that  wc  can 
draw  lines  in  the  attainments  of  mind,  interpret  so  far  and 
leave  the  rest  over;  but  the  surging  activities  of  stimulation  and 
response  pass  right  over  our  boundary  lines,  and  we  find  tbc 
germs  of  the  higher  impregnating  the  lower  stages.  The  child, 
when  once  this  sense  of  a  self  which  is  not  but  ought  to  be, 
comes  to  him,  does  everything  under  its  law  —  whether  his 
action  conform  to  what  he  understands  of  it  or  whether  he 
disobey  and  offend  it.  He  is  henceforth  never  innocent  with 
the  innocence  of  neutrality.  He  must  think  of  the  better  with 
sorrow  if  he  choose  the  worse,  and  of  the  worse  with  joy  if  he 
choose  the  better;  and  when  he  makes  his  act  only  in  rcsiwnsc 
to  the  measure  of  good  which  he  sees,  taking  a  step  in  the 
dark,  still  there  is  with  him  the  necessary  conviction  of  a  self 
that  he  groped  for,  but  did  not  find,  —  a  law  behind  the  chaos 
of  his  struggle. 

It  is  enough,  in  this  connection,  that  one  or  two  truths  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  this  ethical  self  shoidd  remain  in  mind.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  a  slow  attainment  of  the  child.  He  gets  it  only  by 
getting  certain  other  thoughts  of  self  first.  Then  it  takes  on 
various  forms,  each  held  to  only  to  be  superseded  in  turn  by 
something  higher  and  richer.  The  obligation  to  obey  it  is  also 
slow  in  its  rise.  It  is  a  function  of  the  self — this  self,  the 
socius  —  just  as  the  tendency  to  yield  to  the  behests  of  habit 
or  of  sympathy  are  simply  functions,  the  motor  side  of  their 
respective  contents.  The  •  ought '  comes  right  up  out  of  the 
'  must.'  Transfer  the  self  to  be  obeyed  from  the  environment 
to  the  inner  throne,  make  it  an  ego  instead  of  an  alter,  and 
its  authority  is  not  a  whit  changed  in  nature;  it  is  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Something  of  its 
exectitive  compulsion  is  gone;  it  is  one  of  the  very  intimate 
differences  between  an  ego  and  an  alter,  that  the  ego  is  its  own 
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impulsion  while  the  alter  brings  compulsion;  and  as  the  alter 
aspect  of  the  new  self  becomes  more  and  more  adiiquatcly 
assirailattid,  this  ciiUereDCc  grows  more  emphatic.  The  devel- 
oped ethical  sense  needs  ic:>s  and  less  to  appeal  to  an  alter 
self,  an  authority,  a  holy  oracle,  to  execute  the  ought  of  con- 
science; it  gets  itself  more  and  more  promptly  executed  by  its 
own  inner  impulsion.  A  history  of  the  great  world-religions, 
or  of  the  inner  fonn  of  their  deities,  might  be  written  on  the 
ba:>is  of  this  movement  in  the  form  of  the  ethical  self,  which 
also  implicates  the  social  Zeitgeist. 

And  a  second  point  to  be  borne  in  mind:  that  as  the  socius 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  expands,  there  is  the  constant  tendency 
to  make  it  real  —  to  eject  it — in  some  concrete  form  in  the 
social  group.  The  father,  mother,  nurse  are  apt  to  be  the  first 
cmbudimeiil  of  social  law,  and  their  conduct,  interpreted  through 
obedience  and  imitation,  the  first  ethical  standard.  And  as  the 
child  finds  one  man  or  woman  inadequate  to  the  growing  com- 
plications of  the  case,  other  concrete  selves  are  erected  in 
the  same  way.  The  church,  the  state,  the  popular  vote,  the 
king,  the  literature  of  a  period, —all  these  arc  choice  reposi- 
tories of  the  ejected  ethical  self.  Public  opinion  ts  our  modem 
expression  for  the  most  pervasive  form  of  this  spirit,  or  for  the 
purely  social  form  of  it. 

Then  a  third  point:  we  may  ask  what  the  law  is  which  we 
find  this  self  embodying.  And  we  get  a  twofold  answer,  Most 
comprehensively  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  is  in  one  sense 
always  the  re;iHzed  self  of  somebody.  Apart  from  a  sell  it  can 
be  nothing.  It  must  come  out  of  somebody's  apprehension  of 
the  social  situation  and  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The 
parents  themselves  over  against  the  rest  of  the  family  are  usually 
the  source  of  family  law.  But  that  they  are  held  to  the  actual 
socius — to  the  relationships  existing  between  them  and  the 
others  —  is  seen  in  any  attempts  they  may  make  to  transcend 
these  relationships.  Suppose  that  the  father  commands  each 
of  the  family  to  danee  the  highland  Aing  and  then  to  write  a 
book.  Whether  the  first  of  these  commands  be  obeyed,  depends 
on  whether  he  has  had  a  right  to  include  in  his  sense  of  the 
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alter* personal! tics  of  the  family,  the  accomplishment  in  ques- 
tion. And,  ns  to  the  second,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  get  a  lau^h 
for  his  pains. 

Bui  further,  the  law,  thus  tempered  by  the  thought  of  the 
other  selves  invoK-cd,  is  a  function  of  the  socius-consciousncss 
in  each  of  its  two  aspects.  It  is  ■  projective  '  to  the  child  when 
he  first  receives  it  .-uid  submits  himself  lo  it.  He  does  not  yet 
understand  it ;  it  requires  him  to  act  blindly.  He,  in  his  individ- 
ual capacity,  is  not  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  appropriateness  of 
it.  The  other  person  sets  it,  the  self  in  whom  he  is  then  find- 
ing his  socius  realized  ;  and  the  child  is  properly  social  only 
if  he  submit,  even  if  he  has  to  be  made  properly  social  by 
being  compelled  to  submit.  And  the  other  aspect  of  the  taw 
is  equally  important,  that  set  by  the  other  thought  of  self  which 
the  socius  includes,  the  'cjcctivc'  embodiment  of  the  law. 
After  the  child  has  obeyed,  and  learned  by  obedience,  he 
himself  sets  the  law  of  the  house  for  the  other  members  of  il. 
And  the  law  then  becomes  'common  law,'  inasmuch  as  it  is 
engrained  in  the  verj*  thought  of  the  better  self  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  social  group.  All  commands  and  behests  which  are 
not  thus  embodied  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  are  yet  to  a  degree 
really  only  the  reflection  of  the  highest  thought  of  self  in  the 
group,  that  of  the  father;  if  to  the  others  these  have  not  yet 
become  "common  law,'  the  common  dictates  of  the  common 
social  self,  that  is  because  the  individuals  are  yet  immature 
members  of  the  circle  or  family.  Put  briefly,  all  law  must  arise 
somewhere  in  the  family  from  the  legitimate  development  of 
the  social  self;  and  it  is  realized,  or  obeyed  as  law.  only  as  the 
members  of  the  family  come  each  in  his  turn  to  mould  his  .social 
self  into  intelligent  observance  of  it,  and  intelligent  enforcement 
of  it.     And  the  family  is  typical  of  the  community. 

And  a  final  observation  is  this:  there  is,  as  was  intimated 
above,  a  sense  in  which  the  socius.  the  social  self,  and  with  it 
the  ethical  self,  is  a  self  of  habit.  If  this  thought  of  self  which 
we  are  calling  the  '  socius '  really  be,  in  so  far  as  the  child  under- 
stands his  own  thought  of  it,  a  sense  of  his  denuUs  of  both  his 
lower  unsocial  selves  — the  self  of  pri\'ate  interest  and  the  self 
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of  accommodation — in  favor  of  a  law  set  him  by  an  alter,  then 
this  very  attitude  must  become  to  a  degree  a  habit,  a  tendency 
to  look  for  a  higher  law,  a  moving  toward  some  higher  authority. 
But  it  is  a  habit  of  acting,  not  a  habit  of  action.  It  involves  the 
most  acutely  painful  and  difficult  violations  of  old  habits  of 
action.  It  is  then  a  habit  of  violating  habits  —  that  is  the 
relation  of  morality  to  habit.  And  it  is  an  interesting  side-light 
on  the  method  of  the  rise  of  the  successive  selves  by  imitation 
and  submission,  that  in  the  lower  stages  of  evolution  we  find 
the  organism  working  under  the  same  subtlety.  The  organism 
develops  only  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  imitating;  while  the 
very  value  of  imitation  is  that  by  it  the  organism  acquires  new 
accommodations  by  breaking  up  habits  already  acquired.  The 
organism  must  be  ready,  by  a  habit  of  acting,  to  undo  the  habits 
of  action  it  already  has.  And  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense  by 
this  method  shows  it  to  be  an  imitative  function.  We  do  right 
by  imitating  a  larger  self  whose  injunctions  run  counter  to  the 
tendencies  of  our  partial  selves.  j^  j^j^^^  Baldwin. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  EMOTION. 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth,  as  fully  as  space 
permits,  the  argiimciUs  in  favor  of  a  position  which  was 
nientionc<I  incidentally  in  the  January  number  of  Mind,  1894. 
An  inquiry  into  the  naturt;  of  amotion  cannot  be  deemed 
altogether  superfljous  at  the  present  time.  While  most  psy- 
cbolof^ists  agree  in  maintaining  that  the  phenomenon  is  expli- 
cable in  terms  of  more  primary  aspects  of  mind,  they  appear  to 
be  wholly  at  viriancc  in  rcgart!  to  the  elements  from  which  the 
supposed  product  is  derived.  Emotion  has  been  described  as  'a 
coalition  of  sensational  effects  with  one  another  and  with  ideas ' 
(Bain)  ;  organic  sensation  (Lange)  ;  pleasure- pain,  pure  and 
simple  (Horwici);  a  fusion  of  feeling  and  organic  sensation 
(KiJipe);  pleasure-pain  in  combination  with  cognition  (1  .ehmitnn, 
Hoffding);  amass  of  sensuous  and  representative  material  with 
a  predominant  affective  tone  (Sully) ;  tendency  to  activity  (God- 
fernauxj;  a  strong  primary  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  course  of  ideas,  and  strengthened 
by  the  feelings  associated  with  the  ideas  called  up  (Wundt); 
rank  feeling  of  excitement  (James');  a  complete  psychosis 
involving  cognition,  picas  11  re- pain,  and  conation  (Ward).  Few 
writers,  moreover,  keep  consistently  to  one  point  of  view.  Bain 
begins  with  a  combination  of  various  sensations  and  ideas, 
though  the  process  of  'transformation'  is  admitted  to  be  some- 
what obscure.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  sensational  stimu- 
lus is  not  always  necessary,  and  that  love,  anger,  and  possibly 
fear,  arc  "original  fountains  of  sentiment  or  feeling."'  Then 
emotion  is  classed,  along  with  Intellect  and  Action,  as  one 
of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  menial  powers.*  Finally,  we  find 
that  particular  emotions  are  defined  in  terms  of  pleasure-pain 
or   impulse*      Wundt.  after  expounding   the   theory  already 


1  ftyrMegitat  Xevttw,  I.  5.  p.  52  J- 
>  Emoiiwi  amd  IVHl  (311  ed.>,  p.  73. 


•  Ibitl„  p.  95. 
•/Airf.,l)p.  141,  173,17?- 
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referred  to,  tells  us  that  "the  universal  animal  impulses  are 
the  earliest  forms  of  emotion."  '  HbEfding  anil  others  show 
the  same  tentlency  to  depart  from  their  original  position,  and 
to  identify  emotion  more  or  less  closely  with  impulse* 

The  root  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  emotion  is  explained 
away  before  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
its  real  nature.  In  attempting  to  rectify  this  umissinn,  wc 
must  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  fact  as  it  appears  in 
consciousness.  It  is  evident  that  direct  observation  alone 
affords  absolutely  reliable  information  with  regard  to  the  quali- 
tative distinctions  of  psychical  states.  We  can,  of  course,  sup- 
plement the  results  obtained  by  the  use  ot  this  method.  If,  for 
example,  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  not  only  seems 
fundamentally  distinct  from  other  aspects  of  mind,  but  is  found 
in  addition  to  have  special  conditions  and  effects,  tlie  testimony 
of  introspection  gains  in  objective  validity.  The  application  of 
the  direct  method  to  emotion  is  not  so  hopeless  an  undertaking 
as  one  is  accustomed  to  imagine.  All  emotions  do  not  involve 
commotion,  and  the  less  violent  slates  can  be  accurately 
observed. 

The  simplest  and  most  natural  way  of  opening  the  inquiry 
will  be  to  take  concrete  instances.  When  hate,  for  example,  is 
aroused,  into  what  constituents  can  the  total  consciousness  of 
the  moment  be  resolved?  Under  certain  circumstances  wccan 
distinguish  at  once  the  cognition  of  the  object,  the  pain  of  the 
injury  or  series  of  injuries,  the  awareness  of  certain  organic 
disturbances,  and  nn  impulse  towards  a  definite  course  of  action. 
But  the  statement  that  we  hate  a  person  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  wc  arc  pained,  know  the  cause,  have  various 
organic  sensations,  and  feel  impelled  to  act  in  a  particular 
manner.  Nor  can  hate  be  identified  with  any  one  of  these 
dements  or  any  combination  of  them.  It  implies  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  actions  with  reference  to  us,  we  feci  disposed 
towards  some  one  in  a  certain  way,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
feeling-attitude,  actions  of  a  special  sort  and  these  alone  appeal 

'  SiiHKhtH-  un4  Thtttittlt\\^iLS,^p.ifl\-x\  Crclghion  and  Titchcner's  tnns., 
pp-  386-7.  '  Piyekdfgy,  Engliib  tnu».,  p.  135. 
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to  us.  The  '  plain  man,'  in  describing  his  state  of  mind,  will 
say  that  be  has  bad  feelings  towards  the  individual,  'feels  as  if 
he  could  '  inflict  on  him  all  manner  of  harm.  Similarly,  liking' 
or  afft;ctton  for  a  person  is  not  the  idea  of  the  object,  the 
pleasure  received,  the  expectation  of  further  benefits,  the  aware- 
ness of  rarious  physical  processes,  or  any  combination  of  these. 
Here  agHin  we  find  a  disposition  towards  the  object  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mere  intellectual  or  practical 
attitude.  It  is  a  feeling  in  rcfercnc'C  to  the  object  which 
is  dependent  on  the  intellectual  attitude,  and  conditions  the 
practical. 

The  nbser^-alion  of  every  emotional  state  will  yield  the  same 
result,  and  we  seem  to  have  here  a  mental  fact  fundamentally 
distinct  from  the  ultimate  aspects  of  mind  commonly  recognized.' 
The  existence  and  nature  of  this  distinction  will  become  more 
evident  if  we  imagine  an  individual  who  is  composed  psychically 
of  cognition,  plcasurc-pain,  and  conation.  Such  a  being,  when 
injured,  might  judge  it  advisable  to  retaliate,  on  the  ground 
that  if  he  does  not  he  may  be  attacked  again.  Or,  on  general 
principles  of  abstract  justice,  he  might  deem  it  right  to  act 
towards  the  offender  as  the  latter  has  acted  towards  him.  But 
he  would  liavc  no  intense  ill-feeling  towards  the  aggressor, 
prompting  him,  apart  from  all  deliberation  and  calculation  of 
conseciucnccs,  to  adopt  a  particular  line  of  conduct.  His  atti- 
tude would  be  simibr  to  that  of  the  ideal  judge  in  the  act  of 
sentencing  a  criminal  according  to  the  general  principles  of  law. 
We  might  assume  that  he  had  inherited  an  instinct  of  retalia- 
tion, or  that  he  was  so  constituted  as  to  take  pleasure  in  giving 
patn  in  return  for  injury.'   But  in  neither  case  would  his  action 

■  I  am  Bware  thni  (««  paychotogfstt  HeniBy  ernotian  irith  anjr  one  of  the  men- 
tal Upocta  mentioned  aliove.  Thu  ciKunuUuicc,  iiitlcod,  jukiilioM  tho  prMcat 
investiipition.  Tuking  mjt  stuid  un  llic  dlfleicnce  which  is  almuNt  unit-cnalljr 
adniilled,  I  ect-k  ta  dvicrmine  what  it  It  before  pfococding  lo  rKiimatv  its 
^gRificuice- 

'<!  Ai  a  mitief  of  ftct.  this  pleasure  can  only  be  explained  by  icfcicncc  (o  emo- 
tion. Rataliatioa  b  pleoiani  when  hat«  in  in  the  wcendanti  olhervriie  there  is  na 
pleasure  in  the  rictc  act  of  inillctbg  pain.  Tlic  dvUghi  in  ciucliy  as  audi  ta  but 
aa  j^pmnt  cxccplion  to  the  ruLe.  Hibituat  incliilKoiicc  in  an  emotian  will 
create  a  vpvdal  tenduncy  to  action.     If  [hi»  pippvtuilj-  Iw  firmly  estaUiahcd,  tbe 
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be  accompanied  by  any  malevolent  feeling  towards  the  object. 
Or,  again,  he  might  be  moved  to  activity  by  the  pain  involved, 
but  in  that  case  he  would  seek  immediate  relief.^  It  caunot 
be  asserted  that  he  would  invariably  attain  this  end  by  inflict- 
ing suffering  on  the  author  of  the  pain  ;  but  if  he  resorted  to 
retaliation  with  this  purpose  in  view,  he  would  proceed  with 
the  same  lack  of  ill-will  which  the  hunter  displays  when  he  kills 
an  animal  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

As  this  imaginary  individual  would  be  destitute  of  all  malev- 
olent feeling,  he  would  likewise  be  incapable  of  affection  or 
gratitude.  If  he  were  agreeably  affected  by  one  of  his  fellows, 
he  might  cognize  the  pleasure-giving  agent  as  a  wortby  kind  of 
being,  and  return  the  favor  from  a  sense  of  justice,  or  with  a 
view  to  future  benefits.  His  action,  however,  would  not  be 
prompted  by  any  kindly  disposition  towards  the  individual  con- 
cerned. He  would  regard  the  latter  in  a  purely  intellectual 
manner  as  a  series  of  sensations  involving,  according  to  all 
probability,  a  personality  like  himself  —  a  personality  which 
has  been  the  means  of  causing  him  enjoyment.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  turn  on  himself  the  same  cold,  cognitive  gaze. 
His  actions  would  give  him  pleasure  if  they  harmonized  with 
his  interests  or  ideals,  but  there  would  be  no  responsive  pride 
or  self-complacency. 

It  is  evident  that  a  being  of  this  sort  would  lack  one  of  the 
springs  of  action  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  life,  both 


need  of  uiiislying  i<  orill  of  iUdf  li«  a  cufficicul  slimtiliu  lo  activity.  Purely 
malevolent  action,  therefore,  though  it  tna^  Mvm  (a  be  indupendent  of  Bial««o- 
I«ni  cmoilon,  U  yet  derived  from  il.  It  can  be  nhown  also  la  bear  traces  of 
ita  origin,  for  |i>  ill-feeling  lendi  to  appear  during  the  ooun«  cvf  ihe  action,  and 
(1)  the  iiiilividual  nlio  dcriiea  pkuurc  from  ctuclty  is  delighted  Lf  he  cm  find  or 
maJic  some  pretext  nhlch  will  mine  ill-feellii|[  ag>iiiHl  Iiih  victim.  Ttic-  habit  oC 
malevolent  aciion  It  tlrcngth^mtd  also  by  inch  incidental  accompaninicniB  u  ths 
pleasuccs  of  power  nnd  comrasl.  If  ibe  poMtion  here  advocated  b  iwil  ii<[optc<l, 
we  muKt  Mmplj  aniiume,  as  ultimate  and  inexplicable  facta,  pleasuie  In  p;tiiim{; 
others  and  pluMurc  in  pving  plca^uru.  Thin  in  itself  is  rather  a  lame  conclution, 
and  it  becomes  still  more  untatUfactory  when  nc  note  that  it  retiJeisiiiKDluhlc  the 
ptoblem  of  explaining  why  one  of  ihcse  prindples  cnmc-s  into  play  m  one  time  and 
its  oppoilte  ai  another. 

>  tn  regard  to  tbiK  staieraeDi  with  refcTcnce  lo  pain-proinpled  action,  see  Ward, 
Kntydff'^aiia  Brilannita,  XX,  p.  7 1 ;  Spencer,  Prittetfla  af  Piyekal^y,  i,  p.  jSo,  etc. 
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directly  and  indirectly.  And  though  he  might  perform  the 
actions  to  which  emotions  prompt,  he  would  uever  be  driven 
along,  regardless  of  everything,  simply  because  one  course 
alone  seemetl  to  satisfy  his  feeling  at  the  moment.  Further, 
there  would  always  be  this  fundamental  difference  between 
him  and  the  actual  human  being,  that  bis  attitude  to  other 
persons  and  things  could  only  be  intellectual  and  practical.^ 
Since  pleasure- pain  ends  in  the  self,  and  has  no  outward 
reference,'  when  he  faced  a  person  or  event  he  could  only  cog- 
nize the  fact  in  a  certain  way,  and  act  accordingly.  The  nature 
of  the  cognitive  attitude  would  undoubtedly  be  influenced  by 
the  plcasurc-pain  received,  but  it  would  still  remain  purely 
cognitive. 

When  we  thus  eliminate  everything  but  cognition,  pleasure- 
pain,  and  conation,  the  distinctive  character  of  emotion  comes 
to  liglit  more  prominently,  I  have  used  the  terra  *  feeling- 
attitude  '  to  indicate,  not  to  define,  this  apparently  unique  aspect 
of  mind,  The  word  'feeling'  ctpresses  subjectivity  and  difFu- 
scdncss.  Emotion  is  subjective  in  much  the  same  sense  as 
pleasure-pain.  It  is  a  centrally  initiated  reaction,  however,  while 
the  latter  is  pure  receptivity.  Briefly,  the  one  is  subjectivity 
as  reaction  ;  the  other  is  subjectivity  as  receptivity.  The  word 
'attitude'  is  employed  to  niaik  this  distinction,  and  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  emotion,  in  virtue  of  its  character  as  reaction, 
has  what  might  be  termed  'objective  reference.'  We  may 
say,  then,  that  emotion  is  the  subjective  response  which  appears 
when  we  react  in  view  of  a  situation  instead  of  being  passively 
affected  by  it.  This  response  is  not  a  mere  impulse  or  tend- 
ency to  act ;  it  is  a  mood  or  stale  of  fcding  in  regard  to  the 
object,  on  account  of  which  special  modes  of  conduct  appeal  to 
us  with  a  force  they  do  not  possess  on  other  occasions.  Im- 
pulses and  volitions  arise  in  consequence,  for  particular  motor- 
ideas  thus  become  dominant.    These  ideas  gain  this  ascendency, 

■ThU  would  b«  more  generally  acknowledged  if  psychologiats  would  sobiititntv 
ihcU  vaiioua  formulas  d/t  the  ordinary  term*  used  in  reference  to  the  emotion*. 
1'he  fact  is  surrrpliiiouiily  intioduccil  uiiittr  covet  uf  die  nntd.  vat  siaictncnts 
thus  appear  pluutibk  (hit  would  ocherwiEe  Bi;cm  mhvr  •intint'd. 

*  Dndlcy.  atinJ,  tSS8.  p.  }  \  \\^^Xm%,  Outiimt  t^ Psycheiagy,  |i.  334. 
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however,  simply  because  they  arc  in  harmony  with  that  phase 
of  subjectivity  which  is  prominent  at  the  time.* 


In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  emotion  more  accurately 
we  shall  contrast  it  with  the  other  aspects  of  mind  in  turn. 
In  this  connection  cognition  can  be  treated  briefly.  A  cogni- 
tive state  is  not  merely  a  subjective  event  with  a  place  in  the 
series  of  psychical  occurrences.  It  reports  the  exi.stence  and 
nature  of  something,  and  thus  has  a  reference  beyond  itself. 
This  reference  is  its  most  prominent  feature,  and  its  factual 
nature  as  a  psychical  event  falls  into  the  background.  Emo- 
tion, it  is  evident,  has  not  the  objective  reference  which  per- 
tains to  cognition.  It  has  the  outward  direction  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  reaction.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so  much  an 
isolated  activity  as  the  actual  being  of  the  indinclual  in  a  cer- 
tain phase  or  aspect.  For  this  reason  its  factual  character  as  a 
psychical  event  is  obtruded  on  consciousness.  Naturally  this 
awareness  of  subjectivity  is  not  so  .strong  as  in  the  case  of 
pleasure-pain,  for  there  is  an  outward  direction  and  a  fixing  of 
the  attention  on  some  object.  This  consciousness  is  always 
present,  however,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  even 
then  the  obliteration  is  but  momentary. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  the  contrast  between 
emotion  and  pleasure-pain,  for  the  latter  is  also  subjective  in  a 
special  sense.  It  is  pure  receptivity,  however,  and  thus  lacks 
that  outward  direction  which  emotion  as  reaction  possesses. 
It  is  mere  result,  an  effect  coming  from  the  object  and  ending 
in  the  self.  Emotion,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  attitude  we  adopt. 
We  are  pained  or  pleased  by  something,  and  have  emotion 
iotvariis  something.  The  distinction  is  embodied  in  the  struc- 
ture of  language. 

That  emotion  has  an  outward  reference  has  frequently  been 
admitted,'  but  the  significance  of  the  fact  has  not  been  fully 

'  What  Ihe  agent  cannot  do  in  'cold  blood'  mctub  tx»  him  tho  only  thing  to  do 
when  his  paAsioni  are  atouscd. 

*C/.  Hume,  Trtaliu  (Green  4  Grc*e  eO.>.  U.  pp.  7S,  111;  Haffding. /iyi'AWjjjj', 
?■  *i*<  J»in«h  PrintifUs  t/  Ptycirlegy,  ii,  p.  313;  Lchnuinn,  JJauPtgitHi*  Jti 
G*JilAlsl*6tm,\ix>-  19.  irlS-7. 
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recognized.  It  is  often  supposed,  for  instance,  that  a  combina- 
tion of  cognition  and  pleasure-pain  explains  everything.  If 
simple  coexistence  be  all  that  is  meant,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show,  on  the  evidence  of  introspection,  that  emotion  is  not 
merely  the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  dements  in  question. 
On  this  view,  moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  pleasure- 
pain  and  cognition  can  be  present  together  while  emotion  is 
absent,  for  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  when  we  are  'hurt,'  i.£., 
pained  but  not  angry,  at  the  conduct  of  a  friend.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  process  is  Implied,  it  would  surely  be  better 
to  say  that  when  the  factors  mentioned  are  present  they  con- 
dition the  appearance  of  something  else.  If  we  treat  pleasure- 
pain  and  cognition,  not  as  antecedents  or  conditions,  but  is 
constituents  which  enter  into  some  quasi-chemical  combination, 
emotion  would  have  a  double  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  unique 
element  of  consciousness.  As  product  it  would  have  a  charac- 
ter all  its  own,  and  the  process  would  be  miraculous. 

That  emotion  is  a  central  reaction,  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
ferent from  pleasure- pain,  is  another  position  which  has  been 
admitted '  without  a  full  appreciation  of  its  consequences.  As 
it  13  of  vital  importance,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  emotion 
is  subject  to  that  law  of  activity  which  we  call  the  principle  of 
habit.  The  more  frequently  an  emotion  is  indulged  in,  the 
smaller  is  the  stimulus  necessary  to  call  it  forth.  When  we  say 
person  is  timorou.s,  irascible,  or  affectionate,  we  mean  that  he 
\%  a  certain  emotional  habit,  in  virtue  of  which  fear,  anger,  or 
affection  is  readily  aroused.  Such  habits  constitute  the  temper- 
ament or  disposition  of  the  Individual,  and  may  be  acquired  or  in- 
herited. As  temperament  is  simply  tendency  to  reaction,  it  is 
easy  to  sec  how  it  can  be  inherited.  Now  pleasure-pain  does 
not  become  habitual,  in  the  sense  that  it  becomes  by  repetition 
more  easily  excited.  On  the  contrary,  it  comes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  principle  of  habituation  (which  is  a  very  different 
thing),  and  thus  tends  to  become  weaker  when  repeated. 

Further,  while  the  circumstances  arc  in  themselves  cmotion- 

'  C/.  Snlljr,  llutnan  Mind,  %  pp.  91,  9J. 
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ally  exciting,  emotion  may  be  inhibited,  or  at  all  events  appre- 
ciably affected,  by  a  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  indulging 
it.  Anger  may  be  checked  or  totally  inhibitcti  by  a  perception 
of  the  consequences  it  might  entail,  and  any  passion  tends  to 
subside  if  the  agent  feels  that  be  is  making  himself  ridiculous. 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  no  abstract  reflections  on  the  iiselessness 
of  the  thing  will  get  rid  of  the  pain  of  toothache,  if  the  ner\'Ous 
agitation  continues.  No  general  consideration  of  the  evil 
results  of  pain  will  affect  the  disagreeable  effect  produced  by 
an  ill-proportioned  building  so  long  as  the  ugly  object  remains 
within  the  field  of  vision.  We  can  influence  pleasure-pain  only 
by  dealing  with  its  conditions,  whereas  we  can  restrain  emotion 
when  its  normal  conditions  arc  present.  And  if  certain  points 
of  view  have  become  habitual,  certain  emotions  will  be  habitu- 
ally suppressed  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  a  merely  passive  effect  cannot  be  con- 
trolled in  this  way,  and  that  a  reatlion  alone  can  be  affected  by 
a  perception  of  the  consequences  it  involves.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  significant  to  observe  that  wc  feci  more  responsible 
for  emotion  than  for  pleasure-pain.  We  may  be  ashamed  of 
being  angry,  but  wc  arc  never  really  ashamed  of  being  pained. 
This  is  inexplicable  save  on  the  assumption  that  emotion  is  reac- 
tion, forwe  can  identify  ourselves  only  with  our  own  activity,  not 
with  an  effect  imposed  on  us  from  without.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection  that  individuals  differ  much  more  in 
emotion  thaji  in  hcdonic  sensibility.  Finally,  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  certain  phrases  and  modes  of  speech.  Wc  talk  of 
'instinctive'' fear  or  dislike,  'involuntary'  or 'grudging 'admir- 
ation, 'unraotivcd'  hate,  'unbridled'  passion,  'outburst'  of 
emotion.  This  language  would  be  absurd  if  emotion  were  not 
a  reaction,  and  it  is  absurd  if  applied  to  pleasitre-pain,  We 
cannot  speak  of  an  'unmotivcd'  pain,  or  an  'outburst'  of 
pleasure.  We  are  justified  in  concluding,  therefore,  that 
plcasurc-pain  is  simply  the  way  in  which  things  affect  us,  while 

'  It  i*  the  fecttng  which  ii  inMinctive,  not  ^ivj  action.  The  fwliiiK  mvf  artK 
in«linctiveiy  )n  circumsMitceti  whkh  render  a  nrw  line  of  aciion  nrcnuury.  In 
nich  cam,  of  c9urM,  there  can  be  no  in»cin<tiv-e  uction,  and  In  athct  cues  aU 
action  appropriate  (o  thv  emotion  may  bv  inliiblicd. 
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emotion  is  the  manner  in  which  we  react.  The  latter  is  an 
clement  of  our  own  character,  while  the  former  b  mainly  an 
expression  of  the  psychical  nature  which  we  share  with  others. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  conditions  of  the  two  phenomena  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  entirely  distinct,  as  might  indeed  be 
inferred  from  the  results  already  attained.  Pleasure  and  pain 
depend  upon  harmony '  and  discord  respectively.  Lchmann 
maintains  that  anything  causes  pain  which  is  in  conflict  with 
the  conditions  of  mental  or  physical  existence,  and  that  the 
opposite  holds  in  the  case  of  pleasure.'  This  is  true,  bpt  it 
docs  not  go  far  enough.  Many  things  affect  us  agreeably  or 
the  reverse,  merely  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  the  aspect  of 
our  nature  which  is  for  the  time  being  in  evidence.  If  wc  arc 
gloomy,  gaycty  dbptcascs  us  ;  and  the  same  action  will  cause 
pleasure  or  pain  according  as  hate  or  kindly  feeling  is  dominant. 
As  Shaftesbury  puts  it,  "the  man  in  anger  has  a  different 
happiness  from  the  man  in  love."' 

While  mere  diacord  and  harmony  are  thus  the  conditions  of 
leasure-pain,  they  do  not  determine  emotion.  Whatever  is  at 
variance  with  the  individual's  interests  or  wishes  causes  pain, 
but  anger  does  not  appear  until  he  feels  that  he  is  'injured.' 
Any  bodily  disorder  is  painful,  but  the  sense  of  danger  must 
be  present  before  fear  is  aroused.  Admiration  and  contempt 
imply  the  recognition  uf  worth  and  its  opposite  respectively. 
Hate  presupposes  that  the  object  of  the  feeling  is  cognized  as 
a  hostile  personality.  A  situation  becomes  emotionally  effeC' 
tivc,  therefore,  only  if  it  is  viewed  under  some  general  aspect. 
The  detail  as  such,  while  possessing  hedonic  potentialities,  is 
irrelevant.  That  emotion  depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
adopted,  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  it  may  become  habituaL 
It  may  thus  take  the  form  of  a  reflex  resimnsc  to  presentation, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  may  burst  forth  without  any  external 
provocation  whatever. 


1  <  Harmony '  Ib  laken  )n  its  irideat  sense,  to  inc1«d«  aH  (tiat  is  not  discordant 
Cf.  llradky,  MihJ,  iJWS,  p.  7. 

■  lJi(  HMtftgtJtru  dti  GrfuAitltUiu,  pp.  i  jo-i . 

■  CiArj/trritmr  15th  cd,),  J,  p.  196. 
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A  variety  of  emotions  is  possible,  therefore,  in  a  situation 
that  remains  objectively  the  same.  The  sight  of  suffering 
causes  pain,  but,  while  the  disagreeable  effect  remains,  anger, 
pity,  or  contempt  may  arise  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
situation  is  regarded.  Similarly  while  defeat  is,  and  remains, 
unpleasant,  we  may  admire  an  opponent  if  we  attend  to  the 
skill  displayed,  or  dislike  him  ii  he  appears  to  us  merely  as  the 
cause  of  a  disagreeable  result.  Of  course  these  different  points 
of  view  bring  new  elements  of  discord  and  harmony  into  promi- 
nence, and  thus,  in  an  incidental  and  secondary  way,  condition 
pleasure- pain  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  they  influence  emo- 
tion directly.  In  the  one  case,  they  change  the  object  which 
stands  in  relation  to  us,  and  thu&  indirectly  affect  its  hcdonic 
power  ;  in  the  other,  they  supply  a  reason  and  justification 
for  a  particular  reaction. 

We  have  seen  that  an  emotion  may  be  inhibited,  by  a  Wvid 
perception  of  the  effects  it  might  produce,  even  when  its 
normal  conditions  are  in  operation.  This  possibility  of  direct 
co'ntrol  docs  not  exist  in  the  case  of  picasurc-pain  ;  and  it  thus 
illustrates  In  a  striking  way  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
the  two  phenomena.  In  certain  cases,  also,  an  emotion  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  a  need  was  felt  for 
reacting  in  that  way.  As  Bain  remarks,  "  the  irascible  temper 
in  a  state  of  surcharge  does  not  need  an  actual  ofTcnder";' 
"  the  temperament  overflowing  with  tender  emotion  finds  many 
things  to  love.""  It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the  same 
consideration  may  affect  emotion  and  pleasure-pain  in  different 
ways.  That  one  has  been  injured  by  a  friend,  is  a  reflection 
that  may  check 'anger  or  ill-feeling,  while  adding  to  the  pain. 
Finally,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  emotion  itself  may  be 
in  one  sense  a  condition  of  pleasure-pain.  It  is  at  times  the 
self  in  relation  to  which  things  are  harmonious  or  discordant. 

Since  hedonic  effect  is  determined  by  harmony  and  discord, 
and  the  latter  can  differ  only  in  intensity,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  pleasure  and  pain  have  only  quantitative  differences.  This 
is  the  position  which  is  most  generally  accepted  by  psychologists 

'  Emeti«m»md  Wilt.  p.  189.  <  Ihtd .  p.  281. 
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at  the  present  day.'  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  cau  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  emotion  exhibits  qualitative  distinctions.  First 
acre  is  the  testimony  of  introspection,  and  in  a  case  like  this, 
Klilpe  maintains,'  it  is  to  introspection  that  the  Ana]  appeal 
must  be  made.  So  far  as  direct  observation  is  concerned,  il 
may  confidently  be  asserted  that  fear,  hate,  contempt,  are  as 
distinct  from  one  another  as  blue,  red,  green.  In  both  cases 
the  assertion  of  qualitative  distinction  rests  on  the  same  basis, 
and  has  the  same  justification.  Further,  while  ever)*  pain  may 
be  set  down  to  discord  and  every  pleasure  to  harmony,  the  pri- 
mary' emotions  must  be  referred  to  conditions  that  are  in  each 
case  specifically  distinct.  The  recognition  of  worth,  for  instance, 
is  entirely  diffei-cnt  from  the  sense  of  injury  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  danger.  What  holds  for  the  conditions  holds  for  the 
effects.  While  pleasures  or  pains  always  prompt  to  activity  of 
the  same  sort,' each  primary  emotion  gives  rise  to  a  special  mode 
of  behavior.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  actions 
due  to  anger,  fear,  contempt,  admir-ition,  hate,  and  affection. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  different  emotions  are  marked  off 
by  special  names,  while  the  various  pleasures  ami  pains  arc  not 
thus  distinguished  from  one  another.  Ordinary  language  is 
not  an  infallible  guide  in  matters  of  detail,  but  when  It  presents 
us  with  a  broad  general  fact  of  this  sort  its  testimony  cannot 
be  entirely  ignored.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
emotions  cannot  be  classed  simply  as  pleasurable  or  painful. 
No  emotion  has  the  same  hcdonic  character  throughout.  A 
certain  degree  of  fear  is  stimulating,  and  therefore  pleasurable  ; 
and  an  outburst  of  rage  may  be  distinctly  agreeable.*  Affection 
may  be  painful  in  thesensethattt  may  be  accompanied  by  greater 
pain  than  pleasure.'*  While  hale  in  its  initial  stages  involves  a 
large  element  of  pain,  it  may  in  the  end  become  exclusively 
pleasurable.    '  The  thought  of  rn'cngc  is  sweet,'  especially  when 

'  C/.  WaiiJ.  Bitiytlofoidia  Sritaanua.  xx.  p.  71  ;  BraJley.  Afind.  l3SS,  p.  I: 
Sully,  ffumatt  A/iutf,  n,  p,  7  ;  l.chRiann,  ffau/tgfUfu  ilti  Ct/UAhUbfiu,  p.  114  [ 
Kiilpe,  Grundriu  Jtr  PiychaicgU,  p.  i.|6.  *  Gruiutrut,  p.  33^ 

*  C/.  Ward.  Eneytl^fJia  Brtictinka,  nc,  p.  71. 

*  Sully,  f/timaH  Mind,  ii,  pp.  <M,  95. 

*  Cf.  Honticii  Fiytkritt^<kt  Amfyren,  ii,  pp.  448,  460. 
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backed  by  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  emotion  heightens 
general  activity  and  is  thus  in  itscU  a  source  of  ijleasurc. 

We  may  now  consider  the  influence  which  pleasure-pain  and 
emotion  exert  on  action.  If  a  state  of  consciousness  is  pleas- 
ant, we  seek  to  retain  it;  if  painful,  we  seek  to  get  rid  of  it.' 
When  we  ^zx  from  plcnsure  or  pain,  we  act  in  reference  to 
them.  An  effect  on  our  own  subjective  state  is  invariably  the 
end  in  view.  Can  we  apply  this  in  the  case  of  emotion .'  Is 
vengeance  desired  because  it  puts  an  end  to  hate?  Can  a 
parent  be  said  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  children's  benefit  in 
order  to  maintain  his  affection  for  them?  Is  it  true  that  a 
patriot  lays  down  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  prcscning  his  love 
of  country?  This  seems  somewhat  absurd,  and  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  an  emo- 
tion has  no  constant  hedonic  character.  It  may  be  pleasurable 
at  one  time  and  painful  at  another.  Yet  the  action  which  it 
prompts  is  al:vays  the  same.  Whether  hate  be  painful  or  the 
reverse,  it  always  impels  the  agent  to  actions  o£  hostility.  This 
proves  conclusively  enough  that  emotion  is  a  principle  of  action 
entirely  different  from  pleasure-pain  in  its  made  of  operation. 
The  distinction  is  specially  prominent  when  the  two  principles 
come  into  direct  conflict.  I'ity  is  thus  at  variance  with  the  pain 
which  is  always  associated  with  it.  The  former  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  disagreeable  object,  while  the  latter  moves  us  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  impels  us  to  banish  the  unplcasing 
spectacle  from  consciousness.  Moreover,  the  intensity  and 
extent  of  emotion-prompted  action  are  often  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  pleasure-pain  involved.  The  actions  of  hate  and 
affection  alike  usually  bear  no  quantitative  relation  to  the 
amount  of  pleasure  or  pain  received  or  expected.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  distinc' 
lion  which  thus  obtrudes  itself.  Pleasure-pain  is  purely  sub- 
jective, concentrates  attention  on  itself,  and  naturally  enough 
arouses  activity  dealing  with  the  hedonic  condition  of  the  agent. 

'  Cf.  Ward,  KifjKttfsnUn  Brifamu'ai.  xx,  p.  71;  Spencer.  Prindf^u  of  Pty- 
<M*gjt,  I.  p.  180;  llofidiag,  PiytieJegy,  p.  J74  ;  StdgwicU,  M^th^i  af  Etkitt 
(4t>>  «!.).  PP-  *4.  4S-  'SWgwick,  Mtthodi  cf  Etkki.  p.  50. 
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KinotJoo,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  altitude  or  disposition  towards 
something,  directs  attention  outward,  and  therefore  impels  to 
action  that  has  reference  to  an  object.  When  the  agent  is 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  he  acts  as  he  feels  dis- 
poseil  towards  the  object,  just  because  he  is  so  disposed,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  He  is  concerned  with  the  object  alone. 
The  subject  is  in  the  background,  the  object  all  in  all.  The 
malevolent  passions  are  as  disinterested  as  the  others.  We 
'  lose  ourselves '  in  hate  as  in  love.  When  hate  is  dominant 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  is  unselfish  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  unselfish  when  he  is  impelled  by  the  opposite 
emotion.  He  may  know  thai  he  is  acting  contrary  to  his  own 
interests,  but  that  does  not  affect  him  so  long  as  hate  retains 
its  power.' 

Several  writers  have  emphasized  this  characteristic  of  eriio- 
tiona^  action.  Shaftesbury  contends  that  interest  does  not 
govern  the  world,  and  that  it  is  hard  lo  believe  that  nothing  is 
(lone  in  pure  good-nature  or  kindness.^  Hutcheson  maintains 
that  there  is  something  in  our  nature  which  dctcnnincs  us  to 
actions  "  without  any  conception  of  them  as  good  or  as  the  means 
of  preventing  evil."  ^  He  analyzes  anger,  and  finds  in  it,  besides 
the  desire  of  obtaining  reparation  of  the  wrong  and  security 
for  the  future,  "  a  propensity  to  occasion  misery  lo  the  offender, 
a  determination  to  violence,  even  when  there  is  no  intention 
of  any  good  to  be  obtained  or  c\'il  avoided  by  this  violence." 
Tucker  does  not  question  the  fact  that  emotion-prompted 
action  is  disinterested,  but  seeks  to  explain  it  in  conformity 
with  his  hedonistic  principles.'  Bain  is  very  explicit  on  the 
point.  "  When  a  burst  of  strong  emotion  possesses  the  mind 
,  .  ,  the  usual  course  of  volition  is  manifestly  here  perverted 
and  paralyzed  by  some  foreign  influence."  **  This  means  that 
"  the  passions  urge  us  on  apparently  without  regard  cither  to 
pain  or  to  pleasure."^     In  discussing  the  propriety  of  arousing 


'  Thi^  ihoultl  Iw  titken  into  Kcounl  irhenever  the  origin  of '  Altruistic '  condiKt 
b  tindei  diacuMion.  •  Ligkl  of  Nature,  ch.  xxi. 

*  ChArAttrrisHti,  i,  pp.  115,  It6.  *  Emttimt  and  Wtil,  p.  3S0. 

•  Tkt  i'ctmfu,  •«.  3.  •  /«/.,  p.  38^ 
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passion  for  some  noble  end,  he  says:  "As  regards  the  work 
to  be  done,  nothing  can  be  more  effectual;  as  regards  the 
happiness  of  the  agent,  the  immolation  is  often  remorseless."  * 
.  Wc  may  now  summarize  the  results  obtained  by  this  discus- 
sion of  the  contrast  between  pleasure-pain  and  emoiion.  Both 
are  essentially  subjective,  but  the  former  is  an  effect  im|wsed 
from  without,  the  latter  is  reaction.  Consequently,  while  the 
one  is  mere  result,  ending  in  the  self,  the  other  has  outward 
reference.  The  primary  emotions  are  qualitatively  distinct,  but 
pleasures  and  pains  differ  from  one  another  in  quantity  alone. 
The  two  phenomena  are  further  distinguished  by  differences  in 
conditions  .ind  in  effect  on  action.  We  might  add  in  conclusion 
that  they  seem  mutually  exclusive,  and  in  extreme  cases  indeed 
absolutely  incompatible.  In  an  emotional  paroxysm  wc  arc 
no  longer  conscious  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suffer  an  agony  of  pain  and  be  emotionally  excited  at  the  same 
time. 

The  relation  between  emotion  and  conation  has  already  been 
indicated.  When  an  emotion  is  aroused,  some  speciaJ  line  of 
conduct  appeals  to  the  agent  with  peculiar  force,  and  a  partic- 
ular motor  idea  thus  gains  a  prominent  place  in  consciousness. 
If  this  idea  becomes  dominant,  and  if  no  obstacles  of  any  sort 
intervene,  it  is  succeeded  at  once  by  the  sensations  attending 
the  performance  of  the  action.  If  any  hindrance  has  to  be 
overcome,  an  '  impulse '  to  action  is  felt ;  if  the  obstacle  be 
insurmountable,  cither  temporarily  or  permanently,  desire 
emerges. 

It  is  with  these  occasional  antecedents  of  action  that  emotion 
has  been  frequently  confounded.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
when  the  emotion-prompted  action  follows  instantly  neither 
desire  nor  impulse  can  appear.  In  such  cases  emotion  is  pres- 
ent when  impulse  and  desire  are  absent.  The  latter,  moreover, 
will  be  evoked  in  all  cases  where  activity  is  impeded  or  inhibited. 
They  may  thus  be  present  when  emotion  is  absent,  for  the 
movement  that  encounters  resistance  may  he  determined  by  a 
fixed  idea,  with  no  emotional  accompaniment.     In  short,  the 
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conditions  are  not  the  same,  and  indeed  emotion  may  itself  be 
one  of  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  impulse  or  desire.  The 
sense  of  danger  causes  fear,  but  there  is  no  '  desire '  or  ■  impulse  * 
to  escape  until  the  action  is  in  some  way  obstructed,  and  the 
dominant  motor  idea  which  the  tendency  to  action  presupposes 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  emution.  If  vre 
examine  the  phenomena  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  becomes  very  marlted.  Feeling-attitude, 
or  the  way  in  which  we  are  disposed  towards  some  person  or 
event,  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  peculiar  consciousness 
of  striving  lo  do  something  which  constitutes  impulse ;  and  it  Js 
immaterial  whether  the  latter  be  regarded  as  muscular  sensation 
or  as  the  immediate  awareness  of  outgoing  activity.  Nor  can 
emotion  be  identified  with  that  state  of  conscious  want  which 
we  call  '  desire.'  The  latter  is  a  practical  attitude  towards 
some  end  which  we  have  the  inclination,  but  not  the  power,  to 
rcaliic  immediately;  the  former  is  the  feeling  in  reference  to 
some  object  regarded  as  mere  existence,  not  as  end  to  be  real- 
ized. Desire  thus  involves  a  sense  of  conflict  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal  condition  of  the  self,  while  emotion  is,  for  the 
time,  the  real  self  with  which  things  arc  felt  to  be  in  harmony 
or  conilict.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  emotion  admits  of 
ciualitativc  distinctions,  whereas  every  impulse  is  the  same  in 
kind,  whatever  be  its  source  or  object,  and  the  same  holds  true 
of  desire. 

The  results  which  we  have  reached  are:  (i)  that  emotion  is 
introspect ivcly  distinct  from  cognition,  pleasure-pain,  and  cona- 
tion ;  (2)  that,  in  addition  to  its  unique  character  as  a  conscious 
fact,  it  has  special  conditions  and  effects.  It  is  thus  not  merely 
unanalyzable,  but  also  irreducible,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  and  primary  aspect  of  mind.  The  con- 
clusion will  appear  more  plausible  after  the  various  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  emotional  quale  have  been  examined.  This 
criticism  of  current  theories,  however,  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion.  Uj^,,,p  y^^^^^ 


AN    ANALYSIS   OF  THE   GOOD. 

IT  is  obvious,  yet  it  must  be  premised,  that  the  nature  ol  the 
good  does  not  rest  in  the  mere  things  which  are  so 
described,  but  in  the  mental  activity  which  seizes  on  them  to 
feed  itself.  Thus  the  good  is  always  an  experiential  aspect  of 
things  :  that  which  in  any  wise  satisfies  or  dissatitifics  we  call 
the  generic  good  (equal  to  the  good-bad).'  In  the  generic  good 
we  sec  the  experience  as  reaching  beyond  itself  or  reacting 
upon  itself,  that  is,  experience  as  consciously  progressive  or 
retrogressive.  Yet  in  making  the  good  experiential  and 
subjective  we  do  not  imply  that  a  thing  is  good  because  we 
desire  it.  rather  that  wc  desire  it  because  it  is  good.  It  is  not 
until  the  thing  is  appreciated  as  good  that  it  can  be  desired, 
and  this  appreciation  has  often  to  be  cultivated.  If  we  desire 
to  appreciate  a  so-called  good,  ^.^.,  a  noted  painting,  we  may  at 
length  appreciate  its  goodness  and  so  really  desire  it  therefor. 
Wc  are  not  capable  of  desiring  a  thing  till  we  set  a  value  on  it. 
The  savage  docs  not  desire  a  five-dollar  bill  until  he  Icams  that 
it  will  buy  something  that  seems  to  hrin  good,  as  tobacco. 

Whence,  now,  arises  the  good  as  a  self-evident  factor  in  ex- 
perience ?  Psychologically,  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  the 
good  in  the  bad ;  that  is,  the  basis  of  our  organic  pleasures  is  the 
painful  ancestral  strenuousness  whereby  our  pleasure-yielding 
organs  were  built  up.  By  the  most  severely  painful,  effortful, 
tastings  by  unnumbered  generations  of  ancestors,  the  tasle- 
organs  have  been  formed  so  that  1  now  by  my  tongue,  without 
effort,  taste  many  things  as  '  good."  The  psychic  histor>'  of  the 
good,  as  mental  satisfaction,  is  that  all  pleasure  ts  the  fruit  of 
pain,  that  the  immediately  bad,  as  effort-pain,  is  the  seed  of  the 
ultimate  good.  Even  common-sense  points  in  this  direction 
when  it  sees  that  'goods'  are  the  creation  of  toil.     A  good 

>  We,  how«v«r,  do  not  uic  the  term  in  this  genetic  acme,  uiilcxs  dclinilaly  tt> 
lUted,  but  In  the  seme  of  llic  good  u  oppoaed  to.  oi  caitda.tivc  of,  ibe  Ind. 
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always  costs ;  and  it  is  evident  to  all  that  the  highest  and  most 
ideal  goods  of  art,  morality,  science,  and  religion  arc  the  off- 
spring of  exceptional  natures  at  exceptional  moments  of  pain- 
fully intense  and  costly  creative  activity,  and  that  these  goods 
are  appreciated  only  by  painful  endeavor.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  the  highest  efforts  of  experience  may  have  some  immediate 
return  in  a  'feeling  good,'  a  self-satisfaction  and  self-approba- 
tion in  work  for  its  own  sake  ;  yet  obviously  this  is  rather  late 
in  the  histor)'  of  experience. 

But  the  good  is  not  only  based  subjectively  on  evil,  it  exists 
by  doing  objective  evU  :  it  bears  an  evil  to  the  being  yielding 
the  good.  Steak  is  good  for  mc,  hut  it  is  bad  for  the  ox  that  I 
cat  it.  I  have  done  harm  to  the  tree  in  order  that  I  may  have  a 
chair  and  a  bed.  'The  good  of  all  life,'  and  •  universal  good,' are 
inconsistent  expressions  ;  for  life  is  always  cannibal.  As  for 
human  civilization,  it  is  the  systematic  and  scientific  robbery  and 
enslavement  of  plants  and  animals.  The  seeds  and  substance  of 
plants,  as  grains  and  fruits,  the  produce  and  substanccof  animals, 
aa  eggs  and  Hcsh,  wc  divert  from  the  natural  and  legitimate  good 
of  the  plant  and  animal  to  our  own  good.  The  Buddhist,  almost 
alone,  shows  a  compunction  for  the  animal.  To  get  a  good,  we 
wrest  the  good-yielder  out  of  its  natural  course.  All  nature,  in 
being  made  to  minister  to  us,  in  supplying  us  with  goods,  incurs 
a  loss  and  an  evil.  We  know  not,  but  it  may  in  some  wise  be  a 
hurt  that  the  elements  and  forces  are  subdued  by  man.  TTie 
good,  then,  as  service  is  so  much  loss  to  the  servant. 

We  see,  then,  the  evil  that  the  good  does,  that  it  has  an  evil 
side,  that  good  to  any  being  means  bad  to  the  being  that  yields 
the  good.  This  may  not  be  entirely  general,  and,  under  late 
conditions,  an  order  may  have  in  some  cases  grown  up  so  that 
the  yielder  of  the  good  is  alike  blessed  with  the  receiver,  e.g., 
nursing  mother  and  child;  yet,  originally  at  least,  the  good  given 
is  a  sacrifice,  and  in  most  cases  remains  so.  But  further  the 
bad  nature  of  the  good  is  also  exemplified  in  this,  that  the  good 
has  always  a  better.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  no  matter  how 
good  wc  feel,  wc  can  conceive  ourselves  better  off,  and  hence 
so  far  we  may  feel  bad.     The  good  is  never  the  best,  nor  the 
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bad  the  worst :  hence  from  one  side  all  is  bad  (pessimism),  from 
the  other,  all  is  good  (optimism). 

On  a  general  view  it  is  plain  that,  in  any  system  of  finite 
beings  intei'acting  and  absorbing  each  other,  good  and  bad  will 
be  according  as  the  individual's  experience  is  built  up  by  the 
service  of  others,  or  as  it  merely  ser\'es  the  good  of  others,  and 
90  is  pressed  out  of  life  by  others.  Nature  is  a  system  o£ 
getting  all  you  can  —  the  good  —  as  cheap  as  you  can  —  with 
the  least  pain  or  evil  ;  and  this  getting  is  the  essence  o£  it» 
being  and  life.  That  which  the  tintte  individual  can  take  and 
wrrest  from  others  for  its  own  realization  and  satisfaction,  is  to 
it  the  good,  and  the  strife  for  this  is  its  struggle  for  existence. 

The  good  is  then  doubly  hiiite,  in  that  it  is  a  finite  to  a  finite  : 
we  both  eat  the  cake  and  get  tired  of  it.  If  we  could  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  too,  with  never  a  palling  on  the  taste,  the  good 
would  be  greatly  bettered,  but  not  perfected  ;  for  dependence 
on  the  external  would  imply  limitation  and  delay,  and  so  be  felt 
as  evil.  As  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  however,  wc  know 
the  good  disappears  in  the  using,  and  it  is  an  evit  that  the  good 
disappears  in  being  good.  A  box  of  sweetmeats,  or  a  concert, 
passes  away  in  the  process  of  being  good,  and  for  a  very  large 
class  of  goods  it  is  true  that  they  perish  in  the  using.  A  good 
unrealized  is  so  far  bad,  and  yet  in  realizing  it  we  have  the  evil 
of  continually  losing  it.  Thus  the  actual  and  the  potential  good 
are  both  bad. 

The  great  evil  of  this  doubly  finite  good  has  led  to  a  search 
for  a  better  good,  or  even  a  perfect  good,  a  good  which  shall 
not  hurt  the  giver  and  be  lasting  in  its  substance  and  activity. 
To  this  end,  the  real  and  best  good  has  been  placed  not  in 
material  goods,  but  in  spiritual  or  subjective,  in  aesthetic, 
moral,  and  intellectual  delights.  But  even  these  have  material 
conditions,  which  are  essential  and,  in  many  cases,  very  expen- 
sive. And  the  good  here  also  is  what  is  provided  for  me  by 
the  painstaking  of  another.  The  condition  of  its  appreciation 
is  also  long  ancestral  training.  While  the  good  is  here  more 
stable  than  in  some  forms,  it  is  yet  passing.  And  the  e\'il  of 
the  mutual  excluaiveness  of  the  finite  is  seen  here  also  in  that 
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my  good  is  my  experience  which  thereby  and  therein  belongs  to 
no  one  else. 

If  wc  now  take  up  such  a  high  dement  as  truth,  wc  shall  see 
how  the  good-bad  is  related  even  to  it.  Truth  is  either  agree- 
ment of  ideal  with  real,  or  of  real  with  ideal,  as  I  think  the 
house  is  white,  and  then  find  this  true,  or  having  the  ideal  of 
straight,  I  find  the  side  of  the  house  straight  or  true.  Our 
ideal  realized  or  real  idealized  is  both  true  and  good  ;  the  agree- 
ment is  agreeable.  Even  the  bad  coming  true  is  so  far  good.  < 
It  is  not  that  the  truth  is  unpleasant,  but  that  the  unpleasant 
is  true.  There  is  then  a  goodness  in  all  truth.  We  might  say 
that  the  truth  of  goodness  is  the  goodness  of  the  true,  its  in- 
trinsic saiisfactorincss.  Certainly  those  who  set  up  the  true 
as  the  highest  element  merely  assert  its  goodness  as  more 
essential  and  vital  than  all  other  forms,  Truth  is  then  a  kind 
of  goodness,  and  goodness,  as  agreement  to  an  end.  a  kind  of 
truth.  Ami  the  truer  the  better.  To  say  the  table  is  colored 
is  true,  and  in  so  f.-ir  good  ;  hut  to  say  that  the  tabic  is  red  is 
truer,  and  had  better  be  said;  but  that  the  table  is  dark  red  is 
truest  and  therefore  the  best  statement.  The  agrecability  of 
truth  lies  originally  in  the  fact  that  adaptation  and  adjustment 
are  the  nature  of  life,  and  the  good  is  manifested  thereby.  Life 
is  primarily  a  search  for  truth  because  of  the  goodness  it  yields; 
and,  finally,  by  association  truth  for  truth's  sake  becomesagood 
in  itself. 

If  the  true  is  of  itself  good,  it  is  irrational  to  question  the 
truth  of  goodness,  and  a  general  pessimism  is  unreasonable. 
Pessimism  cannot  deny  the  satisfaction  which  we  take  in  the 
appreciation  of  its  truth,  and  so  is  itself  a  good.  To  say  that  all 
goodness  is  really  badness,  is  then  seU-contradictory;  for  there 
is  an  element  of  goodness  in  the  mere  statement  as  a  truth, 
which  destroys  its  truthfulness.  And  an  absolute  optimism  is 
as  irrational  as  an  absolute  pessimism.  For  if  badness  is  merely 
goodness  in  masquerade,  is  it  not  bad  for  the  good  thus  to  dis- 
guise it.(tclf,  make  itself  untrue,  and  deceive  me  ? 

It  is  evident  thus  far  that  the  good  as  an  element  of  experi- 
ence is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  and  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
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a  real  good.  The  good  is  not  then,  it  may  be  said,  a  means  to 
experience,  but  experience  is  a  means  to  the  good.  A  mctcm- 
pirical  good  \&  the  only  true  good  ;  and  our  life  should  exist  for 
ends  beyond  itself,  —for  the  right,  the  true,  the  holy,  as  real 
goods.  But  these  goods  are  surely  empirical  in  that  they  are 
cognized,  are  fell  about,  are  appreciated,  and  awaken  admiration 
and  satisfaction  ;  and  so  we  do  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  function 
of  the  good  in  experience.  The  good  is  always  something 
toward  which  experience  sets  itself,  and  in  which  it  finds  a 
satisfaction;  it  is  the  very  centre  of  experience  in  cognition, 
feeling,  and  will.  That  which  transcends  experience,  and  can- 
not appeal  to  it,  does  not  deserve  the  name  '  good.'  We  cannot 
set  aside  the  empirical  problem  by  transferring  the  term  good 
to  a  metempirical  result,  viz.,  the  function  of  experience  in 
reality,  which  is  a  bare  unknowable.  If  wc  use  the  term  good 
to  denote  a  something  beyond  experience,  which  experience 
cannot  know  or  feel,  but  to  which  experience  tends,  we  are 
simply  calling  an  unknowable  a  knowable,  and  so  eliminating 
all  meaning. 

To  be  sure,  man  has  always  viewed  with  approval  a  trans- 
cendence which  turned  toward  his  own  experience.  The  world 
of  nature  —  elements,  plants,  and  animals. —  does  not  have 
its  worth  in  itself,  but  its  good  is  transcendent,  it  exists 
for  man.  Primitive  man  in  his  naive  selfishness  believes  that 
the  clouds  rain,  the  sun  heats,  plants  vegetate,  and  animals 
reproduce  for  him.  Even  the  deities  exist  merely  as  providers 
for  man.  We  say  then  that  a  good  transcendent  to  experience, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  obviously  docs  not  explain  the  nature 
of  the  good  in  experience.  In  a  sense  ail  good  is  transcendent, 
that  is,  all  goods  are  good,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  what  they 
arc  good  for.  They  are  good  in  transcendence  alone,  as  being 
utilized  by  some  higher  agency.  A  theological  transcendence 
woiild  claim  that  man  himself  is  good  only  as,  in  some  parallel 
way,  being  utilized  to  the  good  of  some  higher  and  supreme 
beuig  or  beings. 

Again,  in  human  society  the  good  is  interpreted  transcen- 
dcntly,  the  man  being  good  as  he  is  serviceable  or  '  good '  to  the 
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tribe,  the  nation,  or  the  world  at  large.  But  this  social  transcen- 
dence  may  be  viewed  as  only  an  appearance.  While  the  primi- 
tive instinct  of  life  is  to  work  immeciiately  for  its  own  good 
without  respect  to  the  good  of  any  others,  yet  gradually  the 
organism  is  forced  to  learn  the  advantage  of  realizing  his  good 
mediately,  that  is.  by  doing  good,  by  exchange  of  service. 
Social  differentiation  is  based,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  upon  the 
principle  :  '  You  individuals  do  all  these  things  for  me,  and  I 
will  do  tliis  thing  for  all  of  you.'  Association  has  certainly 
been  favored  by  natural  selection  as  a  mode  of  individual 
advantage.  Formally  this  socialism  is  altruism,  but  really  it  is 
organized  egoism.  In  a  complete  and  perfect  socialism  and 
altruism,  no  one  would  ever  act  for  himself,  but  his  whole  actinty 
and  thought  would  be  for  others,  and  he  would  be  entirely 
dependent.  But  while  in  society  the  individual's  function  is 
necessarily  objective,  yet,  society  being  a  method  of  securing 
mutual  individual  welfare,  this  function  reacts  upon  the  actor. 
If  e\-ery  one  ministers,  every  one  is  ministered  unto ;  if  I  do 
my  special  part  in  seeking  the  good  of  all,  I  know  that  all  are 
seeking  my  good  in  all  kinds. 

We  see,  then,  that  while  morality  as  social  sanction  is  trans- 
cendent, in  emphasizing  the  objective  good,  the  transcendence 
or  altruism  in  the  social  organism  is  not  real  but  mere  appear- 
ance. Since  society  is  an  organism,  what  one  is  good  for  is 
what  is  good  for  him,  What  the  heart  i.s  good  for  (pumping) 
is  good  for  it  and  makes  it,  and  what  injures  the  heart  Injures 
the  whole  body.  Where  disease  requires  the  excision  or  muti- 
lation of  some  organ,  the  whole  suffers,  and  so  much  extra  work 
is  thrown  on  other  parts.  So,  in  the  social  organism,  a  member's 
own  real  good  is  identical  with  his  doing  good.  A  telegraph 
operator  who  is  required  to  forego  his  dinner  in  order  to  look 
out  for  a  late  train  docs,  indeed,  lose  somewhat  of  his  own 
good,  but  in  the  cause  of  his  own  greater  good  as  a  part  of  a 
railway  organism  in  whose  derangement  he  is  necessarily  in- 
volved. If  he  did  not  do  his  part,  he  would  be  dismis.<>cd  and 
lose  the  benefits  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Again,  I  am  fond  of  music,  but  find  it  apt  to  interfere  with  my 
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work,  with  my  efficiency  as  a  member  of  society  in  the  form  of 
activity  I  am  best  fitted  for,  and  therefore  I  deny  myself  not 
only  for  others'  good  but  for  my  own.  in  so  far  as  I  find  music 
weakening  to  my  highest  and  most  satisfactory  activities. 

So  we  8CC  that  the  organic  nature  of  society  makes  real  self- 
sacrifice  impossible  as  a  good.  What  is  an  evil  to  the  member 
tnust  be  an  evil  to  the  whole.  The  self  which  really  sacrifices 
itself,  really  hurts  itself,  so  far  impairs  its  value  in  the  social 
organism.  To  be  sure  you  say,  "  It  is  good  of  you,"  when  I, 
although  thirsty,  offer  you  my  only  orange,  and,  if  I  am  very 
thirsty,  you  pronounce  it  very  guod  of  me.  That  is,  the 
measure  of  real  self-sacrifice  is  the  measure  of  the  moral  good. 
But  this  scheme  is  really  irrational  and  imperfect.  I  should  have 
provided  two  oranges,  one  for  each  of  us,  and  so  have  prevented 
all  suffering.  My  fault  in  not  doing  so  is  punished  by  my 
deprivation  of  the  single  orange,  or  I  may  In  some  measure 
expiate  it  by  self-deprivation.  The  self-sacrifice  is  real,  but  it 
is  an  evil,  since  my  hurt  involves  the  whole,  and  is,  in  par- 
ticular, disquieting  to  my  companion.  I  can  only  be  good  to 
others  so  far  as  I  have  good  in  myself.  We  behold,  indeed, 
a  vast  deal  of  altruism  which  ignores  this  point  of  vimw,  and 
many  selves  who  insist  upon  a  sacrifice  of  their  shallowness 
and  nothingness,  which  is  wanted  by  no  one,  —  busy  bodies  who, 
ignorantty  and  fanatically  trying  to  give  themselves  to  welt- 
doing,  bring  about  confusion  and  discontent.  Out  of  the 
riches  of  A  true  and  deep  personality  alone  conies  the  real 
good,  that  fruilfulness  which  benefits  both  giver  and  receiver., 
The  tree  which  hurts  itself  in  bearing  fruit  is  a  bad  tree.  We 
say,  indeed,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future  is 
good  ;  but  yet,  since  the  future  i.^  made  by  the  present,  sacrifice, 
as  real  evil,  must  so  far  harm. 

If  my  real  good  is  identical  with  the  good,  why  should  not  I, 
in  seeking  my  own  good  and  happiness,  find  it  ?  The  par.idox, 
that  as  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  gain  our  own  good  by  seeking 
it,  that  pure  egoism  is  unsuccessful,  that  only  by  objective 
endeavor  is  the  individual  good  realized,  is  no  puzzle  when  we 
reflect  on  the  organic  nature  of  society.     It  is  the  nature  of 
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the  orgfan  as  such  to  fulBl  itself  only  in  service  to  the  whole, 
that  is,  in  objective  action  ;  and  so  far  as  it  fails  in  this  and  acts 
for  itself,  it  injures  its  efficiency,  and  the  whole,  with  the  organ 
itself,  is  impaired.  The  self-centred  thought  and  feeling  make 
the  member  of  society  just  so  much  less  efficient,  and  distract 
him  from  his  work  in  the  social  organism,  and  thus  impede  the 
whole,  which  reacts  on  him.  The  selfish  do  not  realize  their 
full  good  simply  because  they  thereby  do  not  fulfil  their  whole 
function,  and  thus  cause  loss  both  to  society  and  to  themselves 
as  members  thereof,  l-ack  of  objectivity  is  the  chief  disease 
of  the  social  organism,  and  continually  threatens  its  dissolution. 
The  good  of  the  individual  is  certainly  implicit  in  the  social 
organism.  Yet  when  the  individual  makes  this  explicit,  and 
aims  at  it,  by  the  very  nature  of  organism,  as  all  acting  for 
each  and  each  for  atl,  there  is  hindrance  and  toss.  Even  where 
each  does  only  so  much  good  as  will  bring  him  a  full  return 
(justice),  the  organism  of  society  is  imperfect,  and  works  but 
rigidly  and  slowly,  because  calculation  and  dispensing  of  justice 
is  such  a  perplexing,  slow,  and  disputatious  afTair.  The  perfect 
social  organism  implies  a  complete  self-forgetfulness»  a  perfect 
objective  endeavor,  in  all  its  members  ;  for  only  thus  is  speciali- 
zation of  function  carried  out  perfectly.  In  an  ideally  complete 
organization,  each  member  is  entirely  absorbed  in  serving  the 
whole  in  some  minute  special  way,  and  is  served  in  most  mani- 
fold special  ways  by  all  the  other  members. 

Differentiation  of  function  is  always  a  decrease  in  self-service 
and  an  increase  in  the  service  of  others.  Thus,  if  differentiation 
were  carried  to  its  ideal  limit,  the  individual  member  would  do 
absolutely  nothing  for  himself  and  would  have  no  selfish  thought 
whatsoever,  everything  being  fully  accomplished  for  him.  The 
complexity  of  recent  society,  and  the  large  measure  of  its  inter- 
dependence, already  illustrate  this  in  some  measure.  TTie  ideal 
human  society  is  thus,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  that 
form  in  which  love  is  dominant,  where  each  acts  with  a  sincere 
and  pure  devotion  for  all.  and  all  for  each.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  human  society  is  a  very  imperfect  organism,  and  yet 
even  now  those  who  most  devotedly  specialize  for  the  good  of 
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all  have  as  a  rule  their  own  good  most  fully  realized.  Every* 
thing  is  fully  and  lovingly  done  by  society  for  those  who  forget 
their  own  interests  in  their  ab&orbing  special  task,  which  lies 
in  the  line  of  general  benefaction.  In  the  perfect  human 
society  there  is  no  place  for  "reasonable  sclf-Iovc";  this  is 
only  an  expedient  (perhaps  a  necessary  expedient),  with  most 
persons,  in  imperfect  social  conditions.  But  from  the  com- 
pletely rational,  organic  point  of  view  it  is  irrational  to  look  out 
for  oneself  at  all,  self-interest  being  wholly  conserved  objec- 
tively in  the  perfect  organism. 

Ethics  as  altruistic,  that  is,  as  emphasizing  the  outward  activ- 
ity, is  thus  unconsciously  founded  in  reason  ;  it  instinctively 
attains  to  the  rational  end — perfeclncss  of  cooperation  in  attain- 
ing the  individual  good.  A  good  man  is  one  who  goes  about, 
not  getting  good,  immediately  or  mediately,  but  doing  good  for 
its  own  sake.  In  the  order  of  evolution,  objective  good  arose 
merely  as  means  to  the  subjective,  i.e.,  as  mediate  ; ,  but  in  pure 
ethics  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  just  as,  in  pure  science,  knowl- 
edge becomes  an  end  in  itself.  This  erection  of  what  arose  as 
mere  means  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  ends  in  themselves, 
is  the  most  significant  fact  in  human  evolution.  But  though 
reason  sees  the  organic  need  of  altruism,  yet  it  also  sees  that 
in  this  altruism,  since  I  am  another  to  alt  others,  my  good  is 
as  real  as  any.  The  perfection  of  organism  is  humanity  self- 
consciously organizc<I  for  the  development  of  experience.  In 
this  alone  will  human  good  be  fully  realized. 

And  wc  may  take  a  larger  organic  view  than  the  merely 
human  (but  one  which  includes  it),  viz.,  an  organism  which  is 
in  some  wise  working  out  the  individual  good  of  its  several 
factors,  of  which  humanity  is  but  one.  In  speaking  thus  of 
the  good  of  the  buman  good — that  which  this  element  of  human 
experience  is  really  good  for.  and  in  whose  good  it  realizes  its 
own  good  —  we  enter  upon  a  verj-  interesting  organic  conception. 
We  certainly  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  organic 
nature  of  reality  culminates  in  human  experience  ;  we  must 
rather  suppose  that  man's  life  enters  organically  into  some 
larger  whole,  for  which  it  performs  some  needed  function. 
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But  this  Being  wherein  man  is  an  organ  must  itself  be  finite, 
and  ministrant  in  a  larger  organism,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
This  is  because  organism  is  a  method  of  securing  good,  which 
is  finite,  for  finite  beings.  We  cannot  make  the  whole  an 
organism ;  for  how  can  that  which  is  absolute  need  an  organic 
development  to  secure  its  good  ?  Organism  seems  to  be 
a  wholly  finite  mode  by  which  finite  beings  mutually  secure 
their  good,  which  is  objective.  But  there  is  nothing  objective 
to  the  Whole,  and  therefore  for  it  there  is  no  such  good.  There 
can  never  be  an  infinite  Good  or  a  good  Infinite.  The  good, 
as  the  desirable,  cannot  be  the  infinite  ;  for  then  the  infinite 
would  be  an  object.  Only  the  finite  can  be  desired  ;  and 
desire  is  never  finally  satisfied,  but  is  ever  born  anew,  since 
finitude  is  practically  endless.  The  infinite,  as  neither  a  some- 
thing nor  a  somebody,  cannot  be  a  good  or  good :  in  its  absolute 
self-consistence  neither  good  nor  evil  can  exist,  since  they  exist 
only  in  the  experience  of  one  finite  being  in  its  relations  to 
other  finite  beings. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  worth  may  determine  being,  that 
only  that  which  is  worth  being,  is.  That  is,  in  the  realm  of 
finite  individuals  all  is  functional,  and  thereby  determined.  The 
whole  of  things  is  organific,  and  only  that  which  subserves  is 
actual.  Only  as,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  maintaining  rela- 
tions and  holding  its  own  by  specific  energy,  does  anything 
become  actual  and  exist.  Thus,  in  a  large  sense,  because  a 
thing  is  good  for  something,  it  reaches  its  own  being  and  good. 
But  just  because  worth  is  the  actuating  principle  of  the  finite, 
it  is  itself  finite  as  end  and  object.         ^iram  M.  Stanley. 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
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IT  used  to  be  one  of  the  stock  arguments  against  the  psy- 
chologists of  the  so-called  Associational  school  that,  in 
reducing  the  mind  to  a  series  of  feelings,  they  had  not  only 
obliterated  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  aware  of  itself  as  a 
series,  but  had  failed  to  show  why  each  member  of  the  series 
Is  not  invariably  a.  wholly  new  and  uncorrelated  event  in  the 
mental  world.  Those  of  us  who  began  our  psychological  studies 
with  Professor  Murray's  Hatuibook  wilt  recall  the  force  of 
the  objection  that  "association  can  merely  associate."  Em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  distinction  between  association  and 
memory,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  revival  of  a 
mental  state  by  association  docs  not  constitute  memory,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  consciousness  that  the  revived  experience 
Is  revived  and  not  new.  Now  some  of  the  accounts  given  by 
recent  writers  of  the  process  of  'recognition  '  seem  to  ignore 
this  time-worn  argument.  Yet  one  docs  not  see  quite  wherein 
it  has  lost  its  force.  That  tliere  does  exist  a  distinct  process 
of  recognition  is  sufficiently  evident  from  introspection.  The 
group  of  sensations  which  constitutes  for  mc  the  face  of  another 
person  is  a  different  thing,  considered  as  a  mental  fact,  the 
SLXond  time  it  occurs  in  my  consciousness,  from  what  it  is  the 
first  time.  It  is  its  original  self  plus  something  new;  it  has 
acquired  a  '  fringe '  of  familiarity,  of  knownness.  Professor 
Murray  would  say:  "  The  mind  perceives  the  similarity  between 
tlie  face  seen  to-day  and  that  seen  yesterday,  and  tn  neglecting 
the  mind's  power  of  perceiving  similarity  lay  the  error  of  the 
assocbtionists  here."  Professor  Ladd  speaks  of  "  a  spiritual 
activity  sm  generis."  But  psychologists  of  the  synthetic  school 
do  not  use  these  terms.  They  arc  not  concerned  with  what 
the  mind  does,  but  with  what  there  is  in  consciousness.  They 
arc  making  up  the  complex  of  conscious  content  bit  by  bit,  like 
a  mosaic;  and  this  consciousness  of  familiarity  is  a  bit  that 
needs  a  label.     What  shall  it  be  called? 
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Wundt  calls  it  a  feeling  —  the  feeling  o(  recognition.  He 
says:  "We  shall  best  succeed  in  giving  an  account  of  this 
feeling  if  we  observe  its  relation  to  the  feeling  which  isarouse<l 
.  .  .  when  a  strange  impression  occurs.  In  such  a  case  we 
observe  ...  a  feeling  of  disturbed  surprise.  This  feeling,  of 
course,  like  so  many  others,  cannot  be  termed  cither  a  pleasure 
or  a  pain  without  qualification;  but  the  feeling  of  recognition  is 
undoubtedly  akin  to  pleasure  and  the  feeling  of  unexpectedness 
to  pain."  *  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how,  on  the  supposition 
that  feeling  arises  from  the  reaction  of  apperception  on  a  given 
conscious  content,  the  feeling  of  recognition  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  case  with  which  the  ncr\'ous  elements  respond  to  a  kind 
of  excitation  previously  experienced.  He  continues:  "  In  order 
to  the  judgment  that  a  given  impression  in  the  series  A,  B,  C 
. . .  is  j4  and  not  B  or  C,  evidently  the  act  of  assimilation  as  an 
ideational  process  cannot  be  the  important  thing,  since  it  does 
not  come  into  consciousness  as  such  at  all;  but  it  is  lirst  of  all 
this  feeling  of  recognition  which  marks  the  impression  as 
belonging  to  the  expected  scries." 

Now  if  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  is  a  feeling,  we  at 
once  recall  Wundt's  admission  that  "  like  so  many  others  "  it 
cannot  be  termed  exactly  a  pleasure  or  pain.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  contention  of  many  of  Wundt's  followers  that  all 
feelings  may  be  called  either  pleasures  or  pains;  that  there  are 
only  these  two  kinds  of  feelings,  and  that  all  other  apparent 
differences  in  quality  relate  to  the  intellectual  accompaniments 
of  the  feelings.  Wherever  Wundt  speaks  of  an  ei^nthUmluhes 
Cefahi,  they  are  inclined  to  regard  the  expression  as  cloaking 
an  insufficient  analysis.  They  also  reject  the  notion  of  a  mixed 
feeling,  or  one  at  once  pleasurable  and  painful.  In  order,  then, 
to  identify  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  with  a  feeling,  we 
must  say  positively  that  it  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  qualitatively 
like  all  other  feelings  of  pleasure.  Then,  when  I  see  to-day  the 
face  I  saw  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  my  recognition  of  it 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  g^vcs  me  pleasure.  But  a  new  face 
may  give  me  pleasure,  too.     There  would  seem  to  he  an  unex- 

1  Pkyt.  Ptych.,  ii,  pp.  443^. 
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plained  residue  of  difference  here,  and  a  difference  which  is 
essentially  intellectual,  not  emotional,  in  character. 

Professor  KUtpe  is  an  instance  of  a  member  of  the  Wundtian 
school  who  acknowledges  only  two  affective  qualities:  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness.  In  his  treatment  of  recognition  we 
have  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  term  '  judgment '  as  applied 
to  the  recognitive  process.  "Recognition,"  he  says,  "may 
take  place  in  two  very  different  ways:  either  in  the  form  of  a 
judgment,  genera!  or  particular,  expressive  of  familiarity  with 
an  object  or  an  occurrence,  without  a  reproduction  o(  the  sen- 
sations involved  in  its  previous  perception;  or  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  reproduced  sensations,  which  connect  with  the 
object  of  present  perception  or  ideation,  and  repeat  certain 
circumstances  of  the  original  situation.  The  first  is  dirett,  the 
second  ifidircct  recognition."  '  Now  Professor  Kuipe  does  not, 
I  think,  anywhere  in  his  book  tell  us  exactly  what  he  means 
by  judgment,  though  he  not  infrequently  uses  the  word.  But 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  to  one  holding  his  general  psycho- 
logical position  judgment  can  only  mean  the  emergence  into 
greater  clearness,  consequent  upon  a  definite  direction  of  the 
attention,  of  one  or  more  elements  in  a  total  complex  mental 
state.  That  is,  the  form  *  A\^  B'  means  that  B  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  the  attention  out  of  A.  Then  "a  judgment  expressive 
of  familiarity  "  means  that  the  attention  has  fixed  ilScIf  upon  a 
certain  element  or  group  of  elements  in  the  object  recognized, 
and  that  this  element  rc-presents  the  '  knownncss  '  or  '  familiar- 
ity '  <A  the  object,  just  as  '  blue '  represents  the  color  of  a  flower. 
Dr.  Kiilpc,  however,  rejects  the  supposition  that  "a  peculiar 
attribute"  characterizes  familiar  ideas;  he  simply  calls  such  a 
view  'erroneous,'  without  making  detailed  objections.  And 
he  says  (p.  \j%)  that  the  real  basis  of  the  judgment  of  famil- 
iarity is  twofold,  consisting  "(\)  in  the  especial  effective- 
ness for  central  excitation  of  familiar  impressions  or  memorial 
images,  and  (2)  in  the  characteristic  mood  which  they  ordinarily 
induce,  and  which  embraces  both  pleasurable  <or  at  least  comfort- 
able) affective  states  and  the  corresponding  organic  sensations." 
'  Oudinaef  Ptyehology,  irBnsUtcd  by  E-  B.  TItcticnct,  p.  171. 
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Xaw  by  the  phrase  <  effectiveness  for  central  excitation,'  Dr. 
Kiilpe  means  to  indicate  the  fact  that  a  '  recognized '  experi- 
ence tends  to  call  up  other  states  of  consciousness  formerly 
associated  with  it.  Here  we  have  the  distinction  between 
direct  uid  indirect  recognition  appearing.  In  direct  recogni- 
tion there  is  "only  an  immediate  reproduction  c^  the  word 
*  known.'  "  On  the  other  hand,  indirect  recognition  may  take 
place  in  two  ways:  (i)  where  the  object  in  question  is  not 
directly  recognized,  but  occurs  in  the  same  context  as  before^ 
which  context  being  directly  recognized,  the  object  itself  is 
recognized  "solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  familiarity  of  its 
attendant  circumstances  ";  (2)  where  the  object  recalls  the  con- 
text in  which  it  formerly  occurred,  which  context,  again,  being 
directly  recognized,  enables  us  to  recognize  the  object.^  It  is 
evident  that  both  these  forms  of  indirect  recognition  are  based 
upon  direct  recognition,  which  is  therefore  the  primary  process. 
Now  does  this  process  consist  simply  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
word  'known '  ?  But  what  reproduces  the  word  '  known  '  ?  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  reproduction,  central  excitation 
— -whatever  name  we  give  the  process  —  is  based  on  the  fun- 
damental law  of  association  that  two  states  of  consciousness 
having  one  or  more  elements  in  common  tend  to  recall  each 
other.  Now  the  first  time  I  see  a  face  it  does  not  call  up  the 
word  '  known  ' ;  the  second  time  it  does.  What  is  the  associa- 
tive link,  —  what  element  or  elements,  present  in  the  complex 
the  second  time  but  not  the  first,  are  identical  with  certain 
elements  accompanying  the  word  'known  '  ?  This  is  precisely 
the  question  in  point. 

If,  then,  the  first  '  foundation  of  the  judgment  of  familiarity  ' 
seems  insufficient,  let  us  examine  the  second,  the  characteristic 
recognitive  mood.  Professor  Titchener,  whose  treatment  of 
recognition  is  in  substantial  accord  with  Kiilpe's,  also  tells  us 
that  "the  second  characteristic  of  the  recognitive  consciousness 
is  a  pleasurable  mood."  And  it  further  appears  that  the  psy- 
chic components  of  a  pleasurable  mood  are  a  pleasant  feeling, 
and  "a  complex  of  organic  sensations,  set  up  by  an  'easy' 

» See  p.  175. 
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bodily  attitude." '  All  pleasant  feelings  bcin;;  alike  in  kind, 
obviously  the  intellectual  residue  of  difference  of  which  wc  are 
in  search  must  consist  of  the  complex  of  organic  sensations. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  almost  anything  In  our 
obscurer  mental  life  is  net  a  complex  of  organic  sensations.  It 
is  so  hard  to  introspect  sensations  of  this  class;  they  are  so 
constantly  present  with  us,  and  so  evidently,  if  vaguely,  influ- 
ential  in  our  mental  experience,  that  we  scarcely  protest  when 
emotion  is  declared  to  be  nothing  else,  and  we  wholly  acquiesce 
when  that  companion  waif  to  the  consciousness  of  f.iniiliarit)', 
the  Aclivitaisgefuht,  Rnds  an  asylum  among  sensations  of 
strain,  etc.  And  yet  one  wonders  if  a  complex  of  organic  sen- 
sations can  be  at  once  definite  enough  to  represent  just  the 
consciousness  of  familiarity,  nothing  else,  and  at  the  same  time 
50  continual  an  accompaniment  of  mental  life  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  familiarity  must  be.  Recognition  is  the  normal,  every- 
day fact;  and  it  is  not  only  the  start  of  pleased  surprise  with 
which  wc  greet  a  friend's  face  in  a  street  car  fuH  of  strangers, 
but  the  constant  sense  of  familiarity  with  our  environment,  the 
alarm  with  which  wc  recognize  the  yellow  envelope  of  a  tele- 
gram, that  belong  to  the  recognitive  mood.  Many  different 
emotions  accompany  recognition,  and  each  emotion  produces 
its  own  peculiar  complex  of  organic  sensations.  Would  the 
"easy  bodily  attitude"  be  distinguishable,  be  recognized,  in 
these  different  contexts?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  up 
the  objection,  foreseen  by  Professor  Klilpe,  that  his  theory 
"only  pushes  the  problem  one  step  further  back,  by  referring 
the  recognition  ...  to  something  which  itself  constitutes  the 
object  of  recognition";  in  other  words,  that  the  complex  of 
organic  sensations  musi  be  recognized  before  it  can  &er\'e  as 
the  mark  of  recognition.  Professor  Kiilpe  thinks  that  this 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  direct  recognition. 
But  if  his  account  of  direct  recognition  does  not,  after  all,  tell 
us  in  what  the  recognitive  mark,  that  with  which  the  word 
'  known  '  associates  itself^  consists,  then  this  unanswered  ques- 
tion confronts  us  with  regard  to  the  organic  sensations,  just  as 

■  An  Oailini  aj  Ptytkel^y,  p.  ifit. 
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it  did  with  regard  to  the  original  conscious  state  whose  recogni- 
tion was  to  be  investigated.  All  this,  of  course,  is  not  denying 
that  an  easy  bodily  attitude  may  be  a  very  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  the  process  of  recognition.  But  is  there  not  something 
simpler  which  calls  up,  and  is  expressed  by,  the  word  '  known '  ? 

The  consciousness  of  familiarity,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  an 
unanalyzable  mental  fact.  That  by  which  the  face  seen  to-day 
differs  from  the  face  seen  for  the  first  time,  is  something  wholly 
stii  generis.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  specia] 
'spiritual  activity  '  for  its  explanation;  nor  yet  to  do  violence 
to  that  mosaic  system  which  allows  only  two  kinds  of  elements 
in  its  patterns — feelings  and  sensations.  Suppose  we  adopt 
Professor  Kiilpe's  terminology,  and  call  those  sensations  that 
are  called  up  according  to  the  laws  of  association,  and  corre- 
spond to  the  excitation  of  one  brain  centre  by  another,  '  cen- 
trally excited  sensations.'  Then  the  consciousness  of  familiarity 
will  find  a  place  in  our  system  ^s  a  peculiar  property  of  centrally 
excited  scnsatiotts.  By  whatever  process  we  consider  one  brain 
centre  to  excite  another,  the  conscious  accompaniment  of  the 
process  of  central  excitation  is  the  consciousness  of  familiarity, 
of  knownness.  Let  us  see  how  such  a  supposition  would  work 
itself  out.  If  two  sensations  have  been  present  to  conscious- 
ness simultaneously  or  in  immediate  succession,  the  subsequent 
occurrence  of  one  tends  to  excite  centrally  the  other.  Now 
suppose  a  group  of  sensations,  constituting  a  certain  object. 
The  second  time  that  group  occurs,  the  second  time  we  see 
the  object,  each  member  of  the  group  is  again  peripherally 
excited.  But  each  member  tends,  by  the  fundamental  law  of 
association,  to  excite  centrally  all  the  other  members  of  the 
group;  there  is  actual  central  excitation  reinforcing  the  periph- 
eral excitation.  And  the  accompaniment  of  this  central  exci- 
tation is  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  which  constitutes  the 
recognition  of  the  object. 

Suppose,  in  the  second  place,  that  I  recognize  a  Wagner 
motiv  when  I  hear  it  played.  As  each  tone  sensation  is 
peripherally  excited  through  the  auditory  nerve,  it  is  also  CL-n- 
trally  excited  by  the  one  which  precedes  it,  and  the  conscious 
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accompaniment,  again,  of  these  central  excitations  is  the  sense 
of  familiarity  which  '  pervades  *  the  theme,  even  before  I  have 
attached  it  to  its  customary  name  and  identified  it  as,  e.g.,  the 
' Woodbird  moth'* 

Again,  let  us  consider  Professor  Kulpe's  two  cases  of  indirect 
recognition.  In  the  first,  an  object  is  recognized  by  means  of 
its  context,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  which  it  previously 
occurred.  What  happens  here  is  simply  that  the  context  cen- 
trally excites  the  conscious  state  to  be  recognized ;  this  central 
excitation  reetiforces  the  peripheral  excitation  already  going  on, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  familiarity,  which 
was  absent  until  the  central  excitation,  was  set  up.  In  the 
second  class  of  indirect  rccofifnitions,  the  object  recalls  its 
former  context,  and  is  thereby  recognized.  Here  the  process 
of  central  excitation  is  obviously  involved  in  recalling  the  former 
surroundings  of  the  object,  and  these  surroundings,  when 
recalled,  react  by  way  of  centrnl  excitation  on  the  conscious 
state  in  question,  again  rcenforcing  the  existing  peripheral  exci- 
tation. These  examples  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  what  is 
meant  by  calling  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  a  property  of 
centrally  excited  sensations.  It  is  a  consciousness  which 
accompanies  the  process  of  central  excitation.  It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  demand  an  exact  account  of  the  physiological 
concomitants  of  the  familiarity  consciousness;  but  one  might 
put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  it  accompanies,  not  the  actual 
process  in  the  brain  centres  themselves,  but  the  process  in 
which  the  nervous  current  is  transferred  from  one  brain  centre 
to  another.  If  we  suppose  this  process  of  transfer  to  be  always 
a  process  of  the  same  order,  the  qualitatively  simple  character 
of  the  familiarity  consciousness  might  be  explained.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  mere  conjecture.  But  we  might  account  on  some 
such  physiologic.ll  hypothesis  for  that  common  but  curimis  phe- 
nomenon, the  occurrence  of  the  consciousness  of  familiarity 
without  any  apparent  basis :  the  sudden  sense  of  •  having  been 
here  before '  which  occurs  in  circumstances  seemingly  quite 
new.  There  is  a  tendency  to  recall  some  previous  occasion, 
but  the  occasion  does  not  quite  emerge  into  consciousness. 
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This  could  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  process  of  central 
excitation  is  begun,  but  somehow  checked  before  it  is  completed. 
The  transfer  of  the  nervous  current  from  one  brain  centre  to 
another,  with  its  accompanying  consciousness  of  familiarity, 
takes  place,  but  for  some  reason  the  second  brain  centre  is  not 
sufQcientiy  excited  to  produce  any  effect  for  consciousness. 

Dreams  seem  at  first  thought  to  offer  an  objection  to  this 
theory.  They  consist  largely  of  centrally  excited  sensations, 
and  yet  the  sense  of  familiarity  is  often  conspicuously  absent 
—we  are  often  completely  surprised  by  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing quite  unfamiliar.  But  are  not  these  unexpected  ideas 
just  those  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  association,  of  central  excitation  ?  Sometimes  they  originate 
in  peripherally  excited  sensations,  some  impression  from  the 
outer  world  making  its  way  into  the  sleeper's  consciousness; 
sometimes  they  are  apparent  anomalies  like  the  'fret  stcigende 
VorsUllungen'  of  waking  life,  occurring  out  of  all  connection 
with  the  rest  of  conscious  content,  and  not  centrally  excited 
by  any  law  of  central  excitation  with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  arc  of  course  far  from  constituting 
a  complete  theory  of  recognition.  But  some  revision  of  existing 
theories  does  seem  to  be  called  for.  The  attempts  to  identify 
the  recognitive  mood  with  a  complex  of  conscious  clcmenls 
which  contains  nothing  unique,  nothing  that  represents  the 
essential  clement  in  recognition,  are  unsatisfactory ;  yet  it  would 
be  unsystematic  to  assume  such  an  essential  dement  and  leave  it 

bolly  unrelated  to  the  elements  out  of  which  all  our  conscious 
life  is  made  up,  —  feelings  and  sensations,  peripherally  and  cen- 
trally excited.  Doubtless  a  better  classification  can  be  found 
ior  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  than  the  one  suggested 
above.  But  the  place  assigned  it  in  one's  psychological  system 
is  a  matter  of  method  only;  far  more  important  is  the  fact  of 
its  existence  as  an  unanalyzablc  bit  of  conscious  content,  and 
that  fact  I  think  wc  must  recognize,  unless  we  wish  to  modify 
our  views  on  the  nature  of  certain  other  mental  processes,  such 
as  feeling  and  association.  Margaret  Washburm. 

Wills  Collcob. 
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IS  the  true  method  oi  ethics  the  method  ol  science  or  that  of 
philosophy  ?  Our  answer  to  this  question  must  detenniiie 
our  general  view  of  the  ethical  problem,  and  cannot  fail  to 
afFect  the  solution  which  we  reach.  The  characteristic  ten- 
dency of  our  time  to  reduce  all  thought  to  the  scientific  form, 
and  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  natural  or  positive  science, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphysics  or  philosophical  speculation, 
on  the  other,  has  made  itself  felt  in  ethics,  which  is  now  defined 
as  '  moral  science '  rather  than  as  •  moral  philosophy,'  its  older 
designation.  Nor  is  this  usage  of  terms  a  complete  novelty  in 
ethical  literature.  Aristotle,  the  father  of  the  science,  clearly 
distinguished  ethics  as  the  science  of  the  Good  (for  man)  from 
metaphysics  or  '  first  philosophy,'  whose  task  was  the  investi- 
gation of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  the  absolute  Good,  or 
the  Good  of  the  universe  itself.  In  the  older  Kngli&b  ethics 
wc  find  the  same  limitation  of  the  inquiry,  and  a  frequent  adop- 
tion of  the  psychological  method.  It  is  to  Kant  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  Germany  and  in  England,  that  the  encroachment  of 
metaphysics  upon  ethics  is  chiefly  due.  Kant  does  not  sepa< 
rate  the  science  of  ethics  from  the  metaphysic  of  ethics, 
which  is,  for  him,  the  only  legitimate  metaphysic.  The  influ- 
ence of  Kant  in  this  respect  is  evident  in  the  intuitional  ethics 
of  the  later  Scottish  school,  hardly  less  than  in  the  idealistic 
ethics  of  the  Neo-Hegelians.  It  is  this  general  acceptance  of 
the  metaphysical  method  in  tthical  inquiry  that  has  led  to  the 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  mind  of  our  time,  and  to 
the  proclamation  by  the  Evolutionary  school  that  ethics  must 
accept  the  common  method  of  exact  knowledge,  and,  like  psy- 
chology (which  was  also  wont,  within  recent  memory,  to  claim 
near  kinship  with  metaphysics,  if  not  even  to  play  the  nS/^  of 
the  latter),  become  a  'natural  science.' 

Yet,  while  wc  must  recognize  in  the  view  that  the  true 
method  of  ethics  is  scientific  rather  than  philosophic,  a  return 
to  the  older  and  sounder  tradition  of  ethical  thought,  it  is 
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necessary,  in  order  to  determine  more  precisely  the  place  of 
ethics  among  the  sciences,  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
two  types  or  groups  of  sciences,  both  alike  distinguishable 
from  metaphysics  or  philosophy.  The  common  task  of  all 
science  is  the  rationalization  of  our  judgments,  through  their 
organization  into  a  system  of  thought;  when  thus  systematized, 
our  judgments  are  scientifically  '  explained,'  But  these  judg- 
ments are  of  two  kinds:  judgments  of  fact  and  judgments  of 
worth,  or  judgments  of  what  is  and  judgments  of  what  ought  to 
be.  There  are,  accordingly,  two  types  of  science:  (i)  the  type 
which  seeks  to  organize  into  a  rational  system  the  chaotic 
mass  of  our  Is-judgments;  (2)  the  type  which  seeks  to  organize 
into  a  rational  system  the  no  less  chaotic  mass  of  our  Ought- 
judgments.  The  former  type  of  science  we  may  call  natural 
or  descriptive;  the  latter,  normative  or  appreciative.  The 
purpose  of  the  natural  or  descriptive  sciences  is  the  discovery, 
by  reason,  of  the  actual  or  phenomenal  order  —  the  order  that 
characterizes  '  matters  of  fact ';  the  purpose  of  the  normative 
or  appreciative  sciences  is  the  discovery,  by  the  same  reason, 
of  the  ideal  order  which  always  transcends  and  rebukes  the 
actual  order.  The  natural  sciences  seek  to  penetrate  to  the 
universal  law  or  the  principle  of  order,  in  terms  of  which  we  can 
alone  consistently  and  completely  describe  the  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  normative  sciences  seek  the  universal  standard,  in 
terms  of  which  we  can  alone  consistently  appreciate  the  facts  of 
the  universe  —  their  common  measure  of  value.  The  natural 
sciences  have  to  do  with  processes,  with  events,  with  modis 
operandi ;  the  normative  sciences  have  to  do  with  products  and 
their  quality.  The  function  of  the  one  set  of  sciences  is  meas- 
urement, that  of  the  other  is  evaluation.  The  one  finds 
rational  order  in  the  facts  of  the  world  and  human  life;  the 
other  judges  the  facts  of  the  world  and  life  by  reference  to  a 
rational  order  which  always  transcends  the  facts  themselves. 
The  result  of  the  common  effort  of  the  one  group  is  what 
Professor  Royce  has  called  the  'world  of  description';  that  of 
the  other,  the  'world  of  appreciation.'* 

•  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  lect.  xii. 
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To  the  former  class — that  of  the  naturaJ  or  descriptive 
sciences  —  belong  all  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  man  as  a 
natural  being.  Psychology  has  recently  taken  its  place  in  this 
group  of  sciences,  re-asserting  the  Aristotelian  view  of  its  voca- 
tion and  nnethod  as  a  'natural  science,'  dealing  with  the 
process  of  human  ejcperience.'  Ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
like  logic  and  aesthetics,  a  normative  or  appreciative  science 
—  a  science  of  value.  These  three  sciences  deal  with  our 
critual  judgments,  as  distinguished  from  our/tfrrwrt/judgmenta ; 
they  endeavor  to  systematize  these  judgments  by  deducing  them 
from  a  common  standard  of  value,  a  final  criterion  of  apprecia- 
tion. As  it  is  the  business  of  logic  and  of  aesthetics  respec* 
tively  to  interpret  and  explain  our  judgments  of  intellectual  and 
of  aesthetic  value,  so  it  is  the  business  of  ethics  to  interpret 
and  explain  our  judgments  of  moral  value.  The  question  of 
logic  is:  What  is  the  True?  or.  What  is  the  ultimate  standard 
of  intellectual  judgment  ?  The  question  of  aesthetics  is:  Wliat 
is  the  Beautiful  ?  or,  What  is  the  ultimate  standard  in  judgments 
of  taste?  The  question  of  ethics  is:  What  is  the  Good  ?  or, 
What  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  practical  judgment  or  judg- 
ment about  conduct  ?  Our  several  judgments,  so  far  as  they 
arc  consistent  with  one  another,  about  the  value  of  thoughts,  of 
feelings,  and  of  actions,  are  reducible  to  a  common  denominator 
of  Truth,  of  Beauty,  and  of  Goodness.  The  discovery  of  this 
common  denominator  of  intellectual,  of  aesthetic,  and  of  moral 
judgment,  and  the  construction  of  the  system  of  principles 
which  these  judgments,  when  made  coherent  and  sclE-consistcnt, 
constitute,  is  the  task  of  the  three  normative  sciences,  —  logic, 
aesthetics,  and  ethics. 

So  long  as  the  distinction  between  a  natural  and  a  norma- 
tive science  is  clearly  realized,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  recognize  both  a  natural  science  and  a  normative  science 
of  ethics.  Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  is  the 
propaedeutic  to  the  latter.     What  we  may  call  the  natural  his- 


'  Kconomtct.on  the  contrary,  shows  some  signs  of  returning  Its  affllUtlon  (oth« 
DOnuktiw  sdcncM,  th.iOU£h  ita  diMatiif action  »ilh  the  cidreiDe  abilrtctnc««  cA 
the  conc<ip(ti>n  of  tha  'economic  muii.' 
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tory  of  morality,  the  genetic  study  of  the  moral  life  (and  the 
moral  consciousness),  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  its  significance,  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  its 
reduction  to  ethical  system.  The  business  of  such  a  prclimi- 
nar>'  investigation  is  simply  to  discover  the  eausalion  of  morality, 
the  uniformities  of  sequence  which  characterize  moral  antece- 
dents and  consequentsas  they  characterize  all  other  phenomena. 
But  such  an  investigation  of  the  moral  facts,  though  it  is  well 
entitled  to  the  name  of  science,  is  only  the  handmaid  of  ethics 
as  a  normative  science,  as  the  el¥ort  to  determine  the  meaning 
or  content  of  the  facts.  The  results  of  such  a  natural  science 
o£  ethics  are  the  "  data  of  ethics"  as  a  normative  science.' 

The  failure  to  distinguish  these  two  inquiries  has  led  to  tbe 
greatest  confusion  in  ethical  thought.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  causal  '  origins '  has  been  offered  (especially  in  English, 
and  lately  in  German  ethics)  as  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
ethical  content  and  meaning.  This  is  true  of  the  psychological 
theory  of  Hume  and  Mill,  and  also  of  the  cvoUitionary  theory 
which  professes,  by  its  substitution  of  the  historical  and  genetic 
method  for  the  starical  view  of  the  earlier  moralists,  to  have  raised 
ethics  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Take,  for  example,  the  solution 
offered  by  this  school  of  the  problem  of  egoism  and  altruism. 
The  problem  is  :  Why  ought  I  to  regard  the  interests  of  others 
as  well  as  my  own  .*  and  especially,  Why  should  I  sacrifice  my 
own  interests  to  those  of  others?  The  solution  offered  is  an 
account  of  the  cau.sation  of  altruistic  conduct,  the  discovery  of 
the  psychological  fact  of  sympathy,  the  internal  '  sanction,*  as 
well  as  of  other  facts  of  minor  importance  —  the  external 
'sanctions,'  of  altruism,  and  of  the  factors  in  the  evolution  of 

1  Cf.  Mr.  ]]Klfoiu's  ilatement  (A  Dfftntr  ff  PkilottfAie  DauN.  Appendii.  'On 
tha  Idea  of  a  Philosophy  of  Ethics.'  p.  336) :  "  An  cthictil  prvpculion,  though,  like 
ever?  other  propontion,  It  Mates  a  relation.  Aaa  doi  ntute  a  relation  of  ipacc  01 
lime.  ■!  ought  to  speak  (he  truth.'  for  inclancc.  Hn««  not  imply  thai  1  haw 
spoken,  do  speitk,  ar  fltall  bpcak  ibi;  Initli;  il  .tascrts  no  lx>nd  of  cauHtionbdwcBn 
sul)}c<:t  iiiid  predicate,  nor  any  cocxiilcncc.  nor  any  sequence.  It  docs  noi 
announce  in  event;  and  If  wme  people  would  «ay  that  it  Hatnd  a  fact,  it  \%  not 
certainly  a  fstct  cilbor  of  the  'external*  or  ol  the  'internal'  world."  I^tei  (p,  J4S) 
he  nys  thxt  ethlcsi  "  U  concerned  not  vrith  the  causes,  but  with  the  (rrounds  or 
rfaaona  for  action." 
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thc5C  sanctions.  But  these  sanctions  arc  merely  the  constant 
antecedents  —  the  causes,  not  the  reasons — of  altruistic  morality. 
The  /a£i  o(  self-sacrifice  is  thus  explained,  by  being  related  to 
other  facts;  the  ethical  valatr  of  the  fact  is  not  explained.  The 
might  of  the  altruistic  impulse  is  exhibited,  and  accounted  for; 
its  right  is  not  vindicated.  The  question  of  ethics  as  a  norma- 
tive science  is  not  :  How  has  a  certain  type  of  conduct  or  char- 
acter come  to  be  approved  ?  but,  What  is  the  basis  or  rationale 
of  such  approval  ?  and  the  only  answer  to  this  question  is  a 
substantiation  of  the  claim  of  the  conduct  or  character  in  ques- 
tion as  the  claim  of  some  ultimate  ideal  or  Good.  Or  take  tlie 
closely  related  problem  of  moral  obligation.  The  solution 
offered  by  the  psychological  and  evolutionary  moralists  is  an 
account  of  how  man's  consciousness  of  obligation  has  v.iricd 
with  the  varying  conditions  of  human  life,  how  the  police  force 
of  the  external  sanctions  has  gradually  given  place  to  the  gen- 
tler yet  more  persuasive  influence  of  a  growing  insight  into 
the  necessary  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  how  even  this 
coercion  is  destined  ultimately  to  disappear  in  the  spontaneity 
of  a  perfect  moral  life.  Bui  again,  the  question  of  ethics  as 
a  normative  science  is  not :  What  is  the  actual  nature  and 
genesis  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation  .*  but,  What  is  the 
content  of  this  consciousness  ?  What  does  it,  fairly  interpreted, 
tell  us  about  man's  true  attitude  toward  himself,  his  fclIow-men, 
and  God  ? '  Take,  finally,  the  psychological  and  evolutionary  — 
the  genetic — account  of  the  moral  ideal  itself.  The  plausibility 
of  Hedonism  is  chiefly  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  scientific  description  of  the  motivation  of  conduct  with  its 
appreciation  in  terms  of  an  ideal,  its  evaluation  in  terms  of  some 
standard  of  value.  The  function  of  pleasure  in  the  process 
of  conduct,  as  an  efficient  cause  in  all  human  activity,  is  un- 
questionable, ."ind  it  was  useless  for  the  advocates  of  the  life 
'according  to  right  reason"  to  attempt  the  disproof  of  its 
presence  and  decisive  operation  at  every  point.  But  the  fact 
that  every  choice  is  pleasant  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  choice 

>  Cf.  Piesidsnt  Schiirra:in'i  arlicle  on  '  The  ConicioiMneM  of  Moral  Obllga- 
tjoB.'  Pkil.  Rev^  vol.  ui,  pp.  f>tf>-*~ 
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of  pleasure,  still  less  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  worthy  of 
choice.  The  moral  ideal*  must  appeal  to  feeling,  it  must  please 
its  devotee;  and  the  various  forms  of  this  pleasure  have  been 
well  described  by  the  psychological  and  evolutionary  moralists. 
But,  after  all  this  descriptive  explanation  of  the  motivation  of 
choice,  the  problem  of  the  content  of  the  moral  ideal  itself 
remains  unsolved  and  even  untouched.* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  standard  of  ethical  apprecia- 
tion has  itself  evolved.  With  the  gradual  evolution  of  morality 
there  is  being  gradually  evolved  a  reflective  formulation  of  its 
content  and  significance.  The  evolving  moral  being  is  always 
judgingih^  moral  evolution,  and  there  is  an  evolution  of  moral 
judgment  as  well  as  of  the  conduct  which  is  judged.  We  must 
distinguish,  however,  between  the  subjective  or  psychological 
fact  of  moral  judgment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objective  con- 
tent of  such  judgment,  on  the  other.  Just  as  logic  distinguishes 
between  the  psychological  fact  and  the  logical  content  of  in- 
tellectual judgment,  so  must  ethics,  as  a  normative  science, 
distinguish  between  the  psychological  fact  and  the  objective 
content  of  moral  judgment.  The  history  of  the  causation  of 
the  psychological  fact  is  one  question;  the  content  of  its  tes- 
timony is  another  question.  Ethics  has  to  do  with  man's  ends 
(in  respect  of  their  content),  and  not  with  the  process  or 
mechanism  of  their  accomplishment.^  And  for  ethics  as  a 
normative  science,  the  objective  validity  of  mora!  judgment 
(whether  crude  and  early,  or  ripe  and  late)  is  a  necessary 
assumption,  just  as,  for  logic,  the  objective  validity  of  intellec- 
tual judgment  is  a  necessary  assumption.  The  reality  of  the 
Good,  and  our  ability  by  reflection  to  discover  it  (more  or  less 
fully),  are  the  postulates  of  ethics,  as  the  reality  of  Truth,  and 

'Such  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  ethical 'Naturalism,' '  r.voliuionism,' or 
'  Empiricism,'  is,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  an  exposure  of  ethical  '  Supeniaiu- 
talism,'  '  Intuition  ism,'  or  'A  priorism?  The  question  of  ethics  is  a  question  not 
of  origin,  but  of  content;  not  of  causation,  but  of  meaning.  The  truth  in  Intui- 
tionism  is,  in  my  opinion,  simply  its  assertion  of  the  ultimateness  for  tthics  of 
the  ethical  point  of  view. 

^Strangely  enough,  Professor  S.  Alexander  states  the  distinction  between  the 
methods  of  ethics  and  of  psychology  in  just  these  terms,  and  yet  adopts  the  latter 
method  in  hb  own  investigation.     Cf.  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  pp.  62-70. 
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our  ability  by  reflection  to  discover  it,  are  the  postulates  of 
logic.     It  is  for  metaphysics  lo  deal  with  both  assumptions. 

Yd  wc  must  never  forget  the  dependence  of  ethics  as  a 
normative  science  upon  the  natural  science  of  ethics.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  the  reflective  formulation  of  morality  is,  like 
morality  itself,  progressive.  It  follows  that  the  complete 
ethical  formula  at  any  stage  must  include  all  preceding  formu- 
lae, and  that  the  final  ethical  formula  would  he  the  last  word  of 
evolution  itself.  The  true  ethical  interpretation  of  human 
life  must  be  plastic  as  Aristotle's  '  Lesbian  rule/  —  the  living 
expression  of  the  changing  life  of  man;  and  the  moral  life  does 
not,  any  more  than  the  physical  life,  commit  itself  to  any 
expression  as  final  and  exhaustive- 

The  normative  sciences,  however,  are  to  be  distinguished,  no 
less  than  the  natural  sciences,  from  metaphysics  or  philosophy, 
whose  province  it  is  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
or  absolute  validity  of  all  our  judgments,  whether  they  are 
judgments  of  fact  or  judgments  of  worth.  Neither  the  natural 
nor  the  normative  sciences  deal  with  this  question  —  the  ques- 
tion of  their  own  ultimate  validity.  It  is  the  function  of  mcta> 
physics  to  act  as  critic  of  the  sciences;  the  sciences  do  not 
criticise  themselves.  Each  assumes  the  validity  of  its  own 
standpoint,  and  of  its  own  system  of  judgment.  The  normative 
sciences  deal  with  our  judgments  of  worth,  just  as  the  natural 
sciences  deal  with  our  judgments  of  fact;  neither  the  one  group 
of  sciences  nor  the  other  investigates  the  final  validity  of  the 
judgments  which,  in  their  original  chaotic  condition,  are  the 
datum,  and,  in  their  systematic  order,  the  result  of  the  sciences 
in  question.  Whether  natural  or  normative,  science  is  content 
with  the  "discovery  of  the  unifying  principle  which  organizes 
the  several  judgments  of  ordinary  unscientific  thought  into  a 
Hentific  system.  The  question  of  the  grounds  of  our  right  to 
'judge  at  all,  whether  about  facts  or  values,  and  of  the  relative 
validity  of  our  judgments  of  fact  and  our  judgments  of  value, 
science  leaves  to  metaphysics,  which,  in  considering  the  epis- 
teraological  question  of  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  vindication 
of  human  knowledge  in  general,  is  compelled  to  face  the  onto- 
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l(^cal  question  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reali^  itsdf.  Ai 
the  natund  sciences  leave  to  met^Aysica  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  validity  of  our  judgments  of  fact,  and,  with  that  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality,  the  nonna- 
tive  sciences  leave  to  metsq>hy8ics  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
validity  of  our  judgments  of  value,  <»-  the  real  significance  of 
our  ideals.  As  the  natural  sciences  are  content  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  actual  order,  or  the  order  of  reali^  as  it  exists 
for  MS,  the  normative  sciences  are  content  with  the  ducovery 
of  the  ideal  order  as  it  demands  the  obedience  of  our  thought 
and  feeling  and  activity.  Both  the  normative  and  the  natural 
sciences  alike  have  to  be  criticised  and  correlated  by  metar 
physics,  whose  question  of  questions  is  that  of  the  comparatin 
validity  of  the  Is-judgments  and  the  Ought-Judgments  as  expres- 
sions of  ultimate  reality,  the  respective  merits  of  Realism  and 
Idealism,  of  Naturalism  and  Transcendentalism,  as  intepreta- 
tions  of  the  universe. 

To  take  the  case  of  ethics  in  particular,  we  must  carefuUy 
distinguish  the  science  from  the  metaphysic  of  ethics.  The 
science  of  ethics  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  for  example.  As  a  science,  the  science  of 
morality,  ethics  has  a  right  to  assume  that  man  is  a  moral  being, 
since  his  judgments  about  conduct  imply  the  idea  of  moral 
being.  But  whether  this  scientific  assumption  is  finally  valid 
or  invalid,  whether  the  moral  judgments  are  trustworthy  or 
illusory,  and  whether  or  not  their  validity  implies  the  freedom 
of  man  as  a  moral  being,  —  are  questions  for  metaphysics  to 
answer.  Again,  ethics  does  not  base  its  view  of  human  life, 
its  system  of  moral  judgment,  upon  any  metaphysical  interpre- 
tation of  reality,  whether  idealistic  or  naturalistic,  although 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  scientific  result  must  form  an  all- 
important  datum  for  metaphysics.  Similarly  the  question  of 
God,  or  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  moral  order,  and  the  nature 
of  this  ethical  reality — the  question  of  the  relation  of  man's 
moral  ideal  to  the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part  —  is  a  question 
not  for  ethics,  but  for  metaphysics.  Ethics,  as  a  science, 
abstracts  human  life  from  the  rest  of,  the  universe;  it  is  as 
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frankly  anthropocentric  as  the  natural  sciences  are  cosmo- 
ccntric.  Whether  or  not,  in  our  ultimate  interpretation  of 
reality,  we  must  shift  our  centre,  is  a  question  which  meta- 
physics must  answer.' 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  genius  and  function  of  the  normative 
sciences  to  transcend  the  actual,  and  to  judge  its  value  in  terms 
of  the  ideal,  doubtless  brings  these  sciences  nearer  than  the 
natural  sciences  to  metaphysics  or  ultimate  philosophy.  For 
while  the  natural  sciences  are  content  with  the  discovery  of 
the  phenomenal  order,  the  order  of  the  facts  themselves,  even 
a  naturalistic  or  utilitarian  ethics,  for  example,  is  an  evaluation 
of  human  life  in  terms  of  a  standard  or  ideal,  viz.,  pleasure. 
A  judgment  of  worth  is  speculative  —  we  might  almost  say 
metaphysical — in  a  sense  in  which  a  judgment  of  fact  is  not 
speculative  or  metaphysical.  Its  point  of  view  is  transcendental, 
not  empirical.  It  follows  that  the  science  which  organizes  such 
judgments  into  a  system  is  also  transcendental,  and^  in  that 
sense,  metaphysical.  Yet  such  a  science  is  not  strictly  to  be 
idcnti6cd  with  metaphysics,  for  three  reasons.  First,  it  agrees 
with  common-sense  in  assuming  the  validity  of  the  judgments 
of  value,  whose  system  it  is  seeking  to  construct.  Secondly,  it 
abstracts  one  set  of  judgments  of  value  —  the  logical,  or  the 
aesthetic,  or  the  ethical- — from  the  rest  of  the  judgments  of 
value.  Thirdly,  it  abstracts  the  judgments  of  ^-alue  from  the 
judgments  of  fact.     Now  it  is  the  business  of  metaphysics  to 
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J  Cf-  Mr.  Balfour  {toe.  eii.,  pp  337-8):  ■■  The  genen)  pK>i>0!iitlon!(  which  really  lie 
Bttbcrootof  iiny  Glbica.!  syMcm  mint  themsalves  be  clhical.  And  can  ii«vm  be 
either  icietilific  or  mriaphy^ical.  In  other  words,  if  a  jwtippsition  atincundnK 
ebligRtion  rcquin  proof  lit  all,  one  term  of  that  proof  muBtalwaf^be  a  propoaitlon 
snnouDdns  oblicalion,  which  tincU  requlrei  no  proof.  . .  .  There  ia  no  arliticc  by 
which  an  ethical  eiiieiDcnl  can  bo  ovolvnd  from  a  scientific  01  nieli^ytilcal  propo- 
liticD,  or  from  any  combination  of  such;  and  whcnoTor  the  leverM  appear*  to  be 
the  fACl,  ll  will  &lwayi  be  fountl  that  the  asitciiion  which  .lucms  to  be  the  bai>L)  of 
the  ethical  nupcrKlnicturi-,  ie  in  tcality  meiely  llie  *  tiiiiioi  '  of  a  sytlogtim,  of  which 
thu  'nrnjor  '  is  the  deiircd  elMcal  principle-"  It  should  Iw  noted  thai  Mr.  Uallour 
inn  the  term  science  to  dcirixnate  natural  sdence  exclusively.  What  I  have 
called  a  normative  cclenoe.  he  would  spparenily  include  in  philosophy.  T.  U.  (Jreen 
ad  rvocnily  Mr.  C.  F.  1>'Arcy  {A  Short  Study  ef  Ethitt)  harv  tiii*iiiCed  upon  « 
syiical derivation oEdlhicN.  Cf.  Ptofcssor  Mtwcy's  dbcouion  of  "the  uicia- 
'phyiucal  amdy  of  ethic*'  {Ptychsk^ea! Rmitxe,  vol.  lii,  pp.  t  Jl-SJ. 
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investigate  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  judgments  of  value,  as 
well  as  of  the  judgments  of  fact;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
this,  it  must  study  these  judgments  in  their  relations  both  to 
one  another  and  to  the  judgments  of  fact.  The  final  term  of 
metaphysical  judgment  may  be  normative,  rather  than  natural- 
istic. The  question  of  the  imrtk  of  existence  is  probably  more 
important  than  the  question  of  the  naturt  of  existence :  mean- 
ing is  probably  rather  a  matter  of  value  than  a  matter  of  fact. 
And  the  ultimate  term  of  metaphysical  value  may  be  ethical, 
rather  than  logical  or  aesthetic.  Moral  worth  is  probably  the 
supreme  worth,  and  the  true  metaphysic  is  probably  a  meta- 
physic  of  ethics.  But  the  metaphysical  uUimateness  of  that 
term — whatsoever  it  be — will  not  have  been  demonstrated 
until  all  the  other  terms  have  been  reduced  to  it,  explained,  and 
not  explained  away,  by  means  of  it. 

Two  misunderstandings  of  the  term  'normative  science' 
must  be  guarded  against.  First*  the  distinction  between  nor- 
mative and  natural,  or  appreciative  and  descriptive,  sciences  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  the  method  of  the  one  group  of  sci- 
ences is  in  any  respect  different  from  the  method  of  the  other. 
The  method  of  science  is  always  the  same,  namely,  the  sys- 
tematization  of  our  ordinary  judgments  through  their  reduction 
to  a  common  unifying  principle,  or  through  their  purification 
from  inconsistency  with  one  another.  Whether  these  judg- 
ments are  judgments  of  fact  or  judgments  of  worth,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  method.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  or 
superior,  or  metaphysical  in  the  procedure  of  the  normative 
sciences;  it  is  the  plain,  unmetaphysical,  strictly  scientific 
method,  only  applied  in  a  different  field  —  to  a  different  subject- 
matter.  It  is  merely  this  difference  in  the  subject-matter  that 
I  have  desired  to  assert  and  to  emphasize.  The  business  of 
ethics,  for  example,  is,  like  the  business  of  physics,  simply  to 
organize  the  judgments  of  common-sense  or  ordinary  thought. 
There  is  a  '  common-sense '  of  value,  as  there  is  a  '  common- 
sense'  of  fact;  and  there  is  a  science  of  value,  as  there  is  a 
science  of  fact.  The  function  of  the  former  science,  as  of  the 
latter,  is  simply  to  make  common-sense  coherent  and  consis- 
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tent  with  itself.  The  true  method  of  ethics  is  the  Socratic 
method  of  a  thoroughgoing  and  exhaustive  cross-examination  of 
men '3  actual  moral  judgments,  with  a  view  to  their  systcmatiza- 
tion.  And  though  the  mere  summation  of  these  judgments  will 
not  constitute  their  syatemf  the  system  can  be  constructed  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  catholic  study  of  the  actual  moral  judgments. 
We  must,  as  Professor  Sharp  has  urged,  get  rid  of  '  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  personal  equation";  we  must  add  to  the 
'introspective'  method  the  '  objective*  method.  "The student 
o£  ethics  has  not  finished  his  work  until  he  has  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  moral  judgments  of  examples  of  all  types  of 
human  nature."^  "How  to  evolve  from  this  multiplicity  of 
apparently  incompatible  principles  a  consistent  and  universally 
valid  system  of  moral  judgments  ...  is  a  question  for  what 
may  be  termed  logical  or  systematic,  as  opposed  to  psychologi> 
cal,  ethics."'  And,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  "all  that  a  moralist 
can  do  with  regard  to  ethical  first  principles  is  not  to  prove 
them  or  deduce  them,  but  to  render  them  explicit  if  they  are 
implicit,  clear  if  they  are  obscure."'  That  there  is  a  common 
clement  in  these  as  in  all  other  classes  of  judgments,  whether 
of  value  or  of  fact  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  experience  is 
rational,  —  is  the  common  assumption  of  science  and  philosophy 
alike. 

This  leads  to  the  second  misunderstanding,  namely,  that  it 
is  popsible,  in  the  normative  sciences,  to  transcend  the  sphere 
of  common-sense  or  ordinar>'  judgment,  and  to  discover,  beyond 
that  sphere,  an  absolute  norm  or  standard  with  which  we  can 
then  compare,  and.  according  to  the  result  of  our  comparison, 
establish  or  invalidate  the  findings  of  common-sense.  That 
is,  of  course,  impossible,  and  contradictory  of  the  idea  of  sei- 
eoce  in  general,  if  not  also  of  philosophy.  All  science  is,  it 
is  true,  a  criticism  of  common-sense ;  but  it  is  an  immanent 
criticism,  a  .self-criticism.  There  is  no  transcending  common- 
sense,  no  leaving  it  behind.  If  common-sense  were  not 
already  rational  —  in  a  measure  actually  so,  and  in  fosse  per- 

'  Piil.  Kev.,  vol,  V,  p.  187.  » £^.  cU^  p.  188. 

•  A  Dtftntt  tf  PkUatapiik  Dinikt,  Appendix,  p.  35J. 
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fectly  so  —  no  science  (and  no  philosophy)  would  be  possible. 
It  is  only  through  the  comparison  of  the  ordinary  judgments  of 
worth  with  one  another,  that  ethics  and  the  other  normative 
sciences  come  into  existence.  It  is  never  possible  to  compare 
our  ordinary  judgments  of  worth  with  an  eternal  and  extra- 
ordinary standard  of  value.  The  criticism  of  common-sense 
is  always  immanent,  never  transcendent.  The  problem  is  to 
find  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  judgment  —  morale  aesthetic,  or 
logical  —  and  from  that  centre  to  describe  the  circle;  and  thb 
centre  must  lie  within,  not  without,  the  circle  whose  centre  it 
is  I  The  ethical  thinker  must  always,  with  Aristotle,  come 
back  to  common-sense,  and,  leaving  it  to  the  metaphysician 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  any  more  ambitious  explanation 
of  its  judgments,  content  himself  with  the  Aristotelian,  which 
is  also  the  Socratic,  e£Fort  to  interrogate  the  moral  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  and,  by  interrogating  it,  to  make  it  coherent 
and  self-consistent.  Common-sense,  thus  made  coherent  and 
self-consistent,  is  science. 

I  began  by  suggesting  that  such  a  limitation  of  ethics  to  the 
scientific  standpoint  and  method  is  a  return  to  the  older  or 
Aristotelian  view  of  the  science.  Aristotle  clearly  differenti- 
ates ethics  from  metaphysics.  He  also  differentiates  it  from 
the  natural  sciences,  for  example,  from  psychology.  This  latter 
differentiation  is,  as  we  should  expect,  less  clear  than  the  former. 
The  conception  of  a  normative  science  implies  the  conception 
of  the  Ought-to-be,  of  the  ideal.  But  the  fundamental  ethical 
category  of  the  Greeks  is  the  Good,  which  is  also  the  Beautiful; 
the  Ought-consciousness  is  in  them  rudimentary,  the  ideal  lies 
for  them  very  close  to  the  actual.  For  Aristotle  ethics  was, 
hke  logic,  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  inquiry.  As  logic 
was  a  manual  of  rules,  obedience  to  which  would  insure  correct- 
ness or  consistency  of  thought,  and  appeal  to  which  would 
decide  the  victory  in  argument,  ethics  was  a  body  of  rules,  obe- 
dience to  which  would  insure  virtue  or  excellence  of  life. 
Since,  however,  in  order  to  discover  the  path  which  led  to  the 
goal  of  human  life,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  goal  itself, 
ethics  became  the  investigation  of  the  Good,  — man's  supreme 
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and  all-containing  End.'  It  becomes  necessary  to  reassert  the 
distinction  between  a  normative  and  a  natural  science,  in  these 
days  whL*n  the  effort  is  made  to  '  naturalize  the  moral  man,'  to 
resolve  the  Ought-consciousncas  into  the  Is-consciousness.  I 
will  close  with  the  mention  of  an  eminent  living  authority  for 
the  Aristotelian  limitation  of  ethics  to  what  may  be  called  the 
relative  or  human  Good.  Professor  Sidgwick,  in  his  History 
of  Efkks  (ch.  i),  describes  ethics  as  the  study  of  'the  Ultimate 
Good  of  man,'  as  disting^jished  from  'Theology,  the  study  of 
the  Absolute  Good.'  "The  qualification  'for  man>'  "  he  says, 
"is  important  to  distinguish  the  subject-matter  of  ethics  from 
the  Absolute  Good  or  Good  of  the  Universe,  which  may  be 
stated  as  the  subject-matter  of  Theology."  Mr.  Sidgwick's 
own  work  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  that  which  I  have  tried 
to  describe  as  the  true  'method  of  ethics.'  It  is  as  devoid  of 
metaphysics  as  the  Nicotnachean  Ethics  itself,  and,  while  it 
never  exchanges  the  normative  for  the  naturalistic  standpoint, 
it  is,  as  a  sustained  and  penetrative  cross-examination  of  the 
moral  common-sense  of  mankind,  well  entitled  to  the  name 
which  the  Evolutionists  in  ethics  have  endeavored  to  preempt 
for  themselves,  the  'science  of  ethics.'  James  Seth 

*  In  litis  practical  sense  u  rrufcMoi  hlftckcndc  poIntH  out  {/ifanttal  of  ElAki, 
p.  J},  there  ue  many  other  normaiive  sciences,  z^^,  medicine,  ardiiteciure,  rhetoric. 
If,  however,  we  define  «  normative  science  m  a  science  of  the  ideal  or  ol  value,  such 
an  extenMonof.lhtr  Ccrtn  la  excluded. since  there  are  only  three  types  o(  Id«d*.onIjr 
tbrtt  landards  of  value,  — ibe  logicul.  the  aeilhetic,  and  the  ethical. 
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Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right.     Translated  from  the  German  by 
S.  W.  DvDB.     London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1895. — pp.  xxi,  365. 

Professor  S.  W.  Dyde  and  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  his  pub- 
lishers, have  done  the  English-speaking  public  a  service  in  bringing 
out  this  work  of  Hegel  on  The  Philosophy  of  Right.  la  these  days 
of  popular  works  on  progress  and  poverty,  the  ownership  of  land, 
and  the  claims  of  socialism,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  point  out 
a  thoroughly  satisfying  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  institutions  of 
civilization.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right  is  such  a  work.  It  em- 
bodies all  of  the  great  positive  ideas  of  Kant's  and  Fichte's  treatises 
on  the  philosophy  of  right  and  also  on  ethics  or  morals.  To  these 
it  adds  a  series  of  wonderful  insights,  drawn  from  sagacious  study  of 
the  history  of  rights  and  morals  in  the  nations  of  the  world,  past 
and  present.  No  one  since  Aristotle  has  shown  such  power  of 
seizing  the  net  results  of  history  as  Hegel  has  done.  He  differs 
from  the  three  great  philosophers  whom  he  succeeded,  namely  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling,  by  his  ability  to  penetrate  the  inner  meaning 
of  a  historical  movement.  This  great  power  did  more  to  give 
his  philosophy  a  central  poise  than  anything  else.  He  habituated 
himself  from  the  time  of  his  early  association  with  Schelling  to  see 
in  philosophical  doctrines  not  mere  abstract  principles,  but  moving 
forces  wliich  determine  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  men. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  philosophical  principles  are  the  moving  forces 
that  explain  nature,  nature  as  we  find  it  in  time  and  space,  and  with 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  F.ven  gravitation  is  to  him  the  first 
negative  reaction  of  being,  wliich  has  been  projected  outside  of  itself 
by  absolute  reason.  In  gravitation  things  struggle  to  return  to  a 
point,  —  tliat  is,  they  struggle  to  return  out  of  their  externality  into 
true  being,  which  is  mind  or  spirit.  Could  gravitation  attain  what  it 
struggles  for,  all  matter  would  return  to  a  point  and  be  annihilated. 
Tlius  according  to  Hegel  the  material,  even  matter,  gives  evidence 
of  its  lack  of  true  being  and  its  dependence  upon  mind.  Hegel  has 
equally  interesting  thoughts  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  regarding 
light,  and  cohesion,  and  heat,  and  also  magnetism.  In  tiie  plant, 
the  first  living  being,  he  finds  self-determination,  and  hence  the  first 
clement  of  the  will,  but  he  finds  also  in  it  the  separation  of  the  being 
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as  species  from  its  own  being  as  iadividual.  This  constitutes  the 
taadt:qua.cy,  or  to  use  u  Hegelian  expression,  the  linitudc  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  manifestation,  but  not  a  revelation,  of  divine  person- 
ality. Sut  in  the  animal  there  is  a  most  decided  and  irapoitant 
advance  ovct  the  plant  The  animal  po-^esses  feeling  and  power 
of  self- movement.  In  the  power  of  self-movemen:,  the  life  power 
has  reached  a  higher  form  of  will,  liut  in  man,  who  possesses  under- 
standing, or  the  power  to  abstract  from  reality  and  to  conceive  reality 
as  different  from  what  it  is,  the  will  proper  develops;  for  the  will 
deals  with  realizing  ideals  and  especially  moral  ideals.  According 
to  Hegel,  the  moral  is  the  necessary  form  in  which  freedom  must 
exist  if  it  exist  at  all ;  hence  in  perceiving  moralitj"  man  perceives  the 
nature  of  absolute  being. 

Here  we  may  undcr.st.ind  the  peculiar  expression  which  Hegel  em- 
ploys in  dealing  with  cihics,  namely  that  the  will  wills  itself  —  the  will 
wills  will  in  the  ethical  (see  page  30  of  this  translation).  The  pure 
self- activity,  being  will,  must  act  so  as  not  to  destroy  Its  activlt)'.  It 
must  fcenforcc  its  will;  the  particular  will  must  will  the  general  will. 
Thus  will  wills  will,  and  freedom  wills  freedom. 

In  this  work,  Hegel  lirst  considers  abstract  right  the  province 
wherein  tlie  will  first  objectifies  itself  in  conquering  the  world  of 
nature,  and  in  taking  possession  of  it,  and  by  this  establishes  the 
institution  of  property  and  realizes  its  freedom  in  property  through 
contract.  The  will  must  not  only  take  possession  of  things  and  use 
them,  but  it  must  be  able  to  alienate  them  or  transfer  them  to  others. 
(Professor  Uyde  has  translated  £atdatrertms  by  the  word  "  relin- 
quishment," not  quite  a  happy  translation  of  the  word,  which  sig- 
nifies alienation,  or  the  legal  act  of  transferring  property  to  another 
person).  Even  in  the  idea  of  property  itself  we  have  the  action  of 
the  social  will  together  with  the  individual  will.  The  individual 
possesses  and  wills  to  possess,  and  the  community  reenforccs  his 
will  and  supports  him  in  this  possession.  Bui  In  the  case  of  con- 
tract two  wills  enter  explicitly.  They  unite  in  a  higher  will,  the  will 
of  the  community,  which  enforces  contracts.  In  the  phenomenon  of 
wrong  {(/nrce/tt,  which- ought  perhapa  to  be  translated  "trespass") 
we  have  the  collision  between  Uie  individual  will  and  the  social  will, 
and  hence  a  revelation  of  the  necessity  which  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  right.  Right  must  prevail,  or  else  the  social  whole  and  all  of  the 
individuals  composing  it  must  be  destroyed. 

According  to  Hegel's  peculiar  method,  the  dialectic  consideration 
of  the  idea  of  right  in  its  abstract  sense  luis  biought  us  through  the 
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idea  of  |)ropcrty  and  contract,  crime  and  Tetribution,  to  the  inner 
necessity  <A  right  i  and  this  standpoint  is  that  oi  moralit)-,  whidi 
is  the  subject  o(  the  second  pari  of  Hegel's  J^hilssaphy  of  Jiighf, 
Until  the  human  being  has  ubuined  x  conscience,  tlul  is  to  say, 
has  obtained  an  insight  into  iJie  binding  necessity'  of  doing  rijfht, 
morality  has  not  yd  developed.  MoniUty  is  the  sense  of  the  inwaid 
obligation  to  direct  hia  conduct  by  liis  idea  of  the  good.  This  inward 
necessity  is  something  very  dilTcrcnt  from  tJie  external  necessity, 
which  obliges  him  to  do  good  because  it  is  required  in  the  laws  of 
the  state,  or  in  the  customs  of  the  communitj-.  Human  historj*  until 
recent  times,  say  until  the  time  of  the  Greek  thinker  Socrates,  was 
governed  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  the  necessity  to  conform  to  custom 
or  tq^lity,  and  not  by  the  sense  of  the  inward  obligation,  which  b 
raorality.  Modem  Christian  nations  alt  have  this  moral  sense  well  de- 
vetopcd,  and  it  diticrcntiatcs  them  from  the  other  peoples  oF  the  world. 

Hej^el  divides  hts  discu^ion  of  morality  into  three  parts,  first 
treating  the  sense  of  responsibility  or  the  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  origination  in  the  will  (/Vrraft  unJ  Schufti).  This  feeling 
of  responsibility  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  In  the  language  of  Kan.  it  is  the  sense  of  Uanscundcnul 
freedom.  It  is  the  consciousness  that  the  self  or  ego  can  interfere 
with  the  course  of  events  and  modify  the  chain  of  causality  in  which 
it  linds  ilsoU  in  thu  world,  1  am  responsible  for  what  1  change  or 
modify  in  the  chain  of  causalit}',  and  also  for  what  I  permit  to  pass 
on  through  my  actions  without  protest  or  modification.  This  sense 
of  responsibility  Is  justly  esteemed  the  highest  attribute  of  the  soul. 
Its  appearance  in  human  history  marks  the  greatest  of  all  epochs.     ^| 

The  second  phase  of  morality  is  discussed  by  Hegel  under  inten- 
tion and  well-being  {.-tlituAt  und  lim  Wohl),  words  which  might  per- 
haps better  be  paraphrased,  the  former  meaning  the  intellectual  ■ 
coeHicienl  of  the  overt  act — or  the  wilful  deed,  ihe  premeditated 
action  — and  the  Utter  word  {  Wohf)  meaning  the  particular  good  or 
satisfaction  which  the  individual  aims  to  obtnin  by  his  premeditated 
act.  When  it  is  said  that  happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim,  or 
that  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
this  word  Wohi  is  described  or  defined.  This  second  phase  of 
morality,  therefore,  deals  with  the  self-seeking  of  the  individual, 
winch  musit  be  curbed  or  limited  by  the  moral  ideal  so  as  to  make 
the  individual  self-seeking  harmonize  with  the  good  of  the  entire 
community.  The  individual  must  square  his  intents  and  purposes 
by  his  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  others. 
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Under  the  third  phase  of  morality,  H«gel  treats  the  idea  of  the 
good,  and.  the  Datur«  of  conscience.  The  seose  of  responsibility, 
the  relation  uf  the  individual  pursuit  of  happiness  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  coitimunity.  leads  to  thu  forming  in  the  mind  o!  the  moral 
being  of  an  ideal  of  duty,  and  this  idea!  of  duty  is  the  good  when  it 
is  realized.  The  subjective  consciousness  of  this  ideal  is  called  con- 
science, because  It  i*  in  a  deep  sense  of  the  word  a  knowledge  o£ 
the  true  &elf,  that  is  to  say  of  the  universal  or  social  self  within  the 
individual  self.  It  is,  therefore,  self-consciousness  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  transcendental  clement 
of  our  personality.  Conscience  teaches  us  that  we  are  rot  obliged 
to  yield  to  such  necessities  as  our  bodily  wants  for  food,  clothing, 
and  sheher,  nor  arc  we  obliged  to  puisne  happiness  in  any  of  its 
many  phases.  Even  life  itself  is  not  an  absolute  good,  but  to  do 
right  although  wc  lose  our  lives  in  the  act  is  our  supreme  duty. 
Here  it  is  that,  in  the  ethical  or  moral,  man  reaches  the  highest 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  humanity.  Il  is  a  sense  of 
die  eternal  element  in  man.  Hegel  discusses  under  this  topic  the 
moral  forms  of  evil,  such  as  hypocrisy  and  tlie  forms  of  casuistry 
(J*tobabUismHs),  by  which  a  person  trumps  up  a  good  reason  for  his 
selfish  action,  to  satisfy  his  conscience.  He  discusses  al»o  the  justi- 
fication of  tlie  action  by  good  intentions,  and  also  the  romantic  view 
of  ireny,  under  which  was  included  the  egotistic  conceit  which  placed 
the  individual  above  all  law,  and  made  his  obedience  to  it  an  act  of 
mere  condescension. 

Hegel  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  (he  subjective  phase  of 
right,  which  appears  in  raoralit)-,  and  the  objective  phase,  which 
appears  in  the  ethical  syatcm  of  institutions,  and  is  realized  in  the 
family,  civil  society,  and  the  state.  Inasmuch  as  man  must  unite 
with  his  fellow-men  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  rational  in  the 
world,  institution;;  are  necessary  for  ci\*i1ization.  Of  these  Hegel  has 
ifcucd  (1)  the  family,  under  the  heads  of  {a)  marriage,  (^)  the  family 
property,  and  (c)  the  education  of  the  children,  and  the  dissolution 
of  tlic  family  by  the  separation  from  it  of  the  children  in  order  to 
form  new  families.  Under  (a)  the  civic  community,  Hegel  has  out- 
lined a  pretty  complete  treatise  on  sociology  or  sodal  science,  first 
discussing  the  system  of  wants  {Balurfnisse,  the  wants  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  means  of  amusement  and  culture). 

The  se^-enty-five  pages  of  this  book  (pp.  1(12-256)  devoted  to  what 
we  call  political  economy,  deserve  to  be  studied  in  all  of  our  colleges 
and  ttPivcraities,  and  to  have  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  delivered 
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on  the  tubject  for  the  purpoM  of  giving  !o  the  pupil  an  insight  into 
the  vital  principles  of  social  existence.  What  is  said  about  these  fun- 
damental wantii  of  man,  and  the  labor  by  whicb  they  are  satisfie<l,  and 
the  wealth  by  which  their  satisfaaion  is  made  permanent  through 
the  conquest  over  nature,  is  said  by  Hegel  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
pictcst  view  of  the  world  that  can  be  found  in  the  entire  range 
human  thinking.  There  follows,  as  the  second  and  third  parts 
this  section  on  sociology,  a  chapter  on  the  administration  of  juati 
and  another  chapter  on  Potiwi  and  corporation.  By  the  word  P<>Utti 
Hegel  irttlicates  not  merely  what  we  call  the  police,  but  the  entire 
system  of  protecting  or  defending  the  Individiial  in  the  sphere  of  his 
\-ocatton  or  calling,  and  in  the  field  of  bis  **  pursuit  of  happiness." 
It  does  what  the  social  whole  can  do  to  secure  to  the  individual  the 
fruits  of  his  deed,  by  removing  for  him  the  obstacles  which  arise 
through  the  caprice  of  his  fellow-men.  Each  citizen  is  a  port  of 
this  police  or  municipal  go\-emment,  in  so  far  as  his  deeds  arv 
measured  by  the  standard  of  legality,  and  bring  him  into  relation 
with  other  individuals,  and  effect  wrong  ct  injury  to  etlher  party. 
The  'coiporation.'  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  instrument  by  which  the 
individu.ll  citizen  on  his  own  side  attempls  to  provide  a  permanent 
means  of  subsistence  for  himself  sod  family.  In  this  sense  the 
English  word  'corporation '  does  not  convey  the  true  idea.  Cor- 
poration, in  the  sense  Hegel  uses  it  here,  gignilics  suilJ,  or  a  special 
calling  recognized  in  law.  In  our  time  a 'labor  union  '  takes  the  place 
of  the  old-time  'guild.'  and  as  an  association  undertakes  to  provide 
for  its  interests,  defending  it  against  the  atucks  of  capital  or  against 
the  dangers  of  free  apprenticeship.  It  attempts  by  strikes  and  oth' 
means  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  band  of  hborer.i.  Corporation, 
the  other  hard,  in  our  time  generally  signifies  the  free  union  of  cajtt- 
talists  who  unite  for  manufacturing  purposes  or  for  transportation  or 
trade,  and  form  companies  with  limited  or  unlimited  liabilities. 

Finally  (3)  the  nature  of  the  state  is  considered  in  this  third  part 
of  Hegel's  Phiiasophy  0/  Jiigkt.  He  discusses  first  the  state  con- 
siituUon.  considering  the  three  essential  dements  in  the  state,  which 
we  should  call  the  lepislalive,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial,  but 
which  Hegel  calls  {a)  the  princely  function,  (ft)  the  administriti 
function,  .-ind  (<-)  tlie  legislative  function.  The  administrative  funo' 
lion  i^KesUruMgs-GfuiaU,  translated  "the  executive"  by  Professor 
Dyde)  deals  with  the  application  of  the  laws,  including  the  poll 
element  and  especially  the  judicial  clement;  while  the  third  function 
(<G€t€ttgrifrutfGtu^U.  translated  by  Professor    Uyde  "the  legisl*. 
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live  ")  does  not  quite  accurntely  correspond  to  the  legislative  func- 
tion of  the  government  as  we  understand  the  t«rm,  (or  ir  Kegel's 
idea  of  the  government  the  princely  function  makes  llie  constitution 
or  fundamental  law,  and  the  legislative  function  is  liaiited  to  elabo- 
rating statutes  or  rules  of  action  in  details.  Hegel's  analysis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  is  interesting  as  affording  us  a  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  tjpical  European  government,  in  which 
there  is  a  mingling  to  some  extent  of  executive,  judicial,  and  legis- 
lative functions  in  each  of  the  great  branches  of  government.  There 
is  no  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  governments  to 
separate  the$e  functions  in  the  manner  that  they  are  separated  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  direct 
effort  to  separate  these  functions  and  thereby  secure  individual 
freedom  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  hitherto  possible.  Where  the 
three  functions  are  united,  there  is  room  for  caprice  and  arbitrariness 
it)  the  ruler,  and  hence  personal  grievances  may  arise. 

After  discussing  the  internal  structure  of  a  national  government. 
Hegel  considers  international  law,  and  then  closes  his  book  by  some 
interesting  thoughts  on  world  history.  Under  the  former  he  gives 
some  important  thoughts  which  have  special  interest  to  us  just  now 
in  the  discussion  of  international  arbitration;  and  under  the  latter  he 
briefly  characterizes  the  great  periods  of  world  history,  suggesting 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  Hegel's  writings,  namely, 
his  PhiUsopAy  of  History.  Professor  Dyde  should  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  success  in  translating  this  very  diBicult  work.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  |>Ieasc  alt,  or  even  any,  of  the 
special  students  in  Hegel  by  his  selection  of  technical  termit  in  which 
to  render  the  ideas  of  the  master,  but  after  making  ull  allowance  for 
what  is  unsatisfactory  in  his  rendering  into  English  of  the  subtle 
distinctions  expressed  in  the  German,  this  translation  will  remain  a 
great  monument  of  conscientious  and  successful  labor. 

W.  T.  HAitais. 


New  Essays  e^iucming  Human  UndersloHding.  By  Gottfried 
WiLiiELM  Leibs'ITA  Together  with  an  Appendix  consisting  ol 
some  of  his  shorter  pieces.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  with  Notes,  by  Alfred  Gideon  Langlev, 
A.M.  (Brown).  The  Macmillan  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1896. 
—  8vo,  pp.  xix,  861. 

This  work  consists  of  1  translation  of  the  entire  fifth  volume  of 
Gerhardt'8  Die  philasopkisthtn  Sihrifun  tan  G.  IV.  iMbnit,  compria- 
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centuries,  and  in  tbdr  full  statetnent  in  the  JVouoeaux  Estait  since 
its  publication  in  1765;  but  it  is  perhaps  in  place  to  siy  a  word  by 
way  of  coTODicndiag  anew  to  the  Attention  of  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  attention  of  young  students  of  philosophy,  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  ^Vrtw  Essays  in  panicubi.  It 
ift  often  said  that  theie  is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy.  There  is 
but  one  diemistry,  one  gcolog)',  one  astronomy:  u  for  philosc^y, 
there  is  no  such  thing,  only  a  lot  of  'philosophies  ' —  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy, Descartes'  philosophy,  Berkeley's  philosophy,  Hegel's 
philosophy,  and  so  forth.  Philosophy,  th»t  is,  is  declared  to  be  bat 
•the  way  the  universe  strikesniiytnan.*  Professor  Royce somewhere, 
in  alluding  to  this  charge,  has  very  justly  rem-irked  that  ercn  graniijig 
it  to  be  true,  siill  it  would  be  worth  while  to  acquaint  oneself  widi 
the  way  the  universe  strikes  any  mind  of  the  first  order.  In  I^ibnitz 
wc  have  such  a  mind,  a  mind  of  remarkable  compass,  depth,  and 
openness,  by  univers.tl  consent  the  most  comprehensive  mtnd  that 
has  appeared  since  Aristotle.  It  is  a  liberal  culture  in  it^ielf  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  pregnant  thoughts  of  such  *  mind  —  at 
once  comprehensive.  s>inpathetic,  and  penetrating.  Xot  a  page 
came  from  Leibnitz's  pen  on  philosophical  and  theological  subjects 
which  docs  not  contain  something  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the 
thought  or  fancy,  and  which  does  not  appeal  to  some  of  the  higher 
ranges  of  man's  complex  being.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  writer 
was  trying  to  gel  a  publisher  for  a  little  volume  of  translations  of 
Leihnju's  more  sugge&tivc  shorter  pieces,  one  of  our  metropolitan 
publisticrs  wrote  declining  to  undertake  the  publication  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  call  for  Uie  outgrown,  dead,  and  buried  philoso- 
phies of  the  post.  A  greater  mistake  was  never  made  than  thus  to 
characterize  the  speculations  of  Leibnitz.  Master  of  the  thought  ol 
the  past,  as  few  have  been,  facing  the  future  with  a  mind  open  to  all 
the  winds  of  heaven,  interested  in  every  new  discoverj*  and  eager  to 
push  farther  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  in  all  spheres,  his  was 
a  thoroughly  'modern  '  r>-pe  of  mind.  His  thoughts  have  been  the 
seed  thoughts  for  many  systems ;  his  works  belong  to  the  '  power  lit- 
erature' of  the  world,  th-it  literature  which  sets  men  thinking,  opens 
to  them  new  vistas,  stimulates  to  new  discoveries,  and  leads  to  deeper 
insights.  His  writings,  therefore,  can  never  grow  old  or  become 
outgrown. 

His  philosophy  has  been  described  by  Kuno  Fischer  as  'einc 
ergiinzende  I'hilosophic,'  and  such  it  is.  Through  the  sympathetic 
study  and  complete  mastery  of  the  preceding  systems,  and  through 
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independent  meditation,  there  emerged  in  his  own  mind  the  (unda- 
roeBtal  principles  of  his  own  sysleni.  These  principles  he  then 
allowed  to  act  as  solvents  of  the  old  systems,  and  also  as  centres  of 
atimction  about  which  all  that  wns  good  in  previous  systems  grouped 
itself  naturally.  Hence  his  system  Is  eclectic,  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  term,  and  complcmcntal.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  him  declaring  that  "  in  the  writings  of  distinguished  men.  ancient 
and  modem,  there  ia  wont  to  be  very  much  that  is  true  and  good, 
which  deserves  to  be  rescued  and  to  be  distributed  into  the  public 
treasury.  And  would  that  men  preferred  to  do  this  rather  than 
spend  their  time  in  censures  by  ivhicli  they  only  appease  their  own 
vanity"  (p.  673).  Kis  system  he  him);elf  describes  as  one  which 
"appears  to  unite  Ptato  and  Democritus,  Aristotle  and  Dtrscartcrs. 
the  scholastics  with  the  moderns,  tlieology  and  ethics  with  the  reason. 
It  seems  to  take  the  best  from  all  sides,  and  then  it  goes  much 
farther  than  any  has  yet  gone  "  (p.  66), 

We  commend,  then,  this  book  to  the  attention  of  all  not  already 
familiar  with  this  broad  and  profound  thinker,  confident  that  one 
who  masters  the  thought  of  Leibnitz  will  saywith  Fhilalcthes:  "Since 
then  I  believe  I  see  a  new  aspect  of  the  interior  of  things"  (p.  66). 

We  cannot  leave  this  volume  without  again  expressing  our  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  translator  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  cause 
of  philosophy  by  translating  this  work,  and  expressing  also  the 
earnest  hope  that  one  who  by  .such  long  and  thorough  and  sympa- 
thetic study  of  Leibnitz  and  the  litemture  dealing  with  the  philoso- 
pher has  made  him.scif  one  of  the  fir.'it  of  Lcibnitzian  .scholars,  will 
give  to  the  world  tlic  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  mentioned 
in  the  preface  to  this  volume. 

,,       „  George  M.  Dt;NCAif. 

Vals  Univsuitv. 

L'immanence  ik  la  raisoti  dans  la  con/taissanct  settsible.     Par 
Gtotos  GoRV.     Paris,  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  344. 

By  the  "  Immanence  of  the  Reason,"  the  author  means  that  "the 
FXdeas  of  the  Reason,  which  have  their  origin  in  sensuous  knowledge, 
and  are  disengaged  from  it  by  a  natural  and  logical  operation,  can 
serve  neither  to  know  scientifically  nor  to  conceive  in  any  fashion 
metaphysical  realities  or  possibilities  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far 
from  being  in  irieconcitable  contradiction  with  sense  presentations, 
and  rather  find  in  experience  their  just  and  legitimate  u.se."  The 
aLarting-point  is  thus  suggested  by  Kant's  Tranucndtnlai  DUUctit^ 
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'T)Ut  more  Immediately  by  the  criticism  of  Renouvier,   Pilton,  and 

,  others,   who  have  subjected   the  conceptions  of    substance,   cause, 

infinite,  etc.,  to  more  thorough  examination.     The  plan  of  the  vorlc 

^fimbraccs.  first,  an  analysis  of  experience  to  discover  the  origin  of 

fdu  Idea!!;  secondly,  a  classification  and  criticism  of  the  metaphysical 

stems  which  have  been  developed  from  these  Ideas  when  abstracted 

iitim  experience;   and   thirdly,   an   interpretation  of  experience  by 

mexiis  of  the  legitimate  or  immanent  use  of  the  Ideas. 

Experience  is  now  ^nerally  recognised  to  be  a  synthetic  unity, 
but  the  nature  of  this  synthesis  needs  further  examtnalion.  In  a  true 
synthesis,  as  distinguished        n  bination,  tJie  elements  h.ive 

severally  no  unity  of  their  t        i  there  over  and  above  these 

elements  a  separate  bond  to  )  3  t-  ogether;  unity  of  conscious- 
ness is  not  (as  for  K«iit)  "  a  si'  tiv  >rinciple  of  syntheses,  that  is, 
representations;  it  i:S  itself  a  s;  sis        "  The  subject  of  the  repre- 

sentation has  no  existence  apan  the  representation,  nor  the 

object  of  consciousness^  apart  from  a  iousness."  But  while  neither 
of  these  exists  apaxtr  all  philosi  y  has  recognized  in  sensuous 
knowledge  a  duality  variously  designated  as  being  and  not-being. 
enind  and  matter,  Icnnwer  and  knovn,  interna]  and  external,  etc.;  and 
in  all  these  antitl^eses  we  see  as  a  common  relation  that  of  ^ihtermt- 
nanl  and  an  indcltrminaU  qx  huUJiitite  {indkttrmiuf).  If  all  conscious- 
ness discloses  this  antithetical  character,  we  may  expect  to  find  it 
even  in  the  most  abstract  representations  (categories).  TTiese  the 
author  reduces  to  four:  causality,  substantiality,  duration,  and  exten- 
sion. For  this  reduction  Kant  had  prepared  the  way  by  virtually  identi- 
fying space  with  (extensive)  quantity.  M,  Gory  endeavors  to  identify 
time  with  intensive  magnitude  (quality),  and  to  this  end  would  add 
to  the  two  usually  accepted  'dimensions'  of  time  (succession  and 
simultaneity)  a  third,  viz.,  penetration,  which  is  measured,  not  as  is 
depth  in  space,  by  homogeneous  lengths,  but  rather  by  complex 
degrees  of  consciousness. 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  this  identification,  we 
proceed  with  the  analysis  of  these  four  categories.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  two,  the  elements  corresponding  to  determinant  and  unde- 
termined are  easily  recognized  as  cause,  effect;  substance,  mode. 
In  duration  and  extension  the  corresponding  antitheses  are  the 
instant,  temporal  continuum;  the  point,  spatial  continuum.  By 
the  '  instant '  and  '  point '  as  here  used  the  author  means,  not  the 
infinitely  small,  but  the  absolute  instant  and  point  as  used  in  meta- 
physical systems,  which  employ  a  dynamic  conception  drawn  from  the 
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subject  as  iheir  central  piinciplc.  Any  one  of  tbcse  elements,  e^., 
cause,  when  considered  not  as  merely  a  [.ictur  artificially  i:H)latcd 
from  its  correlate,  but  as  existing  by  Itself,  U.,  as  '  absolute,'  becomes 
an  'Idea  of  the  Reason.'  'l*he  four  •  determinant '  elements,  when 
fu&ed  into  one,  give  the  Idea  of  the  Feifect ;  the  other  four  similarly 
fussed  give  the  Idea  of  the  Infinite. 

Metaphy:iics  builds  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  Ideas,  or  on  an 
atlcmplcd  combination  of  them  witli  experience.  Pure  melaphysics 
of  the  theological  sort  develops  ihc  Idea  of  the  Perfect.  This  con- 
ception, which  in  the  thoug;ht  of  Descanes  was  blended  with  the  Idea 
of  the  Infinite  (as  shown  by  Pillon,  in  J.'attaie  phiiot.,  t.  i),  was  par- 
tially freed  from  its  coraplications  by  Malebranche,  and  readied  in 
Fiinelon  Its  most  consislciU  expression.  The  striking  characteristic 
of  this  metaphysical  construction  (as  also,  mutatis  mutitnJis,  of  that 
based  on  the  Infinite)  is  tEiat  the  conception  of  the  Perfect  Keing, 
when  once  it  has  been  attained  by  the  isolation  of  an  element  of  con- 
scious experience,  is  cut  oiT  from  all  relations,  and  made  'absolute.' 
That  is,  our  Perfect  Being  is  cause,  supreme  cause,  but  not  a  cause 
whicli  goes  out  into  its  effects ;  "  their  infinite  multiplicity  establishes 
no  diversity  in  it."  Again,  the  Perfect  is  substance,  but  in  no  wise 
"modified  by  Its  modes  or  determined  by  its  attributes."  Lastly. 
Ood  is  immeasurable  and  eternal,  but  not  as  extended  through  space 
or  time,  but  as  absolute  point  and  instant.  But  the  theological  Idea 
of  the  Perfect  is  not  the  sole  conception  in  Hbe  empyrean '  of  pure 
mt-lapbysic^.  Its  correlative  or  antithetical  Jdea.  tlie  Infinite,  is 
ihere  also.  But  tlic  Infinite  in  this  sense  is  not  the  nifitliematical 
conception  of  infinite  quantity.  It  is  rather  the  Infinite  of  the  Greeks, 
tl)C  Indeterminate  and  ludellnile,  non-being,  which  was  developed 
not  only  in  ancient  philosophy,  but  In  Cartesianism  as  well,  side  by 
side  and  Bymmetrically  with  its  theological  counterpart,  and  is  logi- 
cally the  basis  of  a  pure  co-smologj-.  In  each  case,  there  was  a  vague 
feeling  of  the  apposing  character  of  the  two  principles,  and  a  more 
or  less  conscious  attempt  to  unite  Perfect  and  tndctermlnate  in  a 
higher,  absolute  Idea,  the  One  of  Alexandrian  speculation,  //n/fvA 
mtnt  un  of  F^nelon.  All  three  lines  of  thought  have  in  one  respect 
a  common  outcome,  inasmuch  as  they  each,  though  on  different 
grounds,  conclude  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable.  The  Perfect  is 
tmknowablc  because,  as  pure  subject,  il  contains  no  determinations; 
the  Infinite  bccaiue  it  Is  pure  object  and  so  wholly  opposed  to  the 
subject ;  the  One,  because  it  is  the  negation  of  all  opposition  and  of 
all  identity,  and  therefore  contains  neither  subject  nor  object. 
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Pure  metaphysics  escapes  many  difficulties  by  remaining  wholly  in 
the  empyrean,  and  assuming  no  responsibility  for  experience.  Another 
type,  the  '  Metaphysics  of  the  Absolute  Whole,'  attempts  to  use  its 
Absolute  to  explain  experience,  to  combine  the  Absolute  with  the 
Relative.  This  divides  again,  according  as  the  Absolute  with  which 
it  works  is  the  Perfect  or  the  Infinite.  Spinoza  is  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  former,  materialism  of  the  latter.  Spinoza's  system  is 
really  an  acosmism,  an  absolute  determination  of  all  particulars, 
not,  as  is  often  alleged,  an  atheism.  For  his  '  substance '  is  not  the 
Indeterminate,  the  cosmic  substrate,  but  the  Perfect  Being  of  the- 
ology. Materialism  attempts  to  explain  experience  from  the  Indeter- 
minate. Combined  with  the  principle  of  evolution,  it  explains  the 
higher  by  the  lower,  thought  by  life,  life  by  matter,  the  Perfect  (as 
goal)  from  the  Infinite  (original  chaos,  the  '  homogeneous ').  Finally, 
in  analogy  to  the  monism  of  the  One  in  pure  metaphysics,  we  have  a 
monism  of  the  Absolute  Whole  which  would  combine  Perfect  and 
Infinite  as  explanation  of  experience,  and  this  is  the  system  of  Hegel 
with  its  well-known  doctrine  of  antitheses  and  reconciliation.  All 
metaphysics  \s  thus  shown  to  be  unfounded  and  futile,  because  the 
result  of  illegitimate  abstraction  and  isolation  of  the  Ideas. 

The  third  main  division  of  the  work,  which  attempts  an  interpreta- 
tion of  experience,  is  less  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  seems  almost 
too  easy  a  demonstration  that  neither  individual  nor  universe  can  be 
understood  save  as  a  self-conscious  organism.  This  conception  alone 
does  justice  to  the  Ideas  in  their  strictly  correlative  and  immanent  use. 
If  we  banish  from  our  explanation  of  experience  all  possibility,  and 
so  do  not  attempt  to  explain  knowledge  by  recourse  to  the  unknow- 
able and  inexplicable,  we  must  accept  idealism  as  the  sole  rational 
interpretation.  "  A  complete  and  rigorous  idealism  is  the  true  and 
only  empiricism."  This  applied  to  the  universe  means  a  pantheism, 
"not  a  metaphysical  pantheism  which  denies  the  conscious  per- 
sonality of  God,"  but  a  theory  which  maintains  that  "a  universal 
thought  can  be  .  .  .  really  individual,  personal,  and  conscious."  In 
this  the  author  parts  company  with  Renouvier,  and  criticises  the 
latter's   '  criticism  '  as  inconsistent  with  itself. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  Riehl's  Science  anii Metaphysics  \n  this  Review, 
I  suggested  that  the  book,  while  criticising  metaphysics,  had  no  lack 
of  metaphysics  of  its  own,  if  we  mean  by  metaphysics  an  attempt  to 
understand  reality.  The  same  remark  suggests  itself  at  once  with 
regard  to  the  present  work,  and  while  it  may  be  foolish  to  quarrel 
with  an  author  over  his  use  of  terms,  it  seems  just  as  well  to  be 
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Irank  and  own  that  one  is  atiemptiiig  —  by  a  more  critical  method 
and  with  a  better  understandii^  of  the  nature  of  thought — the  old 
problem  of  philosophy.  If  one's  investigations  in  logic  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  thought  can  know  nothing  of  reality,  one  may  delude 
oneself  with  the  plausible  fancy  that  all  contaminating  contact  with 
reality  or  meuiphysics  has  been  escaped;  but  if,  as  with  Dr.  ((Or)-'s 
work,  the  outcome  is  to  affirm  the  complete  rationality  of  experience, 
it  docs  not  seem  worth  while  to  protest  so  much.  Another  question 
which  naturally  arises  is  as  to  the  relation  of  the  author's  method  and 
result  to  those  of  Hegel.  Whatever  one  may  think  as  to  Hegel's 
metaphysics,  he  certainly  attempted  a  criticism  of  the  categories  \  and 
instead  of  merely  placing  him  with  the  metaphysicians,  it  would  be 
more  instructive  if  an  author  who  maintains  that  the  "real  is  rational  " 
were  to  compare  more  closely  his  own  criticism  with  that  of  tlie 
'metaphysician,'  and  show  just  where  and  how  one  remains  in 
experience  while  the  other  leaves  it. 

The  historical  portion  of  tlic  work  takes  its  illustrations  chiefly 
from  C'anesianism;  but  it  is  certainly  suggestive,  and  one  need  not 
accept  the  precise  formulation  of  the  Ideas  given  by  the  author  to 
find  the  general  analysis  a  useful  method  for  the  classilicalion  of 
mctaphysic;U  systems.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Gorj-  will  work 
out  more  thoroughly  the  positive  and  constructive  portion  of  his 
theory;  but,  from  the  outline  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  book  will 
take  its  place  among  the  best  works  of  the  newer  Frencli  movement 
ia  criticism  and  idealism. 


J.  H.  TfJTS. 


U!(tvzKsirT  or  Chicago. 


Sihopcnhauer's  Systent  in  its  Philosophical  Significance.  By 
William  Caldwell,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Social 
Philosophy,  Northwestern  University,  etc.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  iSgCi.  —  pp.  xvlii,  538. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  description  of  which  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Review,  informs  us  that  it  is  substantially 
the  outcome  of  the  public  lectures  tleliveicd  by  him  in  the  logic  class- 
room of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  close  of  bis  tenure  o£ 
the  Shaw  Fellowship,  but  that  he  has  departed  altogether  from  the 
lecture  form  and  has  presented  his  matter  in  the  shape  of  several 
philosophical  essays.  Each  chapter  aims  to  set  forth  some  particular 
phase  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  entire 
system,  and  thus  to  suggest  the  significance  of  his  thought  as  an 
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ofganic  wbol«.  Professor  Caldwell  docs  not,  it*  he  claims,  attempt 
to  give  us  aa  exposition  "or  even  an  exposition  and  crilidsm  "  of 
bu  philosopher's  teaching,  but  desires  "to  connect  Schopenhauer 
with  some  few  broad  lines  of  philosophical  and  general  thought,  and 
with  some  few  broad  principles  of  human  nature."  He  endeavors 
"  to  set  forth  Schopenhauer's  general  suggcstiveness  and  the  philo- 
sophical roots  of  some  of  his  leading  ideas,  rather  than  to  give  a 
critical  cKposition  of  his  thought."  He  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  hopes  that  his  work  "  may  afford 
reflective  matter  for  those  who  have  an  interest  in  Schopenhauer." 

Professor  Caldwell  holds  that  though  the  study  of  his  volume 
presupposes  "  some  elemenlnry  knowledge  "  of  Schopenhauer,  it  coo* 
tains  enough  positive  statement  from  and  about  him  to  render  the 
contents  intelligible  to  "  the  ordinary  reader."  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  the  writer  expects  a  little  too  much  of  the  ordi- 
narj-  reader.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  unfor- 
tunate method  ai  treatment  than  the  one  employed  by  bira.  He 
attempts,  not  merely  to  interpret  the  teachings  of  the  great  pessimist 
and  to  criticise  them,  but  to  present  a  philosophy  of  his  own.  Expo- 
sitions, criticisms,  and  original  IViitanschauungcn  are  sc  cixjwdcd 
together  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  \-ariou3 
elements,  in  his  preface.  Professor  CaldM-clI  asks  ourpardon  for  this 
fault,  which  lieems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  "  I  crave  indul- 
gence," he  says,  "for  the  supreme  liberty  I  have  taken  in  odea 
speaking  for  my  author,  and  in  often,  peihaps,  ideniifj-ing  my  expo- 
sition or  criticism  or  philosophy  with  his  name  or  his  principles.  If 
]  have  made  him  speak  and  appear  significant,  that  is  all  I  care 
about."  As  a  consequence  of "  the  supreme  liberty  "  which  Professor 
Caldwell  has  taken,  "the  ordinary  reader"  and  the  extraordinary 
one,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  ofteafind  it  hard  to  tell  exactly  whether 
Schopenhauer  or  his  representative  is  speaking.  Fairness  demands 
that  each  person  shall  have  a  chance  to  tell  his  story  without  inter- 
ference. Historians  of  philosophy  have  long  ago  discovered  that  it 
will  not  do  to  interrupt  the  chief  speaker  too  frequently,  and  lo  be 
continually  endeavoring  to  set  him  right.  The  best  way  to  make 
Schopenhnuer  appear  imigntfiiam  is  to  stand  by  his  side  and  prompt 
him  all  the  time.  Professor  Caldwell  will,  peth.-ip.s  rejoin  that  he 
is  not  posing  as  an  interpreter,  or  c%'cn  as  a  critic,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  who  is  desirous  of  building  a  new  system  on  Scbo* 
pcnhaucrian  foundations.  But  he  could  have  served  his  purpose 
better,  had  he  first  given  us  a  careful  exposition  of  the  master's  doc- 
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trines,  and  had  he  then  pointed  out  the  elements  of  permanent  %-a.lue 
in  the  anme.  In  conchi:>ion  he  might  have  developed  hi&  own  views 
on  the  lines  of  Schopenhauer's  thought.  In  this  way,  we  miglit  have 
received  something  much  more  clear  and  definite.  Perhaps  the 
original  "  lecture  form  "  of  the  work  accounts  for  these  defects. 

Another  unfortunate  characteristic  of  rrofe&sor  Caldwell's  work 
is  its  vagweness  and  uncertainty.  The  author  never  seems  to  be 
quite  sure  of  his  groimd.  After  slating  an  opinion  he  frequently 
retracts  it,  or  at  least  qualifies  his  remarks  in  iMch  it  manner  as  to 
deprive  Uiem  of  their  original  force  ixnd  meaning.  For  example,  one 
of  the  chief  contentions  of  the  book  is  that  Schopenhauer  is  .tn  illu- 
sionist, and  tltat  his  illusionism  is  due  to  his  acceptance  of  idealism, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  his  troubles.  I'rofessor  (raldwelL's  discus- 
sion of  this  point  is  an  interesting  piece  of  intellectual  vadlLition. 
First  he  tcHs  us  that  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  "  undoubtedly  real- 
istic and  dynamic,  and  at  least  half  materialistic  "  (p.  6s).  Then  we 
are  informed  that  "  Schopenhauer  is  always  an  ide.ilist  in  the  sense 
that  he  believes  that  reality  is  not  always  just  what  it  seems  to  be" 
(p.  66).  On  page  67,  we  read  that  Schopenhauer  is  a  transcendental 
idealist  or  a  transcendental  realist;  on  page  71,  that  "the  system 
retains  to  the  end  an  illusory  character  bred  of  its  erroneous  initial 
acccpt.incc  of  subjective  idealism";  on  page  72,  "anyhow,  it  is  true 
that  idealism  in  Schopenhauer  leads  to  illusionism,  and  that  illusion- 
ism  leads  to  nihilism,  etc.";  on  page  78,  "Schopenhauer  could  not 
satisfy  his  mind  with  the  results  of  idealism,  just  becnu&e  he  believed 
that  it  meant  reducing  in  this  way  the  world  into  terms  of  mere 
knowledge,  i.e.,  into  a  sort  of  pan-phenomenalism  ";  on  page  79,  "it 
may  he  said  ■  .  .  that  the  very  fact  of  Schopenhauer's  seeking  a  bridge 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  again  proves  that  he  was 
not  a  consistent  idealist";  on  page  S3,  "it  is  his  unfortunate  pro- 
visional acceptance  of  subjective  idealism  which  gives  to  his  phil- 
osophy its  transcendental  character":  on  page  84,  "the  idealism, 
however,  which  Schopenhauer  on  the  whole  assumed  lo  be  true  .  .  . 
was  not  so  much  mere  subjective  idealism  as  'ordinary  '  or  'empiri- 
cal' idealism."  Professor  Caldwell  evidently  regards  Schopenhauer 
as  &n  illusionist  because  he  Uught  that  *'  knowledge  somehow  falsi- 
fies things  "  (p.  1 17).  And  after  having  said  this,  he  takes  pains  to 
show  us  how,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  ''the  meaning  of  things  is 
alwa)*s  something  that  anejtels  and  sat  rather  tftan  thinks  aaii  in/trs** 
and  that  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  world-principle  or  the  real 
reality,  the  will,  in  our   own    consciousness.     It  seems,  tlien,  that 
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Schopenhauer  is  not  such  atn  arch -illusionist  After  allt  A  philoso- 
pbci  who  give^  u»  a  personaJ  introduction  to  ttte  thing- io-itscif,  and 
allows  us  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  .Maya,  cannot  be  accused  of  itlu- 
sionism  merely  because  he  distruiits  conceptual  knowledge  as  a 
means  of  revealing  the  innermost  essence  cA  tilings.  Besides,  if 
Schopenhauer  is  an  illusionist,  Professor  Caldwell  comes  prettjr  near 
being  one  himself.  "  If  by  knowledge,"  be  declares,  "  wc  mean  the 
dissecting  intelicctual  activity  of  the  understanding,  then  in  that 
case  wc  know  the  world  only  in  sections  and  *in  part'  The  Icnowl- 
edgc  of  the  world  in  sections  has,  of  course,  more  of  a  practical  than 
a  theoretical  value  "  (p.  499).  "  Of  course  the  real  —  I  wish  to 
avoid  the  expression  iht  ultimate  real —  is  in  its  central  life  or  essence 
un^mrwahle.  in  the  sense  that  life  is  greater  than  knowledge  and 
cannot  be  grasped  by  samcthing  that  ii  merely  engenders  or  creates 
(knowledge),  and  tliat  it  cannot  be  grasped  by  anything  short  of  the 
impulse  after  life  which  it  essentially  is  itself  "  (p.  503 ;  tf.  aUo 
pp.   Ill,  159,  161-166,  447,  455i  47*.  «»=•)■ 

Hut  let  us  turn  to  I'rofessor  Caldwell's  own  phikxwphy,  which  we 
shall  have  tu  dig  out  of  ihe  chaotic  heap  tn  which  ihc  author  has 
buried  it.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  explain  its  naive  dogma- 
tism, and  to  reconcile  its  glaring  inconsistencies.  —  It  is  absurd  to  talk 
about  the  hidden  essence  of  things,  of  a  something  behind  things 
which  we  either  know  not  at  all,  or  which  we  know  only  in  so  f.ar  as 
it  affects  the  intellect.  The  subjective  and  objeclive  are  not  separate; 
the  categories  or  forms  of  thought  (space,  time,  cause,  substance, 
number,  and  plurality)  are  real  aspects  of  things,  real  in  the  world 
that  wc  know.  The  real  has  both  »ubjcctivc  and  objective  factors. 
The  world  that  we  kn&w  is  both  spiritual  and  material  Our  experi- 
ence of  reality  is  reality.  What  we  perceive,  or  experience,  or  are 
compelled  to  think  about  the  world,  is  Hue  of  the  world ;  indeed  is 
part  of  the  world.  Things  are  what  they  appear  to  our  coniiciousness; 
there  are  no  things  •  apart  from '  consciousness.  The  world  is  a 
spiritual  world,  a  world  in  which  p.sychica]  beings  really  exist  as 
fundamental  or  ultimate  constituent  elements  (pp.  8 1  if.,  90  f!„  93-981 
no,  »47  ff-  159-  37S  note,  419). 

Now  take  the  following :  Wc  have  a  sfuse  for  reality,  through 
which  we  know  the  will.  Reality  is  for  us  what  we  lind  it  to  be  in 
our  volition,  and  what  we  make  it  to  be  In  our  volition.  In  a  sense, 
reality  is  what  wc  evolve  or  will.  Reality  is  not  merely  something 
thai  we  know  on  the  outside,  but  something  that  wc  tn  a  sense  are. 
Our  knowledge  of  reality  is  the  sense  wc  have  of  reality  as  affecting 
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our  action  aod  our  voliuon  (pp.  t^S,  159,  161,  165).  In  impulse  we 
know  reality  directly,  for  impulse  is  ]>sychical  and  physical  »t  one 
and  the  aame  time.  It  is  the  physical  process  or  movement  in 
impulse  wliicli  gives  us  the  sensation  of  reality —  nay,  which  is  reality 
(p.  Si).  Neither  the  will  nor  the  idea  is  the  ultimate  reality  iii  man's 
nature,  bm  both  of  them  together;  the  idea  is  the  parallel  accom- 
panitnent  to  the  ivill  (p.  8a).  The  idea  can  only  be  understood  as 
an  expression  of  tlie  nnll,  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  the  will  has 
of  itseli  (p.  477).  AH  ideas  and  thoughts  are  purely  mental  functions, 
aod  mental  functions  arc  also  at  the  same  tiino  organic  or  corporeal 
functions;  we  have  always  a  feeling,  even  though  it  is  only  vague,  of 
our  menial  and  corporeal  unity  (p,  184  ;  (f.  also  pp.  iSi  ff.).  What  a 
philosophy  this  is  I  Spintuatism,  VuEuntarism,  Materialism,  Paral- 
lelism, and  various  other  conceptions  arc  combined  without  any 
attempt  to  account  for  their  apparent  contradictions.  Sometimes 
the  ultimate  reality  is  physical,  sometimes  psychical,  sometimes  1x)th. 

But  let  us  take  the  voluntarislic  lack  and  proceed.  The  will  is  the 
tiuc  reality,  and  we  come  face  to  face  with  it  in  consciousness.  1 
know  reality  only  in  so  far  as  I  h'/V/  it  or  /ivf  it  (p,  159).  All  knowl- 
edge short  of  our  volilinn.i!  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  necessarily 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  From  the  standpoint  of  conceptual 
knowledge  alone,  the  consistent  philosopher  is  necessarily  to  a  large 
extent  a  sceptic  (pp.  47S,  165).  Wc  arc  conscious  that  this  will  or 
effort  is  an  individual  will,  a  personal  will.  Man  thinks  of  himself  as 
a  real  individual  because  he  is  partly  conscious  of  acting  and  willing 
AS  a  real  individual.  The  will  strives  after  more  complete  individu- 
ality, after  ever  more  and  more  concrete  expression;  at  least  the  will 
of  man  is  always  striving  after  a  more  complete  assertion  of  his  per- 
sonality (p.  430).  The  intellect  tends  to  universalize  things,  to  see 
them  only  in  tlic  light  of  their  universal  relations;  the  will  individu- 
alizes (pp.  430,  464).  The  will  gives  things  and  human  beings  an 
element  of  particularity,  of  existence  in  and  for  self  (p.  464).  The 
tendency  of  man  to  be  real  in  his  own  life  and  personality,  is  the 
highest  tendency  of  the  universe.  Just  because  this  is  an  effort  of 
his  will,  and  not  a  mere  idea  of  hiii  intellect,  may  he  lay  hold  on  a 
separate  personal  existence  and  claim  it  as  his  own  (p.  465). 

That  roan  has  willed,  and  that  he  has  accomplished  something  in 
his  volition,  is  th<;  best  proof  that  tittr  world  is  rattomil,  and  is  making 
for  the  realization  of  rational  puipose.  The  world  is  not  unconscious; 
there  is  no  merely  unconscious  will.  The  n-orld  represents  an  energy 
or  a  force  which  asserts  itself  in  dillerent  degrees  of  consciousness 
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{p.  474)-  Reality  is  evolving  in  some  diivction  and  to  tome  end. 
The  highest  purposes  and  volitions  uf  conscious  humao  beings  are  that 
end  (p.  451).  The  ultimate  fiict  of  the  world  is  a  process,  a  force,  an 
evolution.  The  ends  of  the  world  are  already  dctennincd  by  the  vforld* 
mil,  and  the  intellect  cau  at  must  dibccrn  ways  and  mcan&  by  which 
these  ends  ire  to  be  attained.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ends  oE  the 
world  mny,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  read  along  the  lines  of  what  the 
worltl-will  has  already  achieved  in  history  and  in  civilization,  oa  well 
as  in  the  adaptations  that  arc  apparent  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and 
men  (p.  462). 

What  is  this  world-will  ?  Il  is  Ood.  God  is  the  will  of  the  'wodd 
a.4  characterized  by  its  highest  purposes,  which  wft  feel  and  see  in 
our  own  human  consciousness.  We  know  the  cosmic  will  immedi- 
ately in  OUT  feelings  aiwl  in  our  impulses, -ind  we  are  enabied  through 
moral  and  idealistic  faith  to  credit  it  with  the  futlilmeDt  of  tliose  ideal 
ends  and  purpoiscs  which  we  see  only  faintly  suggested,  partly  for 
sense  and  partly  for  imagination,  in  the  real  world  (p.  41C).  We  hare 
no  conceptual  knowledge  of  Cod.  W'e  have  only  an  organic  af^tre- 
hcnsion  of  the  world-will,  only  such  knowledge  as  is  ncccssar)- for  the 
practical  purposes  of  life,  necessary  to  constitute  for  us  a  permanent 
motive  towards  further  volition  and  development.  Man's  higher 
will  may  attain  to  a  reality  in  this  cosmic  will,  if  he  but  trust  the 
affirmation  of  his  consciousness  which  tells  him  that  he  is  in  relation 
to  it  throughout  his  whole  experience  (p.  423).  If  man  can  become 
real  as  -wili,  he  will  become  reaUy  real,  and  not  merely  iiUaJfy  real. 
The  effort  after  ideal  volition  and  ideal  purpose  is  for  the  individual 
the  higftdt  reality  in  the  universe  (pp.  427  ff,).  The  world-will  sus- 
t.-iin.s  an  absolute  relation  to  my  will  —  its  i-olition  determines  tny 
reality  as  a  person ;  all  mere  •  things'  sustain  only  a  relative  relation 
to  my  will  —  they  can  be  used  by  me  as  instruments  or  tools.  Human 
persons  and  the  supreme  will  of  the  universe  arc  the  only  ultimate 
existences.  With  the  question  of  what  the  world  is  af  art  from  human 
furfasfs,  we  cannot  posubly  have  anjthing  to  do  (p.  no). 

Professor  Caldwell's  troubles  multiply  as  his  '  system  '  develops. 
The  world  consists  of  a  mass  of  individual  wilU.  Tliese  wills  are 
expressions  of  a  cosmic  force  or  will,  and  arc  determined  by  such  a 
will.  How  do  we  know  all  this  f  Why,  immediately,  of  course;  in 
our  own  feelings  and  impulses,  in  our  highest  purposes,  we  know  the 
cosmic  will.  And  we  believe  that  God  will  reahicc  our  ideal  ends 
and  purposes.  And  if  we  believe  all  that,  why  then  our  "higher 
will"  "may  attain  to  a  reality  in  this  cosmic  will,"  whatever  that 
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may  mean.  The  divine  will,  which  is  not "  a  mere  potency,  but  a  living, 
organic  thing,"  determines  the  reality  of  the  individual  wills ;  and  yet 
"  human  persons  "  and  "  the  supreme  will  of  the  universe  "  are  both 
"  ultimate  existences,"  the  only  ultimate  existences.  If  the  buman 
will  is  a  manifestation  of  the  cosmic  will,  how  can  it  attain  to  a 
reality  in  this  cosmic  will  that  it  does  not  already  possess  ?  More- 
over, if  the  individual  human  will  is  determined  by  the  universal  will, 
what  can  the  intellect  do  more  than  make  us  conscious  of  the  ends 
prescribed  by  God  ?  What  can  it  mean  to  say,  as  Professor  Caldwell 
says,  that  "  the  intellect,  in  making  man  conscious  of  an  ideal  world, 
becomes  an  active  thing"  (p.  479);  and  that  "our  artistic  and 
religious  and  social  consciousness,  so  far  from  merely  furnishing  us 
with  unattainable  ideals  (Ideas),  may  all  become  dynamic  elements 
in  our  lives  "  (p.  497)  ? 

Professor  Caldwell  could  have  done  us  a  greater  service,  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  had  given  us  a  careful  and  comprehensive  exposition  and 
criticism  of  Schopenhauer's  system,  and  taken  care  to  indicate  clearly 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  philosophy.  But  his  work 
lacks  thoroughness  and  systematic  unity.  It  discusses  the  various 
problems  in  their  isolation,  and  does  not  reach  down  to  any  under- 
lying principles  which  might  give  coherence  and  unity  to  the  whole. 

Frank  Thilly. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Die  psychologischm  Gmndlagen  der  Besiehungen  xwiseken  Spr^Aat 
und  DtHktH.     B.  Ershank.     At.  f.  lys.  Ph.,  11,  3,  pp.  355-416;  III, 

1,  pp.  31-48. 

After  a  brief  historical  sketch  and  a  general  ■tatement  of  the  problem, 
the  author  passes  on  to  the  kinds  of  ideas  with  whose  relationa  he  is 
concerned.  The  two  great  classes  are  word-ideas  (words  perceived, 
remembered,  etc.,  without  regard  to  their  significance)  and  meaning-ideas 
(^Beiieutungsvorstellungen).  Word-ideas  include  the  four  classes  of  acous- 
tic, motor,  optical,  and  graphic  words.  Under  each  we  have  the  sub- 
divisions, pcrciivcif,  remembered^  and  imagined  words;  or,  according  to 
another  classification,  concrete  words  (eg.,  words  as  heard  at  a  particular 
time,  with  special  intonation,  loudness,  etc.)  and  abstract  words.  —  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  union  of  word-  and  meaning-ideas  follows.  Its  chief  con- 
clusions are:  (i)  The  material  elements  of  every  language  are  groups 
of  acoustic  and  motor  word-ideas.  To  these  complexes,  meaning-ideas  are 
joined.  Psychologically  regarded,  the  union,  even  in  the  most  compli- 
cated forms,  is  associative.  (2)  Logical  thinking  presupposes  these  asso- 
ciative complexes.  "The  logical  relations  of  the  judgment,"  however, 
■■  arc  not  the  associative  union  of  the  ideas,  but  the  actual  relations  of 
what  is  represented  "  by  the  ideas.  Hence  (3)  the  logical  laws  should  not 
he  regarded  as  mere  associations  of  ideas. —  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
dovclopmenl  of  speech  in  the  individual,  wc  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
understanding  of  speech.  First  come  pure  acoustic  word-ideas  (concrete), 
from  which  the  other  classes  of  acoustic  word-ideas  gradually  develop,  and 
which  arc  in  time  united  with  meaning-ideas.  In  the  second  stage,  acoustic 
meaning- ideas  .ire  developed  into  acoustic -motor  meaning-Ideas.  The 
acou.ttic  wonls  now  become  those  of  one's  own  voice,      Of  course,  many 
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ideas  Mill  lack  (he  element  of  meaning.  On  the  other  hand, 
(be  names  of  objectit  have  been  well  learned,  the  perception  ol 
the  object  is  not  aecesaarily  uccompiinied  by  the  presence  ui  coEudousDess 
of  the  correspODi^g  word-idea.  The  union  of  perception  and  wonl-idea  in 
such  cases  is  not.  however,  altogether  destroyed.  The  reproductive  effect 
of  the  complex  may  be  of  slight  intensity,  but  is  never  quite  wanting. 
When  the  reproductive  excitation  is  so  feeble  as  not  to  bring  ihe  word-idea 
to  consciousness,  it  may  be  called  an  uHconscious  txtilaiion.  Be^dca  the 
uDconscious  excitation  of  word-ideas,  wc  have  that  of  meaning-ideas: 
familiar  words  arc  often  tased  KWe  counters,  without  our  being  conscious  of 
their  meaning. —  la  tli«  second  period,  appear  the  iwo  types  of  acouttk  and 
moror  word-memory.  The  understanding  of  spcecii  takes  various  forms. 
Before  the  child  learns  to  spcalt,  the  motor  clement  is  absent;  later,  it  may 
be  present  in  various  degrees.  Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the  meaning- 
Idea  la  aKoiised  vaiics  greatly.  In  Imitative  speech,  also,  we  have  several 
r'*""*  The  imilalion  may  be  (1 )  viithoul  undcrsUndiag  and  immediate  (a 
reproduction  of  woTds  just  heard),  (2)  without  understanding  and  mediate. 
(3)  ^'t^  understanding  and  immediate,  (4)  with  undctstanding  and  pro- 
duced by  the  help  of  acoustic  word-images  (mediate,  I),  (j)  with  tinder- 
standing  and  produced  by  unconscious  excitations  of  acoustic  word-images 
(mcdiak,  11).  The  iast  form  is  speech  proper.  This  may  be  cither  Laut- 
tprnhtn  or  latiiions  :spttchiH.  Ihe  ri-niainder  of  the  article  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  formulas  of  the  different  forms  of  speech,  and  the  understand* 
ing  of  apecch,  and  with  ihc  explanation  of  the  physiological  relations  by 
Ihe  help  of  geometrical  diagrams.  —  i'lte  second  article  continues  the  dis- 
cnsaion  begun  in  tlic  previous  number.  The  third  stage  in  the  psychological 
development  of  speech  is  writing.  In  three  respects  optical  symbols 
occupy  a  secondary  position  :  (1 )  they  arc  not  a  necessary  constituent  of 
the  language  of  normal  human  beings,  as  acoustic  elements  .ire  :  (3)  they 
are  a  less  orl^^lnal  element  of  speech  and  thought  than  the  motor -sensory 
elements;  (3)  tlicy  represent  objects,  not  immcdiatdy,  but  only  through 
the  mediation  of  oral  speech.  Their  importance  lit^  in  the  fact  that  they 
remove,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  spatiiil  and  (em|)oral  limitations  ol 
oral  speech.  —  Even  before  the  use  of  writinj^.  many  objects  of  sense- 
perception  become  optical  symbols.  Both  objects  of  nature  and  artificial 
products  may  be  symbolic.  The  so-called  picture-writing  of  the  aborigines 
of  America,  since  it  represents  meanings  immtdiaUiy,  must  be  referred  to 
a  stage  preceding  written  speech  proper.  We  have  the  latter,  as  soon  as 
optical  symbols  arc  used  to  represent  elements  of  oral  spi.'cch.  The  high- 
est and  simplest  form  of  written  speech  is  that  in  which  the  characters 
represent  single  letters,  rather  than  words  or  syllables.  Further  develop* 
menu  of  this  form  are  to  be  noticed  in  tl>e  separation  of  words,  and  in  the 
use  of  punctuation  marlcs,  accents,  abbreviations,  mathematical  symboU,  etc. 


Ellbk  B-  Talbot. 
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Tht  Heligioiu  CMsemutKsr  ^  CMirm.    Hakt'Whiton  Cauuhs. 
New  World,  No.  20,  pp.  705-719. 

This  article  dealt  with  the  qaeitioa  of  ttie  religion  balnitig  of  chiUrai, 
in  the  tight  of  recent  development*  in  cliild«tady.  To  give  rdigiom  tnio- 
ing  ia  to  enlarge  and  spiritualize  the  childish  concqit  of  God.  To  this  end, 
we  must  develop  "a  sort  of  independence  of  sensfr«zperience."  The  child 
most  have  images  of  God ;  but  these  should  be  |»irified  as  far  as  posable, 
and  an  the  emphaus  should  be  laid  upon  "  the  more  pemuuient  aspects  <A 
the  Cod-idea  " —  the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  divine  nature.  By  thus  teach- 
ing the  cliild  to  distinguish  betweeo  the  essential  and  the  ini**iMitipi  ele- 
ments in  his  concept  of  God,  one  may  help  liim  out  of  many  perplexities  of 
hi.  childish  theology.  E^^  ^  .j.^^^^ 

Ueber  tBittkSrluMc  VorsteUimgsveriindung.    Stephak  Witasek.    Z.1 
Pi.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XIl,  3,  4.  PP-  185-235. 

The  writer  first  analyzes  one  form  of  the  "  voluntary  connectiw  of  repre- 
sentations." He  then  discusses  other  forms  of  the  phenomenon  in  order  to 
show  its  general  characteristics.  I.  Representations  are  classed  as  direct 
(amcAau/iik),  and  indirect  or  symbolic  (ttMaiuchauliek').  One  must  be 
extremely  familiar  with  an  object,  to  have  a  direct  representation  of  it  the 
moment  it  ia  suggested.  Otherwise,  when  one  is  called  upon  to  represent 
an  object  directly,  and  succeeds  \n  so  doing,  there  will  be  (i)  an  act  of  wiQ 
applied  to  the  direct  representation  ;  (2)  an  indirect  representation,  for  the 
object  of  the  will  must  be  represented  in  some  way  ;  and  (3)  a  transition 
from  the  indirect  to  the  direct  representation,  by  means  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  two,  which  will  itself  be  involved 
in  the  indirect  representation.  This  transition  is  indirect,  if  the  elements  of 
the  direct  representation  are  given  singly  in  the  indirect ;  it  is  direct  if  the 
direct  roi>rcscntation  is  symtx>liied  as  a  whole  in  the  indirect.  The  placing 
of  unf.imili.ir  music  from  the  notes,  involves  the  first  type  of  transition  ;  the 
humminj;  of  a  familiar  tune  when  the  name  is  mentioned,  implies  the  second. 
The  .iss<.H'intion  of  ideas  (taking  the  word  '  association '  in  its  psychological 
and  not  in  its  psycho-physiological  acceptation)  is  too  mechanical  a  process 
to  explain  this  connection,  in  which  we  have  the  terms  of  the  indirect  repre- 
sentation chosen  arbitrarily,  the  relation  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
roprcscnt.itions  distinctly  represented,  and  the  will  (to  represent  directly) 
consciously  operative.  Yet  the  correctness  of  the  direct  representation  is 
wholly  determined  by  the  correctness  of  the  indirect.  If  the  transition 
must  he  of  the  indirect  type,  it  is  hindered  when  ideas  which  cannot  be 
taken  over  into  the  direct  representation  tend  to  appear  in  the  indirect,  and 
are  not  inhibited  by  the  attention.  This  fact  explains  the  difficulty  which 
beginners  experience  in  passing  from  one  musical  rhythm  to  another,  and 
still  more  in  combining  two  rhythms.     The  attributes  of  an  object  may  be 
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Erectly  or  indirectly  represented  in  the  indirect  rcpresenuiion.  H  1  say 
that  X  is  a  person  of  ray  own  heiglil,  I  product  in  the  hearer  ;i  direct  reprt- 
sentation  of  one  of  X'%  characlerUtioi ;  M  I  give  his  height  in  centiinetTCB, 
1  produce  an  indirect  representation  of  the  same  cli<iraclcristic.  An  in- 
direct representation  becomes  more  effective  in  calling  up  the  direct,  as 
more  and  more  elements  of  the  direct  iire  directly  represented  in  it.  The 
direct  representation  of  an  object  is  facilitated  by  practice.  The  degree  of 
directness  In  the  indirect  representation,  aiid  the  degree  of  practice  nhlch 
Is  necessary  to  produce  tlic  direct  representation  of  a  given  object,  arc  in- 
versely proportional  to  each  other.  —  1 1.  Four  typcfi  ol  voluntarj*  transition 
from  one  representation  to  another  arc  conceivable,  vk.,  transition  from 
a  direct  leptcsentation  to  a  diii:cl.  from  a  direct  to  an  indirect,  £r»m  an  la- 
direct  to  an  indirect,  and  from  an  indirect  to  a  direct.  However,  (i)  it  is 
not  actually  possible  (o  pass  from  one  direct  rcpTcscntatioo  of  a  given  object 
to  another,  without  the  mtdiatinn  of  an  indirect  representation  which  coc- 
responds  to  this  second  liirect  represent t ton  ;  (3J  no  instance  Of  voluntary 
transidon  from  a  direct  to  an  indirect  representation  can  ))c  cited,  for  tlie 
economy  of  mental  activit)-  is  such  that  we  ahvays  content  ourselves  with 
an  indirect  representation,  if  this  will  serve  our  turn  ;  and  (3)  neither  can 
an  example  of  such  traosition  from  an  indirect  to  another  indirect  repre- 
unution,  •■  in  the  sphere  of  mere  representation,"  be  named.  Evefy 
judgment  which  has  a  relation  aa  its  object  is  a  case  of  voluntary  connec- 
tion of  two  represent  a  I  ions.  (4)  However  common  the  transition  from  an 
indirect  to  a  direct  representation  may  be,  both  reprcsenlation.t  niunt  be  of 
the  aanie  ol>jvct.  Vet,  thougti  tlie  will  Is  concerned  in  repieseutatlun  only 
in  this  connection,  it  is  indirectly  concerned  in  all  analysis,  synthesis,  and 
idcotiAcadoo.  —  The  views  here  expressed  diScr  from  the  '■  i^jpcrccption 
psychology  "  (of  Wundt),  in  denying  that  tlic  association  processes  are  the 
basis  of  every  sort  of  connection  of  representations.  They  diverge  from 
the  recent  "association  paycbology  "  (of  MiinstcrbcrK  and  of  Ziehen),  in 
refusing  to  reduce  the  will  to  an  ordinary  sensation  complex.  The  writer 
is  a  pupil  of  Meinong.  and  confesses  liis  inability  to  dblinguish  his  own 
conclusions  from  those  of  lus  master.  j;    ^  j^^^-    ^;a„bi.b. 


Za  gfntst  lies   grands  hommts.      H.   Jdi-V.     Rev.    Ph.,    XXI,    1 1, 
pp,  481-497- 

The  title  of  this  article  is  a  transcript  from  the  titlepage  of  a  two-votume 
work  by  M.  Odin.  The  method,  results,  anil  doctrine  of  tlie  author  are 
successively  rc^-iewcd  and  criticised  by  M.  Joly.  M.  Odin  has  undertaken 
the  instnictive  task  of  exhibiting  the  causes  which,  in  the  development  of 
mankind,  bavc  occasioned  the  appe.-uance  of  great  men  in  the  world.  This 
is  made  to  suhscr^'c  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  influences  which  have 
contributed  to  tlie  development  of  humanity.  In  order  to  determine  who  are 
'great  men,'  the  slatlsdcal  method  is  relied  upon,  mctaphysic  or  psychology 
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being  avowedly  outside  the  province  of  the  author.  The  magnitude  of  the 
work  forces  us  to  adopt  an  extremely  nanow  type  as  significant  of  the 
'great  man,'  viz.,  French  men  of  letters  included  within  the  period  1300- 
1800.  Of  these,  6382  in  number,  bic^raphical  sources  yield  623  about 
whose  environment  and  history  sufficient  is  known  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  suitable  enviromnent  is  a  force  more  potent  than  heredity  in  indi- 
vidual development,  and  upon  this  is  also  based  the  doctrine  that  environ- 
ment is  antagonistic  to  heredity.  ^arl  V.  Tower. 

L'anlithise  dam  Cexpression  des  imotioni,      Ch.   F£r£.      Rev.  Ph., 
XXI,  II,  pp.  498-soi. 

In  the  present  article  the  author  brings  to  our  notice  a  number  of  facts 
in  connection  with  Darwin's  principle  of  Antithesis,  which  occupies  so 
important  a  place  in  the  theory  of  emotions  held  by  the  latter.  Certain 
emotions,  as  pleasure  and  displeasure,  are  accompanied  by  physical  condi- 
tions of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  no  room  for  the  play  of  the  voluntary 
antithesis.  For  this  reason  the  false  character  of  emotions,  however  skilfully 
counterfeited,  cannot  escape  detection  ;  for  muscular,  vascular,  secretory,  and 
other  phenomena,  not  subordinated  to  voluntary  control,  contrive  to  bring 
about  that  peculiar  lack  of  harmony  observable  in  the  countenance  given 
over  to  the  play  of  false  expression.  The  antithesis  has,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  normal  expression  of  emotions,  but  often  plays  an  important 
rSU  in  neuropathic  cases  ;  the  expressions,  at  first  voluntarily  feigned,  be- 
coming thereafter  organized  under  the  influence  of  habit  into  mere  reflexes. 

Carl  V.  Tower. 


ETHICAL. 


Ursprung  und  sodaler  Charakter  des  Rechts.     Ludwig  Stein.     Ar. 
£.  sys.  Ph.,  Ill,  1,  pp.  79-98- 

This  article  is  a  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  work,  entitled  Die  Sociale 
Frage  im  Lichte  der  Philosophie.  The  three  views  of  '  right,'  as  "  a 
product  of  nature,  an  innate  idea,  or  a  voluntary  institution,"  were  distin- 
guished by  the  Stoics,  who  held  that  the  source  of  right  is  to  be  found  in 
^wTVi.  The  writer  also  adopts  this  view.  In  the  tj-pical  movements  of 
defence,  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals,  is  found  the  origin  of  the  jus 
lalionis.  With  the  increasing  solidarity  of  the  tribe,  personal  right  was 
more  and  more  merged  in  the  right  of  the  clan.  When  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property  arose,  men  began  to  seek  satisfaction  of  their 
wrongs  by  attacking  the  property,  rather  than  the  person,  of  the  ofiender. 
With  the  origin  of  the  monarchical  idea,  the  sovereign  became  the 
incorporated  right,  and   laws  were   at  first  only  the  general   formulation 
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oi  his  will.  A  higher  stage  of  development  wu  reached  when  lavrs  came 
to  represent  the  more  abstract  wilt  of  the  people.  The  modern  ent  is 
charactcrixcd  by  the  developmcni  of  international  law.  and  the  tendency 
to  rceoguize  universe]  rig;ht4,  which  b  conconutaot  with  the  cfEorU  to 
t^lablish  a  universal  lan^age,  a  universal  reli^on,  and  a  uoiveriial  nioral- 
ily.  — The  differentiation  of  civil,  rchgious,  and  ethical  laws  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  The  first  step  waa  made  by  the  u»c  of  writing,  and 
the  conxcfiuent  distinction  between  written  (civil)  and  unwritten  laws  ;  but 
the  scparatioa  ia  by  no  means  complete  at  the  present  day. 

£lj.ek  H.  TAI.&OT. 


\ 


Morality  and  the  Belief  in  Iht  Supernatural.     ELtZA  Ritchie.     Int. 
J.  ^,  Mil,  2,  pp.  iSo-tgi. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make  plain  the  salient  features  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  relation  of  morality  to  rcli^on.  But,  since 
religion  may  be  merely  a  reverence  for  nature,  as  well  as  a  belief  in  the 
supcmatunil,  this  latter  definite  phra»e  is  luted  a»  less  ambiguous  than  the 
general  term  '  religion.'  In  brief,  then,  what  is  historically  tlie  relation  of 
morality  to  a  belief  in  the  supernatural?  Morality  neither  takes  its  rise  in, 
nor  falls  with,  a  belief  in  the  supernatural.  At  lint  it  is  instinctive,  and 
mere  ruttom.  Later  it  is  rati0n.1l,  and  a  cnnforniliy  to  the  useful.  It 
would  be,  then,  morally  obligatory  to  propitiate  the  mighty  sijirits  to  which 
man,  in  his  ncakncss,  instinctively  turna.  When  thus  related  to  moralit)', 
belief  in  the  Kupernatural  alEortk  morality  Jjuth  content  and  sanctions. 
When  God  ceases  to  be  the  God  of  fear,  and  the  ctliics  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  is  developed  into  Christian  ethica,  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
having  pleased  God  becomes  the  sanction,  diflcring  little  from  the  purely 
ethical  sanction  of  pleasure  in  doing  good  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  main- 
tained by  eminent  writers  of  to-day  that  God  is  necessary  in  order  tn  make 
sanctions  sulTicienL     On  the  contrvy,  psychology  demonstrates  that  altru- 


ism is  a  law  unlo  itself. 


Mary  G.  Ai-LSK. 


7%e  Resieralian  of  E^nemitt  to  Ethics.     Charles  S.  Dsvas.     Int 
J.  E.,  VII,  2,  pp.  191-204. 

From  Aristotle  to  Adam  Smith,  political  economy,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  formed  a  part  of  moral  science.  When,  later,  economics  grew  in 
importance,  its  connection  with  ethics  was  severed  ;  and  it  is  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  that  the  relations  between  them  have  been  renewed.  To- 
day, the  language  of  frofcssor  Marshall  implies  a  utilitarian  standard  of 
ethics,  yet  he  is  still  hampered  by  tradition,  —  he  makes  elliical  di»tinctiona 
and  then  overlooks  them.  In  order  to  show  in  what  way  economics  might 
resume  its  place  as  a  moral  science,  (he  following  classidcation  is  made. 
Ethica  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  —  general  ethic*  and  particular  ethics. 
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The  former  should  give  the  general  theories  of  moral  action,  while  the  latter 
should  apply  these  theories  to  the  concrete  relations  of  men.  Particular 
ethics  should  again  be  divided  into  natural  theology,  economics,  and  politics. 
The  latter  should  include  the  philosophy  of  the  sute,  jurisprudence,  inter- 
national law,  and  finance.  This  last  science  connects  politics  with  economics, 
these  sciences  referring  respectively  to  the  state  and  the  family  as  institutions. 
While  important  writers  assert  that  they  merely  seek  to  know  the  facts,  antf 
what  is,  regardless  of  what  ought  to  be,  their  works  demonstrate  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  facts  is  to  determine  ideals.  In  the  business  world, 
acts  of  justice  and  unselfishness  are  of  common  occurrence.  If,  then,  for 
commerce,  conscience  exists,  should  it  not  be  received  by  the  economist, 
even  though  it  looks  to  what  ought  to  be,  and  not  to  what  is  ? 

Mary  G.  Allen. 

Die  Ethik  iVundts.     Richard  Wahle.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,  i,  pp. 
I -25. 

This  article  is  a  critism  of  Wundt's  Ethik.  Wundt  professes  to  show  the 
derivation  of  morality  from  non-moral  elements,  and  to  proceed  by  a  strictly 
objective  method,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  succeeds.  Religion  gives 
us  the  immoral  as  well  as  the  moral.  The  same  thing  is  Q^e  of  custom. 
Wundt  admits  both  these  facts,  and  yet  claims  that  the  chief  source  of 
morality  is  in  customs  which  have  been  established  by  religion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  assumes  original  moral  elemenU — altruistic  impulses,  and  the 
feeling  of  sympatliy  —  which  he  has  really  found,  not  by  an  objective,  but  ■ 
by  a  subjective  method,  viz.,  introspection.  He  holds  that  ethics  is  a  nor- 
mative science,  but  fails  to  show  the  relation  between  empiricism  and  the 
ethical  norm.  An  empirical  ethics  cannot  give  us  eternal  norms,  yet  this  is 
what  Wundt  claims  to  have  done.  In  trying  to  explain  the  relation  between 
the  individual  will  and  the  collective  will,  Wundt  makes  great  use  of  the 
sympathetic  feelings.  In  this  concept  of  the  universal  will,  he  approximates 
to  Stoicism.  ^^^^^  g_  Talbot. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The  Halation  of  Sociology  to  Philosophy.     B.  Bosanquet.     Mind,  No. 
21,  pp.  1-9. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  justify,  in  a  measure,  the  claim  of  the  new 
science  of  society  to  an  origin  and  existence  independent  of  ethical  and 
social  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  a  deeper  connection  on 
the  basis  of  a  definite  relation  between  the  two  types  of  theory.  The 
essence  of  the  '  new  science '  is  that '  social  phenomena  are  subject  to  natu- 
ral laws,  admitting  of  rational  prevision.'     Philosophy,  studying  man  in 
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aocicty  in  rvUlion  to  reality,  does  no(  conMdcr  all  social  plieiiomtiu  of  equal 
significance,  and  has,  by  preference,  dealt  with  the  bighest  tj'pcs  of  civiliza- 
tion. Sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  the  width  and  impartiality 
of  n  natural  science,  and  values  alike  all  aocia]  phenomena.  The  character- 
istic of  ils  procedure  so  far  has  been  to  compare  human  society  *ith  rela- 
tions found  to  exist  in  groups  of  lower  unimalit,  in  ordrr  lo  deal  with  vciv 
gener.il  forma  of  behavior,  where  ihey  are  presented  per  se.  Thus  an 
account  b  j^vcn  to  terms  which,  while  adcq,iiatc  to  certain  simpltr  phenom* 
ena,  arc  not  adecjuate  lo  the  higher  manlfes^iations  of  humanity.  The  adi'an- 
tage  of  Huch  a  mcihotl  ■&  tlial  it  teiidit  tu  ilcslroy  aihiirar)-  distinctions,  anO 
insists  on  the  unity  of  life.  With  the  admission  of  the  demand  for  auch  a 
unity,  the  distinction  which  separates  socioloi^'  from  philosophy  should 
vanish.  Tbe  relation  of  the  two  is  largely  the  same  as  that  of  psychology 
to  philotophy.  Psychology  claims  a  like  independence  nnd  speculative 
neutrality,  all  revelations  of  mind  being  for  it  as  such  of  cqiia.1  ini|)Drtaiice. 
The  very  terminology  confirms  the  comparison,  for  the  '  laws  of  association  ' 
might  deftignate  the  general  iimblem  of  sociology  a»  well.  In  psjx-hology, 
hovrcver,  the  further  tendency  &ucK<-'&tcd  has  already  taken  nhapc  through 
thf  theorj-  of  apperccpiior.  Thus  the  line  of  psychological  abstr.iction 
will  always  tend  to  be  a  vanishing  one.  Likewise  sociology,  by  Ending 
means  to  distinguish  on  its  own  ground  grades  of  social  forms,  will  assume 
toward  the  philosophy  of  society  the  same  general  attitude  which  psychology 
holds  toward  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics.  Since  it  is  being  driven  to  the 
position  of  a  psychological  science  (as  Indeed  Mill  tttlcndcd  It  to  be),  it 
already  possesses  the  key  for  its  new  mcihod.  Albert  Lkfevre. 


Phiiosophy  ami  Tmmorlality.     A.  W.  Jackson.     New  World,  March, 

1897.  PP-38-SS- 

Although  certitude  is  not  the  same  as  certainty  (i>.,  logical  evidence), 
Rc^-ertheless  ihere  is  no  belief  in  immortality  that  docs  not  Imply  a  philoso- 
phy. No  matter  how  pcrsi.itcnt  the  belief  in  this  fact  may  appear,  it  cannot 
hold  out  indeHniiely  against  a  philosophy  which  is  unfriendly.  Men  are 
often  poor  logicians;  but  the  human  mind,  given  time  enough,  is  perfect  in 
Ic^c,  and  nothing  can  stand  that  is  incongruous  with  the  organon  of 
thought.  —  Of  the  three  conceptions,  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  the 
author  regards  the  middle  one  (freedom)  as  a  key  to  the  otiier  two.  To 
deny  it.  \.%  to  I«ave  no  room  for  God  or  immortality.  Tried  by  tliis  standard, 
the  systems  of  Comte  and  Spinoza  yield  no  support  to  the  doctrine  d 
Unmortalit]-.  The  same  is  also  true  of  cvoluCionar}'  philosophy.  A  more 
satisfactory  result,  however,  is  obtained  when  we  reverae  the  direction  uken 
by  all  these  systems,  and,  instead  of  reasoning  from  tite  universe  to  man, 
reason  from  man  to  the  universe.  Here  we  follow  the  lead  of  Mariineau; 
for  him  the  data  which  arc  lo  interpret  everything  else  arc  found  la  con- 
sciousness.   The  remainder  of  the  article  i«  devoted  to  showing  the  evidence 
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whicb  Martinc3u  GiuU  for  tmiiiortality  both  }n  the  intellect  xaA  in  the 
consdcnce  of  a  rational  being.  j.  e.  C, 

/i/  iite  Wett  entUich  oder  viKndlkh  in  Maum  un^  Zeiii     Dr.  C.  V.  L. 
CHARLtER,     A]-,  f,  sj-s.  Ph„  l|,  4,  pp.  477-4'X- 

This  invc&ttgatjon  falls  into  three  divUions,  according  to  l}i«  ditferent 
niclhods  which  are  employed  in  the  treatTnent  of  the  question:  a  philosophi- 
es-uictaphy  steal,  in  which  the  attempt  is  madt.-  to  solve  the  question  ia  an 
A  priori  waj  ;  a  philosophical-scientific,  ultich  sets  forth  how  far  the  known 
laws  of  nature  (hypotheses)  —  under  the  supposition  of  their  univetsal 
V&Iidlt; —  allow  conclusions  about  the  extension  of  the  world  in  space  and 
time:  and,  finally,  an  empiiical  division,  in  which  our  astronomical  knowl- 
edge  oi  the  position  of  the  stars  and  ncbulai^  furnishes  the  poiil  of  depar- 
ture. The  metaphysical  treatment,  which  consists  in  an  examination  of 
Kant's  proof  of  the  thesis  of  the  first  antinomy,  and  of  Spencer's  treat- 
ment of  |he  possibility  of  the  self-CxisteAce  of  the  worid,  results  in  showing 
that  a  pritrri  nothing  can  he  decided  about  the  problem  onu  way  or  another. 
The  second  pari  proves  by  the  principle  of  the  indtstnictibilily  of  matter 
that  the  world  \&  tnlinite  ifl  time.  The  physical  law,  that  the  apparent 
Intensity  of  the  light  of  a  luminous  body  i.s  in  inverse  rado  lo  Che  square  of 
the  distance,  and  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  botli  lead  lo  the  conclusion 
that  the  world  is  limited  in  space.  This  latter  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
empirical  investigation,  upon  which  the  real  decision  of  the  question  depends. 
Th«  possibility  of  an  infinite  extension  of  the  universe  has  never  been 
sought  in  a  possibli:  extension  of  the  systems  of  the  fixed  stars,  but  in  the 
existence  of  innumerable  nebidae.  But  it  is  here  proven  from  experiments 
that  all  three  classes  of  these  belong  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  hence  cannot 
be  further  distant  from  us  than  the  fixed  stars.  Hence,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
concluded  from  this  result,  the  world  is  limited  in  space. 

Albert  Lefevre. 

Quelques  remarques  sur  rirrtversibiliti  des  pMnomhies  psyckologiques. 
E.  HALfevY.     Rev.  d.  M^t.,  IV,  6,  pp.  756-777. 

In  geometry  and  mechanics  phenomena  dVe  reversible  :  that  is,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  does  not  affect  their  nature.  If 
then,  the  mechanical  view  is  ultimate,  this  reversibility  must  be  traced  in  all 
the  sciences.  In  physics  there  is  no  obstacle  to  this,  except  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  which,  however,  may  be  a  mere  statement  of  fact  In 
psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  impossible  to  admit 
reversibility,  to  ignore  the  chronological  order,  and  to  equate  expectation  of 
the  future  with  memory  of  the  past.  Upon  deterministic  principles,  however, 
volition  may  be  reduced  to  prevision  of  one's  action,  and  prevision  treated 
as  reversed  memory.  There  would  remain  to  be  explained  only  the  psycho- 
logical fact  of  the  contingency  of  the  future.     Logically,  however,  the  prior 
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and  the  posterior  cannot  be  reversed,  so  iliai  the  concluKion,  for  example, 
should  prove  the  premises  ;  and  this  is  the  true  source  of  tlic  Iwlicf  in  irre- 
versibility. Thus,  by  lhi»  imt  o(  reversibility,  the  ri'tativitj'  of  the  mtcliaoi- 
cal  standpoint,  and,  with  It,  that  ot  psychology,  is  brought  ouL 

F.  C.  S.  S. 

Tdeaiismo,  Materialismo,  e  Posithsismo.    G.  Marchksini.    Riv.  I.  d. 
Fil.,  XI,  I,  pp.  292-315. 

The  writer  defends  the  claims  of  positivism  as  against  botli  subjective 
Idoliam  and  mattrialiatn.  In  a  recent  work  ky  E.  Boit^ic,  L'idet  du  pki- 
'ntmhie,  a  view  is  maintained,  which  is  in  substance  that  of  Berkeley,  that ' 
inncc  at)  wc  know  is  phenomena,  and  since  phenomena  exist  in  and  rest  upon 
conscioiuncss,  there  can  be  no  reality  but  coniiciousncts.  Such  doctrine 
rests  upon  verbal  etjuivocatiorL  We  can  believe  in  plteuomena  as  facts 
having  raulual  relations  to  one  anotlicr.  even  when  not  present  to  our  con- 
sciousness;. Moreover,  consciousness  alone  and  in  itself  cannot  be  real,  — 
as  such  it  must  be  absolute  immoliilily,  changclcssncss,  and  therefore uncon- 
aciousoess.  The  phenomcnoa  is  not  adetjualely  thought  as  a  mere  subjective 
appearance,  but  rather  as  a  change  pertaining  to  3  dynamic  order  which 
coDStitules  that  conception  of  unity  which  thought  demands.  Tlic  dynamic 
continuity  of  facts,  mental  and  mAlcrial  alik«,  is  thus  the  legilimate  unity 
which  is  offered  by  positivism  in  contradistinction  to  the  idealism  which 
ipiritualiKes  mnltcr,  or  the  materialism  which  materializes  spirit.  Thought 
docs  not  create  nature,  but  in  reflecting  il  completes  it,  and  in  completing 
Interprets  iL  The  idea  is  in  us,  not  in  the  tkings  ;  but  the  things  are  the 
becMsary  conditions  of  our  ideas.  £.  RucHie. 

VheluHonnUmf  et  Ifprineipede  Camat.    B,  Brunhbs.    Rev.  de  Mdt., 
V,  1.  pp.  35-43- 

There  are  two  physical  laws  which,  at  finct  sight,  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  evolution.  These  are  the  principle  of  the  conservaiion  of 
CDcrg;-,  and  the  principle  of  Carnot,  which  states  that,  in  a  material  system 
left  to  itself,  the  cncr^*  is  continually  being  used,  and  so  liiat  the  tendency 
b  toward  a  state  of  equilibrium.     Viewed  singly,  these  physical  laws  seem 

|iOppoa<^  to  each  other;  but  when  taken  toKether  Ilicy  are  easily  reconciled. 
lie  quantil)'  of  the  total  ener^^  remains  constant,  but  its  cjualit)-  continu- 

Vally  grows  poorer.  Energy  is  always  bring  changed  into  s(»me  form  that  ts 
kfts  utilisable.  The  same  laws  hold  in  the  organic  as  in  the  inorganic  world, 
but  with  this  difTcrence.  A  living  being  is  able  10  make  use  of  more  of  the 
enci^y  at  its  disposal;  and  as  it  rises  higher  in  the  scale,  the  amount  of 

tpasted  energy-  becomes  less.  Therefore  there  is  no  contlict  between  evohi- 
loa  and  the  physical  laws  in  question.   As  evolution  proceeds,  althoufih  the 

ksmount  of  utUizable  energy  diminishes,  the  amount  of  energy  used  increases. 

Gkack  Neal   DotJiUK. 
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HISTORICAL. 
Entic'ickcluHg  DeiCarUs"  von  dm  "  RegeJn  "  its  cu  lien  **  Maiiia- 

«    ."    Pawl  NAroRf.    Ar.  £,  c.  fh.,  in,  i,  pp.  io-z8. 

^        rtes  an  ideaUsU  bi  llie  same  sense  as  Kani?     [□  the  '  Rules' 
De»can  [istrucu  lib  nietliDd,  and  in  this  method  idcaiisin  b  at  Ica&i 

itnplidt  r  the  one  demand  of  this  method  is  Ihat  we  find  ia  thought 

a  system  »>.  pHnciples  which  shall  give  unity  and  order  to  tlte  world 
ai  objects.  In  litis  demand,  Descartes  ts  not  far  IrOm  Kant,  and  ibe 
iHtutfui  mitlis  ishardly  distingninhahle  from  the  a  priori  principles.  But, 
in  constructing  his  mciaphysic,  tj<^  b  wandered  fnr  away  I'rom  the 
method  which   he   had   l>ud  downr  e   first  deviation   appears   when 

intellect  and  idea  are  apposed  to  body  an  1  sense;  for,  through  this,  actui! 
experience  becomes  a  world  apart  frum  iie  principles  of  the  mind.  The 
irrational  dement  did  not  pii»9  9wA      r 


DesoAfies'  systetti  as  it  did  f/pm 
at  with  the  development  of  tlie 
n  is  evident,  also,  in  the  thought 
ble,  but  are  ttata  ptr  tt.  Such  a 
A  truth,  and  forced  Descartes  to 
I,  —  a  position  as  fa.i  as  possible 


Kani's,  but  grew  constantly  more  .^.r 
mciaphj-aic.  The  weakness  o£  the  \ 
that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  not 
doctrine  rendered  impossible  all  cri 
rest  hi3  system  on  the  truilifulness  oi 
removed  from  that  of  the  Critical  Ide„..-..j.  To  sum  up,  it  was  Descartes' 
Platonic  psychology  which  prevented  the  consistent  development  of  the 
method  of  the  'Rules':  idea  and.  existence  were  held  apart,  and  no 
gTiaranlee  of  their  agreement  could  be  found,  except  the  truthfulness  of  God. 
In  spirit,  however,  Descartes  was  the  true  critic,  and  his  attempt  at  a  uni- 
versal method  of  deduction  was  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  thought 

Alex.  Meiklejohn. 


DU  Willensiheorie  des  Deseartes.     Dr.  Paul  Kupka.      Ar.  f.  G.  Ph., 
HI,  I,  pp.  29-39. 

The  function  which  Descartes  ascribes  to  will  in  the  process  of  judgment 
has  been  much  discussed.  At  first,  he  seems  to  make  the  activity  of  the 
will  unlimited  and  absolute  ;  but,  in  the  later  development,  restrictions  are 
added.  In  judgment,  the  will  is  the  active  principle  which  gives  the  assent 
From  the  fact  that  this  assent  is  given  where  the  intellectual  elements  are 
not  clear  and  distinct,  arises  error  in  judgment ;  and,  in  this  form  of  its  activity, 
the  will  is  comparatively  undetermined.  But  where  the  judgment  is  one  of 
clear  and  distinct  perception,  no  deliberation  or  choice  is  necessary,  and  the 
assent,  though  free,  is  yet  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  mate- 
rial presented.  This  interpretation  of  Descartes'  position  is  opposed  by 
Brentano,  who  classifies  judgment  as  a  psychical  process  codrdinate  with 
idea  and  volition.  But  when  Brentano  says  that  there  is  no  act  of  will  in 
judgment,  he  means  by  judgment  the  logical  concept,  which  is  the  product 
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of  judging ;  whereas  Descartes  mcantt  the  psyclioloiical  proceita  'WbvM. 
In  the  Utter  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  will  is  present. 
Descartes  stance)  with  the  three  coordinate  processes  which  Brcnaum 
oacribcs  to  him,  but  he  abaDtloncd  this  classi6cati(»n  frpm  the  jcar  1647. 
Anoilier  interjiretatiun  of  Dciicanex  which  the  author  cannot  accept  Is  that 
oi  Twardowsky,  who  tries  10  make  perception  an  act  of  wiU  ;  tiiis  is  ex- 
pressly denied  by  Descartes  himself.  The  attempt  to  show  that  attention 
U  a  necotsary  clement  in  perception  fails,  and  hence  TwarUow»ky')i  coaten* 
tioa  muat  be  given  up.  j^^^^  MtlKLEJOllS. 

Woi^  Lehre  Vffm    Complementum  PQSiibililaiii.      By  JtlLtfS   Bekc- 
MAKir.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  II,  4,  pp.  449-47'6. 

\VoIf[''s  position,  that  the  cjastcncc  ol  a  thing  is  acompletion  of  its  possi- 
bility, cannot  l^e  correct ;  for  a  itiing,  in  order  10  be  possible,  must  already 
be  fully  determine!),  and  hence  not  susceptible  of  a  further  determination. 
Now  the  presupposition,  from  which  WoUI  derived  that  position,  was,  that 
not  everything  which  is  possible  (/,«.  between  whose  essentials  tliere  i»  no 
contradiction)  is  also  real.  Not  only  is  this  pr supposition  found  to  be 
valid,  but  also  the  more  general  proposition,  that  there  can  be  no  thing, 
whose  possibility  is  already  reality— no  necessary  thing,  in  Wolffs  termi- 
nology —  and  that  even  an  tns  ^rfttliisiMUM  would  not  be  such.  How- 
ever, the  argument  is  false  by  which  Wolff  arrives  from  his  valid  presii(>. 
poeition  to  his  invalid  projiohiiion  about  existence.  The  mistake  of  his 
theory  of  the  concept  of  existence  lies  in  the  assumption,  which  he  errone- 
ously believed  that  he  had  proved,  that  every  pos^ble  tiling,  i.e.,  every 
thing  between  whose  essentials  tlicre  is  no  contradiction,  possesses  the 
possibility  or  capabilily  of  existing  ;  in  other  words,  is  so  conMilutcd  that 
between  its  essence  and  its  existence  then-  is  no  contnulictioii.  If  this 
proposition  were  valid,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  presupposition  thereby 
maintained  its  validity,  that  not  every  possible  thing  is  also  actual,  one 
would  indeed  have  to  conclude  that  in  a  thing,  which  is  possible,  but  not 
actually  exiEtcnt.  the  non-cxisteiicc  is  merely  a  lack  of  existence,  so  thai  it 
would  need  only  a  completion  of  lis  essence  or  Its  pos.sibllity,  to  transformt 
it  from  a  mere  possibility  to  an  actuaUty.  p^^^^^^  Lepex-rk. 

Der  Btgriff  der  PtrsSnlkhidt  bei  Kant.     Danikl  GREtSER.     Ar.  t. 
G.  Ph.,  X,  t,  pp.  40-S4. 

I.  Personality  in  its  transcendental  sense  is  the  unity  of  apperception, 
not  the  substratum  of  thought,  or  the  'soul '  of  rational  psychology.  This 
last  is  unknowable,  a  mere  ViMgan-sUA.  Personality,  as  synonymous  with 
Underitattditig,  raises  man  above  the  mttely  percipient  animal  and  gives 
him  a  unii|ue,  though  not  an  abtohite,  worth  and  dignity,  z.  Moral  per- 
sonality is  the  central  idea  of  the  Kantian  ethics,  and  thus  the  last  word  of 
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the  Kantian  philosophy.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  autonomoiis  radona]  being — 
a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive  idea,  demanding  that  the  rational  being  shall 
in  its  activity  strive  after  confonnity  to  it,  just  as  if  such  conformt^  were  in 
reality  possible.  Moral  personality  is  thus  the  noumenal  subject  of  moral 
law,  the  universal  will  of  rational  beings,  and  implies  freedom  firom  the 
ntechaniam  of  nature  and  membership  of  an  intelli^ble  order,  —  a  kingdom 
of  ends.  It  has,  as  end  in  itself,  absolute  worth,  and  attains  practical  sig- 
nificance as  regulative  maxim  through  the  command  of  duty.  This  idea  is  a 
creation  of  reason  ;  upon  practical  reason,  in  the  last  analysis,  personality 
is  founded.  Out  of  the  animal  man  and  the  man  of  understanding  reason 
makes  the  rational  man,  out  of  the  person  it  makes  the  personality.  Moral 
education  is  education  in  personality.  3.  Yet  the  personality  of  understand- 
ing and  that  of  reason  are  only  two  fundamentally  different  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  being.  Without  the  transcendental  apperception,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  intellectual  personality,  moral  personality  is  unthink- 
able ;  the  personality  of  understanding  is  the  basis  or  presupposition  of  the 
personality  of  reason.  The  recognition  of  this  relation  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  ethical  self,  which  Kant  did  not  see,  would  have  also  resolved 
the  Kantian  dualism  between  reason  and  sensibility.  This  development  of 
the  transcendental  philosophy  was  carried  out  by  Fichte,  in  whose  hands 
the  moral  personality  took  the  place  of  the  Dittg-an-sick,  and  delivered 
philosophy  from  the  agnosticism  of  the  K.  d.  r.  V.  \    % 

Kant's  Influence  in  Theology.     C.  C.  Everett.     New  World,  March, 
1897,  pp.  69-83. 

Kant's  interest  in  religion  is  unmistakable,  and,  as  all  his  speculations 
are  seen  in  their  outcome  to  point  towards  a  reconstruction  of  theology, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  recognize  this  interest 
as  belonging  to  his  fundamental  thought  —  As  a  result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  postulates  which  Kant  employed  in  the  first  two  Critiques,  when 
dealing  with  the  mora!  problem,  the  author  finds  that  these  postulates 
involve  the  following  conclusions;  (1)  If  our  sense  of  the  worth  of 
any  result  be  sufficiently  strong,  we  may  postulate  whatever  is  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  moral  law  may 
be  the  only  thing  that  has  sufficient  worth  for  such  unquestioning 
postulates.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  experience  alone  can  show.  (2) 
Nothing  can  have  any  place  in  theology  which  does  not  represent  some 
vital  interest  in  the  religious  life.  Abstract  dogma  —  merely  intellectual 
acceptance  of  theological  creeds  —  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
faith.  (3)  Religion  is  thus  wholly  a  matter  of  faith.  (4)  Recognition 
of  moral  obligation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  feeling.  (Kant  himself  strenu- 
ously denies  this.)  Kant  has  thus  removed  the  basis  of  religion  from  the 
head  to  the  heart.  (5)  With  Kant  theology  becomes  subjective  rather  than 
objective,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  religion,  rather  than  religion 
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upon  it  —  In  tracing  Kant's  influence  in  later  theological  developments,  the 
author  points  out  that  modem  theol(^  may  be  said  to  have  its  beginning 
in  the  contrasted  works  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher.  Although  Hegel's 
qrstem  seems  so  foreign  to  the  method  of  Kant,  it  was  yet  constructed 
within  the  lines  which  the  latter  laid  down.  It  might  be  said  that  Hegel's 
whole  system  rested  upon  faith;  or  rather,  that  it  was  in  expansion  or  a 
construction  of  f^tb.  Although,  again,  there  is  very  little  similarity  between 
Schletermacher's  sense  of  dependence  of  and  Kant's  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation, both  systems  rest  upon  feeling,  both  reject  whatever  is  not  vital 
to  the  soul's  life,  and  both  are  purely  subjective  and  refuse  all  help  from 
the  intellect  —  The  principles  of  Kant  are  still  more  directly  and  con- 
sdously  applied  by  the  later  theologians  who  form  what  is  known  as  the 
school  of  Ritschl.  To  these  theologians  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  brot^ht  the  feeling  aspect  of  religion  into  prominence.  Their  mis- 
take is  in  denying  any  importance  to  the  other  elements.  When  Chris- 
tiani^  is  wholly  separated  from  philosophy,  from  the  great  movements  of 
history,  and  from  so-called  natural  religion,  it  becomes  somewhat  unreal 
and  ghostly.  The  head  and  the  heart  have  always  worked  together  in  the 
founding  and  upbuilding  of  religion ;  and  they  always  will  thus  work 
together,  so  long  as  religion  shall  endure.  TEC 
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executed  foim,  furnishes  a  most  acceptable  contribution  to  the  psychological 

books  of  reference,  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Arthur  Hehrv  Pierce. 
AuHEKST  College. 

Contemporary  Theology  and  Theism.  By  R.  M.  Wenley,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  formerly  Lecturer  on 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1897,  —  pp.  202. 

Eighty  pages  of  this  little  book  are  devoted  to  a  critique  of  modem  Specu- 
lative theology,  a  study  of  the  Ritschlian  theology  occupies  forty-three 
pages,  while  the  remaining  seventy-three  pages  contain  a  statement  of  the 
theistic  problem.  In  the  first  part,  the  author  subjects  modem  speculative 
theology  to  a  vigorous  analysis.  Casting  into  his  alembic  the  various  philo- 
sophic theologies,  he  separates  the  Hegelian  elements,  and  assigns  them  their 
place  upon  the  Right  or  Left  of  the  Hegelian  centre.  The  influence  of  Hegel  is 
so  ubiquitous  and  productive  in  speculative  theology,  that,  in  tracing  it  in  the 
writings  of  Pfleiderer,  Caird,  and  others,  the  author  makes  a  large  part  of 
his  book  a  study  of  Hegel.  With  much  sobriety  of  thought  he  appreciates 
the  Hegelian  factor  in  contemporary  discussion,  and  points  out  the  reasons 
for  enduring  gratitude  to  Hegel  for  lifting  philosophy  above  materialistic 
assumptions,  for  rescuing  theology  from  mechanical  views  of  the  world,  and 
giving  us  in  place  of  them  the  inspiring  doctrine  of  divine  immanence. 
Professor  Wenley  is  not  content  with  a  criticism  of  the  formal  weakness  of 
the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  but  discusses  all  that  is  impressive  and  inspiring  in 
the  truth  of  the  divine  immanence.  He  severely  deprecates,  however,  the 
intoxication  to  which  some  of  the  Neo-Hegelians  have  yielded  in  their  resort 
to  the  Hegelian  fountain.  As  others  have  done,  he  reminds  us  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  pantheistic  and  monotheistic  tendencies  in  Hegel, "  ending, 
unfortunately,  in  a  comparatively  complete  victory  for  the  former."  The 
identification  of  God  with  the  world,  in  which  his  self-conscious  revelation 
proceeds,  lowers  him  to  the  individual  defects  of  man.  Thus,  in  levelling 
up  everything  to  God,  Hegel  loses  all  the  significance  of  the  divine  Idea, 
"  A  God  who  is  anything,  may,  on  closer  inspection,  turn  out  to  be  a  sus- 
piciously easy  anagram  for  nothing."  Hegel,  Professor  Wenley  shows,  is 
to  be  condemned  for  treading  the  high  a  priori  road ;  yet  he  seeks  in  the 
world-process  a  too  exhaustive  disclosure  of  the  Idea,  and  thus  the  Absolute 
vanislits  in  blank  sameness.  The  same  is  true  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Bradley,  whose  book  "  should  be  entitled  The  Disappearance  of  Reality." 

The  atmosphere  of  tins  little  book  is  invigorating  ;  points  of  identity  and 
difference  in  the  theologies  are  skilfully  seized  ;  main  currents  of  thought 
are  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  multitude  of  tributarj-  streams,  and  if  some  of 
the  theologians  may  demur  to  being  assigned  with  such  unhesitating  pre- 
cision to  the  new  Right  or  new  Left,  they  m.iy  yet  accept  the  comparative 
truthfulness  of  the  portrait  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  criticism. 
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la  the  concluding  chapter, "  The  Final  Idealism,"  the  author  animadverts 
upon  the  st3tt;meitts  of  Mr.  Italfour,  and  contends  that  re.ison  is  neither  tn 
conflict  with  nuthorit}-,  nor  inferior  to  it  in  its  claims  upon  our  thcoloi^cal 
beliefs.  The  theologian  is  justly  concerned,  not  to  emphasise  the  difference, 
but  to  show  wherein  the  oneness  of  reason  and  autliorily  conoisu.  In 
reality,  Mr.  Balfour  himself  in  substance  concedes  that  our  beliefs  we  not 
*'  mere  otiose  acquiescence^,"  but  thai  the  Reality  liehind  our  ethical  needs 
Is  to  be  accepted  as  highest  Trulli  monUcatcd  in  our  ideals. 

Charles  Melles  Tyler. 


Tkt  Dis€li>tures  cf  ihe  Vmifrsai  Myiierits.     By  SOLOMON  J.  Silbes- 
STEJX.     New  Vork,  Philip  Cowen,  i8(j6. — pp.  viii,  297. 

Respect  not  ooly  ior  names  like  those  of  Professors  James,  Ladd,  and 
Royce,  which  stand  as  vouchers  for  the  philosophical  interest  of  the  book. 
but  also  for  the  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  courage,  and  the  sircnuousncss  of 
thought  which  aremnnifeat  throughout  the  book  itself,  contends  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  (or  tA  Icaai  of  the  reviewer)  with  impatience  of  the  unconven- 
tiooality  ci  the  author's  entire  method,  and  what  might  be  called  the  un- 
docility  of  his  attitude  towards  ihe  invisters  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
The  book  ia  like  a  relic  of  an  earlier  century,  — a  survival  of  t!ie  days  of 
a  priori  system-building,  Professor  Jnmes  writes  to  the  author:  "  You  are 
really  a  first  cousin  of  Spinoia,  and  it  you  had  written  your  system  then, 
it  is  very  likely  that  I  might  now  be  3tud)-3ng  it  with  students,  jusi  aa 
Spinoin's  now  is  studied."  But  the  great  systems  o£  the  pnit  were  organi- 
cally related,  if  only  by  antithesis,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  fceneral 
thought  and  experience  of  their  age.  The  present  work  st.^nds  out  in 
lonely  isolation,  and  its  gcncalog}'  is  impossible  to  trace.  Still,  if  the 
reader  will  lend  the  author  his  mind  for  the  time,  and  will  forget  certain 
idloxyncrafies  which  are  partly  linguistic  (the  book  is  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  it  would  -ippcir.  by  the  author  himself)  and  partly  tempcramcnul, 
he  will  not  go  Yvithout  his  reward.  It  is  refreshing,  if  also  somewhat 
baMng,  to  accompany  such  an  independent  mind  on  Its  lonely  journey 
through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe,  and  even  into  the  presence  of  the 
Absolute.  For,  in  opposition  to  the  positivism  of  the  present  age,  the 
author  holds  that  knowledge  absolute  is  not  denied  to  man.  It  is  in 
the  intrcpidit>'  of  liis  spirit  and  the  a  priori  character  of  his  method  that 
he  stands  nearest  to  Spinoza.  His  system  itself  is  only  distantly  related  to 
S[riROxa's,  and  reminds  one  more  of  Jacob  BOhtnc.  It  is  an  absolute 
Idealism,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  Mysticism,  the  logical  method 
notwithstanding.  Starting  with  a  vindication  of  the  Platonic  and  Scholastic 
doctrine  of  Realism,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  assertion  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  all  existence  in  flod.  Such  a  comprehension  ol  the  Many  in  tlic 
One  b  "the  true  wisdom  of  the  mind,"  which  delivers  us  from  the  Dlusory 
scosc-koawlcdge   of   "individual   objects   in   their  particularized  states." 
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"  We  can  have  no  knowledKc  of  the  real  nature  oi  any  compound  object, 
eren  ta  its  angularity,  as  it  Appears  before  us,  iKforc  wc  haTC  a  pure 
intellectual  conception  of  universal  exisunce  in  general"  (p.  i;).  »We 
thus  arriTc  at  a  new  coiiclu&ion,  —  tliat  the  human  intenigence  U  idcnticaQ}- 
the  same  vHtb  the  one  Absolute  Knowledge"  (p.  3t).  Extension  (or  mat- 
ter and  force)  is  not  an  attribute  of  God,  but  the  aclualiution  of  an  image 
in  the  divine  mind.  *'Thu>,  Absolute  I nUllectuality  is  the  Intellectual 
Beti^  of  the  universe"  (p.  27).  "llie  Being  of  Intellectuality  orbich  is 
Absolute  Wisdom,  ctcmal  and  unchangeable  Truth,  contains  within  itself 
all  the  compound  objects  that  vrcrc,  that  arc,  and  that  ever  shall  be  in 
mamftsltd  existence  — in  one  absolute  uUat  exigence.  Absolute  Wts- 
doni  is  the  at>stract  image  of  the  whole  uaiverae  in  general,  and  tUb  u  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  therefore,  which  are  the  laws  of 
Wisdoai,  coDstitutc  the  everlasting  general  ciistcncc  in  the  Being  of  Intcl- 
lectu.ility  itself,  from  which  the  univerM  as  a  whole,  in  its  potential  state 
and  In  its  manifestation,  is  an  Absolute  Kmanaiion,  through  an  absolute 
one  inlcllcclual  cause  of  tlie  Absolute  Intellectuality"  (i>P-6l>^0-  The 
aceount  of  this  ■  Emanation '  is  singularly  obscure.  ■•  The  Cogitation  oecil> 
laics  from  one  infinity  to  the  other  in  the  Intellectuality;  and  oscillating 
from  ODC  infinity  of  the  inlinitc  number  into  the  other  in&nity  of  the  in- 
fiaite  Inferences,  and  oscillating  again  from  Ow  Inliolty  of  the  Infinite  infer- 
ences into  die  other  infinity  of  the  infinite  number,  produces  Intctlfeitial 
Wavts  in  the  whole  Intellcctu-ility,  through  which  an  infinite  InttiUit-at 
Light  ra,(liatcs  and  photographs  a  Spin'lual  Substantt  qu^ilified  to  the 
Intellectuality  in  which  all  mental  imagca /djj  <?-'(r n/ ^nfr  in  an  absolute 
generality  from  their  ideaitstie  staU  In  the  Absolute  Intellectuality  into 
a  poUntial  Halt  in  this  Spiritual  Substance.  This  Spiritual  Substance  I 
call  the  Universal  (or  Abtohiie)  Essence  "  {pp.  63,  64).  The  necessity  of 
this  Emanation  the  Author  calls  t)ie  necessity  of  a  mathematical  inference. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  tlic  'System.'  The  greater  part  ol  the  book  is  occupied 
with  a  criticism  —  of  course,  from  the  author's  own  point  of  view —  of  the 
historical  systems  of  phi]oso]>hy  and  of  current  scientific  coiic<-])ls.  While 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  Intter  lield  are  very  »tarliiiig  (such 
as  the  invalidating  of  the  Law  of  Gnivitailon).  the  Insight  ^own  in  (he 
criticism  of  philosophical  systems  is  very  considerable.  r    e 
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GruadUgung  /iir  dne  ttioderne  frakHt^h-^thiscke  Lthensantthauung 
{naticnale  undideaU  Sisitnlthrf').   Von  Dr-  Jokaknes  Unold.     Leip- 

lig,  S.  Hirzcl,  1S96.  —  pp.  xviii,  393. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  a  pratnical  system  of  ethics 
may  be  formulated  wlilch  shall  be  independent  of  all  theological  dogma, 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and  adcquau  in 
every  respect  for  the  moral  regeneration  and  uplifting  of  society.  Th« 
scheme  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  is  carried  out  with  some  degree  of  sue- 
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ceu:  but  pcrtiaps  the  conclujiionx  rca.c1iC4l  are  not  so  striking  as  is  the 
remarkable  moral  camcBlness  wKich  pervades  the  whole  woik,  aud  rises  al 
tiroes  10  a  lofty  enthutaasm  for  truth  a.iid  goodness. 

The  author  starts  from  the  conviction  thai  ihc  social,  political,  and 
economic  phenomena  oi  present-day  life — and  especially  of  life  in  Ger- 
many —  are  o£  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  very  serious  deiiticncies 
in  the  moral  standard  ol  the  great  majority  of  persons.  He  hohlh  thai 
neither  the  intlueiKe  of  custont  nor  that  of  religion  is  such  as  cnn  be 
mated  to  supply  and  enforce  such  a  standard,  and  that  the  establishing  of 
iB«n]ity  on  a  firm  and  trustworthy  basis  is  essential  for  the  safety  and 
future  progress  of  society.  Furthermore,  the  teaching  of  a  rational  and 
practical  morality  must  be  made  a  rccogniicd  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  may  become  Icavt-ned  by  it. 
The  aim  of  tlic  moral  life,  as  conceived  by  the  aiiihor,  Is  well  indicated 
by  tlie  motto  taken  from  Htrbart :  "  itesscrc  Zeitcn  durcli  besscrc 
Menscheii."  Through  the  instnicnentaliiy  of  free,  raitonal.  and  moralited 
personalities  the  community,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  humanity-.  Is  to 
be  raised  to  a  higher  level.  Ndther  egoism  nor  altniism  is  to  be  rdied  on 
for  this  purpose.  Pure  egoism  is  unmoral,  and  pure  altruism  is  impracti- 
cable and  irratioaal ;  but  the  true  force  is  found  in  auch  an  enlightened 
recognition  of  the  mutual  claims  of  the  self  and  of  others  as  constitutes  an 
■ethical  socialism,'  which  Is  presented  in  strong  contrast  to  the  so-called 
'  social  democracy  '  with  which  Dr.  Unotd  has  hlitc  sympathy.  He  insists 
strongly  on  (he  desirability  of  estahlinhing  ethics  on  :i  bisls  independent 
of  supernatural  sanction,  but  be  recognites  tlie  need  of  strong  social,  legal, 
and  political  sanctions.  In  his  view  of  the  state  as  the  external  embodi- 
ment and  realisation  of  morality,  the  author  differs  litdc  from  Hegel.  In 
general,  his  attitude  in  regard  to  existing  institutions  and  current  moral 
I  judgmsnis  is  distinctly  conserv.iiive.  This  is  noticeable  in  his  references 
to  the  marriage  relation  and  the  family,  hi»  statements  in  this  connection 
are  perhaps  true,  but  they  are  certainly  trite.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
sign  of  the  interest  in  ethical  subjects  which  has  so  noticeably  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  As  an  attempt  to 
bring  theoretical  ethics  into  touch  with  the  practical  problems  of  life,  it  has 
a  value  of  Its  own.     The  style  is  at  times  a  little  diffuse,  and  more  than  a 

^*f*  **■>■■  £.    RITCHIE. 


GrundtSgt  dtr  wisSfnschaflUfhen  muf  tethnisctien   Ethik.     Von  Dr. 
Fred  Bo^j.     LcipEig,  Williclm  Enyclmann,  1896.—  pp.  16G. 

Thb  is  eiidently  a  dissertation  presented  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

liiknophy  at  Leipiig.     Fart   I,  which  deals  with  the  'sclenliiif  *  pan  of 

^the  subject,  presents  In  outline  Wundt's  well-known  theory-  of  morals,  and 

is  chiefly  intetesung  as  evidence  that  the  Leipzig  philosopher  has  succeeded 

In  iaducing  another  human  being  to  join  him  in  burning  incense  to  that 
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nwtaphj-sical  monstrosity,  the  CttammPmitU.  Pan  II,  the  "  technical  ** 
portion,  occopjiog  about  ihree-rourths  of  the  book,  considers  the  varkrw 
means  by  which  the  individual  may  be  trained  to  devotion  to  the  Wundtian 
deity.  The  following  is.  on  tiie  wholt,  a  fair  sample  of  the  method  cA 
trcalniGnt.  Since  iohcriUDcc  t>la>'s  su  great  a  part  in  dctermlaing  the  char- 
acter of  a  given  i^neralion,  it  ia  of  the  highest  hnponance  that  only  the 
ethically  'tillcsi'  should  marry.  After  a  review  of  the  principal  condi- 
tioos  which  determine  the  selection  of  a  male,  the  author  decides  that  upon 
the  whole  the  end  in  view  will  be  best  attained  if  lore  determloe  the  choice. 
But  since  *>  woman  loves  him  whom  she  ha«  been  taught  to  love,  or  bim  of 
whom  she  thinks  her  companions  will  envy  her  the  possession,"  she  must 
be  taught  what  qualities  in  the  other  sex  arc  to  be  admired  and  what  repro 
bated,  in  order  that  none  but  strictly  virtuous  males  may  tind  it  pos^ble  to 
win  a  wife.  To  the  many  Interesting  ({uenes  which  this  propoeitioD  sog- 
geats.  Dr.  Bon  unfortunately  supplies  us  with  no  answer. 

Fkan'k  Cuathak  Smahf. 


Esprits  logiqtustttsfritifaux.   Par  Fr.  Pauluan.  Paris,  F^Ux  Alcan, 
1896.  —  pp.  360. 

This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  intellectual  types  which  the  author 
proposes  to  publish  ;  it  is  an  elaborate  sttidy  of  individual  psycholog}-,  with 
reference  to  the  form  rather  than  the  content  of  thought.  The  author  docs 
not  attempt  a  systematic  cUssIticaiion  of  minds,  but  rather  an  analysis  of 
feacral  types,  several  of  which  may  be  illuatrated  in  onv  individual. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  men  are 
classified  according  to  the  relative  independence  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  rel.ative  mhordination  of  one  to  the  other.  The  author  seems  to  assume 
that  feeling  is  the  primitive  function  of  mind,  and  explains  in  great  detail 
how  the  intellect  may  become  supreme.  In  the  classification  of  logical 
minds  which  follows,  the  first  tj-pe  discussed  is  that  o£  equilibrium.  Bat 
we  are  not  told  why  equilibrium  may  be  predicated  only  of  logical  minds. 
Next  come  the  rcasoners  of  different  grades.  Here  again  the  reader  looks 
In  vain  for  the  difftrtnlia  of  this  species,  for  the  author  fails  to  show  why 
the  rcasoncr  is  necessarily  deficient  in  equilibrium.  BelonjinR  to  the  third 
type  are  the  eslremrnts,  men  whose  ideas  arc  governed,  as  it  were,  by  one 
or  more  conceptions  or  belief ».  Lastly,  wc  have  the  specialists,  charac* 
tcriicd  by  special  or  partial  equilibrium.  Tlicsc  may  rcsKm  weU  on  some 
subject  with  which  they  are  especially  acquainted.  The  tliird  and  best 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  illogical  minds.  These  are  divided  into  three 
classes  :  fvt9X,  fallacious  reasoners  proper,  that  is,  those  incapable  of  logical 
thought ;  secondly,  those  whose  environmcni  gives  rise  to  con.iradictory 
jdcaa  which  coexist  in  a  kind  of  inferior  equilibrium  ;  and  lasdy,  the  puerile 
and  frivoloux,  who  siiffc^r  more  from  lack  of  Ideas  and  incapacity  (or  volun- 
tary attention  and  abstract  thought.     The  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  fal- 
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Ucious  reasoners  are  detcrmicnl  largely  by  prejudice  aad  emotioaal  bias. 
Even  men  of  intellectual  tastes  may  come  under  this  category.  Other  (alia- 
dou3  icasoncrs  suffer  from  a  dciicicDCj-  of  directing  ideas.  But  wc  arc  left 
to  guess  why  inability  to  reason  may  be  due  to  an  absence  of  "  directing^ 
ideas."  In  UiscuMtiiig  the  tliird  or  frivolous  tj-pe.  which  is  pregminently 
fgminuiCi  tlic  author  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  tlie  mental  diflcrencex 
due  to  sex.  Fallacious  rcasoncrs,  he  thinlu,  arc  found  more  often  among 
men  than  among  women. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  M.  I'aulhan's  work  is  disappointing.  1'hc  author 
aims,  above  all  tilings,  at  systemattzaiion  ;  he  seems  not  to  realixe  that  a 
book  without  iheO'ries  can  be  scientific.  Nor  are  his  iticorettcal  diacua^ons 
of  much  value  in  themselves.  The  book  abounds  in  questionable  assump- 
tions, the  author  calmly  ignoring  all  views  not  in  liarmony  with  his  own. 
I'his  is,  perhaps,  bc«t  siiown  in  his  treatment  of  feeling  and  ihoughL 
Moreover,  as  in  many  books  of  the  kind,  what  appear  to  be  profound 
explanations,  prove  upon  exaoiinalion  to  be,  in  many  cases,  but  revived 
metaphors  of  the  old  psychology.  Ttnw,  in  describing  the  proec££  by 
which  thought  becomes  iudcjieiident  of  feeling,  the  author  tellK  us  thnt 
"once  detached  from  dcnire  ttic  idea  Irics  to  develop,  and  create  about 
it  Dthen  like  itself."  The  literary  method  employed  in  tWa  investigation, 
moreover,  could  not  but  be  barren  of  results.  A  work  o£  this  kind  should 
be  based  on  systematic  observation,  unadulterated  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
If  wh»t  is  really  suggestive  and  intereiitlng  in  the  book  hail  been  expressed 
more  briefly,  it  could  liave  been  read  more  caatly  and  profitably. 

Haxqld  GRiFPlKa 


Le  mottt'cmeat  positiviite  et  la  conception  soctohgigut  Ju  monde.    Par 
Alfred  Fouili^e.    Parie,  Filix  <\lcan,  1896,  —  pp.  379. 

This  work,  as  the  title  suggests,  contains  botli  .1  review  of  the  posidve 
movemciil  and  an  urgumerii  for  the  sociological  view  of  the  world.  It  forms 
the  necessary  complement  of  the  author's  work  devoted  to  a  study  of  tite 
idealistic  movement,  ajid  is  the  second  part  of  his  writings  upon  the  direc- 
tion and  results  of  contemporary  philosophy.  The  wn  and  scope  of  the 
book  is  "  to  show  that,  in  their  final  conclusions,  po«tivism  and  idealism  are 
'■reconcilable."  The  two  movements,  the  idealistic  and  the  posiciviatic  or 
empirical,  appear  to  the  author  lo  be  moving  towards  the  same  results,  iMth 
theoretically  and  practically  :  they  will  end  by  uniting  in  a  wider  view  of 
humanity  and  the  world.  "  Idealism  is  the  necessary  complement  of  poisi- 
tivistn.  The  positivism  of  Comte,  the  evolutionism  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
the  idealism  of  Kant  and  Ifcgel,  arc  perfectly  rcconciJablc "  <p.  357).  In 
establishing  the  foregoing  thesis,  IVofcssor  Fouili^e  has  made  not  only  1 
critical  examination  of  numerous  philosophical  systems  and  doctrines,  bat 
be  Has  also  elaborated  his  own  philosophical  creed,  the  IcAding  features  of 
which  are  here  briefly  sketched.     First,  the  author  would  extend  the  Idea  of 
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•ocietf  to  the  wltole  wodd,  sad  My  that  exiftleacc  hscU  w  social,  and  that  the 
wdvene  Is  an  ia&iihe  sode^.  The  forces  and  U«i  operative  to  sode^ 
ficcm  to  fandsh  a  caaiparauvxl]r  afaaple  t>-pc  ol  what  is  found  b  the  world 
as  a  whole.  The  sodok^ical  theory  is  pref  enble  to  the  mechanical,  because 
the  latter  ghres  aakj  am  abnnct  view  of  things,  taluD^  into  account  tncrely 
^MOtitatiM  reUlioaft  in  »pscc  and  time.  "  The  biolccical  cooccplioo  of  the 
mii»OTe  as  an  orgaiusm  is  better  tban  the  mechaoical;  but  the  idea  of  life 
which  it  siq>plies  is  rcaolvcd  into  the  laechaiiJcal  idea  of  nioreiii«at  and  the 
p«ycholo^cal  idea  of  sppetidoa."  When  one  renienbefs  the  hace  which 
envelops  ibe  word' society.'  ooe  must  feet  thai  clear  and  fuU  definition  at  this 
word  would  aid  (rcatly  in  gcttinjc  to  tlic  ccotial  poiat  of  tbc  author's  ontol- 
ogy. As  a  second  main  feature  of  the  author's  phtlotophy,  one  may  note 
"  the  sabMitution  ot  the  view,  that  all  bcines  are  penetrable  aitd  In  commti- 
nication,  for  tlie  Lcibmtzian  doctriae  of  the  impesetrabiliiy  of  all  thin^" 
Tbe  corollary  ol  this  is  the  theory  that,  fundamentally,  the  mnltiplicity 
of  indi^-idoals  is  a  unity.  "  Monism  is  the  final  point  ol  view,  of  which 
ph>-S4cal  atomism  and  psychical  raonadisra  are  the  preparatiom  "  (Introd^ 
p.  1 1).  The  third  Imporunt  step  b  to  make  wiD  the  ioner  csscocc  of  the 
world.  "  Philosophy  will  see  in  pin-sical  energy  the  external  expression  of 
psychical  energy,  that  is,  of  will,  which  is  umnipreseni,  and  constitutive  of 
reality  iucif"  <Ir.tn>d.,  p.  ll).  ^    ^    M^^^^^ 


Lt  bitn  et  It  mat.  Ettai  tur  la  merait  tonsiJliic  amme  sotiolffgit  pre- 
miirt.  Par  E.  de  Korhrtv,  professeur  i  runivcr»u!  noavdle  de 
Uruxcllcs.     Paris,  F^x  Alcan.  1896.  —  pp.  xxlr,  237. 

Lt  hitH  *t  U  iHttl  \%  the  rirxt  of  a  projected  series  of  four  or  five  volumes, 
wliich  together  will  make  up  a  work  10  l>e  called  L'/tAi^ue.  The  title  of 
the  initial  volume  ia  ccrt&iuly  misleading.  I.idle  is  said  about  good  and 
evil,  bcj-ond  a  definition  and  a  siatemenl  that  both  of  these  terms  are  at 
Ijottom  identical.  The  grounds  for  tUb  suqirisiDg  assertion  arc  found  in 
the  fact  that  both  egoism  and  altruism  may  be  at  one  time  bannful  and  at 
another  useful,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  the  immoral  members  of  the 
race  would  gladly  become  paragons  of  virtue,  were  not  sodat  conditions 
such  that  tlicy  can  get  more  of  what  they  want  by  remaining  as  ibcy  are- 
We  are  also  informed  that  morality  means  the  possession  of  such  qualities 
as  fit  die  individual  to  be  a  mcmbcx  of  the  social  organism,  for  which  reason 
ethics  is  really  a  brancli  of  sociology.  The  elucidation  of  these  views 
occupies,  perhaps,  onc-tifth  of  the  book.  The  rcmatnilcr  b  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  ethical  Investigation.  All  possible  schools  of 
moralists,  according  to  our  autlior,  are  reducible  to  three,  namely,  tbe  thco 
logical,  tlie  metaphysical,  and  ilie  scicnliric.  His  definition  of  these  three 
stages  in  thtr  progress  of  human  thought,  wliile  uul  |>rcciKely  identical  with 
that  of  Comle,  ia  merely  a  varinlion  of  (he  famous  theory  aaaoclateil  with 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Posilivism,     All  of  the  prcscnt-day  moralists,  we 
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learn  wilh  ri^ct,  arc  siill  wandering  in  itic  dcscru  ot  llicolugy  or  nieia* 
phy&ics.  Thl»  holds  m  truly  of  the  evolutiooista  as  it  dovs  of  the  otber 
.luUiorities  on  ethics.  For,  as  b  set  forth  l)y  a  process  of  Tcasotiiog  which 
ha»  at  least  the  merit  of  being  surlidcntly  ingenious  to  bcainuaing,  the  cvo 
lutioniBU  are,  properly  speaking,  agnostica,  and  is  not  an  agnoiitic  a  meia- 
physid&n  ?  M.  dc  Robcrty  evidently  looks  upon  himself  as  ilic  Moses  who 
is  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  ;  hut  as  ior  ourselves,  wc  find  it  tmposfiible 
to  share  his  feeling  of  conlideace  in  the  outcome.  p   (-.   ««.«» 


T^  IViii  to  Btiiret-,  and  other  Estays  in  Popuiar  Phihtephy.  By 
William  Jauss.  Longmans,  Orccn  &  Co.,  Kew  Vork,  1697. — pp. 
xvii,  332. 

A  volume  of  addresses  and  aiticlcs  which  have  already  appeared  in 
Tauious  Reviews,  and  whith  express  in  different  relations  the  same  general 
attitude,  described  by  the  aullior  himself  in  tlie  Preface  as  tliat  of  'radical 
empiricbai '  or  '  pluralism.'  "  He  wtio  Ukea  for  his  hyi>othcsis  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  permanent  form  of  the  world  is  what  I  call  a  radical  empiri- 
cist. I''or  him  the  crudity  of  experience  rcmHins  an  eternal  clement 
thereof."  The  essays  arc:  'The  Will  to  Believe';  'U  Life  worth 
Living  ?  ■ ;  '  The  Seniiroenl  of  Raljon.-ility ' ;  '  Kedex  Action  and  Theism '  ; 
■  The  Dilemma  of  Determinism  ' :  '  The  Moral  Philosopher  and  ihc  Moral 
Lffc'i  'Great  Men  and  tbtir  iinvironment' ;  'The  Importance  ol  Indi- 
viduals'; 'On  Some  Hej^liknis';  'What  Psychical  Research  has  accom- 
plished.'    (Review  will  follow.) 


i 


S€(tnt  Aiivances  in  Tkdsdc  Philosophy  0/ Jteitgion.  l)y  James  Likd- 
SAY,  H.D„  B.Sc.,  K.K.S.E.,  Kxambcr  in  the  Philosophy  of  Theism 
to  Che  Associated  Theological  Colleges,  Brtti&li  and  Colonial,  etc. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1S97.  —  |^.  tt-i, 
547- 

The  preface  of  thi*  work  states  that  it  not  only  contends  lor  the  progies- 
siveness  of  theism,  but  "  scclis  more  especially  to  prove  the  actual  prognrs' 
sivcneaa  of  recent  thcistic  thought."  The  mode  pursued  is  criti co-speculative. 
The  author  believes  the  prime  nej;d  of  to-day  to  be  one  of  synthetic  power 
and  constructive  intellect.  He  seeks  to  "write ;»  one  conscious  of  the  evo- 
lutionary atmosphere  in  which  the  thought  of  our  time  lives." 

The  work  con&ists  of  three  divisions, —  Recent  Philosophy  of  Natural 
Theology,  Recent  Philosophy  of  Theism  (God),  and  Recent  Theistic 
Philosophy  "of  Religion  (Man)-,  but  these  divisions  "are  not  meant  to  he 
taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  convenient  general  arrangement,  and  arc 
not  designed  to  convey  that  what  stands  under  any  one  of  these  divisions 
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may  never  have  real  and  intimate  rdatfans  to  dthcr  of  the  odm*  two  dnri- 
^ns.  An  imperial  chord  tabdm  diFoq^  lO,  wUdi  is  that  of  tiiculic 
principle." 

In  the  first  divliion  lome  of  the  preiestdajr  taaka  of  thciMk  philoK^y 
are  pcnnted  out,  and  remarked  upon  in  an  Introductory  Ou^iter,  in  which 
aome  reflecUons  are  o0ered  on  the  qthit,  acope,  and  method  of  Aeiatic 
thought  and  inquiry.  This  Is  followed  by  chapters  on  the  oatnre,  origin, 
and  permanence  of  religirai,  recent  the(^es  on  these  tofto  bdng  referred 
to  and  criticised. 

The  second  diviuon  of  the  work — the  PhUoaophy  of  Thtism — is  perhaps 
die  most  important  of  aU,  dealing  with  the  proofs  iat  the  Being  of  Cod 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  "  believes  the  post-Kantiui  depredation  of 
them  a  huge  speculative  mistake."  BeHdea  separate  charters  on  the  dif- 
ferent theistic  proofs,  tiiere  is  a  long  chapter  on  the  Personalis  of  God,  a 
subject  which  to  the  author  is  of  such  surpassing  importance  that  he  has 
devoted  to  it  a  treatment  different,  in  his  view,  from  what  may  be  found 
anywhere  else.  He  offers  In  this  connection  a  nued  of  praise  to  the  services 
rendered  by  American  thinkers.  The  latest  teleological  and  coamok)gical 
bearings  are  discussed,  and  recent  ontological  speculations  in  Gczmany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Britain  are  surveyed  and  appndsed.  This  brings  us  to 
speak  of  the  third  division. 

Here  we  have  such  themes  as  the  Functions  of  Reason  In  Man,  Person- 
ality in  Man,  the  latest  views  of  Human  Freedom,  the  Reign  of  Law  ia 
Man,  his  redemptive  needs,  his  spiritual  nature,  affinities,  and  goal.  The 
subject  of  the  Personality  of  Man  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  hardly  less 
important  for  theistic  pliilosophj-  than  is  the  Personality  of  God.  The  dis- 
cussion is  brought  up  to  the  Philosophy  of  History  and  Immortality,  and 
these  problems  are  dealt  with  in  their  theistic  aspects  and  relations.  The 
list  of  contents  is  long  and  varied,  and  there  is  a  very  full  index  for  readers. 

The  Author. 

Jlftin's  Place  in  the  Cosmos ;  and  other  Essays.  By  Andrew  Seth, 
1,L,I>.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York,  1897.  —  pp. 
viii,  30S. 

A  collection  of  essays  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  and  other  journals,  all  de.iling  with  the  genera!  sul> 
ject  indicated  by  the  title.  The  essays  are  as  follows:  'Man's  Place  in 
the  Cosmos,"  a  discussion  of  Huxley's  Romanes  Lecture  on  Evolution  and 
Ethies ;  'The  Philosophical  Sciences,'  the  author's  inaugural  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  'the  New  Psychology  and  Automatism';  'A 
New  Theory  of  the  Absolute,'  a  discussion  of  Mr,  Bradley's  Appearance 
and  Reality;  and  'Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Critics',  dealing  with  The  Foun- 
dations of  Belief  .    (Review  will  follow.) 
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The  followinf;  books  have  also  been  re<:Eivcd  : 

Aristoth and  tfu EarlUr  Ptripatetks.  Being  a  translsttioii  from  ZcUcr's 
PMiJ/Mophy  ef  th4  Crttks.  By  B,  V.  C  Costelloe  and  J.  H.  Ml'lKliCAD. 
Two  vols.  Longmans.  Gtccti  &  Co,,  London  and  New  York,  1897. — voL 
i,  pp.  xi,  520 ;  vol,  ii,  pp.  viii,  51:. 

A  Study  e/  Kant's  /*jj'Mf/o^,  with  reference  to  The  Critical  Philosophy, 
Bj  EowAuo  FuAKKUN  BuciiXEK,  Ph.D..  Laocaslcr,  Pa.,  1897. — pp. 
jtiv,  353. 

l/fbtr  pkysis<he  unti  ptychiKkt  Kansaiilat  und  das  i'rintip  dts  psyeh*- 
phyjuihen  ParalUiitmHi,  \'on  Max  Went&cher.  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Banh,  iS(/). 

Vtrsuch  finer  philosophisckcH  SehktiamtheorU.  Von  Dn.  }ohanxes 
Unbeiiaun.    Jena,  G.  Fisclu-r.  —  pp.  ijo. 

Dif  Syllogistic  dfs  Aristotltt.  Voa  Dh.  Heinkich  Maier.  Eister 
Thcil,  Die  logischc  Thcoric  dcs  Urthcils.  —  pp,  x.  214. 

Herhert  sptHtc's  EvolvtiOHstheori*.  Mit  eider  Obersicht  iiber  die 
Geschichtc  dcs  EntwicklungsbcgriRw.  I-D.  Von  George  S.  Paixtek, 
Jciuk  Bcmhard  Vopclius. — pp.  56. 

Gesehichte  dtr  neuern  Philosophie.  Von  KuNO  Fischer.  Jubiliunu- 
ausgabc.     Ersic  Licfcrung.     Heidelberg,  Carl  Wimcr,  1S97. —  pp.  160. 

Cttihiihie  d4r  L«s<i4idee  in  der griechisfhiH  Pkihsopkst.  Voa  Anathdk 
Aall.     I.«ii)dg,  O.  R.  Kei»Ui)i),  iSt/i.  —  p]).  xix,  aji. 

Natur  und  Gestis.  Von  F.  Better.  Bidefdtl  und  Leipzig.  Bclhagen 
und  Klasing,  1897.  —  pp.  461. 

La  cause  premiire.  D'nprfts  Ics  donntfcs  cxptfrimcnlalcs.  Par  ^hile 
FEttKlfiRi:.     Paris.  Alcin,  1897. —  pp,  461. 

Essai  sttr  It  ginie  dans  Fart.     Par  Gabriel  S£ailles.     Paris,  Alcan, 

i897-"Pi».3i3- 

Ettai  mr  Its  foHdeittNti  dt  la  tonHaissatut  mystique.  P&r  E. 
RficSjAC.     Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  306. 

The  Opptsitts  of  the  Universe.  By  Masie  Sands.  New  York,  1897. 
—  PP-  vii,  S7. 

Telepathy  and  the  SubUminai  Self.  By  R.  Osgood  Mason,  A.M.. 
M-D-     New  York,  Henry  Holt  Se.  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  viii,  343. 

Lt  Premtsst  Filosefiiht  del  Socialismo.  Alessandko  Chiaitblli. 
Napoli.  Rcgia  Univeriula,  1897. —  pp.  95. 

Elements  ^/  General  Pkihiophy.  By  Ceobgf.  Croow  Rohektsos. 
Edited,  from  notes  of  lectures,  by  C.  A.  Foley  Rhys  Davids.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1 896^  —  pp.  xvi,  365. 

Notes  on  Childrtx^s  Drawings.  Edited  by  Elmer  E.  Bhowx. 
(University  of  California  Studies,  vol.  ii,  No.  1.)     Berkeley,  1897.  — pp.  75. 

Gtustes  at  the  Riddle  of  Eristeuee,  and  ethif  Essays.  By  GoLDWIN 
SuiTH.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1S97.  —  pp.  viii,  244. 


NOTES. 

VOPROSY  riLosorii  I  fsicbolovil 

V^rvsy  »  the  only  Runlaa  philcnaphkal  periodical  in  etistence.  It  9 
published  b;  the  Moscow  Psychological  SodeQri  and  edited  by  Fnfcsaor  N. 
Grot  and  Mr.  A.  AbrilowoS.  The  periodical  doea  not  belong  exdoatrely 
to  any  phQosophical  tendency,  and  is  ratiier  eclectic  in  its  diaracter. 
The  contents  of  the  September-October  (1896)  nnmber  are  as  fbHovs: 
The  Problems  of  Art,  by  N.  A.  Ivantzoff  ;  The  SSU  of  Descartes  in  Ae 
History  of  the  Phyrical  Sciences,  by  N.  A.  UnofE;  Self-conacionsness  of 
the  Classes  of  Society  in  Social  Progress,  by  L.  £.  Obolensld  ;  The  Bases 
of  Idealism,  by  Prince  S.  N.  Tnibecld ;  The  Moral  Oiganlzation  of 
Humaoity,  by  V.  S.  Solovieff  ;  Descartes  aa  Founder  of  the  FhilosophicBl 
and  Scientific  Notion  of  the  Universe,  by  L.  H.  I^opatin  \_  A  Discussion  of 
the  Article  of  Mr.  Obolenski  (polemic),  by  V.  A.  GoltioS;  The  Thewy  of 
Neurons  and  its  Application  to  the  Explanation  of  Some  Psychical  Phe- 
nomena, by  S.  A.  Suchanofi  ;  Vico,  and  his  Syatem  of  the  PhSosophy  of 
History,  by  A.  K.  Uzivelcgoff;  The  Fourth  InteniatioDal  Congress  of 
Anthropological  Criminologists  in  Geneva,  by  V.  P.  Serijsld ;  Criticism 
and  Bibliography  ;  Notices  and  Remarks  ;  Protocds  of  the  Psychological 
Society,  by  V.  P.  Scrbslci ;  Notices  of  the  Psychological  Laboratoiy  of  the 
Psychiatric  Clinic  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Moscow,  by  A.  A. 
Tokavski, 

In  discussing  the  Problems  of  Art,  N.  A.  Ivantzoff  states  that  notwith- 
standing thdr  formal  similarity,  the  definitions  of  Art  differ  greatly  from 
one  another  in  almost  all  philosophical  systems.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  tliat  nearly  all  philosophers,  instead  of  determining  what  Art  really 
M,  try  to  determine  ivhal  it  should  be.  Therefore  they  obtain,  in  place  of 
tlie  natural  defmition,  a  tcleologicat  one.  The  author,  who  apparently  be- 
longs to  the  Fositivist  school  of  philosophy,  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  general 
notion  of  Art  hy  descriptions  of  different  art-phenomena,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  originate.  Accordingly,  he  begins  with  a  description  of 
the  lowest  stages  of  Art,  and  of  the  most  pronounced  forms  of  Art,  namely, 
sculpture  and  painting.  In  this  way,  he  obtains  the  definition  of  Art  as  a 
product  of  conscious  human  activity,  having  a  spiritual  purpose  to  com- 
municate, and  having  to  express  facts,  feelings,  representations,  and  ideas. 
Art  is  an  especial  kind  of  language.  The  beauty  in  Art  has  only  a  secon- 
dary signification,  namely,  to  attract  attention.  Nature  contains  much 
more  of  beauty  than  Art ;  if  Art  existed  only  for  its  beauty,  it  would  be 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  Art,  as  a  kind  of  language  expressing  things 
impossible  to  communicate  by  means  of   ordinary  language,  has  a  great 
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1  rilCttifieRBC*.  Art  la  not  a  luxnn-,  hui  a  need  ai  social  human  ii»iur«. 
IhiSiar  tbis  definition  the  characterlHlics  of  a  ^wrfect  Ait  are  c:isily  dcrirni, 
for  they  are  the  same  as  Uiosc  of  a  good  aairitivi:.  —  uite}(rity,  organic  anitj", 
clearness,  simplicity,  bcautj-  o(  (ornn,  concrctencss,  exactitude  or  irulhful. 
nesa  lo  nature  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tlic  form  of  any  content,  and  lastly 
the  impregnation  of  the  work  by  the  subjective  charae (eristics  of  the  artist. 
In  ev«ry  epocli  only  those  kinds  of  an  can  Oouri&h  which  are  adapted  to 
express  the  feelings  and  ideas  o£  tlic  cxiating  society. 

N.  A.  Umoff  investigates  the  physical  theories  of  Dcacartes.  and  finds 
many  relationships  between  tliciti  and  the  modern  physical  and  medianicaJ 
theories  of  Hcrtx. 

U.  Obolenski's  article  is  based  on  the  paper  of  M.  S.  Finana,  which 
deals  with  the  quejition  of  AntericaJi  labor  unions  and  trusts.  From  the 
fact*  contained  in  this  paper,  M.  Obolcnski  derives  thelawxof  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  social  consciousness.  According  to  llie  author,  tlie  fir»t  stage 
in  the  dndopmeut  of  class  feeling  in  tlic  individual  manifests  itself  by  the 
formatian  of  rather  remote  social  ideak  of  agviieral  humanitarian  character. 
This  stage  is  followed  by  one  which  prcaeats  a  narrow  circle  of  ideas  of  ao 
economic  and  professional  character,  after  which  comes  again  an  e)>och  of 
more  general  ideals,  derived  this  time  from  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  com- 
mon human  interests  and  feelings. 

M.  Salovieff  is  one  of  the  few  original  Russian  philosophers.  Both 
his  theory  and  method  have  the  peculiar  Russian  characteristics.  His 
philosophy  is  a  kind  of  mystical  explanation  of  Greek  Catholicism, 
written  in  a  ver^'  beautiful,  elevated  style,  full  of  rhetorical  flowers, 
and  with  a  wonderful  abundance  of  language.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  his  theses,  but  derives  them  directly  from  hia  feelings,  in  the 
present  article  he  says  that  there  is  needed  the  conscious  tnoial  organtia- 
lion  ol  humanity  in  the  name  of  the  only  and  absolute  Goodness,  fie  does 
not  advocate  the  annihilation  of  the  single  nations,  but  the  cooperation  cf 
them  all,  tending  lo  one  high  moral  purpose,  and  based  upon  the  worship  of 
the  past.  According  to  Salovieff,  all  morality  originate*  in  the  conservative 
instinct,  the  lore  of  ancestors.  Some  of  lii.i  views  concerning  the  family 
recall  tiie  theory  of  Tobtoi ;  fur  example,  hb  bulicf  that  the  higliest  stage 
of  morality  in  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes  will  be  followed  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  reproduction. 

A.  A.  Tokarski  gives  an  account  of  the  work  don*  In  the  psycho-physical 
laboratory  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Moscow. 
The  most  important  fact  noted  is  the  discovery  that  the  representations  of 
things  are  ehange<I  in  the  memory  immediately  after  the  received  perception, 
and  that  tlic  perceived  colors  appear  la  memory  lighter,  while  the  size  of  an 
object  appears  in  memory  smaller,  —  the  last  fact  being  opposed  to  tlie 
resullx  obtained  by  N'.  Warren  and  W.  Sciiaw, 

The  Moscow  Psychological  Society  aunounccs  a  prize  of  looo  roubles 
given  by  D.  Stolipin  for  a  thesis  oa  tlie  foDoMrin;  subject :  ■<  A  critical 
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iavestigatimi  of  the  thesis  of  A.  Comte  coDcening  the  spontaneoos  ccdnd- 
dence  of  the  primary  laws  of  inoisanic  nature  with  the  chief  lam  of  oiguiic 
life,  and  concerning  the  taidency  of  all  bunan  knowledge  toward  a  logical 
and  scieotific  uiUty."  The  woric  must  be  written  in  Rmdan,  and  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  t^  Jan.  i,  1900.  j  yLohis 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  William  WaUace,  Whyte's  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosc^hy  In  the  Univeru^  of  Oxford.  Professor  Wallace's 
death  was  the  resalt  of  a  bicycle  accident  on  February  18.  A  native  of 
Fifeshire,  Mr.  Wallace,  after  taUng  the  regular  undergraduate  course  at  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  went  up  to  Oxford,  attaching  himself  to  Balliol 
College.  He  was  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton,  and,  hi  1882,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Chair  of  the  late  T.  H.  Green.  Two  yeara  ago  he  delivered 
the  Gifford  Lectures  before  the  Unlverdty  of  Glasgow.  He  was  eariy 
recogniud  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  H^;d[an  schotd,  and  his 
translation  of  Hegel's  Lo^,  published  in  1874,  did  much  to  extend  the 
study  of  Hegd  in  England  and  America.  A  revised  edition  of  tiiis  wmlc 
appeared  in  1892,  and  in  1894  a  new  editbn  of  the  ProUgamena,  so  extended 
as  to  require  a  volume  for  themselves.  Mr.  Wallace  also  published  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  an  English  translation  with  introductory  essays,  1894 ; 
Kant,  in  Blaclcwood's  Philosophical  Classics,  1882  ;  SchopenkaM4r,  1890 ; 
Epicureanism,  in  the  Chief  Ancient  Philosophies,  1880.  The  last  work 
gives  clear  indications  of  its  author's  schoUrly  understanding  of  ancient,  as 
well  as  modem,  philosophy.  All  his  writings  are  marked  by  an  unusual 
grace  of  style. 

Ill  commemoration  of  Professor  Kuno  Fischer's  Doctor-Jubildum,  which 
\i3.%  celebrated  in  March  of  this  year,  the  publishers  of  the  GeschichU  der 
iieucren  Philosophie  have  bej^n  the  issue  of  a  '  jubilee  edition '  of  this 
great  work  in  nine  volumes.  The  work  is  to  appear  monthly  in  forty  parts, 
whicli  may  be  purchased  separately.  The  appearance  for  the  first  time  of 
^'olume  VIII,  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  will  awaken  much 
interest. 

John  Grier  Hibben,  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  in  Princeton  Universit)', 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Stuart  Professorship  of  Logic  in  that  University 
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WE  must  not  look  for  perfect  continuity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Utilitarianism,  even  after  the  doctrine  had  once 
been  clearly  enunciated.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
of  the  Utilitarian  school,  Tucker  and  Paley,  were  destined  to 
carry  out,  almost  to  the  letter,  the  scheme  of  moral  theory 
which  Gay  had  outlined  in  his  "  Preliminar>'  Dissertation"  of 
1 731;  but  the  next  writer  standing  for  the  'greatest  happi- 
ness '  principle  appears  to  owe  nothing  to  Gay.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  far  as  formative  influences  are  concerned,  Hume  seems 
to  have  taken  his  starting-point  in  Ethics  from  those  who,  like 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutchcson,  had  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
'  moral  sense.' 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  Hume  was  himself  a  'moral 
sense"  philosopher.  Quite  as  much  as  anything  else,  his 
object  was  to  show  that  what  the  •  moral  sense '  writers  had 
professed  to  explain  by  merely  referring  to  a  supposed  '  faculty,' 
could  really  be  explained  in  a  scientific  way,  according  to  the 
most  general  principles  of  human  nature.  Still,  his  primary 
contention  was  that  morality  was  founded,  not  on  •  reason/  as 
he  cxpreswcd  it,  but  on  'sentiment*;  that  our  starting-point 
in  ethical  discussions  must  always  be  the  fact  of  our  approval 
of  moral  actions,  ^a  fact  which  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
be  explained  on  purely  rational  principles.  In  emphasizing 
'feeling'  at  the  expense  of  'reason,'  Hume  was  clearly  with 
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the  <  moral  sense  *  writers,  and  it  is  fair  to  aaauinc  tliat  he  was 
historically,  as  well  as  logically,  related  to  them  in  this  respect. 

Although  Hume's  writings  are  so  much  better  known  at 
first  hand  than  those  of  Cumbcriand  and  Gay, —  the  only  two 
of  his  Knglish  predecessors  who  can  really  be  said  to  have 
stated  the  Utilitarian  principle,  —  it  is  more  difficult  than 
might  be  supposed  to  present  his  views  on  Ethics  in  a  way  to 
leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding.  In  the  6rst  place,  one 
has  to  keep  in  mind  Hume's  relation  to  the  'moral  sense' 
school,  and  avoid  attributing  cither  too  much  or  too  little 
importance  to  this  relation;  and,  in  the  second  place, — what 
is  much  more  important. — one  has  to  decide,  after  the  most 
careful  examination  and  comparison,  whether  one  shall  accept 
his  earlier  or  hus  later  treatment  of  Ethics  as  the  more  ade- 
quately representing  his  system. 

As  regards  Hume's  relation  to  the 'moral  sense'  philosophers, 
little  need  be  said  at  present.  It  is  worth  noticing,  howc^'er. 
that  the  apparently  complex  character  of  his  ethical  system 
has  led  some  to  believe  that  its  general  drift  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  that  to  the  end  it  holds  a  rather  close 
relation  to  the  'moral  sense'  ethica.'  This  view  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  no  means  correct;  but,  as  the  mistake  is  a  natural 
one,  a  comparison  may  prove  helpful.  In  the  case  of  Hutche- 
son,  we  found  a  moralist  whose  doctrine  could  hanlly  be 
understood  without  comparing  it  carefully  with  the  'greatest 
happiness '  principle.  At  the  same  time,  we  found  that,  in  its 
general  tendency,  it  was  radically  distinct  from  that  principle. 
Exactly  the  opposite,  it  seems  to  me,  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Hume.  While  he  certainly  was  influenced  by  the  '  moral 
sense"  writers,  'utility'  is  with  him  by  no  means  a  subsidiary 
principle,  as  with  Hutcheson,  but  incontestably  the  basis  of 
h)3  whole  ethical  system.  This  is  a  dogmatic  statement ;  but 
its  truth  will,  I  think,  become  abundantly  plain  as  we  proceed 
with  our  examination  of  Hume's  treatment  of  Ethics. 


'  See.  f^..  Tiofettor  Hyftlop'n  Eirmtnts  ef  Elhttu^-^A.  aiso.tota  much  more 
guard«d  stateiD«iil,  tvfcrring  uiily  Vt  lbs  later  form  of  Hume's  ethical  theory,  m* 
Mr.  Sclbj-Bifgc's  Iniroelnccinn  lo  his  cdiiiun  of  Hume's  Enfairitt,  p.  xxvL 
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The  second  difficulty  which  we  noticed,  that  regarding  the 
two  forms  in  which  Hlihc  has  left  us  his  ethical  theory, 
requires  more  immediate  and  altogether  more  serious  allen- 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  first  treatment  of  Ethics 
appeared  as  Book  III  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  in 
1740,  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  other  two  books. 
The  Inquiry  eoneeming  the  Primiples  of  Morals  did  not  appear 
till  1751,  three  years  after  he  had  published  tht:  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Human  Undcrstandingy  in  which  he  had  presented,  in 
a  more  popular  form,  the  substance  of  Book  I  of  the  Treatist. 
The  story  of  Hume's  chagrin  at  the  poor  reception  which 
his  juvenile  work  met  with,  and  of  his  explicit  repudiation  of 
the  Treatise  in  after  years,  as  not  giving  his  mature  views  on 
philosophical  subjects,  is  too  familiar  to  admit  of  repetition. 
Critics  are  now  perfectly  agreed  that  the  Inquiry  coneerning 
Human  Understanding,  however  superior  in  style  to  the  first 
book  of  the  Treatise,  is  an  inadequate  statement  of  the  author's 
views  on  metaphysics;  and,  since  one  is  bound  to  disregard 
Hume's  own  judgment  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  Book  I 
of  the  Treatise  and  the  corresponding  Inquiry,  it  is  natural 
that  the  Inquiry  concerning  tlie  Principles  of  Morals  should 
have  been  estimated  in  much  the  same  way,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Hume  himself  considered  the  second  Inquiry  as  "  of 
all  [his]  writings,  historical,  philosophical  or  literary,  incom- 
parably the  best."  The  present  tendency  plainly  is  either  (i) 
to  regard  the  two  statements  of  his  ethical  theory  as  practically 
equivalent,  and  therefore  to  prefer  Book  III  of  the  Treatise 
merely  as  historically  prior;  or  (2)  to  hold  that,  in  the  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  as  well  as  in  the  Inquiry 
eoneeming  Human  Understanding,  there  is  an  observable  fall- 
ing off  in  thoroughness  of  treatment  which  is  by  no  means 
compensated  for  by  the  undoubted  improvement  in  style. 

I  cannot  believe  that  either  of  these  views  is  correct.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  his  later  years,  Hume  was 
perfectly  right  in  regarding  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  as 
a  work  abounding  in  serious  defects,  mainly  such  as  betray  the 
youth  of  the  author.     It  is  in  spite  of  these  defects  that  the 
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book  takes  its  place  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  single 
work  in  English  philosophical  literature.  The  common  state- 
ment that  Book  I  of  the  Treatise  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
first  Inquiry  because  it  is  'more  thorough'  — while  perfectly 
true  —  might  be  misleading  to  one  not  equally  acquainted 
with  both  works.  A  great  many  of  the  perversely  subtle  dis- 
cussions in  the  Treatise  which  Hume  ruthlessly  pruned  away 
in  revising  it,  were  not  only  mere  digressions,  tending  seriously 
to  confuse  the  reader,  but  they  were,  in  themselves,  by  no 
means  uniformly  convincing.  To  do  away  with  many  of  these 
discussions  was  in  itseU  a  real  advantage;  but,  unfortunately, 
Hume  was  not  so  much  trj-ing  to  improve  the  book  as  trying 
to  make  it  more  acceptable.  The  result  is  that,  along  with 
what  was  at  once  irrelevant  and  of  doubtful  x'alidity,  he  omitted 
much  that  was  really  essential  to  the  adequate  statement  of 
bis  peculiar  views  on  metaphysics. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  hnd  much  the  same  thing 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Inquiry  comeming  thr  PrineipUt 
of  Morals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  spite  of  what  is 
evidently  the  current  view,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Inquiry  is  not  only  a  clearer,  but  a  better  statement  of 
Hume's  ethical  theory  than  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise. 
Here  the  elimination  has  nearly  always  conduced  to  that  really 
consecutive  treatment  which  is  so  important  in  any  philosophi- 
cal work,  and  nothing  in  the  least  essential  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  seems  to  have  been  left  out.  Much  more  important  for 
us,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  second  Inquiry,  Hume 
docs  away  with  the  one  exasperating  ambiguity  of  his  earlier 
work,  i.e.,  his  treatment  of  'sympathy.'  Other  comparisons 
between  the  Inquiry  and  the  corresponding  book  of  the 
Treatise  will  be  noted,  as  it  becomes  necessary.  This,  how- 1 
ever,  is  50  important  that  we  must  take  account  of  it  at  thej 
very  beginning. 

In  both  the  Treatise  and  the  Inquiry,  —  though  the  order  of 
exposition  in  the  two  works  differs  otherwise,  in  certain 
respects,  —  Hume  begins  with  the  fact  of  moral  approbation. 
He  first  shows — in  the  Treatise  at  considerable  length;   in 
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the  Inquiry  more  briefly,  bul  perhaps  as  cottviiicingly  —  that 
mora!  approbation  cannot  ultimately  be  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  mere  reason.  After  thus  clearing  the  ground,  he 
attempts  to  explain  our  approbation  of  moral  conduct  by  refer- 
ring, not  to  a  supposed  'moral  sense,"  but  to  what  he  assumes 
to  be  the  springs  of  human  action  and  the  determining  effects 
of  human  experience. 

Now  the  important  difference  between  the  standpoint  of 
the  Treatise  and  that  of  the  Inquiry,  just  referred  to,  consists 
in  the  radically  different  answers  given  in  the  two  works  to 
the  question:  What  arc  the  springs  o£  action — the  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  human  nature  ?  In  the  Treatise,  these 
are  held  to  be  (i)  egoism,  (2)  limited  altruism,  and  (3)  "sym- 
pathy.' The  relation  between  them  is  difficult  to  slate  in  a 
few  words,  — ■  indeed,  so  far  as  ■  sympathy '  is  concerned,  diffi- 
cult to  state  at  all,  —  but  Hume's  position  in  the  Treatise 
plainly  is  that  human  nature  is  essentially  egoistic.  As 
regards  altruism,  he  holds  distinctly  that  we  have  no  particu- 
lar love  for  our  fcllow-bcings  as  such.'  Our  limited  altruism 
manifests  itself  only  in  the  case  of  those  standing  to  us  in  the 
closest  relations  of  life,  and  in  a  way  which  does  not  permit  us 
to  suppose  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  human  nature, 
strictly  coordinate  with  the  self-regarding  tendency. 

At  this  point  Hume  employs  the  rather  mysterious  principle 
of  'sympathy.'  For  him,  in  his  earlier  work,  as  for  many  of 
the  later  empiricists,  •  sympathy  '  is  produced  through  the 
•association  of  ideas,"  His  peculiar  mode  of  explanation  is  as 
follows,  — the  point  being  to  show  that  in  this  case  an  '  idea' 
is  practically  converted  into  an  '  impression.'  The  '  impression 
of  ourselves'  is  particularly  vivid,  and  by  'association'  it  hap- 
pens that  a  corresponding  (though  of  course  not  equal)  vivid- 
ness is  imparted  to  that  which  relates  to  ourselves.  But  other 
human  beings  are  similar  to  ourselves.  This  relation  of  'simi- 
larity' makes  us  vividly  conceive  what  concerns  them,  the  other 
relations  of  'contiguity'  and  -causation'  {i.e..,  kinship  here] 
assisting  in  the  matter.  Thus  our  idea  of  another's  emotion 
'  Tuatitt,  bit.  iii,  pt.  U,  g  L 
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may  become  so  vivid  as  to  give  rise  to  the  same  emotion  in 
ourselv^.'  In  spite  of  its  obvious  ingenuity,  this  explanation 
of  '  sympathy '  hardly  falls  in  with  our  present  modes  of 
thought.  One  readily  sees  that  for  Hume,  as  for  the  Asso- 
ciationist  school  in  general,  'sympathy'  is  left  in  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium^  liable  at  a  touch  to  be  precipitated 
into  egoism  pure  and  simple. 

This  aspect  of  Hume's  system,  in  its  earlier  form,  is  the 
more  confusing  for  the  reason  that  he  never  seriously  attempts 
to  stale  the  relation  between  our  derived  'sympathy'  and  our 
(fundamental)  self- regarding  tendency.  The  result  is  a  degree 
of  theoretical  confusion  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  read  the  Tnatise  vn\.\\  considerable  care.  It  should 
be  observed  that  one  does  not  here  refer  to  the  inevitable* 
ambiguity  of  the  words  'egoism'  and  'altruism,'  as  ordinarily 
used,'  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  Hume  professes  to  explain  — 
almost  in  the  sense  of  explaining  away  —  what  wc  ordinarQy 
understand  by  (general)  ■  sympathy,'  without  anywhere  telling 
us  exactly  what  he  claims  to  have  reduced  it  to. 

If  Hume's  treatment  of  'sympathy"  were  the  same  in  the 
Inqniry  coHitmmg  thf  PrincipUs  cf  Mcrali  as  in  Book  III  of 
the  Treatise,  —  which  is  apparently  the  careless  assumption  of 
those  who  regard  his  position  in  the  two  works  as  identical, — 
we  sho;ild  need  to  examine  the  mysterious  principle  consider- 
ably in  detail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Hume  seems  to 
have  been  keenly  aware  that  his  earlier  treatment  of  '  sym- 
pathy '  was  a  mistake,  and  a  bad  one;  and  he  gives  us  what  he 
would  probably  have  regarded  as  the  best  possible  ajitidote  in 
what  he  says  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Inquiry?  There  he 
means  by  the  word  'sympathy'  nothing  essentially  different 
from  the  general  benevolent  tendency,  the  degree  of  which  he 
shows  his  good  judgment  in  not  attempting  to  define,  but 
which  he  regards  as  the  foundation  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  morality. 

1  See  TrtaUtt,  l)k.  iL,  pt.  i.  j  A. 

^  This  ambiguity,  of  couisc.  depend}  upan  the  unwarnuited  alntraciion  nude 
by  Itione  who  speak  at  il  'egubiui'  and  ■  altruism'  (tood  for  t«o  abMluisly  db- 
linct  IcndsaeiM  of  baman  nature.      *  Sua,  «^.,  %  v,  pt.  ii  ct  itq.;  aba  Appendix  U. 
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The  significance  of  this  change  is  not  easily  to  be  overrated. 
It  does  away  at  once  with  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  theo- 
retical confusion,  and  puts  Hume  on  the  right  track  just  where 
his  historical,  but  not  logical,  successors  —  Tucker,  Palcy,  and 
Bcnlhain — were  destined  to  go  astray.  And  it  must  not  for 
a  moment  be  supposed  that  Hume  is  here  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  contending  for  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  differ 
entiatcd  'altruism'  in  our  human  nature,  as  opposed  to  an 
equally  differentiated  'egoism,'— as  Hutcheson,  for  example, 
had  mistakenly  done.  He  rather  shows  that,  in  the  last 
resort,  this  distinction  resolves  itself  into  an  abstraction,  and 
holds,  in  language  which  Butler  himself  would  have  had  to 
commend:  "Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  selfish  and  social  sentiments  or  dispositions,  they 
are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and  ambitious,  selfish 
and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain."  And  one  is  almost  startled 
at  the  agreement  with  Butler,  when  he  immediately  adds:  ■■  It 
is  requisite  that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some  kind, 
in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  relish  to  the 
objects  of  its  pursuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpose  than 
benevolence  or  humanity." ' 

To  conclude,  then:  in  place  of  the  three  quasi-distinct  (but 
by  no  means  cobrdinate)  principles  —  egoism,  limited  altruism,' 
and  'sympathy'  —  which  had  been  assumed  in  the  Treatise, 
we  have  'sympathy,'  in  the  ambiguous  sense  first  explained, 
stricken  out  in  the  Inquiry,  and  a  human  nature  there  assumed 
which,  as  Hume  sometimes  has  occasion  to  show,  a  pri&ri 
implies  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  the  benevolent  tendency, 
alongside  of  the  equally  essential  self-regarding  tendency, — 
the  two  becoming  differentiated,  in  so  far  as  they  do  become 
differentiated  at  all,  only  in  the  course  of  human  experience. 

While  I  am  inclined  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  this 
change  of  position  on  the  part  of  Hume,  I  cannot  at  all  agree 

1  See  Inquiry,  { ix,  pt-  ii.  BqUci'i  Strm^iu  nfen  Human  A'aAirt  liad  bMn 
p«bU»hed  In  1 7 16. 

'  Out  Umiled  BltniUm  U  mentioned  here  as  a.  qua^-distinci  principle,  heciiufie 
it  bftplifef  analhcT  kind  of  association,  i-t-,  by  '  ouHlJon,'  beside*  a>»odali«a  by 
'dmiliajity'aiid  by  ■  contiguity,'  which  are  involved  in  our  geiitml  sympmhy. 
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with  Mr.  Selby-Bigge,  when  he  says  (in  the  brief,  but  mainly 
admirable  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Hume's  two  Inquiries) : 
"  In  the  Enquiry  {concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals']  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  his  [Hume's]  theory  from  the  ordinary 
'  moral  sense '  theory,  except  perhaps  a  more  destructive  use 
of  'utility.'"*  For,  as  Mr.  Selby-Bigge  himself  points  out, 
even  freer  use  is  made  of  the  principle  of  'utility'  \TiX.h&  Inquiry 
than  in  the  Treatise.  And  I  cannot  at  all  follow  him  when  he 
adds :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  consequences  from  this  prin- 
ciple which  would  neutralize  the  concessions  made  to  benevo- 
lence, but  he  [Hume]  is  content  himself  to  leave  it  without 
development,  and  to  say  in  effect  that  utility  pleases  simply 
because  it  does  please."  Why  the  admission  of  a  certain 
undefined  degree  of  native  altruism  and  the  use  of  the  princi- 
ple of  '  utility '  should  be  regarded  as  necessarily  conflicting, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  As  in  most  discussions 
where  abstract  '  egoism '  and  abstract  '  altruism '  figure,  the 
supposed  diiBculty  resolves  itself  into  an  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  words.  Even  if  the  hedonist,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  is 
obliged  to  hold  that  one  is  always  determined  to  act  for  one's 
own  pleasure,^  a  point  which  would  certainly  bear  debating, 
he  is  not  therefore  committed  to  egoism  in  any  offensive  sense. 
IE  one  derive  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of  others,  one  is  just 
so  far  altruistic.  Whether  or  not  one  does  derive  pleasure 
from  the  pleasure  of  others,  is  solely  a  question  of  fact;  and 
the  inevitable  answer  cannot  properly  be  used  against  '  univer- 
salistic  hedonism  '  or  any  other  recognized  type  of  ethical 
theory. 

'  See  p.  XKvi. 

*  The  expression  'determined  to  act  for  one's  own  pleasure '  is  in  itself  seri- 
ously misleading.  Even  when  we  are  acting  with  a  direct  view  to  our  own  future 
pleasure,  it  is,  of  course,  \\\s  present  pleasure  attaching  to  the  idea  of  our  future 
pleasure,  not  the  future  pleasure  itself  (t),  which  determines  our  action.  And  to 
assume  that  no  idea  but  that  of  our  own  future  pleasure  can  attract  us,  manifestly 
begs  the  whole  question.  In  the  text,  however,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that, 
even  if  the  hedonist  admit  that,  in  his  view,  we  always  act  for  our  own  pleasure, 
he  is  not  committed  to  '  egoism,'  in  the  derogatory  sense.  —  All  this,  of  coarse,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ultimate  validity  of  hedonism,  which  the  present  writer 
would  by  no  means  admit. 
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Having  thus  considered,  somewhat  at  length,  this  very 
important  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  standpoint 
of  Book  III  of  the  Treatise  and  that  of  the  Inquiry  cottccnting 
the  Prifuiples  of  Morals,  as  regards  the  springs  of  human 
action,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Hume's 
ethical  system  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  understand  bis  mode 
of  procedure,  either  in  the  Treatise  or  in  the  Inquiry,  one 
should  Iccep  in  mind  the  distinction,  explicit  in  the  former 
work,  implicit  in  the  latter,  between  what  he  calls  the  •  natu- 
ral '  and  the  'artificial'  virtues.  For  instance,  in  the  Treatise 
Hume  contends  that  justice  is  an  'artificial'  virtue^,  while  he 
regards  benevolence,  in  its  various  forms,  as  'natural.*^  By 
'artificial'  he  does  not  mean,  as  he  explains,  that  which  is  a 
superfluity  in  organized  society;  rather  does  he  hold  that  a 
recognition  of  justice  is  basal  to  all  social  life  whatever.  He 
simply  means  that  the  utility  which,  as  he  is  going  to  show, 
all  virtues  have  in  common,  is  indirect  in  the  case  of  justice 
and  other  'artificial '  virtues,  while  direct  in  the  case  of  all  the 
so-called  'natural'  virtues.'  More  particularly,  he  means  — 
what,  to  be  sure,  is  not  strictly  true — that  the  effect  of  the 
so-called  'natural'  virtues  is  immediately  and  always  an  in- 
crease of  happiness,  while,  in  the  case  of  justice,  etc.,  this  is 
manifestly  true  only  in  the  long  run. 

This  at  first  looks  like  one  of  the  many  fine  distinctions 
which  Hume  draws  in  the  Treatise  only  to  practically  neglect 
them  in  the  Inquiry,  and  that  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  his 
exposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  position,  though 
unsound,  is  quite  characteristic.  While  Hume  does  not  directly 
fipeak  of  'artificial'  as  opposed  to  'natural'  virtues  in  the 
Inquiry,  he  does  not  seem  really  to  appreciate  his  mistake  and 
give  up  the  distinction  altogether.  In  both  works  he  is  prima- 
rily concerned  to  show  the  relation  of  the  several  virtues  to 

1  It  wltl  be  need  that  the  t«nn  '  natural,'  a*  here  applied,  i*  rather  mUleading, 

Anct  Hume  does  not  admit  iiaiivu  altruiani  in  the  TrMtiit. 

*  The  otli«r  rittii«»  bi'EtdQ  jusiicc  which  Huriv  designates  as  ■  artilicuil '  at* 
pwice,  niodtraly,  and   f^coA    manners.      The  'natural'  virtues  upecifipd  are 
'  mcckncM,  beneficence,  chactiy.  generosity,  clemency,  moderation,  and  equity  {*). 

See  Trfatiit.  bV.  iii.  pt.  iii,  {  L 
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what  he  recognizes  as  the  springs  of  human  action,  the  funda- 
mental impulsive  tendencies  of  human  nature.  Now  he  holds 
with  much  truth  that,  in  the  case  of  justice,  e.g.,  we  have  no 
mere  native  impulses  which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to 
explain  either  the  fact  that  we  approve  justice,  or  the  fact  that 
we  ourselves  practise  this  virtue.  But  when  he  comes  to  treat 
the  so-called  '  natural '  virtues,  he  seems  to  assume  —  in  the 
later  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  work  —  that  the  virtues  in  ques- 
tion are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  direct  result  of  our  natural 
springs  of  action,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  effects  are 
immediatdy  and  always  fortunate. 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  this  distinction,  which,  though  not 
consistently  carried  out,  really  determines  in  a  general  way 
the  form  of  exposition  in  both  the  Treatise  and  the  Inquiry,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  notice  Hume's  more  specific  treatment  of 
the  problems  of  Ethics.  As  will  readily  be  seen,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  in  the  Treatise  he  considers  justice 
before  benevolence,  while  in  the  Inquiry  he  does  the  contrary: 
for  in  the  Treatise  he  is  concerned  to  prove,  not  only  the  gene- 
ra! utilitarian  character  of  justice,  but  that  it  is  ultimately 
based  on  (practically)  egoistic  principles;  while  in  the  Inquiry 
he  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  measure  of  benevolence 
is  the  measure  of  virtue,  and  that  benevolence  is  good  because 
it  results  in  the  increase  of  human  happiness.  As  I  regard 
the  position  taken  in  the  Inquiry  as  more  consistent  and  more 
characteristic,  for  reasons  sufficiently  given  above,  I  shall 
mainly  follow  that  work  rather  than  the  Treatise,  in  the  present 
account  of  Hume's  proof  of  the  utilitarian  principle.^ 

Hume's  treatment  of  benevolence  in  the  Inquiry  is  very  brief. 
In  fact,  after  he  had  given  up  his  peculiar  view  of  'sympathy,' 
as  worked  out  in  the  Treatise,  he  probably  thought  that  little 
remained  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
virtue  could  hardly  have  seemed  to  him  to  need  proof,  for  in 
this  later  work  he  had  once  for  all  assumed  a  certain  degree 
of  altruism,  as  belonging  to  human  nature;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  did  not  seriously  consider,  or  even  dis- 

1  Important  differences  of  treatment  in  the  two  works  wilt  of  course  be  noted. 
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tiactly  recogoixe,  the  question  liow,  given  altruistic  as  well  as 
egoistic  tendencies,  the  developed  virtue  of  benevolence  (as 
distinguished  From  mere  impulsive  kindliness)  was  to  be 
explained. 

Beginning,  as  he  nearly  always  docs,  with  our  actual  ap- 
proval of  moral  actions,  Hume  remarks  that  the  very  words 
we  use  to  describe  "the  benevolent  or  softer  affections"  indi- 
cate the  universal  altitude  toward  them.  He  says:  "The 
epithets  sQciabU,  gQQd-natured,  Mumanc,  mercifnl,  graUfuit 
fricudiy,  gerurous,  beneficenU  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in 
all  languages,  and  universally  express  the  highest  merit  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining."^  But  Hume  further 
points  out  that,  when  we  praise  the  benevolent  man,  there  is  one 
circumstance  which  we  always  insist  upon,  i.e.,  the  happiness 
of  others  which  inevitably  results  from  his  habitual  mode  of 
action.  Indeed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  in  another 
connection.  Hume  seems  never  to  have  given  up  the  view, 
definitely  expressed  in  the  Treatise  {d  fropos  o£  the  distinction 
between  the  'natural'  and  the  'artificial'  virtues),  that  the 
good  which  results  from  benevolence  "arises  from  every  sin- 
gle act."^  Now  since  benevolence  does  have  this  universal 
tendency  to  make  for  happiness,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
utility  forms  at  least  a  part  of  the  merit  of  benevolent  actions. 
But  the  further  we  examine  into  the  matter,  the  more  utility 
is  found  to  be  an  adequate  explanation  of  our  approbation  of 
such  actions,  while  other  modes  of  explanation  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  lose  their  plausibility.  The  practically  inevitable 
presumption,  then,  is  that  utility  is  the  sole  ground  of  our 
approbation  of  benevolent  actions.  It  remains  to  he  seen,  of 
course,  whether  it  will  prove  sufficient  to  explain  the  other 
great  social  virtue,  justice,  as  well  as  a  number  of  self-regard- 
ing virtues  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Before  leaving  this  present  subject  of  benevolence,  however, 
it  will  be  well  to  see  how  Hume's  treatment  of  the  virtue 
accords  with  his  mature  view  regarding  the  springs  of  human 
action.  It  has  been  said  that  benevolent  actions  please  on  ao- 
'  S«e  /nfitirf,  J  ii.  pb  I.  ^  Sc«  bk.  ill.  pt.  iii,  S  i- 
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count  of  their  utility,  meaning  by  this  their  tendency  to  produce 
pleasure,  either  in  particular  individuals  or  in  mankind  at 
large.  Why  does  utility  please,  even  when  we  have  no  private 
interest  at  stake  ?  In  Hume's  earlier  treatment  of  Ethics,  it 
was  just  here  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  •  sympathy,'  thus  reducing  our  apparent  altruism 
to  terras  of  soraething  very  like  egoism.  In  the  present  work, 
he  expressly  states  that  the  selfish  principle  is  inadequate,  and 
that  the  use  of  it  by  philosophers  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  our  moral  life  results  from  a  love  of  fictitious  simplicity.* 
Man  does  have  an  original  altruistic,  as  well  as  ^oistic,  ten- 
dency, the  one  being  just  as  'natural '  as  the  other.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Hurae  further  points  out  that  sensibility  to  the 
happiness  and  unhappiness  of  others  and  moral  discrimination 
keep  pace  with  each  other.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he 
makes  the  former,  i.e.,  'sympathy'  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the 
foundation  of  moral  development. 

Now  there  is  a  difficulty  here,  already  mentioned,  which 
Hurae  quite  forgets  to  take  account  of  in  his  direct  treatment 
of  benevolence.  How  do  we  pass  from  the  mere  impulse  to 
benevolent  action,  whether  strong  or  weak,  to  a  virtue  of 
benevolence,  which  latter,  of  course,  implies  an  objective  stan- 
dard ?  It  must  be  admitted  that,  when  Hume  incidentally 
tries  to  answer  this  question,  somewhat  later  in  the  Inquiry, 
his  account  of  the  matter,  though  interesting,  is  hardly  ade- 
quate. His  view  seems  to  be  that  human  intercourse  involves 
meeting  our  fellows  half-way;  that  language  is  formed,  not  for 
expressing  that  which  is  merely  subjective,  but  that  which 
may,  in  a  sense,  be  regarded  as  objective.  He  says:  "The 
intercourse  of  sentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversa- 
tion, makes  us  form  some  general,  unalterable  standard,  by 
which  we  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  man- 
ners." "  Here,  apparently,  we  have  the  gerra  of  Adara  Smith's 
characteristic  notion  of  the  '  ideal  impartial  spectator.' 

After  having  argued  that  benevolence,  as  a  virtue,  is  actu- 
ally approved  on  account  of  its  utility,  Hume  proceeds  to  a 

1  See  Inquiry,  Appendix  ii.  *  Ibid.,  §  v,  pt.  ii. 
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consideration  of  justice.  His  treatment  of  this  virtue  in  the 
Inquiry  substantially  corresponds  to  his  previous  treatment  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Treatise,  so  far  as  his  attempt  is  merely 
to  show  its  general  utilitarian  origin.  Minor  differences  in 
the  two  expositions  need  not  detain  us,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
note  in  passing  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  benevolence,  we 
ultimately  are  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  'why  utility 
pleases,*  and  that  the  question  would  have  to  be  answered 
somewhat  differently  in  the  two  works,  in  a  way  to  correspond 
to  the  different  springs  of  action  recognized.  What  has  been 
said  regarding  this  question  in  the  case  of  benevolence  will,  of 
course,  apply  in  all  essential  respects  in  the  present  case  of 
justice. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  treatment  of  justice,  Hume  properly 
enough  remarks  that  at!  are  so  completely  agreed  as  to  the 
utility  of  this  virtue  that  nothing  need  be  said  on  that  score. 
His  object,  of  course,  is  to  show,  not  merely  that  justice  is 
useful,  but  that  its  character  as  a  virtue  is  determined  wholly 
by  its  usefulness.  It  should  be  noted  that  here,  as  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Treatise,  Hume  writes  of  justice  as  if  the  virtue 
had  a  bearing  only  upon  cases  where  external  goods  are  in 
question.  Later  we  shall  find  reason  seriously  to  object  to 
this  view.  Gmnling,  however,  for  the  present,  that  justice  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  restricted  sense,  Hume's  line  of  argument 
is  at  least  plausible.  He  says,  as  every  one  will  remember, 
that  justice  would  have  no  meaning  if  there  were  either  (i)  an 
unlimited  supply  of  the  goods  in  question,  or  (2)  perfect  gener- 
osity in  human  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  most 
external  goods  are  limited  in  quantity;  and  here,  as  in  the 
Treatise,  Hume  holds  that  the  egoistic  impulses  predominate, 
although  he  forsakes  his  former  position  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  a  certain  degree  of  original  altruism.  Our  natural 
tendency,  then,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  appropriating 
more  than  belonged  to  us.  But.  since  the  same  tendency 
is  present  in  all  others,  society  can  only  e.\ist  in  a  per- 
manent form  where  property  rights  are  to  some  extent  re- 
cognized. 
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Since  justice  has  no  meaniug  for  Hame,  ^lait  from  the 
insufTicicnt  supply  of  exteroal  goods  and  the  predominant  »df- 
Uhncss  of  man,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  would  have  us  look  for 
a  thorough-going  utility  in  all  the  particular  rules  of  justice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  suggests  that  we  do  not  need 
to  carry  our  analysis  very  far  to  see  that  these  rules  are  often,  in 
the  last  resort,  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Such  cases  Hume  aiirib- 
utcs  to  the  natural  processes  of  the  'imagination,*  as  deter- 
mined by  the  all-important  principle  of  the  'association  of 
ideas.'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  really  have  two  prin- 
ciples operating  here,  utility  and  some  arbitrary  principle, — 
the  two  standing  to  each  other  in  an  unknown  relation.  The 
d^/- important  thing  ia  that  principles  of  some  sort  should  be 
recognized,  where  the  ownership  of  property  is  concerned. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  Hume  would  seem  to  say,  it  makes  no 
very  great  difference  how  goods  are  apportioned,  at  least  in 
the  hypothetical  first  instance,  — and  it  is  there,  mainly,  that 
the  'imagination'  is  conceived  to  come  in  as  a  complicating 
factor.' 

Such,  then,  ia  Hume's  actual  treatment  of  justice  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms.  Up  to  this  point,  we  have  admitted  his 
assumption  that  justice  concerns  only  our  pecuniary  dealings 
with  others.  But  is  this  really  true?  In  order  not  to  misin- 
Icrpret  Hume's  position,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  he  treats 
the  obligation  oE  promises  in  connection  with  justice,  and  as 
necessarily  arising  from  it.  But  the  ultimate  reference  is 
always  to  external  goods,  and  the  two  complications  always 
are  the  insufficiency  of  such  goods  and  the  excess  of  human 
egoism.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that,  while  justice  should 
always  be  differentiated  as  clearly  as  possible  from  benevo- 
lence, ita  scope  is  inevitably  much  greater  than  Hume  seems 


■ 


■  It  la  IntemEfaig  lo  see  how  Englixh  ethical  wriicrs,  from  the  dmc  of  Hobbe* 
to  that  ci  Paltjr,  ware  iinabi?  it  free  themselvei  entirdy  from  th«  conception  of  a 
'  atate  of  r»tur« '  and  a  '  c»mp>i:t '  made  when  men  etitcrgd  Into  sodety.  With 
tho»e  who  accepted  ihe  doctrine,  wholly  ur  in  p»tt,  wc  are  not  here  conc«tned ; 
but  It  will  bo  (ound  thai  those  who  pxpicssly  tcpudiaio  this  view  [f-g-.  Hum*  and 
VtXej)  often  Upec  Into  a  modeof  sp«cch  which  Meems  lo  Imply  it.  An  intciextlng; 
case  vUl  be  found  lii  Polcy'ft  Mvral  and  PoHtual  FkiUaefky,  bk.  lil.  pt.  U,  dt.  t. 
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prepared  to  admit.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that 
there  were  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  human  nature  were  as  predominantly 
altruistic  as  it  often  seems  to  be  egoistic.  Even  in  this 
doubly  mincnniai  condition  of  things,  it  would  still  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  the  very  existence  of  society,  that 
men  should  be  able  in  some  measure  to  depend  upon  each 
other.  It  is  only  upon  the  basis  of  some  definite  expectations 
that  one  can  live  with  one's  fellows  from  day  to  day.  Even 
in  the  family,  justice  of  a  sort  would  seem  to  be  as  necessary 
as  anywhere  else,  —  a  necessary  foundation  for  enlightened 
benevolence. 

Wc  shall  now  examine  the  remaining  part  of  Hume's  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  Ethics.  In  considering  this  somewhat 
briefly,  we  shall  merely  be  following  the  author's  own  exam- 
ple. And  first  we  must  notice  Hume's  general  classification 
of  the  virtues.  In  the  Inquiry^  as  well  as  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Treatise?  he  distinguishes  between  virtues  which  are 
(I)  'useful  to  oneself,'  eg.,  prudence,  constancy,  good  judg- 
ment, etc.;  (2)  'immediately  agreeable  to  oneself,'  e.g.,  mag- 
nanimity; (3) 'useful  to  others,' f.^.,  justice  and  benevolence; 
and  <4)  '  immediately  agreeable  to  others,"  eg.,  politeness,  wit, 
and  cleanliness,  Even  a  somewhat  casual  examination  of  this 
classification  will  reveal  its  artificial  character.  At  the  same 
time,  before  criticising  Hume,  it  is  important  to  see  exactly 
what  he  means.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  first  class  of 
\'irtues,  those  'useful  to  oneself,'  — prudence,  constancy,  etc. 
Hurae  does  not  by  any  means  set  himself  the  gratuitous  task 
of  showing  that  these  virtues  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  useful  to 
oneself.  The  question  really  is:  Why  do  I  commend  pru- 
dence, etc.,  in  another  ?  The  value  to  the  community  of 
prudence  in  the  individual,  even  when  exercised  in  his  own 
affairs,  is  not  what  is  here  emphasized,  though  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  natural  line  of  argument.  Hume  is 
rather  concerned  to  show,  in  his  later  work,  that  it  cannot  be 
from   motives  of   self-love   that  one  commends  prudence  in 

■  See  ;S  vi,  vii,  vni.  ix.  *  Se«  Ut.  iii,  pt.  lit,  $  1  (end). 
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Others.  Indeed,  he  holds  that  it  is  more  clearly  impossible  to 
resolve  moral  approbation  into  seU-lovc  here  than  in  the  case 
of  justice.  In  his  vcr)'  obscure  account  of  this  matter  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Treatise,  Hume  had  seemed  to  hold  that  we 
unconsciously  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  p<;rson  sym- 
pathized with,  and,  in  a  sense,  feel  for  ourselves,  rather  than 
strictly  feel  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Inquiry^ 
which  wc  arc  here  following,  he  explicitly  abandons  all  such 
speculations,  and  not  only  accepts,  but  emphasises,  the  fact 
that  an  original  altruistic  tendency  in  human  nature  must  be 
admitted. 

In  distinguishing  Che  virtues  which  are  *  immediately  agree* 
able'  to  oneself  from  those  which  arc  merely  'useful,'  Hume 
carelessly  adopts  a  terminology  which,  in  a  writer  less  clear 
than  himself,  might  lead  to  confusion.  Pleasure  is  the  ulti- 
mate test,  of  course,  in  one  case  as  much  as  in  the  other, — 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  second  class  of  virtues, 
as  the  name  would  imply,  Che  pleasure  is  experienced  immedi- 
ately, white  in  the  first  class  it  results  rather  in  the  long  run. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  when  all  allowances  arc  made, 
one  can  hardly  defend  Hume  in  adopting  a  classification  which 
teems  to  explain  magnanimity  as  a  virtue,  on  the  ground  that 
we  approve  it  because  it  is  immediately  agreeable  to  its  fortu- 
nate possessor  I  Virtues  of  the  third  class,  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, are  perhaps  naturally  enough  termed  ■  useful  to  others,' 
though  ultimately  the  distinction  between  the  first  two  classes 
of  virtues  (self -regarding)  and  the  last  two  classes  (other- 
regarding)  breaks  down,  even  under  Hume's  own  handling. 
The  fourth  class  of  virtues,  those  *  immediately  agreeable  to 
others,"  —  politeness,  wit,  cleanliness,  —  are  apparently  not  all 
on  the  same  plane,  and  further  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  distinction  just  noted. 

In  fact,  this  whole  classification  and  treatment  of  the  par- 
ticular virtues,  first  adopted  in  the  Treatise,  and  retained 
without  important  revision  in  the  Inquiry,  seems  out  of  place 
in  the  latter  wofk,  since  there  Hume  once  for  all  admits 
an  original  sympathetic  tendency  in  human  nature.     It  would 
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have  been  much  more  consistent  for  him  to  show  that  both 
the  self -regarding  and  the  other-regarding  virtues  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  recognized  as  virtues  because  they  conduce  to 
the  common  weal,  or — if  we  may  use  the  phrase  now  so  hack- 
neyed, which  had  already,  in  Hume's  time,  been  employed  by 
Hutcheson  — '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 


Such  was  Hume's  system,  as  actually  worked  out  by  him- 
self. When  we  come  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Gay,  —  bis 
only  predecessor  who  had  stated  the  Utilitarian  principle  in  x 
perfectly  unambiguous  form,  — wc  see  at  once  what  an  impor- 
tant advance  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  ethical 
theory.  Gay's  system  had  been  as  frankly  individualistic,  in 
its  way,  as  that  of  Hobbes;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had 
avoided  those  offensive  paradoxes  of  the  earlier  doctrine,  which 
had  undoubtedly  kept  many  from  appreciating  the  plausibility 
of  the  egoistic  position.  Indeed,  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to 
put  Gay  and  his  successors  {i.e.,  those  Utilitarian  writers  who 
maintained  the  egoistic  character  of  the  motive  of  the  moral 
agent)  in  the  same  category  with  Hobbes.  Gay  and  the  others 
never  employed  egoism  as  a  means  by  which  to  vilify  human 
nature,  but  rather  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  templing 
device  for  simplifying  ethical  theory.  Moreover,  they  partly 
succeeded  in  disguising  its  essentially  unlovely  character  by 
supposing  the  development  of  a  derived  •  sympathy '  through 

'the  'association  of  ideas.'  Hume  had  at  first  allowed  himself 
to  use  'association  '  in  much  the  same  way;  but  the  very  fact 

'  that  his  explanations  in  the  Treatise  are  so  much  less  clear 
than  those  of  Gay  in  the  "  Dissertation,"  suggests  a  lack  of  cer- 
tainty in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  the  method;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  entirely  gave  up,  in  his  later  work,  this 
attempt  to  reduce  the  altruistic  tendencies  of  human  nature 
to  terms  of  something  else. 

Taken  by  itself,  Hume's  recognition  and  defence  of  original 
altruism  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to 
English  Ethics.  From  the  time  of  Cumberland  to  that  of 
Shaftesbury  and    Hutcheson,  there  had  never  been  wanting 
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those  who,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  opposed  the 
egoistic  position  of  Hobbes.  But  of  all  those  moralists,  Cum- 
berland  alone  can  properly  be  termed  a  Utilitarian,  and  even 
he,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  carried  through  '  the  perfection 
of  body  and  mind '  as  a  principle  parallel  to  that  of  •  the  great- 
est happiness  of  all.'  Hume,  then,  was  the  first  to  hold  the 
Utilitarian  doctrine  in  its  unmistakable  form  and  at  the  same 
time  to  admit,  and  defend,  the  altruistic  tendencies  of  human 
nature. 

Gay  had  vigorously,  and  more  or  less  successfully,  opposed 
the  'moral  sense'  theory,  as  held  by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutche- 
son.  However,  while  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  those 
writers  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  ethical  theory,  he  by  no 
means  equalled  thera  in  his  grasp  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
our  moral  experience.  Hume  was  as  sure  as  Gay  had  been 
that  we  must  not  explain  the  phenomena  of  our  moral  life  by 
referring  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  a  special  faculty  like 
the  'moral  sense  ';  but  he  took  a  much  broader  view  of  human 
nature  than  Gay  had  done,  and,  from  first  to  last,  attributed 
more  importance  to  the  part  played  by  the  affective  side  of 
our  nature  in  the  formation  of  moral  judgments.  In  fact,  he 
has  sometimes  been  misjudged  on  account  of  this  very  catho- 
licity of  treatment.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  note,  there 
are  even  those  who  hold  that  he  never  quite  departed  from 
the  'moral  sense'  theory.  I  can  only  regard  this  view  as  a 
serious  mistake.  We  have  seen  again  and  again,  that,  while 
he  always  begins  with  the  fact  of  moral  approbation,  as 
applying  to  a  particular  class  of  actions,  it  is  his  special 
endeavor  to  show  how  this  approbation  arises,  according  to 
the  recognized  principles  of  human  nature.  With  all  his  faults 
as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  moralist,  Hume  was  far  too  scientific, 
both  in  his  ideals  and  his  methods,  to  be  guilty  of  any  flagrant 
form  of  'faculty  psychology.' 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  just  what  Hume's  system  might 
have  become,  if  the  author  had  given  up  his  artificial  and 
somewhat  misleading  classification  of  the  virtues.  It  is  fair 
to  remark,  however,  that,  if  he  had  been  more  thorough  in  his 
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revision  of  the  third  hook  of  the  Treatise,  and  had  definitely 
shown,  what  certainly  was  implicit  in  his  system,  that  all  the 
virtues  are  such  because  they  conduce  to  '  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number/  he  would  have  stated  the  Utilita- 
rian principle  practically  in  its  modem  form.  As  it  was,  he 
freed  the  doctrine  from  the  unfortunate  dogma  that  the  motive 
of  the  moral  agent  Is  always,  in  the  last  resort,  egoistic.  This 
was  a  distinct  advance  upon  Gay,  which,  however,  was  wasted 
upon  Tucker,  Paley,  and  Bentham,  all  of  whom  reproduce  the 
position  of  the  "  Dissertation."  Even  as  stated  to-day,  the 
'  greatest  happiness '  theory  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  the  final  word  of  Ethics ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  too  much 
to  claim  that  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals, 
with  all  its  defects  and  shortcomings,  is  the  classic  statement 
of  English  Utilitarianism.  Ernest  Albee. 


KANT'S    CONCEPTION    OF    THE    LEIBNIZ    SPACE 
AND   TIME   DOCTRINE. 

KANT'S  doctrine  of  space  and  time  is  fonnulated  with 
such  constant  reference,  expressed  or  implied,  to  Leib- 
nizian  theory,  that  it  is  important  to  discover  the  exact  nature 
of  the  doctrine  of  Leibniz.  Such  an  investigation,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  show  clearly  that  Kant,  looking  to  be  sure 
through  Wolffian  glasses,  as  he  himself  admits,^  yet,  with 
occasional  support  from  exceptional  statements  of  Leibniz  him- 
self, has  thoroughly  misread  and  misunderstood  him. 

The  clearest  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  Kant's  criti- 
cism is  an  independent  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  Leibniz. 
Such  a  study  is,  of  course,  greatly  hampered  by  the  fragmen- 
tary, occasional  character  of  Leibniz's  philosophical  writings. 
The  most  sustained  treatment  of  this  specific  question  is  found 
in  the  correspondence  with  Clarke,  and  suffers  from  the 
polemical  nature  and  aim,  which  of  necessity  shape  the  argu- 
ment and  lend  over-emphasis  to  the  points  especially  under 
discussion.  The  account  which  follows  of  the  Leibnizian  doc- 
trine draws  its  material  from  the  Nouveaux  Essais,  the  corre- 
spondence with  Clarke,  some  of  the  letters  to  Des  Bosses, 
the  Examen  des  principes  de  Malebranche,  and  a  few  other 
of  the  shorter  writings. 

It  is  important  to  clear  the  way  for  an  independent  consid- 
eration of  Leibniz's  positive  doctrine,  by  pointing  out  that  his 
space  and  time  are  no  abstractions  from  extra-mental  monads. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  ambiguous  statements,  which  are 
most  naturally  interpreted  in  this  way,  and  which  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  post -Leibnizian  theory  of  space  and  time. 
Such  an  expression  occurs  in  the  second  letter  to  Des  Bosses:* 
"  I  assert  that  there  is  no  part  of  matter  which  does  not  contain 

>  Cf.  Dissertation,  §  7. 

>  Erdmiuin's  edition  (to  which  page  references  throaghout  are  made),  p.  36; 
date  of  letter  1707. 
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monads."  An  equally  forcible  statement  is  found  mthctwcnt)*- 
ninth  Epistle : '  "I  believe  that  extension  no  more  remains  when 
monads  are  taken  away  than  numbers  when  things  are  taken 
away."  And  in  the  eighth  letter '  occurs  the  emphatic  asser- 
tion :  "  For,  though  simple  substance  does  not  have  extension 
in  itself,  it  nevertheless  has  position,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  extension,  since  extension  is  the  simultaneous,  continuous 
repetition  of  position,  as  we  say  that  a  line  is  formed  by  the 
motion  \Jluctit)  of  a  point." 

The  most  obvious  meaning  of  these  passages  clearly  is  that  ex- 
tension presupposes  the  spatial,  stde-by-side  existence  of  monads 
or  simple  substances, — or,  at  least,  that  extension  is  related 
to  the  monad  as  the  mathematical  figure  to  the  point.  This  is 
certainly  the  sense  in  which  Wolff  formulated  the  Leibnizian 
space  theory.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Leibnia  ever  entertained  any  such  material  view  of  his 
monads,  however  easily  some  of  his  unfortunate  figurative 
expressions  may  be  so  interpreted.  The  Leibniztan  monads 
are  purely  incorporeal,  mere  centres  of  spiritual  force,  never 
in  spatial  form  or  relation.  Not  merely  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  monad  doctrine,  but  definite  statements,  prove  this.  The 
twelfth  letter  to  Des  Bosses*  refers  expressly  to  the  assertion 
just  quoted — that  "simple  substance  has  position  .  .  .  while 
extension  is  the  simultaneous,  continuous  repetition  of  posi- 
tion"—  and  explains  it  by  the  words,  "extension,  indeed,  has 
its  source  in  situation  {exsurgit  ex  situ),  but  adds  to  situation 
continuity";  that  is,  the  essence  of  extension  is  continuity, 
though  this,  like  every  other  phenomenal  reality,  presupposes' 
the  existence  of  monads.  Therefore,  Leibniz  goes  on  to  say, 
"  I  agree  that  the  number  of  monads  increases  {augxri),  but 
not  as  the  extension  increases." '  In  other  words,  the  monads 
are  the  conditions  {requisita),  not  the  ingredients  {ittgredicnta), 
of  body  and  extension.  "  It  is  no  more  right  to  say  that 
monads  are  parts  of  bodies  or  touch  each  other,  than  to  make 
this  assertion  about  points  or  about  souls."" 


1  KnlmBrm.  p.  739  (1716). 
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In  his  more  detailed  discussion  of  extension,  Leibniz  seems 
in  fact  to  treat  it  much  as  many  modern  psychologists  treat 
space-sensations.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  often  calls  exten- 
sion phenomenal  or  phenomenon,  "  Extensionem  et  resisten- 
tiam  aut  phenomena,"  ^  he  says  in  one  place.  "  Extensio  non 
nisi  phenomenon,"  *  is  another  such  expression.  More  defi- 
nitely, as  in  the  quotation  already  made  from  the  Principes  de 
Malebranche,  extension  (like  duration)  is  called  an  attribute  of 
things.  In  the  description  of  the  nature  of  this  attribute,  we 
encounter  some  difficulties  of  interpretation.  Leibniz  insists 
that  extension  and  duration  are  abstract  attributes,  that  is, 
that  there  exists  no  merely  extended  thing,  nothing  with  the 
single  quality  of  extension.  Or,  as  he  expresses  himself  in 
a  slightly  different  form,  extension  always  supposes  something 
which  is  extended.  The  exact  words  are :  "  Extension  is  none 
other  than  an  abstraction  («»  abstrait)  .  .  .  and  requires  some- 
thing which  shall  be  extended.  It  needs,  as  duration  does,  a 
subject.  It  even  supposes  the  subject  to  have  a  certain  sort 
of  antecedence;  some  quality  which  is  extended,  is  spread  out 
{qui  s'/tende,  se  r^pande)."  By  the  '  subject '  of  the  extension 
Leibniz  seems  to  refer  to  what  later  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
calls  antitypie  or  la  materiality,  that  is,  resistance  or  impene- 
trability. For  much  of  Leibniz's  discussion  of  extension  is  a 
criticism  and  refutation  of  Descartes*  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  matter  with  extension;  and  he  always  insists  that  matter 
requires  more  than  extension,  that  is,  antitypia  or  passive 
resistance. 

But  the  most  tangible  and  definite  part  of  this  statement  is 
that  which  virtually  points  out  that  extension  is  one  of  several 
qualities  of  a  thing,  an  accompaniment  of  some  other  antece- 
dent quality.  As  expressing  this  condition  of  extension,  the 
word  '  diffusion  '  becomes  for  Leibniz  a  favorite  synonym ;  one 
can  hardly  call  it  a  definition.  The  qualities  with  which  exten- 
sion is  combined  are  visual  or  tactual.  "  For  example,  in 
milk  there  is  an  extension  or  diffusion  of  whiteness;  in  the 

1  Epislola  xii  (date  1708),  p.  457, 
*  /*.,  xix  (date  1712),  p.  680. 
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(Uamond,  an  extension  or  diffusion  of  resistance."'  This 
capacity  for  union  with  different  qualities,  of  course,  makes 
extension  a  peculiarly  general  quality.  It  is  called  by  Leibniz 
"  the  object  of  the  common  sense,  that  is,  of  the  spirit 
{ffsprit)"  ;'  and  in  several  parts  of  the  Nauveahx  Essat's'^it 
is  clearly  implied  that  the  consciousness  of  these  primary 
qualities  is  distinct,  as  over  a^inst  the  confused  perception  of 
the  secondary  qualities,  —  tastes,  odors,  and  colors,  I^ibniz 
teaches,  therefore,  that  extension  is  a  phenomenal  attribute  of 
things,  never  appearing  by  itself,  but  always  in  connection 
with  some  other  visual  or  tactual  attribute. 

But  even  if  Leibniz  were  supposed  to  teach  that  extension, 
like  duration,  is  what  Kant  calls  an  ahtracdim  rtalc,  it  would 
not  follow  that  this  is  his  teaching  about  space  and  time,  for 
one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  his  doctrine  is  the  clear 
distinction  of  space  and  time  from  extension  and  duration.* 
There  arc  pa-ssages,  it  is  true,  especially  in  the  Notn'faux 
Sstais,  where  the  words  rs/>cjt:c  and  iUndu,  tewps  and  dur^t 
arc  used  without  discrimination,  yet  the  opposition  is  very 
definitely  made.  In  the  fifth  letter  of  Leibniz  to  Clarke,  for 
instance,  it  is  supported  by  the  remark  that  things,  while  they 
change  their  time  relations  and  their  position  in  space,  still 
retain  their  form  and  their  duration.  "  Finite  space  is  not  the 
extension  of  bodies,  as  time  is  not  duration.  .  .  .  Everything 
has  its  own  extension  and  its  own  duration,  but  docs  not  have 
its  own  time,  and  does  not  occupy  {ne  garde  foini)  its  own 
space.""  Another  clear  statement  to  the  same  effect  occurs 
in  the  ExamcH  des  prindpts  de  MaUbranche :  "Duration  and 
extension  are  the  attributes  of  things,  but  time  and  space  are 
regarded  {soni  pris)  as  outside  of  things,  and  serve  to  measure 
thcm."« 


>  Examtit  del  frincipei  Jt  MaMraniMe,  Eld.,  p.  693. 
■  AiDUTiMKE  Eisaii.  ii.  c.  ;,  Etd.,  p.  230. 

*  /A..  U.c.g.  Sgindiv.  c,  6.  S?, 

*  This  b  ihc  point  on  vhkb  Ur.  Dcwcy  lays  luch  str<t»  in  his  cxpodlion  of 

*  Erdniann,  p.  691. 
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Negatively,  therefore,  it  has  been  shown  that  Leibniz  does 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  space  and  time  as  abstractions  from 
real,  side-by-side  substances.  For,  in  the  first  place,  what- 
ever expressions  may  be  so  interpreted  are  clearly  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching,  and  by  his  detailed  dis- 
cussions; and,  further,  all  these  expressions  refer  to  extension 
and  to  duration,  which  Leibniz  explicitly  distinguishes  from 
space  and  time. 

The  positive  doctrine  of  Leibniz  is  most  frequently  summa- 
rized in  the  statement  common  to  the  Nouveaux  Essais  ^  and  to 
the  correspondence  with  Clarke,'  that  space  is  the  order  of  the 
coexistent,  and  time  the  order  of  the  successive.  This  expres- 
sion must  be  scrutinized  more  closely.  It  has  been  interpreted 
by  Kant,  and  by  others,  to  mean  that  the  order  (that  is,  the 
space)  of  things,  and  the  order  (that  is,  the  time)  of  events,  is 
secondary  to  the  things  and  the  events  themselves,  — real  only 
in  so  far  as  they  are  real,  as  if  things  and  events  first  existed 
and  then  were  ordered.  Now  Leibniz  is  at  pains  to  guard 
himself  against  this  inference.  In  the  first  place  he  re- 
peatedly declares  that  space  and  time  are  eternal  truths, 
"founded  on  God,  like  all  eternal  truths."'  "Time  and 
space,"  he  says  simply,  in  another  chapter,  "are  of  the 
nature  of  eternal  truths."  *  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
statements  closely  coordinate  the  eternal  truths  space 
and  time,  not  only  with  what  Leibniz  calls  viritis  de 
raison,  but  more  specifically  with  innate  ideas,  that  is,  as 
he  defines  them,  habits  or  ways  of  being  conscious  {penchants 
d  reconnoitre,  or  habitudes  natnrelles)!'  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  Leibniz  unequivocally  asserts  the  necessity  of  geometrical 
truths,  classing  them,  however,  among  innate  ideas.^  The 
premises  of  Kant's  transcendental  deduction  are  fully  accepted 
in  the  Nouveaux  Essais. 

1  Bk.  ii,  c.  23  et  alt.    . 

'  Clarke  Correspondence,  iii,  v,  p.  29  et  alt. 

*  Nouv.  Es.,  ii,  c.  13,  §  17,  Erd.,  p.  240. 

•  Ii.,  ii,  c,  14,  §  26,  p.  242. 
'  Ib.,\,  c.  I,  §  2,  p.  207. 

•/i.,i,C.  I,  §§  10.  23.  pp.  211.  212. 
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Id  another  respect  the  Leibniztan  doctrine  of  space  and 
time  shows  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Kant's  teach- 
ing. Kant  bases  his  doctrine  of  the  subjectivity  of  space  and 
time  on  the  outcome  of  the  antinomies,  but  Leibniz  had  already 
recognized  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  supposition  th:it  space 
and  time  are  infinitely  divisible.  The  point  is  not,  he  says,  a 
part  of  space,  nor  the  moment  a  part  of  time,  and  infinttcai- 
majs  are  mere  mathematical  abstractions:  "Ics  infiniment 
petits  ne  sont  de  raise  que  dans  le  calcul  des  g^omfetres."  * 
Moreover,  "a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  observe  no  succes- 
sion of  ideas  is  merely  a  hypothesis  of  the  vulgar  mind."' 
So,  also,  Leibnjj:  faces  the  dilemma  of  the  tnfintte  regress  and 
the  limited  world,  and  pronounces  against  the  reality  of  the 
boundary.  "  There  never  is  a  complete  infinite  (««  tout  in- 
Jini) "  he  says;  and  in  another  place  he  declares  that  "one  is 
deceived  in  supposing  that  he  imagines  an  absolute  space 
which  is  a  complete  infinite  composed  of  parts.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  notion  which  implies  a  contradiction."  From  the  puzzling 
nature  of  time,  finally,  Leibniz  reasons,  just  as  Kant  does,  to 
its  ideality.  "Evcr}thing  of  time,"  he  says,  "which  exists,  is 
successive,  and  so  perishes  continually;  and  how  can  a  thing 
cxistctcrnally  which,  to  speak  exactly,  never  exists?  .  .  .  Only 
instants  of  time  exist,  and  the  instant  is  not  even  a  part  of 
time.  Therefore  time  could  not  be  anything  except  ideal  {//■ 
frm/r  ne  saurait  (ftt  qn'une  chose  idi'eHc) ;  and  the  analogical 
relation  of  time  and  space  will  make  us  consider  one  as  ideal 
as  the  other."  ^ 

Leibniz  is  even  more  specific.  He  does  not  content  himself 
with  vague  statements  that  space  and  time  arc  ideal  and  eter- 
nal: he  definitely  treats  space  and  time  as  relations  of  God's 
ideas.  This  doctrine  is  closely  related  with  the  rather  obscure 
but  reiterated  assertions  that  space  order  and  time  order  are 
not  mere  relations  of  actualities,  but  of  possibilities.     "  Space 

1  tftm.  £$n  U.  c.  17. 

*Ji.,u,  c.  I4<  P-  34>- 

'  Kant,  like  diosi  meupliy-sicUns.  follows  Leitinlz  In  this  fashion  of  ircaiing 
lime  Bnd  aputc  in  an  analogous  tnaimei,  Tbe  tinalogj'  aveilooks  a  leal  dixtinc- 
tion  bctwc<ii  Lbs  two. 
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is  a  relation  {m^porf),  an  order,  not  merely  between  existing 
things  ifes  existans),  but  also  between  possible  things,"  is  one 
of  the  roapy  definite  expressions  of  the  Xouveaux  Essais}  A 
parallel  statement  is  the  foUowing:  "Space,  like  time,  »s  a 
certain  order  which  does  not  merely  embrace  (comflectiiar) 
actual  things  {acluatia),  but  also  possible  thing^s."  '  The  flieail- 
ing  is  evident;  actual  things  are  perceived  things,  and  space 
and  time  are  said  to  exist  independent  of  any  actual  existences, 
chat  is,  space  and  time  are  more  than  the  perceived  relations 
o(  things.  "Space,"  he  says,  "without  things  in  it  (//w 
JWJW  tfs  cboses)  is  undetermined  and  not  even  actual";  and, 
were  thmgs  annihilated,  "  there  would  be  no  times  nor  places 
{mi  irmfs  hi  /irur),  but  time  and  space  would  exist  in  God's 
ideas  on  simple  possibilities."  In  fact,  therefore,  space  and 
time  become  independent  of  things  (/tors  4e  ekcses)?  and  are 
ordcrings  of  God's  mind,  though  they  may  be  orders  of  things 
as  well.  They  arc  undetermined  without  things,  but  they  are 
even  less  dependent  on  things  than  Kant's  categories  are 
dependent  an.  the  manifold  of  sense,  because  applied  only  to 
this  mani(o!d.  In  a  word,  space  and  time  are  subjective, 
ordering  principles  of  the  divine  mind. 

Kant's  criticism  of  Leibniz  maybe  found  in  the  Dissertation, 
the  Krilik,  the  Prolegomena,  and  in  those  manuscript  notes  on 
the  margins  of  Kant's  private  copy  of  the  Kritik  and  of  his 
metaphysical  text-books,  which  Erdmann  has  collected  under 
the  titles  Xachtrage  and  Reflexionen.  The  main  points  of  this 
criticism  have  already  been  suggested.  In  the  first  place, 
Kant  ranks  Leibniz  with  Newton,  as  holding  to  the  extra- 
mental  reality  of  space  and  time.  Leibniz  is  distinguished 
from  Newton  on  the  ground  of  his  teaching  that  space,  though 
real,  is  an  'abstract  real,"  that  is,  not  a  substance,  but  rather 
the  quality  of  a  substance.  This  statement  occurs  twice  in 
the  Dissertation, — first,  in  section  14,  where  Kant  mentions 

>  Bk.  ii.  c.  13,  5  17,  Erd.,  p.  240. 

•  Eph.  ziii,  ad  Dts  Botset,  Erd,,  p.  461 , 

•  Examem  dti  frineipft  de  AfaUbraneht. 
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"ihose  Knglish  philosophers  who  assert  the  objective  reality 
of  time,  or,  as  it  were,  a  certain  stream  {fiuxunt)  .  .  .  continu- 
ous and  apart  from  any  existing  things;  or  those  like  Leibniz 
and  his  disciples,  whii  hulil  that  time  is,  as  it  were,  a  reality 
abstracted  from  a  succession  of  internal  states  {absiractum  ttaU 
a  sucfessionc  sfatmim  tNUi-noruM)."  And  in  the  following  sec- 
tion "those  who  hold  that  space  is  not  anything  objective  and 
real,  but  that  it  is  subjective  and  ideal "  arc  contrasted  with 
those  who  "defend  the  reality  of  space,"  while  among  these, 
"the  men  who  regard  space  as  an  absolute  and  immense  reser- 
voir {receflacttlum)"  are  distinguished  from  those  who  contend 
that  space  is  "  a  relation  of  existing  things  which  would  wholly 
vanish  if  the  things  were  taken  away." 

Though  Leibniz  is  not  named  in  the  Prolegometta,  Kant 
evidently  rL-£crs  to  him  by  the  allusion  to  ■■  mathematicians 
who  were  at  the  same  time  philosophers."*  Leibniz  is  there 
supposed  to  teach  that  "  a  line  in  nature  might  well  consist  of 
physical  points,  so  that  true  space  in  the  object  would  be  made 
up  of  simple  parts."  A  little  further  on  this  is  charactcriEed 
as  the  theory  that  space  is  a  "  quality  of  things  in  themselves 
[eim  Beschaffcnhcit  der  Dlnge-att'sich  selbst)''  The  same  criti* 
cism  is  made  in  the  Aesthetik.  Again  Newton  and  Leibniz 
are  not  named,  but  are  clearly  contrasted  as  "mathematical 
investigators  {Nalu}forseiu^ "  and  *'  metaphysical  teachers 
{Xaturlckrer)."  These  latter,  Leibniz  and  the  Wolffians,  arc 
opposed  to  the  mathematicians,  for  whom  space  and  time  are 
two  eternal  and  endless  nothings  {Undittge).  To  Leibniz  on 
the  other  hand,  Kant  says,  space  and  time  are  "relations"' 
abstracted  from  experience,  though  indistinctly  imagined  {ver^ 
worren  vorgestcUic).  This,  Kant  adds,  is  to  admit  the  absolute 
reality  of  space  and  time,  but  inherent  {inkarircud),  nut  sub- 
stantial {subsist trend),  reality.  The  Amphiboly,  made  up  as 
it  is,  (or  the  most  part,  of  criticism  on  Leibniz,  contains  a 
aimilar  comment,  ending  with  the  words;  "So  space  and  time 
become  (to  him)  the  intelligible  form  of  the  relation  of  things 
in  themselves." 

'  $  13.  Anmetkung  i.  *  ICrili/t,  edition  B,  p.  j6. 
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Now  it  has  been  shown  already  that  Leibniz  docs  not  treat 
space  and  time  as  either  composites  or  relations  of  things  in 
themselves.  Kant's  misunderstanding  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  reflection  that  he  knows  only,  or  mainly,  the  cor- 
rupt Wolffian  fonn  of  the  Leibnii  doctrine,  which  teaches 
that  extended  matter  and  composite  bodies  are  made  up  of 
monads  lying,  as  it  were,  side  by  side.  The  reference  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  the  ProUgomena  to  "  true  space 
in  the  object  "  as  consisting  "of  simple  parts  "  evidently  rests 
on  such  a  conception.  A  passage  from  the  Amphiboly  *  more 
definitely  rclitcs  the  space  and  time  theory  to  the  monad  doc- 
trine. "  Leibniz,"  Kant  says,  ••  assumed  monads,  and  within 
them  an  activity  of  consciousness  {VersUHungskraft).  .  .  . 
Space  and  lime,  therefore,  were  possible,  the  former  through 
the  relation  of  the  substances,  the  latter  through  the  connec- 
tion of  the  determinations  (  Vtrkmipfuns  der  BtstimmungeH)," 
Now  this,  38  has  been  said,  though  opposed  to  the  whole  trend 
of  Leibniz's  thought,  is  the  precise  form  of  the  Wolffian  doc- 
trine. "  Bodies  are  only  aggregates  of  monads."  Wolff  himself 
says;'  and  in  Baumgartcn's  Afciaplijs ik  ■*/\nc}i  Kant  used  for 
years  as  tcxt-boolc,  occurs  not  only  the  statement,  "every 
aggregate  of  monads  is  extended,"  '  but  the  assertion  that  the 
parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed  are  monads.*  Kant's  con- 
ception of  the  Leibniz  space  doctrine  n-as  doubtless  affected 
also,  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Disserta- 
tion, by  a  misinterpretation  of  Leibniz's  repeated  assertions,— 
that  space  is  an  order  of  things.  Influenced  by  the  realistic  in- 
terpretation of  the  monad  doctrine,  Kant  evidently  supposed 
thing  (chest)  to  mean  extra-mental  object,  element,  or  monad. 
On  this  \icw  the  only  difference  between  Newton  and  Leibniz 
might  indeed  be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  first  con- 
ceived space  as  an  absolute,  substantial,  extra-mental  reality; 
the  second,  as  an  abstract,  that  is,  attribute  reality. 

'  Kr,ak.  B,  p.  313, 

*  Ftytk^fgia  Rali«iutii>,  %  106- 

*  I  399.  "  Ocnmo  uKg:[«Ka(uni  nionadttm  cxCmaiB  Ht"  ^f,  |  394). 
*S  4Z0.  "Corpora  haljcntpariu  extra  pirtM.    PartM corponiin  Blemenu  . 

nine  monadea  sunt." 
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It  is  clear  that  a  large  part  o£  Kant's  space  and  time  discus- 
sion is  virtually  a  refutation  of  this  theory,  attributed  to  Leibnir 
and  to  Newton,  of  their  external  reality.  The  mathematical 
arguments  of  the  Dissertation,^  Aesthetik?  and  ProU^omcna  ' 
prove  the  subjectivity  of  space  and  time,*  Kant  argues,  by 
pro\'ing  their  tf/r/cn  nature:  Leibniz  and  his  supporters  arc 
sufficiently  condemned  when  it  is  shown  that  they  arc  making 
an  open  attack  upon  geometry-  (geometriae  advena  fronle 
repitgttant).  The  Antinomies  also  definitely  direct  themselves 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  objective  reality,  But  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  Kant's  criticism  relates  itself  to  an  impor- 
tant consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  space  and  time  arc 
real  relations  of  real  things  and  events;  that  is,  to  the  teach- 
ing, which  Kant  attributes  to  Leibniz,  that  our  consciousness 
of  space  and  of  time  is  an  empirical,  a  posteriori  con- 
sciousness, a  mere  passive  being  impressed  by  these  rela- 
tions, which  arc  external  to  us  and  independent  of  us.  lliis 
consequence  of  the  (supposed)  Lcibnizian  theory  is  clearly 
recognized  and  opposed  in  the  Dissertation.  "The  notion  of 
lime,"  Kant  says,  "is  wretchedly  defined  as  gained  from  expe- 
rience."* "Space,"  he  continues,  "is  not  abstracted  from 
external  sensations."  Iq  precisely  similar  fashion,  ar^mcnts 
I  and  3  of  the  Acstkelik  refer  to  the  conception  of  space  as  an 
empirical  concept,'  derived  {abgezogcn)  from  external  experi- 
ence"; and  again  as  a  "general  concept  of  the  relations  of 
things  in  general."  Leibniz  is  not  named,  but  a  marginal 
note  in  Kant's  //(iwrfwfw/^/rtr  connects  the  doctrine  with  him 
by  the  dciinitc  words,  wie  Ltibuiz  mcptt?      Later,  Kant  char- 

>  Diittrtaiim,  \%  la,  15,  C  and  D. 

*  B.pp.  3a^<>-4t■ 
»  H  6  <■'  "?■ 

*  tt  Is  evktent  ih>t  the  mathematical  argament  really  has  to  io  only  with  the 
a  priori  naiarcof  (pace.  Kant's  efforts  to  keep  10  ihe  parallel  Ireatmeni  of  ipoce 
and  limu  re»ult  in  failure.     Hia  chief  objection  to  Lelbnii'i  lime  doctrine — ihe 

nchoige  thai  it  leaves  ainiuUanelty  out  of  account  {Ditterlatien,  %  14,  5)  —  lealljr 
I'dkclosm  a  tnakness  of  hi*  own  dieoiy. 

*  I  H.  I  ('/  1) 

*  The  i«)nl  fiegriff\a  het«  evidcnilj  w»e<l  in  the  uncritical  Knae. 
'  A'aeifr4ft.  air. 
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acterjzca  the  Leibniz  concepts  of  space  and  time  as  "mere  crea- 
tiooa  of  imagination";'  and  in  the  Prolegomena,  as  "simply 
self-made  fictions  of  the  brain  {Hirngtspatstc),  to  which  no 
object  corresponds,  — at  least  adequately,"*  Against  this 
theory.  Kant  upholds  the  a  priori  nature  of  the  space  and 
time  consciousness. 

There  is  an  interesting  modification  of  the  external-reality 
theory  which  Kant  attributes  to  Leibniz,  and  which,  indeed,  per- 
sists in  the  traditional  reading  of  the  Leibnizian  space  doctrine. 
This  is  the  teaching  that  space  and  time  are  truly  relations  of 
things  in  Ihemsdvea,  but  relations  confusedly  and  indistinctly 
apprehended.  "He  assumes,"  Kant  says  of  Leibniz,  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Amphiboly,*  "that 
we  perceive  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  with  con- 
fuseJ  consciousness  {mit  verworremr  V^fsidlufig)."  Space  and 
time  are  called  "  confusedly  imaged  {vorgcstclUe)  relations,"  * 
confused  objects  of  consciousness  {Varsiellitn^rn)."  ^  A  mar- 
ginal note  denies  that  space  and  time  "  consist  in  this,  that  we 
are  confust^dly  conscious  of  real  relations,"'"  and  a  passage  in 
section  S  of  the  Aesthctik  plainly  declares  that  "the  system 
of  Leibniz  concerning  space  and  time  was  to  change  both 
into  intellectual  but  confused  concepts." 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  doctrine  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  Leibniz's  fundamental  law  of  continuity.  He  unquestion- 
ably teaches  the  unity  of  sense  and  thought  as  mere  degrees 
of  confused  and  distinct  consciousness,  so  that  he  could  con- 
sistently assert  the  sense  perception — that  is,  the  confused 
knowledge  —  of  things  in  themselves  and  their  relations,  as 
well  as  of  phenomena.  Such  a  theory,  however,  would  really 
oppose  the  main  current  of  his  thought,  for  he  is  never 
very  faithful  to  the  unification  of  sense  and  understanding, 
virtually  abandoning  it  when  he  makes  his  sharp  contrast 
between  the  contingent  virit^s  de  fait  and  the  necessary  viritis 
de  raison.    This  necessity  really  separates  thought  from  sense, 


1  KritiM,  B,  p.  57. 

*  S  13,  Anmerknng  iii. 

•  B,  p.  323. 


*  B,  p.  57. 

*  ReJUxiontn,  414. 

*  Nachtrage,  xxviii  (on  B,  p.  S3)> 
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in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  while  space  and  lime,  as  relations 
of  things  in  themselves,  would  of  course  be  known  to  thought. 
Moreover,  even  if  it  were  properly  inferred  from  the  premises 
of  Leibniz,  the  doctrine  of  space  and  lime,  as  objects  of  con- 
fused consciousness,  wguld  find  no  justification  in  bis  definite 
teaching.  For  his  occasional  references  arc  to  extension, 
not  to  space,  as  object  of  perception ;  and  more  than  once, 
when  he  differentiates  confused  and  distinct  consciousness, 
as  in  the  discussion  of  Locke's  primary  and  secondary 
qualities,  he  calls  extension  intelligible  and  "capable  of 
distinct  explanation." 

The  original  of  Kanl's  picture,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Wolff's  '  definition  of  space  is  precisely  in  the  form  required: 
*'  Space  consists  in  a  certain  constant  and  mutual  relation  of 
elements  to  themselves  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  this  is  confusedly 
perceived  by  us."^  Indeed,  Kant  himself  virtually  admits  the 
hearsay  character  of  his  evidence  concerning  Leibniz.  His 
most  frequent  appeals  are  to  the  followers  of  Leibniz,  not  to 
the  philosopher  himself,  and  in  the  specific  opposition  of  the 
Disserlalion^  to  this  last  theory,  explicitly  refers  it  to  Wolff, 
without  mention  of  Leibniz. 

Kant's  persuasion  that  Leibniz  believes  space  and  time  to 
be  objects  of  confused  sense-consciousness  explains  an  appa- 
rent inconsistency  in  his  criticism.  This  has  prcsup^wscd 
almost  throughout  that  Leibniz  treats  space  and  time  as  rela- 
tions of  things  in  themselves.  It  is  therefore  very  misleading 
to  meet,  not  infrequently,  the  assertion  that  Leibniz  believes 
spaccand  time  to  be  relations  of  phenomena  and  of  phenomenal 
states.  Some  of  these  statements  may  perhaps  be  treated  as 
mere  verbal  slips, —  the  reference,  for  instance,   in  the    first 

I  Piyek^ffgia  Rctticnalis,  %  106,  note. 

*  WolfTs  words  are:  "Spatlum  vera  in  quadain  nlenif  ntprim  sd  m  tnnc«in 
reUlionc  con»Unte  lotiini  contblii,  qu.-iccnu*  cti  a  nobi«  non  nin  confute  pet- 
CCplibQLs."  Uaumgacten  makes  iliedittiucUon  bclvrccii  ihe  confused  and  the  dh- 
linvt  contciouKnoM,  hut  iln«i;  nnt.  «o  fm  nx  I  can  diitcot-vr.  appl^  ic  to  wpace 
■nd  tune.  Baumci.itcr,  on  the  alhet  han-d,  in  his  JnttitMtmHu  ({  88}.  t[«at»  space 
vetr  much  after  Leittnli't  own  method,  averting  ihal  spice  U  to  the  »pBc«<],  as 
BumbeT  to  th«  (hingn  numbcied. 

*  f  7,  ■■  VcKor  DC  Wolifius,"  etc 
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argument  of  the  Aesthctik  *  to  the  "  idea  ( Vorstettung)  of  space 
borrowed  through  experience  from  the  relation  of  phenomena  "; 
for  here  the  word  does  not  reappear  in  the  parallel  argument 
concerning  time.  It  i5  hardly  possible,  however,  to  dispose  of 
all  such  statements  in  the  same  way.  A  passage  of  the  Erlau' 
tenmg  shows  this  clearly.*  Immediately  after  the  reference  to 
those  who  hold  that  space  and  time  are  "  confusedly  perceived 
{voyg^s>ellU)  relations  of  phenomena,"  Newton  and  his  school 
are  twitted  with  their  inability,  because  of  the  troublesome 
doctrine  of  the  external  reality  of  space  and  time,  to  deal  vith 
the  higher  objects  of  understanding, —evidently  God,  free- 
dom, and  immortality.  The  opposing  school,  it  is  said,  does 
not  meet  this  difficulty, — a  statement  which  can  only  mean 
that  the  Lcibnizians  arc  not  supposed  to  teach  the  external 
reality  of  space  and  time. 

Undeniably,  then,  Kant  docs  sometimes  suppose  Leibniz  to 
teach  that  space  and  time  are  relations  of  phenomena,  as  well 
as  of  things  in  themselves.  The  explanation  of  this  contradic- 
tion is  offered  by  a  passage  from  the  Amphiboly "  "  Leibniz 
considered  phenomena  {nahn  Erschtinungen)  as  things  in 
themselves,  and  thus  as  mtclUgidilia,  that  is,  objects  of  the 
pure  understanding,  although  he  endowed  them  with  the  name 
■phenomena'  on  account  of  the  confusedncss  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  them  {i/inr  Vorstellungfn)"  The  substance  of  this 
explanation  may  be  given  somewhat  as  follows:  On  Lcibniiian 
principles  the  object  of  indistinct  consciousness,  or  sense,  \& 
phenomenon,  and  the  object  of  clear  consciousness,  or  thought, 
is  noumenon.  The  very  Leibnizian  definition  of  space,  '  con- 
fusedly apprehended  relations  of  things-in -them selves/  is  then 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  confusedncss,  space  and  time,  whatever  one  call  them,  are 
really  phenomenal;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  they  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  hopelessly  fixed  absolutes  of  the  Newtonian 
theory.  In  other  words,  Kant  declares  that  Leibniz  really 
describes    bis    related    tbings-in -them selves    as    if   they    were 

'  B.  p.  #.  ■  B,  p.  3«a 

•  B.  r-  57- 
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phenomena,  so  that  it  is  as  proper  to  use  one  term  as  the  other 
in  describing  them,^ 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  an  expository  paper  to  consider 
on  their  merits  the  issues  involved  in  the  Kantian  polemic. 
The  understanding  of  his  discussion,  however,  is  certainly 
lightened  by  keeping  in  mind  the  various  forms  of  supposed 
Leibnizian  doctrine  which  he  opposes,  —  the  belief  that  space 
and  time  are  confusedly  apprehended  relations  of  things  in 
themselves,  and  therefore  known  a  posteriori;  and  the  theory 
that  space  and  time  are  relations  of  phenomena,  which  can 
be  only  confusedly  known.  The  doctrine  of  Kant  appears, 
moreover,  in  truer  historical  perspective  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  theories  he  opposes  are,  in  truth,  not  those  of  Leibniz 
at  atl ;  but  that  Leibniz  probably  holds,  with  Kant,  that  space 
and  time  are  subjective  principles,  ordering  forms  of  con- 
sciousness. M^^y  Whiton  Calkins. 

Wklleslev  College. 

'  An  even  clearer  statement  is  found  on  another  page  (B,  332):  "Also  vraren 
Ranm  and  Zeit  die  intelligibele  Form  der  Verkniipfung  der  Dtage  an  sich  selbst. 
Die  Dinge  aber  waren  intelligibele  Substanzen.  Gleicbwohl  wollte  er  diese 
Begriife  fur  Erscheinungen  geltend  machen,  weil  er  der  Sinnlicbkeit  keine  eigene 
Art  der  Anschauung  zugestand,  sondem  alle,  selbst  die  empirische  Vorstellung 
der  Gegenstsnde,  im  Verstande  snchte,  und  den  Sinnen  nichts  als  das  verachtUche 
Geschafte  liess,  die  Vorstellung  zu  verwiiren  und  cu  verunstalten." 
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THE  influence  which  Wiindt  has  exerted  in  this  country 
through  his  writings  and  teachings  in  the  department 
o(  psychology,  is  so  far-reaching  and  important  that  the  com- 
parative lack  of  faTuiltarity  with  his  contributions  to  logiti 
ethics>  and  philosophy  seems  almost  surprising.  The  explana- 
tion is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  American  students 
who  go  to  Leipzig  devote  most  of  their  time  and  attenlJon 
to  experimentation  in  the  Psychological  Institute.  Too  often  ■ 
they  lake  with  thcai,  or  develop,  a  scientific  spirit  so  radical 
in  its  character  that  the  study  of  any  strictly  philosophical  dis- 
cipline is  regarded,  not  merely  as  needless,  but  even  as  positively 
injurious.  The  style  in  which  Wundt  writes  is  by  no  means 
easy;  and  this,  together  with  the  voluminousness  of  his  works, 
doubtless  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  readers  who  devote 
their  time  to  other  than  the  tr^ttses  on  psychology,  where 
Wundt's  importance  as  a  pioneer  in  investigation  and  master 
in  scientific  elaboration  renders  acquaintance  with  his  doctrines 
indispensable.  Yet,  even  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  these 
psychological  doctrines,  some  knowledge  of  Wundt's  philo- 
sophical position  is  essential;  and  the  system  which  is  the 
final  result  of  broad  scientific  and  philosophical  training  is  in 
itself  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  a  brief  article  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reflect  in  any  adequate  degree  the  wealth  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  philosophical  acumen  exhibited  in  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  Wundt  has  developed  ;  the  aim 
must  rather  be  to  present  in  broad  outlines  some  of  its  main 
tendencies  and  to  point  out  their  relations  to  the  psychological 
doctrines  of  this  writer. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  years  of  scien- 
tific, especially  psychological,  investigation  preceded  the  com- 
pletion of  Wundt's  system,  his  philosophy  gives  full  recognition 
to  the  sciences  and  to  the  methods  which  are  employed  by 
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them.  Philosophy  is  to  seek  its  foundation  in  the  spircial 
sciences,  not  the  special  sciences  in  philosophy.  In  philosophy 
the  Cartesian  principle  of  doubt  has  prevailed,  while  in  the 
sciences  the  opposite  principle  has  been  accepted.  "Any  fact 
given  in  experience  is  regarded  as  true,  and  as  possessed  of  all 
the  attributes  that  belong  to  it  in  perception,  so  long  as  no 
grounds  are  presented  which  compel  an  abandonment  of  this 
position."  '  This  must  also  be  the  principle  of  philosophy. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a  pure  empiricism  does  not 
follow  from  its  adoption;  for  pure  empiricism  grants  no  know- 
ledge whatever  beyond  the  content  of  immediate  experience, 
while  the  principle  does  allow  a  supplementation  of  experience 
if  sufficient  grounds  are  presented  to  compel  it.  When  experi- 
ence is  thus  supplemented,  the  knowledge  which  results  is 
secondary  and  must  be  recognized  as  such.  The  first  and 
most  fundamental  question  which  arises,  then,  .is:  What 
knowledge  is  immediate  and  unmodified  by  the  processes  of 
supplementation?  The  discovery  of  this  original  datum  of 
consciousness  is  very  difficult  from  the  point  of  view  of  reflec- 
tive thought,  for  here  the  added  and  the  primary  clement  are 
so  interwoven  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  separate  them. 
If  we  examine  the  unrcflective  consciousness,  there  will  evi- 
dently be  fewer  supplementary  elements,  and  the  original 
datum  will  be  more  readily  discoverable.  In  such  an  unrcflec- 
tive consciousness  the  distinction  between  idea  and  object  is 
not  yet  recognized."  There  is  an  undifferentiated  content  in 
consciousness  which  contains  potentially  all  of  the  elements 
afterward.s  distinguished  as  subjective  and  objective,  but  at 
this  stage  of  development  the  content  of  consciousness  is  abso- 
lutely unitary.  The  application  of  our  principle  is  evident. 
Since  the  content  of  experience  in  its  unmodified  form  is 
always  idea  and  object  at  once,  we  must  regard  the  later  dis- 
tinction as  secondary  and  supplementary,  while  the  original 
datum  is  the  original  undifferentiated  reality.  This  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  idea  and  object  is  of  fundamental  importance 
_ior  Wundt's  system.  "There  is,"  he  says,  "no  subject  and 
*  ^ttnm  Ar  PkilsiofikU,  p.  105.  •  Op.  tit.,  p.  9s. 
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no  object  whatever  outside  of  our  abstracting  and  analyzing 
thought.  Reality  is  at  once  subject  and  object,  thinker  and 
thought."'  "The  whole  outer  world  exists  only  in  our  ideas, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consciousness  without  objects  is  an 
empty  abstraction."*  The  sum  total  of  possible  reality  is 
contained  in  this  "idea-object,"  as  Wundt  names  the  original 
datum  of  thought.  Any  other  reality  is  secondary  and  derived. 
Yet  with  this  doctrine  Wundt  does  not  intend  to  advocate  any 
form  of  subjective  idealism,  "for  this  grants  the  reality  of  the 
thinking  subject  only,  thus  making  objects  the  mere  thoughts 
{Dmkkandlimgcn)  of  this  subject."  ^  The  original  reality  is, 
in  truth,  both  subject  and  object. 

The  essential  difference  between  Wundt's  philosophy  and 
idealism  is  one  that  holds  also  for  other  systems  of  thought, 
and  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  attributing  of  subjective  and 
objective  characteristics  to  the  original  contents  of  experience. 
This  essential  difference  may  be  defined  by  saying  that  Wundt's 
position  is  primarily  psychological  and  noetical,  while  philoso- 
phy in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  is  more  cosmologi- 
cal  and  ontologicai.  If  we  regard  immediate  experience  as 
real,  then  being  of  any  kind  is  secondary.  Being  can  only 
come  into  our  world  of  reality  indirectly;  its  nature  will  be  a 
secondary  question.  The  position  usually  taken  by  philosophy 
has  been  the  direct  opposite  of  this.  What  is  being,  and  how 
is  knowledge  possible  as  a  derived  process }  is  the  form  in 
which  the  question  is  usually  presented.  The  answer  may  be 
a  system  which  is  idealistic,  materialistic,  dualistic,  monistic, 
or  agnostic,  but  in  every  case  it  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  being.  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  dealing  with  a  reality,  not  of  being,  but  of  immediate  experi- 
ence. Being  may  be  a  necessary  concept  for  the  explanation 
of  this  experience,  but  it  remains  a  concept,  and  its  nature  can 
be  known  only  as  it  is  inferred  indirectly  through  this  experi- 
ence. In  this  way  being  is  not  real  iu  the  sense  of  immediate 
experience,  but  is  derived  and  secondary.  Or  the  position 
taken  by  Wundt  may  be  defined  as  subjective.  When  being 
1  Syitpif,  p.  IOC  *  Of,  lU.,  p.  3ia.  ■  Of,  til.,  p.  96. 
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is  regarded  as  reality,  then  experience  is  a  result  of  the  activity 
of  one  or  more  beings,  and  the  thinker  transfers  himself  to  a 
point  outside  of  his  experience  where  he  may  regard  this 
experience  as  a  product.  This  transference  is  possible  only  in 
abstracting  thought,  not  in  reality.  The  subjective  position  is 
the  position  from  which  all  reasoning  must  start.  But  there 
is  a  difficulty  which  Wundt's  philosophy  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
pose  of,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  this  immedi- 
ate reality  of  experience  to  the  immediate  realities  of  other 
experiences,  There  is  a  sense  in  which  a  theory  of  knowledge 
or  a  system  of  psychology  must  be  individualistic,  but  wc  must 
allow  the  possibility  of  reasoning,  by  analogy  at  least,  to  the 
processes  that  go  on  in  other  ex[)eriences.  But  with  VVundt 
there  can  be  no  reality  attached  to  an  experience  which  is 
objective  to  immediate  experience.  A  similar  difficulty  arises 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  any  possible  material  reality,  if  idealism  is  to  be  escaped. 
In  judging  of  Wundt's  doctrines,  however,  this  difference  of 
the  fundamental  question  treated  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  development  of  thought  as  a  process  of  differentiation 
of  the  original  idea-object  is  the  lirst  subject  of  treatment 
There  are  three  stages  in  the  development  of  knuwicdgc. 
The  first  is  purely  perceptual,  and  consists  in  the  analvsis  ino 
relating  of  the  various  immediately  perceived  elements  of  the 
original  tdca-objcct.  There  is  no  addition  of  any  kind  to  the 
knowledge  which  is  immediate.  The  second  stage  is  that  of 
knowledge  through  the  understanding.  The  contradictions 
which  arise  when  the  various  elements  of  perceptual  knowledge 
are  brought  into  relation,  are  the  motives  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  concepts.  These  concepts  are  not  directly  given 
in  perception,  but  are  logical  hypotheses,  formed  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  experience.  Finally,  as  a  third  stage  of  knowl- 
edge, there  is  knowledge  through  reason.  This  is  tran* 
sccndcnt  and  supplementary  to  all  perceptual  or  conceptual 
knowledge. 

The  original  idea-object  as  a  strictly  undiifcrentiated  unit 
ne\'er  presents  itself  in  actual  experience,  for  it  is  always  more 
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or  less  broken  up  from  the  first  into  Us  elements.  The  ear- 
liest divisions  are  into  purely  perceptual  elements,  such  as 
into  individual  rdea-objects,  into  matter  and  form,  into  single 
objects,  and  finally  into  the  subjective  and  objective  elemepts. 
The  process  of  differentiation  is  due  to  the  independcDt  varia- 
tions of  certain  elements  oi  the  ideanabject  and  to  the  greater 
constancy  of  certain  of  these  elements.  For  esaraple,  the 
spatial  relations  of  a  group  of  sensations  maybe  changed  with- 
out any  modiftcalion  of  their  qualitative  character.  As  a  form 
of  relation,  the  spatial  form  is  a  more  constant  element  of  all 
idea-objects  than  is  the  sensational  content,  so  that  space  and 
matter  come  to  be  distinguished,  and  since  space  is  the  more 
con*.cant  it  ta  regarded  as  more  objective  in  character,  while 
the  greater  dependence  of  the  variable  sensational  elements  on 
the  subject  is  recognized  through  the  greater  variableness  of 
these  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  affective  and 
volitional  elements,  which  in  relation  to  the  content  of  idea- 
objects  arc  exceedingly  variable,  have  a  certain  constant  char- 
acttT  in  relation  to  each  other  and  arc  thus  isolated  from 
elements  of  ideas  and  are  recognized  as  purely  subjective, 
without  any  objective  reference  whatever.  All  of  these 
elements,  it  will  be  noted,  are  merely  elements  of  a  unitary 
ideA-object.  One  element  cannot  exist  alone  in  nihility,  but  all 
must  be  present.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  all 
immediately  subjective  in  character  even  though  some  of  them 
have  a  greater  or  less  objective  reference,  and  that  they  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  all  possible  subjective  experience  or 
reality.  Psychology,  which  has  to  do  with  this  subjective 
experience,  is  therefore,  according  to  Wundt,  a  science  which 
has  to  do  with  perceptual  knowledge  only.  Its  concepts  are 
mere  class-concepts  which  include  a  larger  or  smaller  group 
of  such  immediately  perceivable  elements,  and  are  in  no 
way  essentially  different  from  the  elements  which  compose 
them.  It  may  be  admitted  again,  as  before,  that  the  point 
from  which  knowledge  can  be  studied  directly  must  necessarily 
be  the  subjective  point  of  view.  But  unless  some  sort  of 
knowledge  beyond  this  immediate  experience  of  the  individual 
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is  admitted,  the  general  validity  of  the  inductions  of  psychology 
seems  endangered.  Psychology  as  science  must  provide  for 
knowledge  beyond  perception  ju&t  as  much  as  a  science  of 
nature. 

The  greater  constancy  of  spatial  and  temporal  attributes 
and  their  consequent  reference  to  the  objective  world,  arc  the 
means  of  connecting  perceptual  with  conccpliial  knowledge. 
So  long  as  space  and  time  are  distinguished  from  content 
merely  as  forms  of  perception,  it  is  clearly  recognized  that 
form  and  matter  are  in  reality  inseparable.  But  wc  may  think 
of  these  forms  and  represent  them  to  ourselves  together  with 
their  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  added  thought 
that  the  contents  arc  indifferent,  and  that  th^  forms  nave 
reality  tif  their  own.  It  is  evident  that  the  forms  thus  thought 
of  are  not  present  in  immediate  experience.  They  have  only 
secondary  reality.  They  would  never  have  been  suggested 
except  that  there  arise  certain  contradictions  in  our  perceptual 
experiences  which  require  us  to  make  this  hypothetical  assump- 
tion. For  example,  let  A  and  B  have  successively  the  same 
spatial  relation  with  respect  to  C.  Here  is  a  contradiction; 
we  must  eliminate  it  by  assuming  that  matter  (A.  and  B)  is 
independent  of  the  forms  represented  by  succession  and  by 
the  relation  to  C.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  what  the 
character  of  this  conceptual  knowledge  is.  Conceptual  space 
is  a  logical  construction  due  to  certain  contradictions  which 
arise  in  experience.  It  does  not  find  its  justification  in  any 
transcendent  world  of  things  in  themselves,  nor  in  the  tran- 
scendental knowledge  of  appearances;  it  is  derived  indirectly 
from  experience,  and  has  no  justification  but  experience.  It  is 
merely  a  logical  device  for  explaining  experience.  Conceptual 
space  scr\'C3  as  a  good  example  of  concepts  in  general;  the 
only  difference  is  that  conceptual  space  is  more  closely  related 
to  perceptual  space  than  other  concepts  arc  to  their  perceptual 
representatives.  All  concepts  must  have  some  perceptual 
representative,  for  as  concepts  they  are  not  directly  given  in 
perception.  When,  for  example,  we  define  water  as  made  up 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  we  are  deal- 
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ing  with  concepts  entirely,  but  each  concept  has  a  pcrccptu; 
representative.  First,  wc  have  a  certain  perception  which 
have,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  experience,  coroe  to  regard 
merely  as  an  idea  representing  a  reality  which  can  never  enter 
into  experience,  namely,  a  real  substance  outside  of  the  idea. 
This  substance  we  call '  objective '  water.  This  water,  or  object 
outside  of  ourselves,  we  define  as  made  up  of  two  gases.  These 
gases  in  turn  have  no  reality  except  as  concepts  necessarily 
formed  for  the  explanation  of  certain  contradictions  in  experi- 
ence. And  their  union  in  this  quantitative  proportion  ■ 
another  conceptual  hypothesis  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
experience,  but  which  has  no  primary  reality  and  is  merely  a 
logical  hypothesis.  All  these  concepts  have  perceptual  repre- 
sentatives, but  when  we  attend  to  the  perceptual  represents 
tives  all  attributes  of  independent  objective  existence  disappear. 
There  is  merely  a  scries  of  mental  states  in  which  we  distin- 
guish certain  elements,  but  these  elements  arc  in  no  sense 
independent;  they  arc  always  inseparably  connected.  There 
is  no  ccjuivalcnt  among  these  perceptual  elements  of  the  con- 
ccpts  developed  from  them;  there  may  be  a  perceptual  repre- 
sentative which  was  the  original  datum  that  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  logical  hypothesis,  but  this  logical  hypothesis,  or 
concept,  has  no  immediate  reality  —  it  is  secondary  and  in- 
direct. The  natural  sciences  study  such  concepts  in  thcvr 
relations  to  each  other,  without  reference  to  their  relations  to 
the  original  representatives  in  perception.  Thus,  water  is 
studied  in  its  relation  to  hydrogen  and  ox>'gen ;  in  other  words, 
one  concept  is  studied  in  relation  to  two  others.  The  origin 
of  these  concepts  as  conditioned  by  the  contents  of  immediate 
experience  is  neglected,  the  subjective  elements  of  experience 
arc  thus  disregarded,  and  natural  science  becomes  a  science 
of  pure  conceptual  knowledge.  The  difference  between  psy- 
chology and  natural  science,  on  Wundt's  theory,  is  apparent. 
Natural  science  deals  with  conceptual,  while  psychology  has 
do  with  perceptual,  knowledge. 

The  third  form  of  knowledge,  knowledge  through  reasoi 
goes  beyond  experience,  and  constructs  ideas  which  are  not 
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required  for  explanation,  but  are  added  to  satisfy  tbe  desire 
for  unity,  for  a  universal  system  which  will  include  all  con* 
cepts  and  general  principles.  The  principle  on  which  thought 
proceeds  in  the  construction  of  these  ideas  is  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason. 

The  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  a  law  of  thought.  It  is 
related  to  the  other  laws  of  thought,  namely,  the  laws  of  iden- 
tity and  contradiction.  All  represent  the  way  in  which  con- 
sciousness actually  carries  out  its  analysis  and  relating  of 
concepts.  If  a  concept  is  analyzed  into  its  parts  we  may  have 
two  kinds  of  relations.  First,  there  is  a  relation  between  any 
given  part  and  the  whole  concept;  this  is  a  relation  of  more 
or  less  complete  identity.  Second,  there  may  be  a  relation 
between  two  of  the  parts;  here  we  have  interdependence  rather 
than  any  kind  of  identity.  That  these  relations  are  recog- 
nized in  thought  is  expressed  by  the  principles  of  identity  and 
contradiction  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  on  the  other.  The  important  question  arises:  What 
necessity  is  there  that  these  laws  shall  operate  ?  for  evidently 
their  limits  will  be  defined  by  defining  the  kind  of  necessity 
which  puts  them  in  force.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  laws 
of  thought,  or  laws  of  immediate  experience.  They  express 
the  laws  of  subjective,  self-conscious,  relatiriK  activity,  that 
is  the  thinking  activity  with  which  we  have  to  do.  And  the 
relating  activities  of  thought  are  "  free  acts  which  are  carried 
out  by  thought  in  obedience  to  inner  impulses,  without  any 
compulsion  from  outer  perception."'  The  "inner  impulses" 
constitute,  then,  the  source  of  all  necessity  of  thought.  When, 
accordingly,  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  is  given  as  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  formation  of  transcendent  ideas  it  is  evident 
that  thought  has  in  no  way  gone  beyond  itself.  It  has  simply 
transcended  its  perceptual  knowledge,  and  may  even  have  gone 
beyond  all  the  requirements  which  this  perceptual  knowledge 
imposes  upon  it  of  giving  a  conceptual  explanation  of  itself. 
But  it  has  not  yet  escaped  from  the  individual,  subjective,  self- 
conscious  activity,  which  is  thought  itself. 
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The  way  in  which  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  operates 
in  carrying  thought  beyond  the  concepts  of  understanding, 
will  be  clear  if  it  ia  remembered  that  this  law  depends  upon 
the  relating  of  the  interdependent  parts  of  a  concept.  All 
concepts  come  to  be  regarded  as  interdependent  parts  of  more 
general  concepts,  until,  on  the  one  hand,  we  reach  a  univer 
sally  comprehensive  idea,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  its  last  uni- 
tary interdependent  parts.  In  constructing  ideas  to  satisfy 
these  demands  of  reason,  the  mind  may  produce  two  kinds  of 
transcendent  ideas.  First,  those  which  are  qualitatively  like 
the  concepts  with  which  it  started;  and  secondly,  those  which 
are  qualitatively  diScrcnt.  What  is  meant  by  this  distinction 
may  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  mathematics.  The  formal 
character  of  mathematical  concepts  makes  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish \vith  great  certainty  the  rules  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  under  which  they  are  to  be  treated.  Kor  example, 
the  rules  applying  to  concrete  space  and  to  conceptual  space, 
as  well  as  to  raacheraatical  concepts  of  plurality,  arc  wcll-ftxcd 
formal  rules.  They  may  be  extended  beyond  the  realm  of  all 
possible  experience.  Thus  we  may  take  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
series,  or  we  may  define  the  attributes  of  an  infinite  extension, 
or  we  may  indicate  an  endless  process  as  in  the  expression 
VX  Here,  though  we  have  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  all 
possible  experience,  the  ideas  which  have  been  constructed  by 
reason  arc  qualitatively  similar  to  the  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing. This  class  of  transcendent  ideas  Wundt  calls  'real.' 
The  other  class  of  transcendent  ideas  are  called  'imaginary,' 
and  differ  in  quality  from  the  concepts  of  the  understanding. 
We  can  illustrate  again  by  a  mathematical  example.  The 
process  of  evolution  as  applied  to  ordinary  integers  is  fully 
defined;  its  rules  are  formal  and  universally  applicable.  But 
if  we  apply  them  to  the  value  -i  in  the  process  •j~^,  the 
result  is  not  a  number  with  the  ordinary  attributes,  but  is  an 
imaf;inary  quantity  with  peculiar  attributes.  The  same  is  true 
of  philosophical  transcendence.  Suppose,  for  cvample,  we  try 
to  determine  what  the  transcendent  ground  of  the  immediately 
perceivetl  activity  of  consciousness  is.     It  is  clear  that  it  can- 
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not  be  described  by  the  same  attributes  as  the  conscious 
activity  itself,  for  it  cannot  be  conscious.  It  is  something 
qualitatively  different  from  this  conscious  activity. 

The  kind  of  validity  which  belongs  to  these  ideas  of  reason 
is  not  the  immediate  certainty  of  perceptual  knowledge,  nor  is 
it  the  derived  certainty  of  the  concepts  of  the  understanding. 
It  is  merely  the  validity  which  attaches  to  the  conscious  exten- 
sion of  the  synthetic  activity  of  reason  beyond  the  limits  of 
all  possible  experience.  The  reason  seeks  here,  not  to  explain 
experience,  but  to  supplement  it,  In  doing  this  it  is  governed 
only  by  the  law  of  sufficient  reason,  a  law  of  its  own  activity. 
The  absence  of  all  direct  reference  to  reality  is  emphatically 
maintained. 

ToK  special  treatment  of  the  closely  related  concepts,  sub- 
stance and  cause,  is  of  importance,  especially  in  its  bearings 
on  the  doctrine  of  psycho- physical  parallelism.  There  is  a  con- 
cept which  underlies  both  of  these  concepts;  it  is  the  thing- 
concept  {Dingbegriff),  This  thing-concept  is  one  of  the 
earliest  products  of  the  understanding,  and  arises  from  the 
greater  objective  reference  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  forms 
of  perception.  Thequaliliesof  perceptual  objects  are  regarded 
as  mere  subjective  qualities,  while  the  space  and  time  forms 
are  looked  upon  as  ob)eclive.  When  any  group  of  sensations 
shows  an  unbroken  continuity  of  spatial  and  temporal  attrib- 
utes, whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  its  qualitative  attrib- 
utes, the  whole  group  is  regarded  as  an  objective  thing.  This 
thing  is  not  absolutely  permanent,  for  it  always  undergoes 
more  or  less  important  changes  in  the  course  of  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  without  elements  of  relative  per- 
manence. These  contradictory  characteristics  of  change  and 
relative  permanence  are  the  motives  for  the  development  of 
two  more  abstract  concepts,  namely,  substance  and  cause. 
Substance  is  the  concept  which  arises  from  the  attribute  per- 
manence. Absolute  unchanging  being  is  conceived  as  the 
underlying  substratum  of  the  thing.  Since  the  basis  of  this 
concept  in  the  thing-concept  is  the  continuity  of  spati-il  and 
temporal  relations,  the  same  relations  will  play  an  important 
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part  in  the  concept  substance.  Furthermore,  since  substance 
is  unchangeable  its  aniojnt  will  always  remain  constant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  changes  which  are  obsciA'cd  in  things  give 
rise  to  a  correlate  concept,  the  concept  of  causal  actinty. 
Cause  and  substance  thus  represent  elements  of  experience 
which  cannot  be  i&olatetl.  They  do  not  exist  apart  in  reality, 
but  arc  distinctions  of  a  conceptual  character  which  we  create 
in  our  treatment  of  this  reality.  Since,  however,  the  changes 
in  things  are  the  original  motives  for  the  formation  of  the 
concept  of  cause,  and  these  changes  are  not  continually  taking 
place,  the  first  stage  of  the  development  will  attribute  greater 
importance  to  the  underlying  substance.  It  Is  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  activity  which  we  see  as  change.  Every  sort  of 
activity  must  have  its  own  special  source;  there  must  be  as 
many  kinds  of  substances  as  there  are  kinds  of  changes  in 
things.  The  concept  'force,*  which  is  the  product  of  this 
stage  of  development,  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  perma- 
nent substratum  of  things  which  gives  rise  to  the  changes  in 
them.  This  force  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  substance,  and 
is  not  derived  from  any  outside  source,  but  is  as  original  as 
the  constant  being  behind  the  thing.  This  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  natural  sciences  has  its  complete  parallel  in  psy- 
chology.  The  psychological  concepts  are  not  derived  from  any 
psychological  thing,  for  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  thing-concept  in  the  mental  world.  All  knowledge 
of  this  world  is  immediate  and  perceptual,  and  would  not  of 
itself  give  rise  to  concepts.  The  psychological  concepts  are 
rather  framed  alter  the  analogy  of  the  concepts  of  the  natural 
sciences.  A  substance  or  underlying  permanent  somewhat  is 
assumed  as  the  source  of  mental  life,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
mental  phenomena  are  regarded  as  changes  due  to  the  different 
mental  forces;  but  since  the  substance  assumed  is  unitary.and 
the  various  forces  cannot  therefore  each  arise  from  a  separate 
substantia!  source,  they  are  all  attributed  to  the  single  sub- 
stance, and  regarded,  not  as  separate  forces,  but  as  different 
/acuities  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 
The  next  stage  of  development  was  reached  when  force  ^vas 
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regarded,  not  as  the  attribute  of  the  substance  which  gave  rise 
to  change,  but  as  the  actual  influence  exerted  by  one  body  on 
another.  The  actual  influence  thus  exercised  and  the  changes 
brought  about  are  equal  quantities,  and  force  is  no  longer  a 
hidden  something,  but  is  the  actual  change.  The  concept 
'  mass '  now  appears  to  express  the  correlate  of  this  change,  or 
the  thing  on  which  the  change  is  exercised.  Force  and  mass 
are  coordinate  concepts,  definable  in  terms  of  each  other,  and 
in  these  terms  only.  The  kind  of  changes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced are  changes  in  the  two  essential  relations  which  are 
taken  from  the  thing-concept,  as  we  saw  above,  to  give  us  the 
basis  for  the  substance-concept,  namely,  the  spatial  and  tempo- 
ral relations.  Such  changes  are  changes  in  motion.  Changes 
in  motion,  then,  are  what  we  mean  by  the  exertion  of  force, 
and  force  exists  only  when  these  changes  of  motion  are  pro- 
duced. By  'produced,'  of  course,  we  do  not  mean  actually 
brought  to  pass  as  apparent  phenomena,  for  one  change  in 
motion  may  be  counteracted  by  another  in  such  a  way  that  no 
real  phenomenon  occurs.  The  part  that  matter  or  substance 
plays  in  this  manifestation  of  force  is  no  longer  that  of  a  source 
of  the  force,  for  force  is  the  motion  itself.  Matter  becomes 
merely  a  starting-point  and  terminus  for  the  operation  of  force. 
It  is  a  necessary  postulate,  a  condition  for  the  operation  of 
force,  but  not  a  source  of  the  same.  The  source  of  the  force 
is  now  to  be  sought  in  the  antecedent  forces  which  acted  upon 
a  given  point  of  matter  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the  given 
movement  or  of  the  given  force.  In  other  words,  one  force 
is  caused  by  others.  The  whole  series  of  changes  in  motion 
are  thus  arranged  under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  into 
an  ordered  system  of  antecedents  and  consequents.  Any 
given  force  is  antecedent  or  consequent  only  in  relation  to  the 
others  which  it  conditions  or  is  conditioned  by.  The  whole 
series  is,  however,  inseparably  bound  to  certain  fixed  spatial 
relations,  and  the  points  of  space  thus  postulated  as  constants 
are  what  we  have  left  of  the  original  permanent  substratum  of 
all  change.  Natural  causation  is  thus  necessarily  connected 
th  substance. 
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Some  further  coDsidcrations  arise.     Firat,  energy  cannot  be 
substituted  as  a  concept  for  both  force  and  matter.     Energy 
is  simply  the  product  of  force,  and  is  measured  by  the  obscr^-cd 
process  just  as  much  as  is  the  force,  which  may  be  described 
as  the  process  of  change  rather  than  its  product.     "  Energy 
must,  just  as  well  as  force,  have  a  position  in  objective  space, 
and  under  certain  particular  conditions  the  points  from  which 
energy  proceeds  may,  just  as  well  as  the  points  from  which 
force  proceeds,  change  their  place  in  space,  so  that  the  con- 
cept of  matter  as  a  substratum  contained  in  space  is  retained 
in  both  cases." '    The  causal  concept,  as  here  defined,  has 
taken  up  much  of  what  was  originally  attributed  lo  the  sub- 
stance.    One  important  consequence  of  this  relatioa  to  sub- 
stance is  that  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  substance, 
which  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  constant  quantity  of  sub- 
stance, now  leads  to  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  the 
quantity  of  energy.     The  terms  of  the  causal  scries  which  arc 
put  into  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  are  equiva- 
lent in  quantity.     Another  consequence  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  cause  and  substance  is  important  in  the  discussion 
of  the  relation  of   psychical   to  natural   phenomena.     When 
matter  becomes  reduced  to  the  constancy  of  spatial  relations, 
evidently  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  application  of  this 
concept  to  psychical  processes.     Substance  is  a  concept  which 
must  in  all  its  forms  be  excluded  from  the  psychical  world. 
Consciousness  is  always  made  up  of  a  series  of  shifting  proc- 
esses.   The  only  permanence  here  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
interconnection  of  these  processes,  and  'cause'  in  this  sphere 
is  simply  the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  this  intercon* 
ncctcd  series  under  the  categories  'antecedent 'and  'consequent.* 
While  natural  science  deals  with  a  conceptually  conditioned 
aystcm.  consciousness  is  made  up  of  an  actually  perceived 
system.    It  has  been  shown  that  the  reality  of  the  conceptually 
conceived  system  i$  not  distinct  from  the  reality  of  that  im- 
mediately perceived.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  conceptual 
series  cannot  be  explained  at  any  point  by  the  actual,  nor  can 
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the  actual  series  be  explained  by  the  conccptuaJ.  Thus  the 
causal  relations  which  subsist  between  natural  phenomena,  ami 
those  which  subsist  between  psychical  phenomena,  belong  to 
circles  which  do  not  intersect  at  any  point.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  of  experience  related  to  both  spheres. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  perceptions  which  we  refer  to  outer 
objects  are,  on  the  one  hand,  subjective  processes,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  perceptual  basis  for  empirical  thing-concepts.  While 
the  subjective  processes  belong  exclusively  to  the  psychical 
series,  the  things  belong  to  the  conceptual,  objective  series. 
The  two  series  are  not  the  same  at  this  point,  but  they  are 
parallel  This  is  the  noetical  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  causa- 
tion finds  expression  in  another  fact.  While  the  members  of 
a  physical  series  are  equivalent,  the  members  of  a  psychical 
series  are  not.  Instead  of  a  constancy  of  [wychical  energy, 
the  real  principle  here  is  one  of  increase  in  energy.  The 
derivation  of  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  physical  energy 
from  the  constancy  of  substance,  and  the  absence  of  any  sub- 
stance in  the  psychical  series,  are  the  underlying  conditions 
for  the  difference  expressed  in  these  two  principles  of  the 
quantity  of  energy. 

Psycho-physical  parallelism,  as  taught  by  Wundt,  is,  as  that 
writer  has  again  and  again  pointed  out,  not  to  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  metaphysical  parallelism  of  Spinora.  This 
parallelism  is  empirical  in  that  il  is  based  upon  the  reality  of 
immediate  experience,  and  upon  that  reality  only.  It  is  merely 
a  conceptual  relation,  laying  no  claim  to  explanation  of  being. 

As  contrasted  with  cause,  final  cause  presupposes  a  con- 
sciousness in  which  the  idea  of  the  change  which  appears,  pre- 
cedes the  movement  which  brings  about  the  change.  The 
movement  itself  now  becomes  the  means.  Thus  the  same 
process  may  be  regarded  as  causal  or  purposive,  according  as 
the  consciousness  is  presupposed  or  not.  The  two  principles 
of  cause  and  final  cause  are  therefore  not  mutually  e.vclusive, 
but  rather  mutually  supplementary.     Final  cause  may  serve 
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Some  further  considerations  arise.  First,  energy  cannot  be 
substituted  as  a  concept  for  both  force  and  matter.  Energy 
is  simply  the  product  of  force,  and  is  measured  by  the  observed 
process  just  as  much  as  is  the  force,  which  may  be  described 
as  the  process  of  change  rather  than  its  product.  "  Energy 
must,  just  as  well  as  force,  have  a  position  in  objective  space, 
and  under  certain  particular  conditions  the  points  from  which 
energy  proceeds  may,  just  as  well  as  the  points  from  which 
force  proceeds,  change  their  place  in  space,  so  that  the  con- 
cept of  matter  as  a  substratum  contained  in  space  is  retained 
in  both  cases."  ^  The  causal  concept,  as  here  defined,  has 
taken  up  much  of  what  was  originally  attributed  to  the  sub- 
stance. One  important  consequence  of  this  relation  to  sub- 
stance is  that  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  substance, 
which  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  constant  quantity  of  sub- 
stance, now  leads  to  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  the 
quantity  of  energy.  The  terras  of  the  causal  series  which  are 
put  into  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  are  equiva- 
lent in  quantity.  Another  consequence  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  cause  and  substance  is  important  in  the  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  psychical  to  natural  phenomena.  When 
matter  becomes  reduced  to  the  constancy  of  spatial  relations, 
evidently  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  application  of  this 
concept  to  psychical  processes.  Substance  is  a  concept  which 
must  in  all  its  forms  be  excluded  from  the  psychical  world. 
Consciousness  is  always  made  up  of  a  series  of  shifting  proc- 
esses. The  only  permanence  here  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
interconnection  of  these  processes,  and  '  cause '  in  this  sphere 
is  simply  the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  this  intercon- 
nected series  under  the  categories  'antecedent' and  'consequent.' 
While  natural  science  deals  with  a  conceptually  conditioned 
system,  consciousness  is  made  up  of  an  actually  perceived 
system.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  reality  of  the  conceptually 
conceived  system  is  not  distinct  from  the  reality  of  that  im- 
mediately perceived.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  conceptual 
series  cannot  be  explained  at  any  point  by  the  actual,  nor  can 
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(the  actual  series  be  explained  by  the  conceptual.     Thus  the 
[causal  relations  which  subsist  between  natural  phenomena, and 
[those  which  subsist  between  psychical  phenomena,  belong  to 
circles  which  do  not  intersect  at  any  point.     There  are,  how- 
ever,   certain    facts   of    experience    related    to    both    spheres. 
I  Thus,  for  example,  the  perceptions  which  we  refer  to  outer 
objects  are,  on  the  one  hand,  subjecthre  processes,  and,  on  the 
(Other,  the  perceptual  basis  forerapirical  thing-concepts.    While 
the  subjective  processes  belong  exclusively  to  the  psychical 
'  series,  the  things  belong  to  the  conceptual,  objective  series. 
The  two  series  are  not  the  same  at  this  point,  but  they  are 
parallel.     This  is  the  noetical  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  causa- 
tion finds  expression  in  another  fact.  While  the  members  of 
a  physical  series  are  equivalent,  the  members  of  a  psychical 
series  are  not.  Instead  of  a  constancy  of  psychical  energy, 
the  real  principle  here  is  one  of  increase  in  energy.  The 
derivation  of  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  physical  energy 
from  the  constancy  of  substance,  and  the  absence  of  any  sub- 
stance in  the  psychical  series,  are  the  underlying  conditions 
for  the  difference  expressed  in  these  two  principles  of  the 
quantity  of  energy. 

Psycho-physical  parallelism,  as  taught  by  Wundt,  is,  as  that 
writer  has  again  and  again  pointed  out,  not  to  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  metaphysical  parallelism  of  Spinoza.  This 
parallelism  is  empirical  in  that  it  is  based  upon  the  reality  of 
immediate  experience,  and  upon  that  reality  only.  It  is  merely 
a  conceptual  relation,  laying  no  claim  to  explanation  of  being. 

As  contrasted  with  cause,  final  cause  presupposes  a  con- 
sciousness in  which  the  idea  of  the  change  which  appears,  pre- 
cedes the  movement  which  brings  about  the  change.  The 
movement  itself  now  becomes  the  means.  Thus  the  same 
process  may  be  regarded  as  causal  or  purposive,  according  as 
the  consciousness  is  presupposed  or  not.  The  two  principles 
of  cause  and  final  cause  are  therefore  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  rather  mutually  supplementary.     Final  cause  may  serve 
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as  a  theoretical  or  as  a  practical  principle  for  the  explanation 
of  phenomena.  When  we  use  it  as  a  theoretical  principle 
we  demand  the  conformity  of  causal  relations  to  an  idea 
which  wc  assume  as  appropriate,  but  whose  real  existence 
before  the  causal  process  we  have  no  right  to  assume.  Thus, 
when  we  say  nature  always  acts  along  the  lines  <^  least 
resistance,  we  are  attempting  an  explanation  on  the  principle 
of  final  cause,  but  thu  principle  here  has  merely  theoretical 
value.  Practical  value  belongs  to  the  principle  in  the  sphere 
of  mental  science.  Here  the  products  of  art  or  the  events  of 
history  arc  all  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  final  cause. 
Wundt  makes  use  of  the  principle  of  final  cause  to  explain 
biological  evolution,  not  theoretically,  but  practically.  The 
will  and  purpose  in  the  simple  organisms  have  brought  about 
the  changes  which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  organ- 
isms. We  have  e\'cry  reason  for  regarding  the  protozobn  as  a 
being  with  volition;  and  volition  presupposes  an  idea,  however 
primitive  in  nature,  as  its  motive.  Though  many  processes  in 
organic  life  have  now  lost  their  volitional  character,  they  were 
originally  simple  teleological  processes.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  we  have  no  justification  for  assuming  consciousness  or 
volition,  the. progress  of  science  requires  that  wc  hold  to  the 
causal  view  of  things.  The  higher  view  which  we  get  in 
regarding  all  phenomena  under  the  principle  of  final  cause 
postulates  an  intelligence  which  contains  in  itself  an  idea  of 
all  the  later  developments  in  nature. 

The  transcendent  ideas  may  be  referred  to  briefly.  The 
ultimate  reality  of  the  individual  being  is  found  to  be  will. 
To  be  sure,  this  will  must  in  reality  always  be  applied  to  some 
content,  but  the  essential  of  the  psychical  individual's  reality  is 
will.  In  attempting  to  supply  some  idea  of  the  reality  back  of 
our  scientific  concepts,  we  are  again  shut  up  to  this  one  idea  of 
will.  For  wc  recognize  them  as  active,  since  we  are  passive  in 
relation  to  them;  and  will  is  the  only  form  of  activity  of  which 
we  have  any  idea.'  Ideas  result  from  the  interaction  of  these 
ultimate  volitional  activities.     The  psychtcil  individual  is  not 
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an  elementary  volitional  unit,  but  is  a  unit  of  higher  order 
made  up  of  the  union  of  many  elementary  wills.  These  units 
of  higher  order  unite  in  turn  to  form  still  higher  volitional 
units,  as  in  the  collective  will  of  a  mental  community.  The 
world  is  thus  made  up  of  units  of  higher  and  higher  degree, 
reaching  finally  a  single  mental  development.  Thus  universal 
development  reaches  out  into  the  moral  and  religious  ideals, 
and  thus  leads  to  the  concept  of  God.  But  in  all  this  treat- 
ment of  transcendent  ideas  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  only  with  ideas.  Philosophical  investigation  has  shown 
the  uGQcssity  oi  ihess  ideas  as  the  last  analysis  of  immediate 
experience.  "  More  than  this,  it  is  not  able,  and  is  not  called 
upon,  to  perform.  Especially  must  it  refrain  from  attempting 
to  go*eyond  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  idea  to  a  neces- 
sity of  some  reality  corresponding  to  this  idea.  Philosophy 
can  prove  the  necessity  of  faith,  but  it  can  never  convert  this 
faith  into  knowledge."  ^ 

The  influences  which  have  had  a  part  in  this  system  of  phil- 
osophy come  from  both  science  and  philosophy.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  see  the  effects  of  the  teachings  of  Leibniz,  Herbart, 
and  Kant.  The  two  latter  Wundt  mentions  in  one  of  his 
prefaces'  as  potent  in  their  influence  on  his  thought,  while  his 
frequent  references  to  Leibniz,  especially  in  his  Logik,  show 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  that  thinker.  The  empirical 
character  of  the  system  it  too  striking  to  require  special  men- 
tion. The  best  short  phrase  for  the  description  of  the  system 
is  that  which  Wundt  is  making  use  of  in  recent  articles,^ 
"critical  realism."  Chas.  H.  Judd. 

Weslsyan  University. 
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THE  ARISTOTELIAN  TELEOLCXiY. 


THE  one  marked  characteristic  of  the  early  Greek  cos- 
mology  was  its  narve  acceptance  of  the  causelessness  of 
the  cosmic  process.  As  a  matter  of  the  history  of  thought,  it 
was  but  natural  to  the  speculation  of  the  Greek  cosraologists, 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  notion,  not  of  dead  things  obedient 
to  mechanical  law,  but  of  things  animated  by  inner  impulses, 
to  presuppose  the  conception  of  movement  and  change  as  one 
that  is  intelligible  in  itself  and  in  need  of  no  further  explana- 
tion; or  to  regard  that  '  explanation  "  as  sufficient  which  derived 
the  relatively  complex  from  simple  materials  through  simple 
and  well-known  processes,  as,  e.^.,  rarefaction  and  condensation. 
The  conception  of  any  deeper  meaning  or  reason  dwelling  in 
the  world-process  could  follow  only  upon  a  scepticism  which 
forced  the  mind  to  revise  critically  \i^  formulae. 

The  agnostic  sensationalism  of  the  Sophists  forced  upon 
Socrates  the  necessity  of  discovering  a  new  philosophical 
method  or  instrument.  But,  although  with  Socrates  himself 
cosmological  investigations  were  quite  arbitrarily  burked,  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Concept  was  universal,  and 
meant,  at  last,  a  critical  revision  of  the  early  cosmological  pre- 
suppositions. The  most  important  contribution,  in  the  history 
of  Greek  philosophy,  to  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  cos- 
mic reality  was  Aristotle's  critical  reconstruction  of  the  Watonic 
doctrine  of  '  Substance'  and  concept  of  the  '  Idea  of  the  Good.' 
In  the  systematic  period  of  Greek  philosophy  the  principles 
gained  through  the  Sophists  and  Socrates  were  applied  in  such 
wise  that  there  resulted,  on  the  one  hand,  through  Democritus, 
a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  the  cosmos,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  through  Plato,  an  a  priori,  but  not  immanent,  teleological 
explanation.  Aristotle  effects  a  reconciliation  of  necessity  and 
finality  in  finding,  by  way  of  the  essential  relation  of  Korm  and 
Matter,   or  the  idea  of  immanent   tclcolog)',    both    principles 
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equally  valid  for  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  cosmic 
process.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  indicate  the  character  of 
the  Platonic  teleology,  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate  Aris- 
totle's reconstruction;  then  repudiate  the  misapprehensions,  on 
the  part  of  certain  modem  philosophers,  of  Aristotle's  meaning; 
and  finally  determine,  wHthout  metaphysical  construction,  the 
philosophical  value  of  (the  idea  of)  immanent  teleology. 


I 


The  Platonic  metaphysic  begins  with  a  critical  appreciation 
of  the  Sophistic  theory  of  sense  perception.  The  consequence 
of  Plato's  accepting  the  Protagorean  theory  of  perception,  in 
order  to  transcend  it,  was  to  furnish  a  distinction  between  rela- 
tive and  true  knowledge,  and.  therewith,  a  corresponding  dis- 
tinction between  appearance  and  reality.  The  search  for  the 
concept,  which  was  with  Socrates  merely  an  inductive  method 
of  knowledge,  becomes  with  Plato  a  search  for  reality:  true 
being  is  the  being  of  the  concept.  It  is,  accordingly,  an  incor- 
poreal iiuTUitLanQv)  world  that  forms  the  object  of  true  knowl- 
edge. But  just  as  sensuous  perception  and  true  knowledge 
exist  side  by  side,  differing  in  kind,  so,  too,  their  objects  exist 
independently  of  one  another.^  With  respect  to  knowledge  and 
real  existence,  Plato  conceives  the  nearer  relation  of  the  real 
('  ideal ')  and  the  phenomena!  worlds  as  one  of  similarity.  The 
world  of  the  Ideas  is  one  of  archetypes;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
world  of  individual  things  '  imitates,'  or  '  partakes  of,'  the  char- 
acter or  quality  of  the  Ideas,  so  far  have  individual  things  just 
their  degret  of  reality,  and  just  so  far  the  Ideas  or  archetypes 
themselves  are  capable  of  being  known.  For  with  Plato  him- 
self knowledge  of  the  Ideas  themselves  is  a  recollection  '  of 
pure  immaterial  forms,  now  occasioned  by  the  likeness  in  cor- 
poreal things  to  those  immaterial  forms,  a  real  knowledge  of 
which  the  soul  possessed  in  a  higher  world  and  purer  life.' 
"  What  Socrates,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  concep- 
tions, had  designated  as  '  induction,'  became  transformed,  there- 
fore, for  Plato  into  an  intuition  that  proceeds  by  recollecting, 

>  Amtotle,  SStl..  i.  6.  9S7  b;  xU.  4.  1078  b,  l>. 
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into  reflection  upon  a  higher  and  purer  perception."  i 
now,  for  that  reason,  just  as  there  are  many  empirical  p« 
tions,  there  will  be  at  least  just  as  many  Idea)  archctyiKS, 
unless  some  principle  of  evaluation  determines  what  perceptions 
have  genuinely  possible  archetypes.  Hence,  the  point  to  be 
emphasized  here  is  that,  although  the  archetypal  world  was  con- 
sidered by  Plato  the  more  valuable  metaphysically  in  compari- 
son with  the  phenomenal  world,  Plato  yet  possessed  no  principle 
of  evaluation  of  such  a  sort  as  to  determine  within  the  arche- 
typal world  what  Ideas  were  genuinely  real,  or  whether  any  and 
what  relations  obtained  between  Idea  and  Idea.  Thus  in  hav- 
ing, for  all  that  Plato  could  say  to  the  contrary,  as  many  Ideas 
or  archetypal  units  as  there  are  empirical  units  or  perceptions, 
the  world  of  Ideas  is,  as  Aristotle  submitted,*  just  "the  world 
of  perception  thought  over  agam  in  conception."  Under  the 
criticism  of  Aristotle,  as  we  think,  Plato  has  become  fully 
conscious  that  the  Ideal  world  is  not  yet  a  system? 

In  Plato's  first  draft  of  the  Ideal  theory,  while  his  interest 
was  logi co-metaphysical,  reality  stood  over  against  appearance 
and  wholly  separate  from  it:  the  Ideas,  in  short,  were  not  prin- 
ciples of  movement  and  change,  and,  therefore,  not  the  'ground' 
and  ■  cause '  of  phenomena.  At  last  in  Plato's  own  eyes  the 
conception  of  true  being  or  real  substance  demanded  that  the 
absolute  separation,  and  mere  'imitative'  relation,  of  Idea  and 
phenomenon  be  broken  down  for  a  relation  of  dependence.  The 
concept  which  transforms  Plato's  Ideal  theory  is  that  of  the 
supreme  (ethical)  category  —  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  Plato's 
study  of  human  nature  —  of  psychology  and  society  —  has 
revealed  to  him  a  new  and  intimate  relation  between  the 
empirical  world  (the  phenomenon  of  human  life)  and  the  Ideal 
world,  which  he  will  apply  universally.ind  within  the  Ideal  world 
itself.  The  Idea  of  the  Good  is  disclosed  in  the  Republic  and 
the  PkiUbus  as  the  cause  (atr^a)*  and  final  end  (tVXov,  to  ov 
tvtKo)  ^  of  all  reality.     But  still  the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  ulti- 


1  Wlndelband,  Gtuk.  d.  PkiL,  Eng.  Tt.,  p.  1 19. 
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mate  Idea  of  the  Good  remain  absolutely  immovable,  unchange- 
able. Consequently,  the  intimate  causal  relation  that  obtains 
between  the  Ideal  and  empirical  worlds  is  not  a  mechanical, 
but  a  teleological  relation ;  the  Idea  of  the  G  ood  effects  cosmtcal 
processes  by  its  mere  presence,  as  pure  final  cause  or  absolute 
end  o[  phenomena.  Not  only  is  the  world  of  Ideas  in  a  telco- 
logical  relation  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  but  the  world  of 
Ideas  itself  is  in  teleological  relation  to  the  Idea  of  the  Good, 
the  absolute  end  of  all  reality.  That  is  to  say,  the  logical, 
ethical,  and  physical  world-ground  arc  one  and  the  same,  or  the 
universe  in  its  wholeness  has  an  absolute  moral  meaning,^ 

The  Platonic  mctaphysic  is  the  first  a  priori  teleology  in  the 
histor)*  of  Greek  philosophy.  Unfortunately  Plato  identified 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  with  the  Anaxagorean  world-reason,  and 
modem  philosophers  interpreting  the  Anaxagorean  t*i>0?  in  terms 
of  our  psychological  values,*  and  also  failing  to  distinguish 
between  Plato's  mctaphysic  and  a  special  application,  on  his 
part,  of  that  mctaphysic,  have  made  Plato,  as  they  have  on 
similar  grounds  also  made  Aristotle,  a  •  designist '  rather  than 
a  '  telcologist,'  as  if  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarded  the  world  as 
having  been  made  by  hands,  or  as  having  had  reason  put  into 
it,  and  not  as  having  reason  originally  immanent  in  it,  by  virtue 
of  its  own  absolute  nature  or  constitution.  The  motive  or 
method  of  the  Anaxagorcan  teleology  was  a  posteriori;  the 
doctrine  itself  could  claim  no  higher  validity  than  that  of  quasi- 
inductive  probability.  In  Plato's  doctrine  the  Anaxagorcan 
motive  appears  only  in  the  Timaeus.    The  mctaphysic  of  the 

■  T}ie  chancterislic  Hmiiaiion  of  CraeLc  psychology,  uniil  Arislotle,  is  its  failure 
to  dctcnmnc  the  nature  o(  the  '  >oul '  in  terms  of  puie  apintualily.  The  soul  is 
always  not  anlf  the  prlnclpl«  of  peicepilon,  but  also  af  lite  and  matian.  Uesldei. 
the  R«ul  an  perceptive  pomccitei  n«  creative  a-ctirity:  ilx  content  is  always  given. 
And  now.  for  PUto,  ImmKtetiallty  (cltn  dvtiMnrer)  b  In  no  wise  Aynonymciui  with 
■piriiualiiy.  We  can  define  the  incorporeal  only  negatively.  The  IcImi  of  ihe 
Good,  »iih  wluch  I'late  has  idrtitificd  Ihe  Anamgutean  nvt,  and  Mut  itself  will, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  inierprctaiion  in  ceims  of  Chctc  Greek  p»ythnlngical  values. 
Conseqnently.  since  the  Idea  o(  the  Clood  cannot  be  imetpr«ied  in  tertni  of  per- 
■onaliiy,  the  tclcolo^cal  niUtion  of  ilic  pbenomenal  world  to  the  Idcil  wi>rld.«od 
of  tbe«y>tent  nf  Idea^  to  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  can  rcpreiient  simply  the  alnialctc 
moral  meaning  of  the  Universe.  Tha  text  immediaiely  following  dctcmiinet  the 
taip«rt  of  the  T\mat>u. 
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Repubtk  and  the  Philtbus  belongs  to  Plato's  philosophy  as  a 
metaphysical  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  viythus  of  the 
Timactts  merely  illustrates  what  cannot  be  scientifically  known. 
With  Plato  the  ethical  world  is  the  world  that  can  be  scientifi- 
cally known.  True,  therefore,  to  his  epistemological  postulate, 
he  can  give  no  metaphysic  of  Nature  which  has  any  scientific 
or  strictly  philosophical  validity:  about  the  order  of  Nature  he 
ventures    only    opinions    (^o'fai),    not    scientific    knowledge 

(^MTTTi/lIj). 

We  must  in  the  case  of  Plato,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
totle, distinguish  the  motive  for  any  special  application  of  his 
metaphysical  concepts  from  the  metaphysic  itself.  Thus,  the 
mytkus  of  the  Timaetis  is  but  an  attempt,  on  Plato's  part,  to 
read  the  meaning  of  his  metaphysic  into  Nature:  it  is  avowedly 
his  '  unscientific  opinion  '  as  to  how  the  order  of  Nature  may 
be  explained  on  a  tctcological  basis.  Out  of  non-bdng,  which, 
like  the  Aristotelian  ■  matter,'  is  also  the  accessory  cause  of  the 
nature-order,  and  the  ground  of  its  mechanical  necessity,  a. 
iijftiavpySt,  or  world-architect,  acting  according  to  ends  (/>., 
according  to  the  immutable  Ideas  of  the  supra-sensuous  world),' 
constructed  "  this  one  most  perfect  and  beautiful  cosmos,  unitary 
in  its  n.iture  and  unique  in  its  kind."  But  philosophically  con> 
sidered,  the  ultimate  in  explanation,  the  primitive  unit,  is  with 
Plato  the  absolute  movement  of  the  system.  The  originally 
given  is  the  teleological  whole.  Particular  changes  or  events 
arc  the  resultants  of  the  absolute  teleological  system;  they  arc 
not,  as  with  Democriius,  the  brute  resultants  of  the  mechanical 
play  of  particular  atom-forms. 

The  Aristotelian  teleology  develops  by  the  slightest  recon- 
Etruction,  and  in  the  simplest  way,  from  the  metaphysic  of  the 
Kepublic  and  the  PhiUbm.  The  Platonic  Idea  of  the  Good  and 
the  teleological  system  of  Ideas  represented,  as  we  saw,  simply 
the  absolute  moral  meaning  of  the  universe.  Rut  a  real  teleo- 
logical relation  between  the  real  {'ideal')  and  the  phenomenal 
worlds  cannot  obtain,  if  the  Idea  of  the  Good  remains  pure 
»  See  RipuUit,  S96-55(S. 
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final  cause.  In  order  to  e£Fect  movement  and  change,  the  6na] 
causes  of  the  Ideal  world,  as  Aristotle  perceived,'  must 
become  efficient  causes  through  immanency  in  phenomena 
—  the  Ideal  world  must  become,  that  is,  the  coHstitutive 
end  and  cause  of  being  and  becoming.  The  a  priori  tele- 
ology which  Plato  had  set  up  as  a  postulate  and  bad  applied 
(in  the  Tivtaens)  in  mythical  form,  Aristotle  thoroughly 
and  consistently  carried  out  in  conceptions  by  transforming, 
first  of  all,  Plato's  Ideas  into  immanent  causes  or  constitutive 
principles  of  being  and  becoming,  and  secondly,  his  Idea  of  the 
Good,  as  absolute  end  of  all,  into  sdf-conscious  spirit.  This 
transformation  is  effected  through  the  ne%v  concept  of  the 
essential  relation  of  Form  and  Matter,  as  constituting  true 
being.  Real  substance,  Aristotle  says,  is  self-realizing  essence 
('cntdcchy').  In  striving  after  perfection  of  being  the  cntel- 
echies  of  things  necessarily  determine  the  cosmic  processes 
tclcologically.  But  the  world  of  immanent  cntclcchics  is  a  con- 
tingent world.  It  exists,  therefore,  for  an  absolute  entelechy. 
Nature  strives  after  and  produces  the  good,  in  as  far  i^  the 
sum  total  of  cosmic  beings  individually  realize  perfection  of 
being;  that  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  self-possessed  or  resting 
being  of  the  absolute  enlclcchy.  As  pure  Form  the  absolute 
entelechy  is  pure  activity  —  i.e.,  pure  thought.  The  cosmos  is, 
therefore,  determined  by  a  transcendent  and  absolute  spirit  to 
an  ideal  or  moral  order. 

As  with  Plato,  so  with  Aristotle,  the  ultimate  in  explanation, 
the  originally  given,  is  the  teleological  whole.  With  one  pur- 
pose all  creation  moves  toward  "  one  far-off  divine  event."  Yet, 
in  Aristotle's  doctrine,  all  anthropomor})hism  is  absent.  The 
world-ground  is  not  a  Srjfitovpydii.  The  world-principle,  though 
a  spiritual  being,  with  respect  to  the  world  does  nothing,  wills 
nothing,  creates  nothing  —  in  nowise  interferes.  But  while 
the  absolute  entelechy  determines  the  world-process  simply  by 
his  mere  existence  as  absolute  entelechy,  all  bdng  and  becom- 
ing within  the  world  itself  are  determined  by  constitutive  or 
immanent  entelechies.     These  entelechies,  immanent  and  tran- 

'  J/rf,  i  6.  9SS  a,  6  ;  r/  1078  b,  35. 
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scendcnt,  are  but  Plato's  system  of  Ideas  and  the  Idea  of  the 
Good — all  the  entelechics  being  in  tclcolc^ical  relation,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the  absolute  entelechy.  As 
particular  phenomena  had  with  Plato  higher  metaphysical  truth 
or  \*alue,  in  as  far  as  they  represented  better  their  Ideal  arche- 
types ;  so  phenomena  have  with  Aristotle  higher  metaphysical 
truth  and  reality,  in  as  far  as  their  self-realizing  essences 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  resting  being  of  the  absolute 
entelechy.  Finally,  matter  and  necessity  are  with  Aristotle,  as 
with  Plato,  the  accessory  causes  of  cosmic  being  and  becoming; 
and  Aristotle's  final  and  formal  causes,  as  the  Ideas  and  the 
Idea  of  the  Good  with  Plato,  most  truly  explain  appearance  and 
reality.  The  Aristotelian  metaphysic  is,  as  wc  think,  funda- 
mentally a  reconstruction  of  Plato's  a  priori  teleology. 

On  the  ground  that  Aristotle  holds  to  a  doctrine  of  the 
immanence  and  transcendence  of  the  Good,  we  have  defined 
Aristotle's  teleolog)'  as  a  priori  and  objective.  Such  we  desig- 
nate it  more  specifically  on  the  ground  that  Aristotle's  method 
and  motive  are  not  Anaxagorcan,  and  that  his  doctrine  of 
necessity  is  not  Democritean.  Undoubtedly  Aristotle's  bio- 
logical and  medical  studies  must  have  impressed  upon  his  mind 
the  presence  of  intricate  adaptations  of  parts  and  of  functions 
in  the  case  of  animal  organisms.  These,  however,  could  not 
have  had  a  philosophical  significance  for  him,  until  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Plato.  It  is  indeed  to  be  expected  that 
the  philosophical  principles  he  may  have  matured  while  in  the 
school  should  seem  to  him,  on  the  basis  of  his  empirical  studies, 
to  have  universal  application  and  high  empirical  warrant.  And 
so  it  happens  that,  aside  altogether  from  his  metaphysical 
treatise,  there  occur  everywhere  throughout  his  distinctively 
physical  writings  a  statement" of,  and  an  insistence  upon,  cer- 
tain  general  philosophical  concepts,  which  can  be  understood 
only  if  we  consider  that  Aristotle  is  applying  specifically  some 
philosophical  concept  for  the  true  interpretation  of  empirical 
reality.  Indeed  he  is  ever)'where  expressing  his  fundamental 
belief  in,  and  seeking  empirical  proof  and  illustration  of,  the 
purposive  activity  of  Nature,  the  finality  of  the  cosmic  process. 
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The  very  fact  that,  as  Romanes  says,'  "  the  only  respect  in 
which  he  [Aristotle]  differs  from  a  modem  Darwinist  —  although 
even  here  the  school  of  Wallace  and  Weismann  agree  with  him 
—  is  in  holding  that  adaptation  must  be  present  in  all  cases, 
even  where  the  adaptation  is  not  apparent,"  is  clear  proof,  to 
our  mind,  that  Aristotle  is  in  possession  of  a  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple which  he  is  at  all  times  applying  and  trying  to  verify, 
This  view  is  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  wherever  Aristotle 
docs  find  order  or  adaptation  he  attributes  it  directly  to  a  con- 
stitutive cause  (cntclecby),  or  fundamental  finality  in  things. 
We  need  but  consult  the  familiar  passage  in  the  Physics  (11.  8) 
to  see  that  Aristotle  will  accept  no  explanation  of  organic  forms 
which  insists  upon  the  Empedoclean  •  natural  selection,'  or  the 
Democritean  '  brute  necessity '  of  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  himself  submits*  that  "  it  is  manifest  there  is  finality  in  the 
processes  and  phenomena  of  Nature;  and  since  Nature  has  two 
principles.  Form  and  Matter,  the  one  existing  as  end  and  the 
other  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  the  final  end  must  be 
the  determining  cause."  And  in  his  De  Parttbus  Animalium 
he  insists  over  and  over  again  that  there  are  but  two  methods 
or  principles  of  scientific  explanation,  and  that  finality  must 
take  precedence  over  necessity.  Romanes  cites  Dc  Parttbus 
Ammalium  (I,  5,  645)  to  prove  that  Aristotle  was  not  a 
designist  or  teleologist,  "  except  in  the  sense  of  being  in  everj* 
■case  antecedently  convinced  that  organic  structures  are  adapted 
to  the  performance  of  definite  functions,  and  that  the  organism 
as  a  whole  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence.  That  is 
to  say,"  he  continues,  "he  is  a  believer  in  adaptation o-:  final 
end,  but  leaves  in  abeyance  the  question  of  design  or  final 


cause. 


Romanes'  terminology  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, to  keep  to  this  tcrminologj',  believes  in  'adaptation "  or 
'final  end';  that  is  to  say,  he  believes,  on //:i7tfjtf//«Va/ grounds, 
that  every  being  or  organism  has  an  end  in  existing,  and  that 
it  is  adapted  just  by  its  own  inner  essence  or  nature  (^uirw), 


1  "ArUiotle  U  >  Nituraltel,"  CMiUmftrary  Rtvieai,  Fcbraary, 


)i,  p.  179. 
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and  by  nothing  extrinsic,  to  its  end,  namely,  perfection  of  being. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle,  though  a  believer  in  'final 
cause,'  which  is  at  the  same  time  always  '  final  end,*  does  most 
emphaticaUy  not  believe  in  anthropomorphic  design,  or  in  '  final 
cause'  in  Romanes'  sense  of  'first  cause.*  Aristotle's  'first 
cause  '  (first  ontologically),  or  Unmoved  Mover,  is  in  no  wise  a 
Creator  or  Contriver  of  a  world,  an  anthropomorphic  designer 
who  '  does  something  to '  the  world.  The  Unmoved  Mover  is 
pure  *  final  cause,'  and  effects  the  world-process  simply  through 
his  mere  existence,  as  perfect  being,  whose  perfection  (resting 
being)  it  is  the  will  of  imperfect  beings  to  strive  to  rca.Ii2e  in 
and  for  themselves.  And  Arislolle  most  emphatically  asserts, 
properly  on  philosophical  grounds,*  the  finality  of  the  ordered 
universe  in  its  -wftoUness,  and,  consequently,  of  all  movement  and 
change  within  the  whole.  Romanes,'  Darwin,'  and  Lewes' 
ha%-e  missed  the  point  of  Aristotle's  statements  in  his  Physics 
and  De  Part.  An.  With  Aristotle  'adaptation*  is  but  a 
'resultant'  or  'case'  of  that  finality  which  belongs  to  the 
cosmos  in  its  wholeness.  Besides,  the  adaptation  of  which 
Romanes  and  Darwin  are  speaking  is  with  Aristotle  merely 
secondary  and  relative;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  merely  an  aspect  or 
moment  in  something  '  final,'  namely,  the  complete  realization 
of  a  certain  whole,  or  characteristic  unity  of  being.  It  is  this 
total  finality,  this  end  and  perfection  of  being,  that,  in  Aris- 
totle's eyes,  determines  the  nature  and  possibility,  Che  meaning 
and  worth,  of  particular  adaptations,  •a.-ken  ihey  exist. 

The  point,  so  Aristotle  himself  submits,'  with  regard  to  this 
question  is  that  the  '  adaptation  '  of  '  natural  selection '  (Empe- 
doclean)  does  not  afford  any  raison  d'ftrt  of  the  organism;  it 
merely  explains  survival.  The  adaptation  did  not  efficiently  or 
finally  'cause'  the  organism.  On  the  contrary,  the  organism, 
its  inner  '  nature '  or  its  '  end,'  which  is  just  itself  perfected, 
'causes'  and  explains  the  adaptation.     "  For  the  process  of 

"  Met.  A  ^«),  »,  994  a,  I  ^  ff/^Jtim  ,■  A,  10,  lo? j^i  A,  6,  iQjt  t,  tyj". 

■  0/.  at. 

»  Origin  9f  Sptrift. 

•  ArittvtU:  A  CAofifr /rvm  Sciemt,  p.  tzg. 

*  fiyiiti.ti.^,  198  b.  29^ 
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evolution,"  Aristotle  himself  declares,'  '•  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
thing  finally  evolved,  and  not  this  for  the  sake  of  the  process 
itself.  .  .  .  The  fittest  mode,  then,  of  interpretation  is  to  say; 
A  man  {e.g.)  has  such  and  such  parts,  because  the  conception 
of  a  man  includes  their  presence,  and  because  Ihcy  arc  the 
necessary  conditions  of  his  existence,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  his  per- 
fection; and  these  conditions  in  turn  imply  antecedent  condi- 
tions. Thus,  we  should  say,  because  man  is  an  pnimal  with 
such  and  such  characteristics,  therefore  is  the  process  of  devel- 
opment such  as  it  is,  and  therefore  is  it  accomplished  in  such 
and  such  an  order;  and  after  like  fashion  wc  should  explain 
the  evolution  of  all  other  works  of  Nature." 

Again,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  necessity  is  not  Democritean. 
natural  law  and  the  nature-order  are,  for  Aristotle,  tcteological 
law  and  moral  order.  There  is  first  of  all  absolute  necessity  in 
things;  this  absolute  necessity  is,  however,  but  the  expression 
of  the  immanent  or  essential  finality  of  the  originally  given, 
namely,  the  Ideological  whole  determined  to  unity  of  purpose 
by  and  for  the  absolute  or  original  cntclcchy  of  the  world. 
This  essential  and  total  ncccssiiyor  finality  determines  a  priori 
and  within  the  cosmos  all  particular  outer  and  hypothetical 
necessities.  All  forms  of  finality  and  of  necessity,  both  hypo- 
thetical and  absolute,  arc  explained  by  (he  teleological  relation 
of  the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  entelechica.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teleological  whole,  necessity  is,  as  wc  said, 
but  the  expression  of  complete  finality.  Within  the  whole, 
mechanism  is  subordinate  to,  and  realizes,  purpose.  There  i« 
for  Aristotle  also  an  absolute  necessity  or  sponUncity  (ih 
oaniiMTov)  in  things  which  on  its  own  account  produces  the 
lawless  — the  absurd  and  brutish.  But  still  within  the  conmoi 
there  is  a  preponderance  (not  accidental,  but  essential)  of  finality 
over  necessity;  an  inner  necessity  or  finality  determines  'on 
the  whole  •  (««tf'  5Xw).  or  ■  for  the  most  part '  (^1  ^  iroXiJ)  all 
outer  and  hypothetical  necessity.  In  opposition  to  Democritui, 
Aristotle  submits  that  all  movement  and  development  arc  the 

* /V  /to*  ^-,  i.  .,  640  ^  i»/.    O.  Jftr.  M.  3.  . w.  '91  ^-.  fc  ». 
issab,30. 
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resultant  of  the  originally  given  and  the  tcleological  relation  of 
the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  entclechics  —  that  is,  of 
the  Ideological  whole,  and  not  oE  the  brute  play  of  unrelated 
or  particular  atom-forms. 

Romanes'  essay  on  "  Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist"  is  all  the 
more  false  because  it  expresses  a  half-truth.  If  wre  remember 
that  Aristotle "s  teleology  is  a  metaphysical  deduction,  and  that 
it  centres  about  the  concept  of  self-realizing  essence  (cntckchy), 
which,  as  both  constitutive  end  and  cause,  ever  seeks  perfection 
of  being,  it  is  clearly  false  to  assert,  as  Komanes  docs,  that 
Aristotle  regards  purposive  actinty  in  Nature  as  proceeding, 
"not  from  the  mind  of  a  creator,  but  rather  of  an  architect 
who  does  the  best  he  can  with  the  materials  supplied  him, 
under  the  conditions  of  necessity."  Romanes  here  reverts  to 
the  concept  of  '  design.'  For  such  an  interpretation  of  his 
doctrine  Aristotle  himself  is  responsible,  through  his  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  make  plain  his  meaning,  under  the  analogies 
of  artifice  and  biological  development.  Form  and  Matter,  with 
Aristotle,  really  are  not  entities;  they  are,  or  express,  the  rela- 
tional or  functional  aspects  of  one  tcleological  whole  or  process. 
On  the  one  hand,  individual  organic  bodies  are  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  self- realizing  Forms;  on  the  other  hand,  individual 
bodies,  organic  and  inorganic,  in  relation  to  one  another, 
afford  the  occasion  and  possibility  of  tcleological  functioning, 
and  effect  through  that  relation  the  cosmic  process.  But  there 
is  the  cosmos  only;  and  all  mechanical,  chemical,  and  inorganic 
changes  occur  within  and  for  a  cosmic  whole;  they  are  func- 
tions of  one  cosmic  process;  they  arc,  in  short,  but  expressions 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  a  single  end  or  purpose  govern- 
ing the  universe,  —  the  end,  namely,  of  attaining  to  absolute 
perfection,  represented  as  the  resting  being  of  the  deity. 

We  may,  then,  if  we  please,  agree  with  Romanes  in  saying 
that  in  as  far  as  Aristotle  ^vas  a  mere  naturalist  "  he  found  that 
the  hypothesis  of  purpose  was  a  good  working  hypothesis  in  his 
biological  researches";  but  we  must  remember  that,  as  philoso- 
pher, Aristotle's  teleology  is  a  metaphysical  deduction ;  his  work- 
ing hypothesis  is  not  an  induction  from  empirical  fact,  although 
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he  will  give  his  metaphysical  deduction  empirical  illustration 
and  verification.  These  two  moments  ran  along  together  in 
Aristotle's  philosophical  development.  But  he  is  everyn-hcrc 
insisting  that  the  a  priori  and  objective  telcologica!  view  alone 
gives  true  insight  into  the  strictly  cosmicil  nature  o£  things; 
that,  therefore,  the  view  of  the  empirical  scientist  must  be  sup- 
plemented and  guided  by  that  of  the  metaphysician '  who  sees 
that  what  is  last  in  the  order  of  time  "is  first  in  the  light  of 
the  phenomenon's  fixed  nature." 

On  the  side  of  motive  and  method  Aristotle's  tclcolog)'  is 
deductive  ;  as,  centring*  about  the  concept  of  self-realizing 
essence,  it  is,  in  its  nature,  immanent  or  objective.  Aristotle 
vas  bound  dowm  to  this  a  priori  and  immanent  teleology-,  as 
being  just  the  further  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
real  substance  {^vaU).  We  cannot,  he  says,  think  Form  apart 
from  Matter,  and  conversely.  Matter  to  be  really  existent 
must  embody  Torm,  or  Form  to  be  really  existent  must  be 
bodied  forth  in  Matter:  "  Substance  takes  being  from  quality; 
quality  actuality  from  substance."  The  a  priori  Form  is  the 
constitutive  end  and  cause  of  the  really  existent.  Matter  and 
necessity  exist  for  the  entelechics;  but,  while  the  cosmic 
entelechics  arc  immanent  principles  or  causes  of  development, 
ajid,  as  immanent,  exist  on  their  own  account,  they  have  them- 
selves a  transcendent  ground.  We  define  Aristotle's  teleology, 
therefore,  as  deductive  and  immanent  on  the  ground  of  his 
insistence  upon  the  'a-priority  '  of  the  entelechies,  as  constitu- 
tive ends  and  causes  of  cosmic  being  and  becoming,  and  of  pure 
spirit  as  absolute  end  and  cause  of  all  reality.  All  is  for  God, 
from  God,  and  to  God.  Spiritual  monotheism  —  hardly  spirit- 
ual monism  —  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  Greek  philosophy. 


Aristotle's  mctaphysicis  indeed  spiritual  and  teleological.bul 
not  in  the  deepest  and  most  significant  sense.  The  relation  of 
God  to  his  world  never  becomes  with  Aristotle  one  of  complete 
immanency.  The  world-ground  is  absolutely  transcendent, 
excludes,  rather  than   contains,  by  actively  constituting,  the 
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world.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  God  why  the  cos- 
mos should  be  at  all,  or  be  such  as  it  is.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
the  transcendency  of  the  deity,  the  nature-order  is  a  mora] 
order.  That  is  the  fundamental  paradox  in  Aristotle's  system: 
God  is,  and  yet,  on  the  grounds  which  Aristotle  alleges,  cannot 
be,  the  cause  of  the  world.  To  have  discovered  the  existence 
of  God,  as  Aristotle  actually  did,  by  writing  an  argument 
from  the  contingency  of  the  world  with  an  argument  from 
the  idea  of  immanent  teleology,  was  inevitably  to  separate 
God  from  the  world,  as  pure  spirit,  In  the  most  inane  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  have  spiritualized  the  meaning  of  the 
idea  of  immanent  teleology,  by  a  thoroughgoing  and  consis- 
tent deduction,  would  have  been  to  have  determined  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  his  world  as  not  only  immanent  and  essential, 
but  also  as  transcendent  —  because  his  is  a  creative,  constitu* 
live  function. 

Histor}'  speaks  at  once  as  if  there  were  an  inherent  discrep> 
ancy  in  a  system  which  maintains  such  an  absolute  dualism 
as  spiritual  monotheism  and  a  tcleological  naturalism.  The 
Peripatetics  themselves  began  the  work  of  reconstruction  by 
repudiating  the  Aristotelian  God.  By  destroying  the  tran- 
scendency of  God,  and  still  keeping  the  world  alive  with  reason 
(telcological),  the  Stoics  naturally  and  inevitably  passed  from 
Aristotelianism  to  pantheistic  naturalism.  Appreciative  criti- 
cism of  Aristotle's  teleology,  on  the  part  of  a  modern  philoso- 
pher, may  more  easily  and  naturally  follow  the  older  criticism, 
and  reconstruct  the  idea  of  immanent  tclcologj-  in  terms  of 
naturalism.  The  universe  is  alive  as  one  vast  organism.  The 
outer  order  is  just  the  external  aspect  or  expression  of  an 
unconscious  will  behind  the  scenes.  The  external  mechanical 
necessity  of  the  phenomenal  order  is  but  the  expression  of  a 
noumenal  or  inner  necessity  (teleology  of  the  whole).  All  is  the 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  unconscious  world-will.  There  is 
no  necessity  apart  from  finality,  and,  conversely,  there  is  no 
finality  without  necessity. 

But  since  the  world-will  is  not  definitely  conceived  in  terms 
of  sclf-consciousncss,  as  a  will  which  knows  its  own  meaning, 
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and  whose  world  is  its  eternal  choice,  its  wholeness  b  given  to 
it,  its  unity  as  a  will  is  iictilious,  and  really  naturalism  appears 
as  disguised  materialistic  monism.  One  may  take  the  idea  of 
immanent  teleology,  and  if  it  be  constructed  empirically,  one 
will  remain  with  (his  system  of  atheistic  monism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  immanent  teleology,  if  deductively  coo- 
stnicted  in  idealistic  terms,  as  it  must  be,  results  in  spiritual 
monism.  That  Aristotle's  system  did  not  artually  become 
spiritual  monism  is  due  properly,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that  being 
in  want  of  our  epistemological  presuppositions  he  actually  deter- 
mined the  significance  of  the  idea  of  immanent  teleology  <r»//ir- 
icaily.  To  determine  the  significance  of  the  idea  empirically  is 
simply  to  universalize  it.  Thus,  the  living  organism  wills  to 
live:  nothing  makes  it  what  is  or  becomes,  except  its  own 
essential  nature.  It  ts  itself  its  own  constitutive  end  and  cause, 
its  own  promise  and  potency.  The  organism  itself  is  ever  seU- 
active,  self -formative,  self-developing.  No  reason  explains  it 
except  its  very  self.  As  it  is  its  own  end  and  cause,  all  is  in 
and  for  the  organism  itself.  The  world  is  just  such  a  living, 
self-active,  self -developing  whole. 

Now  to  universalize  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  immanent 
teleology,  as  empirically  determined,  will  never  take  one  beyond 
itself,  and  will  never  determine  the  inner  nature  of  reality.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the  meaning  of  how  all 
can  be  in  and  for  one  living  reality.  This  is  possible  only  if 
the  one  living  reality  is  self-conscious,  and  therefore  the  consti- 
tutive principle  of  a  complete  and  significant  world.  Accord- 
ingly, the  proof  of  objective  idealism  is  the  disproof  of 
naturalism.  Then  the  real  and  significant  order  of  the  universe 
is  that  order  which  has  its  meaning  originally  and  eternally 
complete.  This  order  cannot  be  an  '  evolution  '  in  the  ordinary 
scientific  sense,  for  that  remains  forever  incomplete  and  insignifi- 
cant; it  is  properly  what  Hegel  would  call  an  '  emanation '^ — i.e., 
the  self-differentiations  of  an  ultimate  identical  spiritual  essence. 
The  immanent  teleolog)-,  for  idealism,  belongs  to  the  inner 
spiritual  whole  in  its  self-conscious  completeness.  That  self- 
conscious,  and  therefore  complete  and  significant,   process  is 
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the  only  ideal  or  moral  order.  The  outer  reality,  our  phenom- 
ena] world,  is  our  own  free  [a  priori)  construction,  and  in  our 
world,  which  is  an  abstraction  from  the  spiritual  whole,  there 
is  nothing  but  brute  fact  and  rigid  necessity.  Externality  qua 
externality  is  essentially  human,  finite,  paradoxical,  — the  frag- 
mentarj-  aspect  of  an  incomplete  point  of  view.  We  cannot  see 
in  the  nature-order,  in  cosmical  evolution,  anything  truly  sig- 
nificant; we  cannot  sec  spirituality  and  the  realization  of  ideals 
there.  The  heavens  do  not  declare  the  glory  of  God;  the 
firmament  does  not  show  his  handiworlc  Nature  tells  us  not 
of  God,  Its  very  insignificance,  its  sterility,  its  caprice  —  the 
fact  that  it  will  mean  nothing  to  us,  if  it  pleases  — tells  us  that 
its  truth  is  not  there  as  wc  look,  and  drives  us  back  from  itself 
to  the  inner  heart  of  reality.  So  far  as  we  look  on  wc  merely 
sec  Reason,  as  Hcgcl  says,  the  deeper  reason  of  things,  "in 
nature  gone  out  of  itself  into  its  'other' —  its  extreme  opposite  — 
irrationality." 

Nature  conceals  rather  than  reveals  the  deeper  truth  of  real- 
ity, because  its  order  is  determined  by  the  categories  of  a  "dis- 
cursive understanding."  Necessity  and  Contingency  arc  the 
categories  of  a  finite,  external  observer,  and  his  describable 
world.  No  event  in  a  space  and  time  world  can  be  caused  by 
a  mind  which  is  essentially  above  space  and  time.  God  cannot 
be  conceived,  therefore,  as  an  external  observer,  and  the  cause, 
of  the  world.  God  is  the  one  constitutive  mind;  and  only  an 
absolute  mind,  or  'perceptive  understanding,*  possesses  signifi- 
cant truth,  because  his  self-conscious,  complete  experience  is 
the  truth.  The  life  of  the  absolute  mind  is  constituted  as  one 
of  the  absolute  freedom  of  reason;  in  that  life  free  spiritual 
ideals  alone  are  realized.  But  we,  as  self-conscious  beings,  also 
actively  constitute  ourselves  members  of  that  spiritual  life.  The 
freedom  of  our  life,  the  spiritual  significance  of  our  morality,  is 
bound  up  in  our  self-conscious  choice  of  ideals,  in  our  active 
cooperation  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God.       j  j^,  Logak. 

tTsSIMUt  COLLKGS. 


DISCUSSION. 


I 


MB.    SANTAVANAS   AESTHETICS. 

The  notice  of  Mr.  Santaj-aoa's  Sense  ijf  Beavty  contributed  by  Dr. 
Logan  to  the  March  number  of  the  Review,  while  highly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  largely  taken  up  with  ao  argument 
against  its  cardinal  doctrine.  Upon  this  criticism,  and  upon  two 
fundamental  assumptions  —  one  expressed,  the  other  suggested  — 
in  Mr.  Sanlayana's  work,  I  desire  to  cotnmunt  briet^y. 

1.  Dr.  Logan  finds  that  in  concluding  beauty  to  be  in  its  essence 
pleasure  objectified,  or  pleasure  regarded  as  the  quality  of  a  thing, 
Mr.  Santayana  has  failed  to  define  the  term  ;  for  this  analysis  («) 
does  not  determine  the  nature  of  aesthetic  perception,  but  (b)  notes 
an  effect  of  it,  viz.,  that  our  pleasure  in  its  object  is  devoid  of  all 
subjective  references,  and  {/)  takes  no  account  of  the  distinction, 
recognized  by  Mr.  Santayana  himself,  between  morality  and  beauty 
as  respectively  demand  for  and  possession  of  the  same  good. 

These  criticisms  seem  to  me  to  show  in  tJie  main  that  Mr.  San- 
tayana and  his  critic  disagree  ;  but  not  at  all,  as  their  form  would 
suggest,  that  Mr.  Santayana  has  not  consistently  carried  out  his  own 
principles,  {a)  Mr.  Santayana  certainly  does  not  regard  beauty  and 
the  perception  of  it  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  if  they  are  not. 
Dr.  Logan's  argument  becomes  a  nan  uquilur;  for  to  leave  unde- 
termined the  nature  of  the  act,  is  not  necessarily  to  fail  in  delining 
that  upon  which  it  is  performed.  (A)  Dr.  Logan's  claim  tliat  the 
objectification  of  pleasure  is  the  effect  of  aesthetic  perception  can 
in  no  wise  he  allowed,  it  seems  to  me,  from  Mr.  Santaya.na'3  stand- 
point. Aesthetic  perc«ption,  according  to  Dr.  Logan,  is  perception 
in  which  there  is  absolute  concord  between  the  functions  of  percep- 
tion and  the  thing  perceived,  and  the  necessary  result  to  the  per- 
cipient of  this  .absolute  harmony  between  his  faculties  and  their 
object,  is  unalloyed  and  completely  objective  pleasure.  Mr.  San- 
tayana would  admit,  if  I  understand  him,  only  that  our  pleasure  In 
an  object  is  a  sign  of  some  correspondence  therein  with  our  powers 
of  perception,  and  would  deny  that  our  incorp>oration  of  that  pleas- 
ure in  the  object  is  a  sign  of  the  absoluteness  of  this  correspond- 
ence; else  beautiful  things  would  always  be  sources  of  pure  delight 
to  us,  and  the  beauty  of  Comedy  or  Tragedy  would  be  unreal  be^ 
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chance  involves  the  conception  that  corresponding  to  every  one  of 
the  given  objects  there  exists  in  nature  another,  identical  with  it  in 
every  respect  save  in  the  single  point  that  it  possesses  (or  lacks)  the 
useful  quality  in  question  ;  and  this  conception  fully  satisfies  that 
demand.  (The  assertion  that  there  exists  in  aature  no  object  if 
possessing  the  quality  q,  is  the  expression  of  a  law  which  concemt 
the  occtnrence  of  q  in  the  object  c;  while  the  hypothesis  of  chaoce 
denies  the  existence  of  any  such  laws.) 

Equally  possible,  and  doubtless  on  the  whole  more  commoo,  U  the 
opposite  aesthetic  attitude,  in  which  it  is  the  actuality  of  all  possi- 
bilities that  is  felt  as  the  unnatural  supposition,  and  the  monotonous 
Icvds  of  chance  that  commend  themselves  less  than  the  varied  pros> 
pects  of  law.  This  opposite  in&tinct  will  inspire  an  opposite  use  of 
(he  Darwinian  freedom,  —  against  evolution  from  fortuity  and  in 
favor  of  a  development  based  on  law.  Either  decision  marks  an 
advance  from  the  Darwinian  negation  to  an  ailiTmative  theory  of 
origins ;  that  of  the  adherents  of  de\'elopment  no  less  than  that  of 
the  believers  in  evolution,  but  also  no  more  than  theirs.  If  the 
above  account  of  its  source  be  correct,  the  partiality  shown  in  con- 
temporary thought  for  evolutionary  theories  may  be  connected 
through  an  interesting  observation  of  Mr.  Santayana's  <§  87)  with 
our  modern  enthusiasm  for  democratic  ideaU;  for  in  this,  too, 
according  to  htm,  the  aesthetic  charm  of  uniformity  tn  multiplicity 

has  no  inconsiderable  share.  -^         ,        ^ 

Bbnj.  Ives  Gilman. 
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Tht  School  of  Plate.  Its  Origin.  Development,  and  Revival 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  By  F.  W,  Bussell,  B.D.,  B.  Mus., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  London,  Methuen 
&  Co.i  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  —pp.  xiv,  346. 

The  main  interest  of  Mr.  Bussell  in  this  brilliant  piece  of  work  on 
the  School  of  P!ato  appears  10  be  in  two  things:  (i)  Id  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empirt  (2)  in  its  social  conditions.  By  'religion*  Mr. 
Bussell  means  what  Mr.  Romanes  meant  by  it:  "  Any  theory  of  per- 
sonal Agency  in  the  universe,  belief  in  which  is  strong  enough  to 
influence  conduct."  The  volume  has,  in  fact,  very  little  to  do  with 
Platonism  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  religious  or  social  philosophy, 
but  of  these  two  features  of  the  system  —  and  one  will  not  deny 
that  they  are  the  mast  important  features — the  author  has  given  us 
an  elaborate  and  really  new  treatment.  Indeed,  an  objection  which 
one  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  raise  against  the  volume  is  that 
it  is  ovei-elaborate.  Its  careful  machinery  of  Introduction  and 
Prologue,  and  Books  (there  are  five  of  them)  with  their  various  nice 
subdivisions;  the  unusual  literary  style,  in  which  dwell  the  spirits 
of  Pater  and  Carlyle  (curious  combination!);  the  long  journeys  the 
author  takes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  subject  described  in  the 
title  to  collect  material  (the  early  lonians,  the  Sophists,  and  Aris- 
totle) in  some  way  related  to  his  theme,  give  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  to  do  here  with  a  very  elaborate  and  somewhat 
artificial  production.  The  impression  will  not  be  dissipated  when 
the  reader  reaches  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is,  however,  due  to 
the  book's  manner  rather  than  its  matter.  Funher,  the  author  has 
himself  felt,  as  he  says  in  his  Ledori  houvoh,  what  every  reader 
muH  feel,  that  the  title  is  not  quite  adequate  to  describe  a  volume 
whose  business  it  is  to  iovestigate  the  religious  instinct,  the  revolt 
of  the  individual  against  his  environment,  or  the  individual's  search 
for  "freedom  and  happiness,  in  a  world  not  obviously  calculated  10 
ensure  it."  It  is  a  volume  on  the  practical  and  religious  elements 
in  Greek  thought,  with  special  reference  to  Roman  Platonism.  From 
this  restricted  standpoint  theentirehistory  of  Greek  philosophy  from 
Heraditus  to  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  Alexandrian  syncretism,  is 
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I>a3s«4  in  K%'iew.  For  such  a  range  of  matter,  the  title  is,  to  be  sure, 
scarcely  adequate,  though  one  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  select  a 
substitute.  Mr.  Bussell,  however,  is  the  better  able  to  designate  the 
prevailing  philosophy  in  Rome  during  the  Empire  as  Platonisra,  be- 
cause he  appears  to  regard  Stoicism  and  I'latonism  (p.  vii)  at  this 
period  as  essentially  identical.  One  will  look  in  vain  in  the  volume 
for  a  justification  of  this  position.  In  the  s)'ncrctism  of  Kome,  both 
Stoicism  and  Platonism  contributed  tniponant  elements,  but  the  two 
systems  were  nevertheless  in  themselves  distinct,  quite  as  much  so 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whom  the  Alexandrian  eclectics  could  so 
distort  by  false  interpretation  as  to  make  them  the  exponents  of 
essentially  the  same  philosophy.  They  emphasized  resemblances 
and  lost  sight  of  essential  differences.  It  is  tnie  that  we  see  in 
the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  and  ttic  religiousness  of  Plato,  in  the  Aoyot 
cnrc/i/tarijcw  and  the  Platonic  Idea,  in  the  chief  good  as  life  in 
accordance  mth  the  divine  in  nature  and  the  Platonic  ^/totWis  Bv^ 
certain  resemblances  and  afiiliations  between  the  two  s)'stems.  On 
the  other  hand,  die  materialistic  pantheism  of  the  Stoic,  and  bis 
conception  of  immaaeiice  as  well  as  his  sj-mpathy  with  nature,  is  not 
to  be  reduced  to  hannony  with  the  Platonic  transcendentalism  and 
hostility-  to  the  phenomenal  world.  Calvisius  Taurus,  a  teacher  in 
Athens  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  J'ius,  and  an  opponent  of 
Stoicism,  devoted  a  treatise  to  the  distinctions  between  the  Stoical 
and  Platonic  systems.  When  in  a  given  syncretism,  the  ethics  of 
the  Stoic  and  the  cosmology  or  metaphysics  of  Plato  are  combined 
into  a  more  or  less  harmonious  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
Stoicism  as  a  system  has  thereby  become  Platonic,  or  thai  the  con- 
verse of  this  is  true,  kx  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Stoicism, 
Epicureanism,  and  Scepticism  as  schools  are  almost  extinct.  Parts 
and  fragments  of  doctrines  from  them,  especially  of  ethical  doctriaes, 
have  been  embodied  in  the  prevailing  Eclecticism,  but  as  currcDt 
systematic  philosophies  they  have  ceased  to  be.  Only  Platonism  and 
Aristotelianisni  survive,  and  even  the  latter  appears  to  have  but  a 
frail  existence.  When  the  Roman  eclectic  stripped  oS  the  differential 
features  of  Stoicism,  and  ntth  his  aiteniion  directed  chiefly  towards 
the  practical,  with  little  critical  faculty  at  best,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand bow  he  regarded  the  difTerences  -between  the  philosophies  of 
the  Stoa  and  the  Academy  as  unessential.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  makes  them  so,  nor  does  it  furnish  a  reason  why  Mr,  Bussell 
should  identify  two  systems  which  even  in  their  late  development 
are  certainty  distinct  enough. 
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I  have  a  further  observation  lo  make  on  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Bussell's  woik,  which  is  more  or  less  germane  to  whal  has  just  been 
said,  viz.,  the  lack  of  precise  distinctions.  Many  of  the  chapMn 
appear  to  hover  in  a  mist  of  vague  generalities.  The  writer  does 
not  appear  to  go  straight  at  a  plain  and  exact  elucidation  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  gives  us  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  brilliant  pictures  that 
keep  fading  into  one  another  and  which  somehow  lack  lixity.  When 
one  turns  the  last  page,  one  feels  :  "This  \%  certaioly  an  unusually 
clever  piece  of  writing,  but  the  author  has  not  written  like  a 
historian  and  has  not  given  the  reader  plain,  tangible  statements  of 
fact."  He  has  moved  in  a  region  of  the  constructive  critic,  but 
he  has  not  always  made  his  distinctions  clear.  However,  another 
volume  is  to  come,  furnishing  us  with  the  historical  background,  the 
prose  data,  for  these  very  ingenious  generalizations;  and  when  it 
appears  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  present  one.  Jt 
will  provide  us  with  the  historical  premises  for  the  present  deduc- 
tions, and  so  with  the  means  for  justly  estimating  the  correctness  of 
the  author's  conclusions.  Meanwhile  one  is  grateful  for  this  skilful 
treatment  of  an  exceptionally  ditTicult  subject,  and  awaits  expectantly 
the  further  volume,  whose  character  is  to  be  that  of  erudition  rather 
than  construction.  Only  the  French  appear  to  have  done  much  in  this 
field;  the  works  of  Vacherot,  Matter,  Simon,  and  Barth^lemy  Saint- 
HiUire  seem  to  be  due  to  the  renaissance  of  Eclecticism  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of  Cousin. 

I  wish  now  to  note  briefly  certain  more  detailed  and  particular 
features  in  Mr.  Bussell's  treaimcnt  of  Roman  Platonism.  When 
the  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus  by  the  Athenians  was 
to  be  arranged,  Camcades  (Academic),  Critolaus  (Peripatetic),  and 
Diogenes  (Stoic)  were  sent  to  Rome  a«  an  embassy  to  make  nego- 
tiations for  settlement.  Thus,  it  is  curious  to  relate.  Stoicism  and 
Platonism  entered  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and  the  mission  of  these 
students  of  speculative  truth  was  a  purely  practical  one,  The  two 
systems  shared  the  main  inUuencc  in  Rome  ever  after,  and  were 
not  displaced  even  by  Epicureanism,  great  as  was  the  power  of  that 
system  in  certain  educated  quarters  under  the  Empire  ;  and  furiher- 
ntore  only  those  elements  in  tliese  two  systems  which  were  of  an 
ethical  or  praccical  nature,^ound  any  vit;\l  lodgment  in  the  Roman 
character,  In  addition  to  these  philosophies  there  came  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Jews,  the  Magi,  the  Gymnosophists,  and  the  £g)-ptian5 
to  the  rich  and  varied  sj-ncrctism  of  Rome.  What  was  lacking  in 
creative  activity  was  made  up  in  erudition  and  in  the  learned  exposi- 
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tion  and  adjustment  of  religions  and  philosophies  from  the  Orient 
and  Occident.  Anv  reader  who  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
intellectual  conditions  of  this  era  will  appreciate  what  an  enormously 
difficult  subject  it  is  to  handle,  and  bow  \-aried,  confused,  and  almost 
ezhaustless  arc  the  sources  for  the  subject.  Mr.  Bus^ell's  work  is 
of  too  general  a  nature  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  how  far  he 
is  at  home  in  them.  His  main  concern,  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
is  with  religious  and  sociological  problems  —  problems  which  loom 
large  on  the  horizon  of  the  present  generation,  as  in  the  days  of  (he 
Roman  Empire.  He  ts  eager  to  know  whether  the  solution  offered 
by  Christian  doctrine  and  ethics  is  satisfactory  and  final,  or  whether 
it  is  to  yield  to  some  belter  substitute.  He  considers  the  study  of 
the  Imperial  Age  important,  not  to  say  indispensable,  in  estimating 
how  far  we  are  confronted  by  really  new  problems;  for  no  reformer 
now-a-days  should  be  without  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  know  whether 
his  remedy  has  been  applied  before,  under  what  conditions,  and  with 
what  success.  Insight  into  the  thought  of  the  Empire  gives  us  truth, 
not  so  much  about  things  as  about  human  nature,  and  "it  is  clear 
that  such  knowledge  is  far  more  valuable  than  tiie  apprehension  o( 
absolute  truth,  even  if  this  were  possible  "  (p.  5).  The  Imperial  Age 
"is  a  miniature,  a  summarj' of  all  previous  and  perhaps  all  subse- 
quent times,  and  the  various  Protean  forms  of  its  reflectiveness  de- 
serve study,  no  less  than  its  unrivalled  political  constitution.  —  a 
constitution  imitated  with  more  or  less  clumsiness  by  the  two  Saxon 
nations  in  India  and  Germany,  —  'Unity  in  and  above,  but  not 
destroying.  Diversity'"  (p.  4).  There  is  no  evidence  of  radical 
change  in  human  nature  or  of  abatement  of  interest  in  final  prob- 
lems, and  therefore  the  study  of  the  Empire  is  of  present  import- 
ance. The  significance  of  the  Empire  ties  in  its  thorough  examination 
of  the  fundamental  topics  of  "  F'reedom,  Duty,  Immort.ility,  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  the  Purposeof  the  Cosmic  Process."  Mr.  Bussell  agrees 
with  Dr.  Stirling  that  the  importance  of  philosophy  centres  about  these 
three  ideas.  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortaliiy.  He  thinks  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Empire  by  the 
stock  phrases  which  historians  and  students  have  been  wont  to  apply 
to  it,  setting  down  its  civilization  as  'moribund.'  its  philosophy  as  an 
■amalgam  of  crude  Eastern  fables,  Christian  mor-ility,  and  Hellenic 
ingenuity.'  Mr.  Bussell's  disposition,  on  the  other  band,  is  rather  to 
idealize  and  overestimate  it.  He  believes,  however,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  his  belief  is  well  founded,  that  we  arc  coming  to  a  better 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  Imperial  Age.     As  to  the 
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social  diSicultics  in  this  or  any  age,  they  are  not  (o  be  solved  by  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  or  the  bestowal  of  any  species  ol  political 
freedom.  Happiness  lies  not  this  way.  'I"hi9  will  neither  produce 
social  equality  nor  guarantee  a  fair  share  in  the  goods  of  life.  Mr. 
Bussell  observes  that  the  "question  of  starvation  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  the  standing  paradox  of  to^ay,"  was  solved  by  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Rome  simply  determined  to  feed  its  papulation  without  permitting 
this  population  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  go\'emraent.  We 
permit  the  people  to  share  in  the  responslbiUties  of  government,  but 
do  not  guarantee  to  feed  them.  They  have,  however,  shown  their 
inability  to  feed  themselves,  and  in  so  far  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  in  the  Roman  Empire,  for  what  the  people  want  is,  after  all, 
not  freedom,  but  some  tangible  material  advantage.  This  is  all  very 
well,  and  we  have  no  contention  about  the  fact  of  the  people's  desire ; 
but  the  difficulty  Is  in  finding  the  means  to  satisfy  it,  not  that  it  exists 
or  that  it  is  of  such  or  such  a  kind  ;  and  here  neither  Mr.  Bussell  nor 
the  Roman  Empire  offer  us  any  very  solid  assistance.  Shall  we 
have  a  slave  population,  and  feed  it,  or  a  sovereign  people,  even 
though  die  sovereign  sometimes  hunger?  The  world  has  long  out- 
grown the  Roman  solution  of  the  problem,  and  a  paternal  despotism 
is  not  a  method  of  govcmmCTH  which  could  find  acceptance  in  an 
age  where  the  individual  has  come  to  so  full  a  consciousness  of  his 
rights  as  in  the  present  one. 

This  paternal  despotism  of  Rome,  however,  contributed  essentially, 
I'M  Mr.  Bussell  believes,  to  the  development  of  philosophy  in  the 
Empire.  He  finds  in  the  very  perfection  of  the  civil  administration, 
of  material  welfare,  and  of  social  life  in  that  age,  the  reason  for  the 
development  of  their  religious  and  practical  philosophy.  It  is  a 
curious  psychological  law  that  the  more  our  material  wants  are  satis- 
fied, the  less  final  we  believe  our  condition  to  be :  it  is  not  posses- 
sion, but  acquisition,  that  brings  contentment.  The  moment  man 
has  everything  he  "can  wish  for,  he  either  tuma  his  attention  to  the 
spiritual  world  or  expires  in  despair  amid  the  surfeit  of  the  present" 
(p.  15).  The  choice  is  between  a  religious  philosophy,  in  which 
this  world  15  regarded  as  not  linat,  and  pessimism.  Under  these 
conditions  arose  the  Roman  Flatonism,  which  in  time  yielded  to 
Christianity.  The  entire  process  is  motivated  by  the  inclividual's 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  his  constant  revolt  from  an  environment 
which  does  not  appear  to  yield  it.  Our  author  is  a  most  uncom- 
promising antngonist  of  altruism,  and  regards  all  conduct  and  activity 
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as  uointelligible  when  divorced  from  individualism  and  motives  of  pet* 
sonil  interest.  "  It  is  useless,  in  defiance  of  facts,  to  talk  idty  about 
a  law  of  universal  duty,  the  beauty  of  self-forgctfulncss,  'life  in 
and  for  the  race,'  as  an  efScient  substituie  for  the  old  religious 
motives :  the  S[Hrit  of  egoism  will  summon  all  such  sanctions  into 
court,  and  examine  coldly  and  crilicAlly  the  imposture  upon  which 
tbcy  rest,  namely,  the  hypothesis  that  the  world  was  made  lor  the 
humaa  race,  and  not  for  the  individual  man  "  (p.  £9), 

The  reviewer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  and  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  services  of  Socrates  to  philosophy  (pp.  85  jy? .)• 
in  which  Mr.  Bussell  rightly  points  out  that  the  inductive  method, 
or  JmiYwyi}.  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  Socratic  contributions 
to  the  history  of  thought,  .\mong  these  arc  his  transcendence  of 
mere  empiricism  and  utilitarianism,  the  emotional  character  of  his 
thought,  his  modesty,  his  interpreutioa  of  his  divine  mission,  his 
im^vMov,  on  which  later  philosophers  fastened  when  they  were  seek- 
ing for  a  personal  connection  with  the  divine,  tlic  religious  back- 
ground of  his  whole  life  and  conversation,  his  interest  in  others 
(would  Mr.  Busseil  regard  this  as  an  egoistic  interest?),  the  germ  of 
mysticism  to  be  found  in  his  regarding  intellectual  light  as  a  celestial 
gift,  and  his  conception  of  dialectic  as  a  cathartic  process,  — all  of 
them  features  vitally  and  essentially  connected  with  the  Socratic  life 
and  character,  apart  from  which  the  influence  of  his  philosophy  can- 
not be  understood.  After  all  that  has  already  been  said,  one  will 
easily  understand  that  Mr.  Busseil  regards  the  ulc  fioAtorra  o^wa 
*EaiiT(^  of  the  Timaeus  as  the  basal  thought  of  the  Platonic  philos- 
ophy, in  which  is  implied  "God's  benevolent  communication  of  him- 
self lo  free  beings"  (p.  toG).  He  regards  the  Ideas,  originally 
subjective  notions,  in  this  objective  form  as  '*  Vital  Powers  in 
Nature,"  and  all  ol  Ihem  subsumed  under  God  or  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  (/>.,  Thought  of  tlie  Creator,  according  to  the  D'mtuus).  The 
•one'  becomes  'many'  for  a  beneficent  purpose,  and  so  the  Idea  of 
Good  is  the  final  cause  in  creation,  and  the  Platonic  metaph>'sics 
is  thus  given  an  ethical  motive.  It  has  become  a  "cult  of  goodness." 
Indeed,  Mr.  Busseil  looks  upon  the  sum  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
not  OS  "a  philosophical  conclusion  at  all,  but  the  intrusion  of  a  reli- 
gious conviction."  In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  expression  to  the 
general  temper  and  spirit  of  the  work.  More  detailed  criticism  can 
scarcely  be  made  pending  the  appearance  of  the  promised  volume  of 
analyses,  dates,  and  historical  minutiae.  y^ry,  ^_  Hammond. 
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Lai^quede  Hegtl.     Par  Georges  Nogn,  Professeurde  philo- 
sophie  au  Lyc^e  Luttanal.     Paris,  Genncr  Bailli^te  et  Cie.,  1897. 

All  lovers  o(  pure  metaphysic  will  be  delighted  with  this  work  of 
NF.  Kocl.  Tn  France,  as  h.t  points  out.  the  only  foreign  thinker  who 
has  gained  n  solid  fuoting  is  Kant,  and  the  study  of  Kant  luuat  be 
complemented  by  a  study  of  his  immediate  successors,  of  whom  Hegel 
is  the  last  and  most  significant.  And  of  all  Htgel's  works  the  l^ik 
is  the  most  important,  as  containing  the  whole  substance  of  bis  teacb- 
tng,  though  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sever  it  from  the  rest  of  bis  phi- 
losophy. The  author  therefore  proposes  to  remove  the  preconceptions 
which  prevent  the  meiaphysic  of  Hegel  from  being  properly  under- 
stood, to  give  a  statement  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  Logik,  to 
show  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Hegelian  system,  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  main  currents  of  philosophical  thought  of  our 
own  day.  The  central  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  careful  re- 
statement of  the  I-o^ik.  It  shows  ft  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
great  work  of  Hegel,  and  may  be  safely  commended  as  an  invaluable 
aid  in  the  study  of  the  original.  M.  Noct's  detailed  presentatiOD  of 
the  whole  dialectical  movement  seems  to  me  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  yet  given,  and  1  should  strongly  recommend  any  one  who 
is  willing  to  undergo  the  labor  of  reading  Hegel,  instead  of  merely 
reading  about  him.  to  take  M.  Noel  as  a  guide.  Nothing  b  so 
pemicioiAtils  llie  prevalent  habit  of  reading  detached  passages  in  a 
great  atftboT.  or  what  is  much  worse,  blindly  accepting  current  esti- 
mates of  his  work.  Every  one  of  the  masters  in  speculation,  and 
Hegel  above  all,  gains  immeasurably  in  suggestiveness  when  he  is 
studied  at  first  hand.  But  this  need  not  prevent  the  reader  from 
availing  himself  of  so  competent  a  guide  as  M.  Noel.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  here  to  summarize  a  summary,  but  I  may  point  out,  as 
one  evidence  of  oui  author's  insight,  that  he  has  not  faUen  into  the 
unpardonable  blunder  of  regarding  the  negative  as  absent  from  the 
later  movement  of  the  dialectic,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, incorporated 
in  it.  In  what  follows  of  this  brief  notice  I  shall  refer  only  to  the 
more  general  contents  of  M.  Noi-l's  book. 

The  denial  that  any  perception  or  conception  contains  in  itself  the 
mark  of  objectivity  was  the  common  asstimption  of  modem  philosophy 
prior  to  Kant,  who  advanced  to  the  new  position  that  objectivity, 
though  it  is  not  implied  in  isolated  perceptions,  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
their  connection  into  a  systematic  whole  by  means  of  conceptions. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Kant  regards  this  whole  as  true  only  for  the 
human  mind,  knowledge  is  for  him  essentially  relative.     This  view  is 
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ultimately  uoteaable,  and  it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  Hegd 
should  advance  to  absolute  idealum,  which  maintains  a  universal 
relativity.  — a  relativity  o(  known  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the 
mind  which  thinks  them.  Such  a  universal  relativity  i»  intelligible 
only  lE  all  relative  existences  arc  absorbed  io  an  ultimate  unity  nhicb 
at  once  suppresses  and  afiitios  them.  This  unit)'  is  thought,  and 
therefore  thought  and  reality  are  at  bottom  indissolubly  bound  to 
each  other.  "The  mind,  in  thinlcing  itself,  at  the  same  time  thinks 
the  universe,  and  as  relation,  limit,  necessity  exist  only  for  it,  they 
ha.ve  no  reality  but  that  which  is  conferred  upon  them  by  thought, 
which  is  therefore  the  abaolule,  the  infinite  freedom."  How  is  this 
double  relativity  to  be  proved?  In  tlie  Phammmehsic  det  Gttsits 
Hegel  sought  to  show  that  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
whole  historical  development  of  thought,  but  he  subsequently  gave  a 
more  rigorous  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  same  theme,  maintain> 
ing  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  contingency  of  things  and 
events,  whala-cr  is  rtai  is  rational,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pcrsisteat 
oppoution  of  circumstances  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  man,  what- 
cttr  is  ralianal  is  real.  All  the  greatest  philosophers  from  Aristotle 
to  Leibnitz  have  sought  to  show  that  the  development  of  the  Idea  Is 
adequate  to  the  concrete  content  of  experience,  and  Hegel  is  merely 
seeking  to  complete  their  work  in  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
way.  He  docs  not  attempt  to  override,  but  only  to  e^itain,  the 
world  of  experience.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  thougfcr  Hegel 
starts  from  "pure  being"  in  his  dialectic,  his  ultimate  principle  is 
reason.  Nor  docs  he  make  any  attempt  to  derive  the  concrete  from 
the  abstract,  to  show  that  the  pure  or  logical  idea  produces  nature  or 
mind.  "The  Idea  is  the  principle  of  all  reality  in  the  sense  that  all 
reality  necessarily  conforms  to  it."  But,  if  reason  can  thus  posit 
itself  as  the  supreme  principle  of  unity,  as  the  living  centre  of  the 
universe,  it  must  itself  possess  the  unity  which  it  confers  upon  ever^*- 
thing  else,  its  own  determinations  or  categories  must  form  an 
organic  system,  or.  more  precisely,  they  must  be  phases  of  a  single 
activity  perfectly  one  and  indivisible,  and  this  is  the  absolute  Idea. 
Thai  it  really  is  a  unity  of  this  kind  is  all  thai  the  Hegelian  Logic 
seeks  to  establish.  It  is  often  said  that  the  method  of  opposition 
and  reconciliation  in  a  higher  uaity  involves  a  rcjectioa  ol  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  But  in  Uuth  it  is  an  cxprc^siun  o[  the  con- 
tinuous effort  of  the  mind  to  free  itself  from  contradiction.  What 
Hegel  denies  is  that  contradiction  can  in  no  sense  be  thought, 
whereas  in  truth  we  think  it  implicitly  every  time  that  we  tliink  an 
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abstract  category  witbout  going  bejrond  it.  In  malting  tlie  transition 
froni  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  we  do  not  advance  from  principle 
to  consequeace,  but  from  consequence  to  principie.  The  last  is 
really  the  first  Very  iittle  study  of  Hegel  is  needed  to  discover  thai 
the  charge  of  deducing  the  concrete  from  the  abstract  is  groundless. 
The  synthesis  is  the  unity  of  thesis  and  antithesis,  but  a  unity  which 
preexists  in  its  eleaicnu  and  in  a  sense  contains  more  than  they. 
Hence  the  dialectic  is  not  a  '  deduction '  in  the  ordinary  sense :  we 
may,  if  we  must  use  common  tcrminolc^,  call  it  an  analysis  which 
necessarily  takes  the  form  of  a  synthesis. 

Passing  over  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters,  which,  give  an 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  Hegel's  Zo^'i,v!e  come  to  a  most  inttrcsting 
and  instructive  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Logic  to  the  philosophy 
of  nature  and  of  mind.  Logic  contains  in  germ  the  whole  system, 
but  only  the  germ  ;  hence  as  a  whole  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  eztiB- 
logical  similar  to  that  whi>ch  each  category  bears  to  the  one  which 
follows  it ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  phase  of  the  Idea,  of  which  nature 
and  mind  are  the  further  phases.  To  employ  Hegel's  own  termi- 
nology, the  Idea  is  in  its  toLtlity  a  sjillogism,  the  three  terms  of 
which  are  Logic.  Nature,  and  Mind,  —  Nature  being  the  middle  term 
which  unites  the  two  extremes.  Hence  the  logical  Idea  must  negate 
itself  and  pass  into  its  contrary.  What  does  Hegel  mean  by  this 
transition  ?  Has  be,  as  SchcUing  declared,  merely  concealed  the 
complete  rupture  of  the  dialectical  chain  by  unmeaning  metaphors? 
Our  author  seelts  to  show  that  the  iransidun  is  real.  The  problem 
which  Hegel  has  to  solve  is  virtually  to  explain  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  cannot  accept  either  the  view  of  arbitrary  creation  or  of 
the  eternal  and  independent  existence  of  the  wodd  :  his  doctrine  is 
that  nature  is  dependent  and  created,  but  dependent  upon  mind  and 
created  by  mind.  Nevertheless,  nature  is  mind  which  has  not  as 
yet  reached  the  suge  of  rationality,  but  which  is  essential  as  a  means 
of  transition  to  that  stage.  Mind  can  only  reach  the  fulness  of  self- 
comprehension  by  going  out  of  itself  and  manilesltng  itself  as  Nature. 
Thus  Nature  is  the  particulartzation  of  the  logical  Idea,  as  Mind  is 
the  individual  which  is  the  final  synthesis  of  both ;  in  oUier  words, 
while  Nature  is  in  a  sense  the  negation  of  the  Idea,  it  is  a  negation 
in  the  Idea  and  posited  by  tlie  Idea;  and  the  Idea,  as  absolute 
thought,  remains  conscious  of  this  relativity.  The  absolute  unity 
is  therefore  mind  ;  and  only  in  mind,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
highest  sphere  of  mind,  does  the  Idea  attain  to  complete  self-con* 
sciousness.     If  it  is  objected  that  a  philosophy  of  nature  is  absurd  ia 
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an  idealistic  system,  in  wbicb  nature  is  absorbed  in  miod.  the  answer 
is  that  true  reality  can  be  readied  only  by  passing  through  all  the 
stages  nece5S.iry  to  reveal  its  real  character,  and  that  the  opposition 
of  nature  to  mind  is  one  of  these  stages.  Thus  realism  has  iu  rela- 
tive tiulh,  and  indeed  we  must  be  realistic  before  we  can  become 
truly  idealistic  Though  apparently  abandoned  by  the  Idea,  nature 
yet  contains  the  Idea  in  itself,  and  its  development  just  consists  m 
its  return  to  the  Idea.  Hence  it  rises  first  to  life  and  then  to  mind, 
and  finally  in  philosophy  becomes  completely  self-conscious. 

Despite  their  superficial  resenkblances,  Hegel  and  Spinoaa  are 
entirely  different.  The  geometrical  method  is  inconsistent  witb  the 
dialectical ;  it  isopposed  to  all  finality,  or  moral  necessily,  and  hence 
thought  and  consciousness  are  in  Spinoza  superlluous.  Eleaticism  is 
logically  the  la&t  word  of  Spinozism.  Thu$  the  idea  of  evolution, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Hegelianism,  has  no  meaning  for 
Spinoza.  The  Uod  of  Hegel  is  pure  thought :  he  creates  the  world 
in  thinking  it,  and  in  a  sense  creates  himself  ;  in  Spinoza  the  divine 
thought  creates  nothing.  For  Spinoza  that  only  is  rational  which 
directly  excludes  all  contradiction ;  for  Heget  contradiction  is  an 
clement  inherent  in  the  nature  of  reason  itself.  It  may  be  said, 
hov^evcr,  that  at  least  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  agrees  with  that  of 
Spinoza  in  being  pantheistic.  The  God  of  Hegel,  as  it  may  be  put,  is 
in  nature  and  humanity,  but  not  in  himself.  This  is  an  imperfect 
conception  of  Hegel's  doctrine.  Like  Aristotle  he  explains  the  im- 
perfect by  the  perfect ;  unlike  him  he  makes  the  unperfect  a  phase 
of  absolute  perfection.  But  in  the  latter,  this  phase  is  eternally 
transcended,  and  thus  the  God  of  Hegel  is  at  once  immanent  and 
transcendent.  He  incarnates  himself  in  humanity  without  losing  bis 
absolute  personality,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  eternal  reason  superior 
to  time  and  space.  To  reduce  the  God  of  Hegel  to  an  unrealized 
ideal  is  to  forget  that  the  di.tlectic,  according  to  its  express  and 
repeated  declarations,  cannot  stop  at  the  category  of   the  is-to-h^ 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  last  two 
chapters,  in  which  Hegelianism  is  compared  with  Positivism  and 
Nco- Kantianism,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  general 
point  of  view  of  the  author.  The  problems  raised  by  Hegel  are  of 
perenniat  interest,  and  M.  Noel  has  laid  us  under  a  distinct  obtigadon 
in  presenting  so  clear  and  reasonable  a  view  of  the  dialectic  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  some  of  his  interpretations;  I  prefer  to  direct  the  reader  to 
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the  contents  of  a  woik  which  be  will  find  replete  with  interest,  and 
bearing  on  every  page  the  marks  oE  wide  reading  and  conscientious 
'«'*®=tion.  joj,jj  Watson. 

A  Hutory  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nintteentk  Centuty.  By 
JouK  TiiEODOxB  Mekz.  VoI.  I,  Introduction  to  Scientific 
Tbouglit,  Part  1.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  xiv.  45S. 

This  is  the  tir»t  instalment  of  an  extensive  work  in  which  the 
author  proposes  to  treat  of  the  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious 
thought  of  this  century,  nie  present  volume  contains  the  general 
introduction  to  the  whole  work  (pp.  1-85).  and  the  first  half  of  the 
history  ol  scientific  tliinking.  This  part  of  the  history  will  be  {x>m< 
plctcd  in  the  second  volume. 

"  The  object  of  the  work,"  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  is 
philosophical  in  the  sense  now  accepted  by  many  and  divergent 
schools — />.,  it  desires  to  contribute  something  towards  a  unifica- 
tion of  thought."  "The  possession  of  a  map  showing  the  many 
lines  of  thought  which  our  age  has  cultivated  seemed  to  me  the  first 
requisite,  the  basis  from  which  a  more  complete  unification  would 
have  to  start."  Mr.  Mcrz  refuses  to  attempt  to  define  'thought', 
feeling  chat  any  definition  would  involve  inevitable  controversies 
which  would  be  embarrassing  and  confusing.  "  In  general  it  wilt  be 
enough  to  notice  that  thought  does  not  mean  merely  deiincd,  clear. 
methodical  thought,  but  likewise  the  great  region  of  desire,  impulse, 
feeling,  and  Imagination,  all  of  which  play,  wc  must  admii,  a  great 
part  in  the  inner  life  of  the  soul  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  outer  world  " 

'.  5).  Although  the  author  wisely  abstains  from  CDcumbering  his 
work  with  any  logical  or  metaphysical  discussions,  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  various  events  which  he  has  to  describe  arc 
the  products  of  thought,  and  derive  their  interest  and  sigiiilicance 
from  their  organic  connection  with  the  growth  o(  intelligence.  "Of 
every  change  in  nature  or  human  life  we  can  ask:  What  has  been 
its  result  in  the  world  of  thought  ?  What  gain  or  loss,  what  progress, 
has  it  worked  in  the  minds  of  men,  of  us  the  beholders?  .  .  .  And 
of  every  change  in  human  affairs  we  can  ask  this  further  question  : 
What  part  has  thought,  the  inner  life,  played  in  this  change  ?  These 
two  questions  mark  the  tasV  of  the  historian  of  thought"  (p.  4). 

Mr.  Mcrz  has  recognised  that  il  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to 
gain  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  all  that  thought  has  done  during 
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tliis  centary  in  the  various  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to 
justly  estimate  the  sigmlicftnce  of  its  achievements  in  every  case. 
He  has,  therelore,  limited  his  subject  lo  a  history  o(  the  thou^t  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  limitation  sdll  leaves  a  subject  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, the  central  portion  of  European  thought. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  even  tidy  years  ago,  one  could 
not  speak  of  European  thought  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that 
term  to-day.  Science,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  had 
a  [tational  rather  than  an  international  character.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  Merz  has  found  it  necessary  to  treat  in  separate  chapters  of  the 
early  developments  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  three  countries  with 
which  he  is  concerned.  The  various  intellectual  influences  which 
were  at  work  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  are  very  clearly 
traced  in  these  chapters,  which  furnish  as  well  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  scientific  discoveries  and  scientific  methods. 
The  following  quotations  are  taken  £rom  the  author's  comparison  of 
the  work  of  the  three  nations:  "France  was  the  country  in  which 
the  modern  scientific  methods  of  measurements,  calculation,  and 
classification,  were  first  practised  on  a  large  scale,  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  employed  for  the  investigation  of  the  whole  of  nature. 
The  Acidemy  of  the  Sciences,  together  with  the  High  Schools  of 
Science,  the  Natural  History  collections,  and  Medical  Institutions, 
all  in  close  connection,  furnished  an  organization  of  the  highest  io- 
telligences  of  the  nation,  by  which  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  .  .  ,  could  be  undertaken.  ...  it  was  in 
France  also  that  the  discoveries  of  the  laboratory  were  first  applied  so 
asto  contributetothe  revolution  of  (hearts  andinduslries.  .  .  .  What 
might  at  times  have  been  wanting  in  French  science,  historical  com- 
pleteness and  philosophical  criticism,  was  added  in  Germany.  Ger- 
many has,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  not  only  become  the  countr)- 
where  the  most  faithful  and  exhaustive  record  is  kept  of  the  scientific 
labors  of  the  whole  world,  but  it  has  also  become  the  country  where 
mainly  those  problems  have  been  attacked  which  lie  on  the  border- 
land of  natural  science  and  philosophy,  the  problems  of  life  and 
consciousness.  Modern  physiology,  especially  psycho-physics,  is 
claimed  as  essentially  a  German  science.  In  England,  individual, 
as  opposed  to  corporate  effort,  has  been  rewarded  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant  discoveries.  .  .  .  For  the  want  of  organizations  of  research 
and  teaching,  such  as  other  countries  possessed,  these  ideas  of  Eng- 
lish thinkers  have  frequently  lain   dormant  or  been  elaborated  by 
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foretgn  talent  .  .  .  The  largest  number  of  works,  perfect  in  form 
and  substance,  clasaical  for  all  time,  belongs  probably  to  France ; 
the  greatest  bulk  of  scientific  work  probably  to  Germany ;  but  of  the 
new  ideas  which  during  this  century  have  fructified  science,  the  larger 
share  probably  belongs  to  England  "  (pp.  298-301). 

In  the  two  remaining  chapters  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Merz  discusses 
respectively  the  astronomical  and  the  atomic  view  of  nature.  Sy  the 
former  is  meant  that  view  of  the  world  which  rests  upon,  and  seeks 
everywhere  to  apply,  the  formula  of  gravitation  propounded  by 
Newton  ;  and  by  the  latter  the  theory  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
chemistry  and  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Dalton. 
Both  of  these  views,  as  well  as  many  other  ideas  which  mark  the 
prc^ess  of  scientific  thought  in  this  century,  'were  familiar  to  the 
philosophers  oi  Greece  and  Rome.  But  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient 
thinkers  these  ideas  were  merely  vague  and  obscure  notions,  unveri- 
fiable  hypotheses  of  which  no  real  use  could  be  made.  Hence  they 
lay  dormant  for  centuries.  "  In  every  case  the  awakening  touch  has 
been  the  mathematical  spirit,  the  attempt  to  count,  to  measure,  and 
to  calculate.  ...  It  is  the  geometrical  figure,  the  dry  algebraical 
formula,  which  transforms  the  vague  reasoning  of  the  philosopher  into 
a  tangible  and  manageable  conception"  (p.  314).  It  is  only  when 
thus  supplemented  that  an  hypothesis  is  capable  of  being  employed 
as  a  principle  of  real  explanation  in  science.  It  is  verification  which 
constitutes  an  hypothesis  scientific,  and  exaei  verification  is  only 
obtainable  through  the  application  of  mathematical  calculation  and 
deduction.  "  Descartes,  and  after  him  Malebranche,  filled  space  with 
vortices  which  were  to  explain  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  the 
movements  of  its  parts  ;  but  the  notion  was  abandoned  and  ridiculed 
till  Helmholtz  and  Thomson  approached  the  subject  with  mathe- 
matical  analysis  and  calculated  the  properties  of  vortex  motion" 

(P-  3»3)- 

Mr.  Merz's  work  is  written,  as  has  already  been  stated,  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  ;  and  this  volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
of  service  to  anyone  interested  in  the  development  of  thought.  The 
very  copious  footnotes  appended  to  almost  every  page  are  at  first 
rather  distracting,  but  they  may  perhaps  be  neglected  on  a  first  read- 
ing of  the  volume.  In  themselves,  these  notes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  and  important  references  for  further  study.  They 
also  show  how  painstaking  has  been  the  author's  investigation,  and 
upon  what  a  solid  basis  of  fact  his  conclusions  rest.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  clear,  interesting,  and  in  some  passages  eloquent  and 
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fascinating.  It  is  because  of  these  qualities  that  I  have  adnsed 
reading  continuously  through  the  text,  and  returning  later  to  a  studj 
oi  the  notes. 

The  remaining  volumes  of  Mr.  Merz's  work  will  be  awaited  with 
ich  interest.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  volume  before  us,  we 
ntvuld  say  that  when  completed  the  work  will  occupy  the  place  at  the 
end  of  the  century  which  Wbewell's  History  of  ihe  /nductize  Sdauti, 
and  Phikiophy  of  iht  Indudivt  SaetKes  have  held  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  For,  like  Whewell,  Mr.  Merz  is  convinced  tliat  the  best 
method  &f  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Imowledge  is  by 
an  examination  of  the  structure  and  methods  of  the  sciences.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  to-day  a  much  gjeater  amount  of 
data  upon  which  to  build  a  doctrine  of  knowledge  than  at  the  time 
when  Whewell  wrote  his  history.  During  the  last  forty  years,  thought 
has  accomplished  more  iti  the  held  of  the  inductive  sciences  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  race.  And  it  is  only  reason- 
ably to  suppose  that  by  an  examination  of  these  new  achievements, 
these  new  thought-products,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  regarding 
the  nature  and  structure  of  mtelligence  itself.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  philosophy  to  create  truth  by  any  a  priori  process,  but  to  bring  to 
consciousness  the  principles  which  thought  employs  in  soUing  the 
problems  which  the  world  presentsi  to  it.  As  Hegel  has  said,  it  is 
not  until  the  shades  of  evening  fall  that  the  bird  of  Minerva  begins 
'ts  flight  J    ^  Creighton. 
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LOGICAL. 

Uiier  die  SehciJuns  van  grammatisc^rm.  logisehcm  und  psyckolegischan 
Subftft  resp.  PriidU4ti.    A.  Ulartv.    Ar.  (.  sj-s.  Fh,.  111,2,  pp.  174-190. 

The  distinctions  which  the  author  tnalees  In  this  article  are  based  upon 
bis  conception  of  the  nature  oE  judgment  Judgment,  he  says,  is  somethiof; 
more  than  a  union  of  subject-idea  and  predicate-idea;  it  contains  also  a 
consciousness  of  an  objectivity  coriespondrng  to  the  subjective  union  or  our 
representations.  This  consciousness  cannotbc  resolved  into  ideas  {yonUl- 
lungcK).  Morco\'er,  it  is  fundamentally  different  from  feeling  and  desire. — 
TI1C  most  primitive  judgments  are  existential,  iind  cannot  be  explained  as  a 
connection  of  two  concepts.  Some  apparently  categorical  judgments  are 
also  existential,  t.g..  *  A  color  is  not  a  tone.'  There  arc  others,  ho»-cver, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  existential  formula,  as,  'This  tree  is 
blooming.'  Wh.it  ivehave  here,  as  Breniano  has  shown,  is  really  a.  'double 
judgment.'  'This  tree'  is  itself  an  Anerkenitung,  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
second  judgment  is  made-  —  The  /IffjVrt/ subject  and  predicate  are  syntheses 
which  represent  a  previoos  Amrkennutig.  The  term  'psychological' 
subject  or  predicate  may  be  applied  to  certain  syntheses  which  resemble 
these  in  some  respects.  Examples  are  'black-winged,'  'an  unwise  man.' 
The  basis  of  such  a  synthesis  may  be  regarded  as  the  subject,  and  the 
accessory  part  as  the  predicate.  \Vhcn  we  spealt  of  the  grammatieal 
subject  and  predicate,  we  are  transferring  to  the  linguistic  expression  names 
wliich  really  belong  to  though  t  elements.  —  We  may  have  a  logical  subject 
without  a  grammatical  one,  but  not  a  grammatical  subject  without  a  logical 
one.  Wlien  we  seem  to  have  a  gmmmaiical  subject  or  predicate  without  a 
logical  one,  it  is  really  only  an  apparent  subject  or  predicate.  Examples  of 
this  are  such  ejcprcssions  as  ■  Away  with  him  I  *  '  Hau  off  I '  The  resem- 
blance between  these  expressions  and  the  primitive  categorical  statement  is 
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only  external.  To  say,  m  misy  do,  that  w<  bav«  in  such  cases  a  teal  ptnfi- 
caiive  conDection,  is  to  commft  a  serious  error.  Queslions  and  commasdt 
arc  not  judgnients,  but  expressioos  of  "phenomena  of  Inictest"  \  and  where 
we  haire  no  judgment  Tte  cannot  hare  lubjcct  and  predicate  proper. 

EtiBw  B.  Talbot. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psyehofogie  4h  Sxia/upie.     G.  Lk  Bom.     Rev.   Vh.,  XXI,    13,  pp. 
5S6-6ta. 

Tliis  article  in  part  fumiihes  t^e  forecast  of  a  coropiete  work  on  the 
subject  of  sociiilism,  soon  to  appear,  and  b  written  from  the  standpoint 
adopted  in  two  preceding  works :  La  ioit  psyckoleigiquii  dt  i'evolutien 
ptiipUs  and  Psychologie  da  fovlu.     Socialism   b,  according  to  the 

tbor,  a  collective  term  denoting  a  body  of  aspirations,  needs,  beliefs, 
1d«ns,  and  reforms,  which  press  for  investigation  upon  ilie  minds  of  towlay. 
Civilifations  arc  dominated  by  a  small  number  of  concepts  which,  if  thej' 
lose  their  force,  occasion  radical  changes  or  the  complete  overthrow  of 
existing  society.  Ilic  three  most  influential  factors  dctermiiung  social 
evolution  are  the  political,  economic,  and  psychological ;  and  these  exert 
Biinultaneous,  but  often  contradictory,  influences.  In  order  duly  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  socialism,  vre  must  consider  ii  in  its  psychological  phase 
as  a  belief ;  and  the  history  of  all  beliefs  shows  them  to  be  independent 
of  the  truth  or  error  which  they  may  contain.  Fhilosophlcally,  socialism 
appears  as  collcctivistn,  the  reversion  to  a  former  state  of  society,  and 
antagonistic  to  the  Individualism  which,  in  freeing  man,  reduced  society  10 
an  agglomeration  of  Imlividuala  without  cohesion  or  bond.  Corporation 
and  caste,  although  destroyed,  inevitably  rise  agaiu,  for  the  weaker  ind^ 
vlduals,  unable  to  sup^it  isolation,  must  have  something  to  lean  upon, 
however  much  it  may  oppress  tlicm.  The  strong  mean  by  'socialism'  an 
exaggerated  form  of  individu-ilism,  while  the  weak  desire  a  state  which  will 
absorb  all  ^^  an  Impersonal  but  absolute  monarchy.  Beside  the  destructive 
iafiuenccs  of  these  anugonistic  forces  —  iodividualism  and  collectivism  — 
there  is  to-day  the  increasing  antagonism  between  class  aiul  class,  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  belong  wealth  and  exclusive  culture, 
hatred  and  envy  in  the  lower  strata  of  socielv,  pessimism  among  the  thinkers. 
Religion,  which  hitherto  has  alone  been  able  to  transform  individual  cgCKsm 
iato  collective  egoism,  is  on  the  point  of  decay.  But  because  of  this,  social- 
ism ia  the  guise  of  religion  has  less  to  struggle  against.  The  psychological 
study  of  the  growth  of  bclicia  shows  that  man  Is  guided  In  !Ifc  by  two 
classes  of  concepts  :  (i)  ancestral,  or  concepts  of  the  feelings  or  sentiments  ; 
(2)  actjuired,  or  intellectual  concepts.  The  former,  which  represent  the 
.-iccumulalcd  heritage  of  the  past,  arc  the  deepest  inlluenccs,  and  the  latter 
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do  QOt  gain  predominance  until  otiier  atavistic  influences  weaken  the  power 
of  the  first.  Man's  deepest  life  seems  founded  upon  unreuon,  and  In  the 
present  age  especially,  when  conditions  of  life  and  modes  of  living  are  ao 
various,  it  appears  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  collective  ideas  which  mil  inaun 
the  progress  of  society  louard  a  desired  goal.  The  new  socialistic  beliefs 
must  thcrclore  engraft  themselves  upon  the  old,  and  this  ia  made  easier  \>y 
ll'iv  general  decline  of  interest  in  past  religious  beliefs.  But  religions  have 
usually  derived  much  of  their  power  over  men  from  thcii  promises  of  a 
future  life  of  happiness.  The  heaven  of  the  socialist  is  presumably  to  be 
realiicd  on  eanh,  but  economic  and  psychological  laws  forbid  this  consum- 
mation. In  short,  the  Utopia,  which  b  the  apotheosis  of  modem  socialistic 
fanaticism,  cannot  come  to  pass ;  and  though  society  can  do  little  to  retard 
the  pro^ss  of  socialism,  it  is  in  iu  nature  ephemeral,  and  destined  merely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  other  beliefs  and  some  future  state  of  society. 

Cakl  V.  TOWEK. 


Dit  Krisit  in  dtr  Psyt/iaiogu.     R.  WiLLV.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI.  1, 
pp.  79-96- 

The  alarming  feature  of  the  present  stage  of  psycboto^^ical  development 
is  the  fact  that  many  inveatigntors  —  even  among  those  who  profess  to  re- 
gard psychology  as  a  purely  empirical  science — are  still  bound  by  "the 
fcncis  of  speculation."  It  is  not  true  thai  one  may  Iiold  any  philosophical 
theory  whatever  and  still  treat  psychology  as  a  purely  empirical  scleacc. 
The  only  metajihyslcil  theory  for  the  psychologist  Is  thM  which  "  ntlmits 
nothing  but  pure  cxpeiicncc."  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  aniclcs  011  the 
"ciwa."  In  the  diacussioo  before  us,  tlie  author  tries  to  show  that  the 
whole  tone  of  Wandt's  article  Utber  <fU  Dtfitiition  dtr  Psychotef^e  is  that 
of  a  spinlualiatic  philosophy.  Wundt  fails  in  hia  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  p.tychology  and  natural  science.  To  say  tiiat  the  former  is  an- 
ichauUch  and  the  latter  abslraktbe^i^Uh  is  but  to  call  atteaiion  to  a 
difiereacc  in  degree.  Further,  when  he  claims  tliat  natural  science  Invokes 
the  aid  of  hypothetical  concepts,  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  uses  such  con- 
cepts in  his  own  psychology.  Wtindt's  tlirce  chief  arguments  against  the 
physiological  tendencies  of  psychology  arc  severely  criticised,  (1)  He  says 
that  we  must  not  tatlc  of  the  ■■'  functional  relations  "  between  phj-sical  and 
psychical  values,  "because  these  relations  arc  uatHtUuh  vielJentig."  &ut 
surely  there  is  a  timilar  I'itl^eutigkeit  in  every  part  of  experience.  ^2) 
He  claims  that  the  Werl- und  Z-weckbtUimmttngeH  are  preeminently  psy- 
chical, and  thus  fall  outside  the  method  of  natural  science.  If,  however, 
as  he  admits,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  functional  relation  In  certain 
simple  cases,  why  may  we  not  hope  to  analyze  the  complex  cases  into  simple 
ones,  and  thus  to  apply  the  physiological  method  indirectly  to  Wtrt-  unit 
Zv.tckb€stimmung<n  f  (3)  Wundl  maintains  the  "  incomparabllity"  of  the 
physical  and  the  psj'chical,  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  trying  to  de- 
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duceOQc  from  the  other.  This  objection  resu  ujMn  a  •■  conceptual  ontolog)''') 
the  logical  incomparabjlity  docs  not  ovcnbrow  the  (ad  of  the  actual 
>■  ioteparabttity  of  th«  fuodanenul  elemenis  of  experience."  Id  alt  theiu 
argumcDts  wc  vx  the  influence  of  a  ^iritualbtic  mctapliysks.  The  same 
thing  U  true  of  Wundi's  doctrine  of  the  experiencing  subject.  He  dc- 
ftcribes  this  sub}ect  as  pure  activity ;  but  what  he  gives  us  is  a  spiritual 
substance  Instead  of  a  material  one.  EuxN  1)  Talbot 

Varitfy  of  Extent,  Begrtt,  and  Unitj  in  Stif-ConsHcusnesi.     Sophie 
Bbyamt,    Mind,  No.  3i,  pp.  7i--89^ 

The  problems  .ippioaehed  in  this  article  are  :  (i)  What  b  it  that  1  know 
as  myself?  (s)  What  variations  in  hunian  nature  are  due  to  variatloas  in 
the  extent,  degree,  and  unity  of  seU-consciousneH  } — The  essence  of  self- 
coBSciousnesa  is  feeling.     From  early  states  of  consdousness  in  which  both 
arc  nascent  and  undistinguished  "  Icnowlcdgc  and  feeling  eme[]gc  together, 
and  the  feeling  Ss  tbe  quali&cation  of  the  subject,  in  which  qualification  it 
comes  to  consciousness  as  'self.'"     Full  consciousness  always  has  this 
duality  ;  an  undercurrent  of  feclinK  flowing  behind  the  objective  conccioa^ 
cess  which  is  the  normal  field  of  perception  and  thought     My  'self  '  is  to 
VK  a  connected  and  unLtuy  series  of   feelings.      These  feditigft  at  any 
moment  Arc  felt  as  a  part  of  the  feeling  of  my  whole  life.    The  fact  that 
during  periods  uf  strong  emotion  scraps  of  my  life-history  come  rushing 
upon  mc,  b  due  to  a  subjective  process  of  association.     The  only  clement 
that  these  stray  ideas   have  in  common  with  each  other,  and  with   the 
present.  Is  their  common  ground  of  fccllng.tone.     They  represent  periods 
in  which  I  have  felt  much,   periods  in  which  the  'I-ness*  of  conscioo^ 
ness  has  been  strong,  in  which  /  have  been  deeply  tntetiested.     No  Law  of 
association  of  ideas  is  able  to  explain  this  connection;  It  must  be  referred 
to  th«   unitariness  of  feeling  which   underlies  consciousness  of  myself. 
By  unity  of  seU-consciousness  is  meant  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the 
dominant  fccling-tonc  which  runs  through  life.     Tlic  character  rcpresent- 
tng  the  completest  unity  is  the 'constant '  character,  one  in  which  an  «a- 
forced  change  of  feeling  causes  a  severe  shock,  sometimes  a  heartbreak. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  self-consciousness  is  loose  and  unintcgrated,  the 
'•old  self"  may  easily  be  left  behind,  and  a  new  fundamental  emotioaal 
tone  adopted.     Degree  of  self-consciousness  means  greater  or  less  vivlct 
ness  of  emotions.     Some  people  are  almost  incapable  of  emotional  reactioo, 
while  others  possess  great  scnsibtlit}-.     Extent  of  self-consclousness  refers 
to  its  influence  on  the  whok  mental  movement.     It  means  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  unity  of  the  'instinctive'  and  'rational'  selves.     Ftill  con- 
sciousness of   self  —  full   self-knowledge  — Implies  a  conscious  balancing 
of  impulses,  .ind  the  practical  wisdom  which  has  become  formulated  in 
rules  of  conduct.     The  ■  self-conscious  '  individual  considers  the  instincu 
which  move  him,  and  knows  how  far  to  incorporate  them  into  prindpks  of 
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action,  2nd  how  far  to  lubordiuate  tlicm  to  practiciJ  vrisdom.  A  t&ck  of 
self-consciousness  implies  a  dual  nature  in  which  tnstina  and  reason  arc 
distinct  wholes  under  no  unitary  governing  principle.  Self-conaciousness 
extends  over  the  'moral  self  more  fully  than  over  the  *  intellectual 
self.'  because  the  former  is  more  intimately  associated  with  feeling. 

I.  M.  Bentlev. 


An  Attempt  at  a  Psy<hohgy  of  Instinct. 
Ka  31.  pp.  59-70- 


Alice  J.  Hamlin.    Mind 


There  is  a  psjrcholng^-,  as  well  as  a  biology  and  a  ph}'siology,  of  instinct. 
The  respective  slaDdpoinU  front  which  these  lliree  sciences  properly  reg.trd 
instinct  have  been  confused.  The  biologist  investigates  the  origin  and 
dcvclopmcnl  of  instincts  in  the  race-history  of  any  order  of  animals;  the 
physiologist  studies  the  structural  and  functional  basis  of  instinctive  action 

'  in  the  individual.  It  remains  for  the  psychoio^st  to  explicate  the  nature 
of  instinct  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental  process.  —  Writers  on  psychology 
have  differed  widely  in  their  description  of  instinct-  A  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  however,  suggests  Hve  principal  and  much  debatedt 
questions  in  reference  to  instinct.    They  are  as  follows:  (l)  Is  Instinct  a 

I  conscious  process?  (2)  What  is  the  relation  of  external  and  organic  stimu^ 

f'^ltt  to  instinct?  (3)  Wlial  is  the  relation  of  instinct  to  intetlectf  (4)  To 
feeling  and  emotion?  (j)  To  impulse?  The  writer  gives  the  views  of 
nnmerouB  authorities  and  discusses  their  points  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence. The  following  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  seem  to  be  valid. 
There  is  a  conscious  element  in  instinct  lo  which  ideas  Arc  present  cither 
as  perception  of  external  objects  or  of  organic  stimulus,  or  as  perception  of 
movements  connected  therewith.  Intelligence  is  found  in  instinct  only  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  simple  association  of  ideas.  Instincts  are  directed 
toward  an  end  of  which  tlie  organism  ta  unconscious.    They  are  more 

^complex  than  reHexes,  and  are  less  unequivocally  correlated  with  stimulus. 
There  is  an  active  element  in  instinct,  cither  as  ortgiiinl  and  voluntary 
action,  or  as  a  motor  discharge.  The  active  clement  is  more  prominent 
and  unmiatalcable  than  the  ideational.  There  is  included  an  affective 
clement  cither  in  the  form  of  mere  pleasure  and  pain,  or  as  emotion,  in  the 
higher  animals.  —  "For  the  psychologist  instinct  is  a  conscious  complex 
in  which  the  perceptual  elements  are  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  strong 
affective  tone  of  the  mental  state,  and  by  the  impulse  lo  activities  which 
the  animal  performs  without  consciousness  of  their  end,  and  by  means  of 
a  mechanism  provided  l)y  its  physical  organization."  This  result  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Wundt's  treatment  of  instinct,  which  is  found 
to  be  the  most  thorough  and  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the 
P5>chologist'5  sundpoint.  I    „    Bentley. 
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The  jTwbw  in  J'sycMoIogy-     G.  S.  FuLLKRroN.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  IV,  i, 

pp.    I-2tiL 

This  article  dc»la  with  "  the  psj-chological  problem  ol  the  ktiowcr  and  the 
knonn."  The  dlfttinclioo  Lictwecn  subjeei  and  object  lias,  from  ihc  begin- 
ning, been  dmwn  Id  the  history  of  philoHophy,  more  or  less  clearly.  In  Des- 
cartes, Spinoxa,  Uicke,  and  Berkeley,  we  find  the  self  which  perceives  and 
the  self  which  is  perceived,  lluinc  casta  everything  out  of  his  psychology 
but  the  complex  erf  mental  phcnomcDa  whith  wc  may  now  call  the  empirical 
self.  To  Kant  we  owe  the  distinction  hetween  thenoumenaland  the])henoin' 
cnal  self.  The  former  he  "  condcnina  to  outer  darkness,"  but  the  oneness 
of  consciousness  he  ascribes  to  a  unifyinj;  activity  in  consciousness-  Pro- 
fessors T.  H.  Green,  Dewey,  and  Baldwin  muit  be  claxsei:!  as  ducendanis 
of  Kant,  for  they  assume  in  experience  a  principle  of  synthetic  unity  which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  element  of  experience,  and  which  knits  the 
tnaoifQld  of  sense  into  an  organic  whole.  Professors  H&ITiIing  and  Murray, 
perhaps  Jolin  Stuait  MiQ,  and  possibly  even  Professor  James,  must  be 
ranked  in  the  same  category.  Professor  Ladd  ia  "gravitating with  reluc- 
tance" toward  "a  plain  and  unv.trntshcd  cmjMrical  psychologj-."  Pro- 
fessors Wundt,  Kiilpe,  Ziehen,  and  Titchener  are  descendants  of  Hume,  for 
they  "  have  abandoned  the  traditional  soul  of  the  histor}'  of  philosophy,  and 
have  replaced  it  by  no  hypoatatixcd  unitary  activity  in  consciousacKs  or  ex- 
perience, but  regard  li  as  the  whoie  tasilt  of  the  psychologist  to  study  the 
content  of  consciousness  in  the  broad  and  reasonable  sense  of  the  word 
■content.'"  The  vn-ilcr  believes  that  tliis  position  Is  the  right  one.  It 
is  only  through  a  misconception  that  the  problem  of  koower  and  known 
exists  in  psychology.  For  the  child,  the  self  is  the  body  which  sees,  hears, 
and  feeb  itself  and  other  things.  It  is  a  short  step  from  the  materialism 
of  the  infant  to  the  animism  of  the  savage,  in  which  the  soul  is  the  duplicate 
of  llic  body,  and  knows  and  acts  as  an  object  among  objects.  The  abstract 
and  unmeaning  soul  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  a  survival  from  a  more 
concrete  past.  "In  the  successive  transmutations  through  which  it  has 
passed,  almost  all  reference  to  the  primary  experience,  out  of  which  the 
notion  of  the  soul  or  self  as  knoner  and  doer  took  its  rise,  has  been  lost.*' 
That  which  has  been  said  does  not  militate  against  the  existence  of  the  sou) 
after  death,  "  It  was  pointed  onx  by  Mill  long  .igo  that  if  ii  is  possible  for 
'  a  string  of  feelings '  to  have  a  continued  existence  in  this  life,  there  U  no 
a  priori  objection  to  lis  having  such  an  existence  in  another." 

EijSAKOR  A.  M.  Gamble. 


La  titniJiii:  iiude psychologique,    L.  Dugas.    Kev.  Ph.,  XXI,  ts,  pp. 
S61-S85. 

Timidity  Is  allied  to  fear,  but  should  be  distinguished  from  it,  for  Ibe 
former  relates  to  persons,  the  latter  to  things.  Physiologj-  furnishes  us  with 
the  basis  of  a  theory  of  timidity,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  psychology. 
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la  all  cases  it  maaifeste  itself  its  a  total  01  partia]  '  stupidity,'  of  vrhicli  an 
occasional  cause  is  lh«  presence  of  other  pcr&oQs,  bciore  whom  the  one 
afflicted  with  timidity  experiences  a  total  or  p;irtial  paralysis  of  the  volitional 
or  cognitive  functions,  or  a  disturbaoce  of  the  affective  nature.  Ctrtaiu  ol 
the  phenomena  to  nhicli  it  gives  rise  are  fe:ir  of  a  crowd,  stage  fright,  etc. 
These  are  akin  to '  fascination,'  fear  of  an  abyss,  or  agoraphobia,  and  appear 
to  be  whoQ^  of  a  physiological  character.  But  timidity  also  displays  itself 
as  an  'awkwardness,'  due  to  a  moracntar}-  annihilation  of  tite  will,  or  a 
total  or  partial  inhibition  of  its  a^ts.  The  timid  person  experiences  an 
Inability  (o  take  his  part  in  a  conversation,  or  even  10  avoid  a  display  of 
awkwardness  hi  all  hia  movcmcais.  But  timidity  may  also  be  due  to  a 
tcm^rary  absence,  v  at  least  partial  lack,  of  cofirdinatlon  of  the  Idea- 
tioual  centres.  A  person  so  adiicied  seems  incapable  of  concentrating 
the  auentiom,  if  others  arc  present,  and  the  cognitive  faculty  is  for  the 
time  weakened ;  or  he  is  unable  to  effect  proper  intellcctu^  adaptation, 
and  is  a  prey  to  chaotic  or  confused  images.  Thus  he  ia  unable  Id  ex- 
press his  ideas  and  remains  silenv  or  be  talks  much  but  without  points 
In  'affective  stupidity,'  the  emotions  seem  to  tw  chiefly  concerned-  As  an 
example  of  the  extreme  type,  AmicI  baa  perfectly  described  the  stale  o( 
niod  of  a  man  sdict!  with  vertigo.  In  ■  pariial  affective  stupidity,'  there  is 
an  inability  to  choose  between  diverse  courses  of  action,  dictated  by  con- 
flicting emotions  1  and  one  spealcs  or  acts  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  deeper 
convictions.  In  all  cases  timidity  implies  stupidity.  Yet  it  is  not  mere 
stupidity,  but  stupidity  of  which  the  subject  is  con»cioa><,  anil  by  rensoo 
of  which  he  suffers,  It  is  auto-suggestJve,  and,  as  organiied,  is  realized 
and  developed  in  the  imagination  of  the  victim  of  this  morbid  conscious- 
ness, though  as  elementary  it  is  spontaneous.  The  primary  cause  of  stu- 
pidity is  lack  of  sympathy,  a  failure  to  comprehend  sufficiently  for  the 
fulfilment  oC  the  practical  exigencies  of  life  the  motives,  tlioui;hia,  and 
emotions  of  others.  Perhaps,  by  reason  of  having  desired  a  more  intimate 
relationship  with  bis  fellotv>men  than  \%  practicable,  the  timid  ]>eraon  pos- 
sesses an  ideal  of  syrngjathy  which  lends  rather  to  further  develop  than  to 
remedy  this  defective  side  of  his  nature.  He  is  consequently  thrown  back 
upon  himself,  and  becomes  subjecti^-e  and  idealistic.     Qi^ya,  V,  Tower 


ETHICAL. 


Zaw  and  Nature  in  Gmk  Ethics.    JoHx  Burnet.     Int.  J.  E.,  VII, 
J,  pp.  388-334. 

1.  The  early  cosraolO!;;ists  gave  the  name  ^ixrit  to  that  primary  substance 
for  which  they  were  all  in  search.  Their  question  in  regard  to  the  element 
ot  elements  to  which  things  can  be  reduced,  was  always  the  same,  although 
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the  answers  varied  gcc^tly.  This  prinuuy  element  waa  corporeal,  and  thus 
altimate  rcaliiy  and  (h«  world  of  common  experience  were  the  same  in  kind. 
This  fact  made  comparison  inevitable,  and  as  the  former  became  more 
remote,  the  latur  becime  more  unreal.  I'lrmenides  widened  tiie  breach 
by  making  the  real  an  absolute  One,  a  corporeal  'tiling  in  itself,'  wliich 
reduces  t1)c  world  of  experience  to  a  fiction  and  an  uorcaltty.  The  Atom- 
ists  splic  this  One  into  atoms,  thus  making  the  disparity  greater.  11.  When 
the  ethical  problem  was  raised,  it  also  took  the  form  of  a  search  for  ^\avt. 
The  new  speculation  likewise  was  soon  forced  to  deny  the  validity  of  ordi- 
nary morality,  because  the  underlying  principle  it  sought  was  of  one  kind 
with  the  facts  it  was  meant  to  explain.  Ml.  The  word  used  to  denote  the 
cxuting  code  of  morality  was  ro^t,  which  originally  meant  'use|*  but 
covers  also  what  we  call  ■  law.'  Derookritos  used  this  word  metaphorically 
to  express  the  unreal  character  of  our  cvcry-day  knowledge.  In  making  his 
distinction  between  ■  bastard '  and  '  true-bom '  knowledge,  he  assigned  what 
we  call  the  ■  secondary  qualities  of  matter '  to  the  province  of  Use,  and  this 
gives  the  key  to  the  whole  theory  of  Law  and  Nature.  As  the  beginnings 
tA  applied  natural  science  had  raised  the  problem  of  the  world,  so  did 
practical  legislation  raise  the  problem  of  ethics.  Previously,  customary 
laws  had  been  regarded  as  fundamental  or  even  divine,  but  a  law  framed  by 
a  known  lawgiver  was  clearly  'made,'  and  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  0vcT(t.  arti^ciiil  and  arbitrary.  This  attitude  is  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  word  Qiavi  in  much  the  same  sense  as  v6(M%.  As  the  word  may  mean 
either  the  giving  or  the  adoption  of  laws,  it  contains  the  germ  not  cmly  of 
the  theory  of  an  original  legislator,  but  also  of  the  Social  Contract  theory. 
When  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  customs  spread,  men's  suspicion  of 
the  arbitrariness  of  all  moral  judgments  was  confirmed.  IV.  Thus  may  be 
seen  a  close  parallelism  between  the  cosmological  and  the  ethical  problem 
of  the  lifth  century  B.C.  In  comparison  with  the  uldmate  ^urit  of  things 
and  an  abstract  ideal  of  right,  the  every-day  world  and  ordinary  morality 
were  felt  to  be  unreal,  lo  both  cases  the  error  came  from  the  same  source, 
in  that  the  underlying  reality  of  both  was  sought  in  pari  materia.  TTie 
opposition  was  inevitable  in  the  b^nnings  of  philosophy,  but  it  is  am 
anachronism  now,  which  nevertheless  lives  on  in  theories  which  would 
reduce  the  world  to  the  interaction  of  vibrations,  and  society  to  a  com- 
promiK  of  -natural  rjghu.'  j^^^^.^  Lepevre, 


Duty.     HEyRY  Sti-rt.     Int.  J.  E.,  VII,  3,  pp.  334.-345. 

This  paper  attempts  lo  explain  the  origin  of  the  sentiment  of  du^.  To 
feel  a  duty  implii^  three  things  :  (i)  that  a  service  is  claimed  from  us;  (2} 
that  we  feci  the  force  of  tlie  claim  ;  (3)  that  a  ccruin  cHort  is  necessary  to 
perform  the  service.  The  various  duties  fall  into  two  groups, 'personal ' 
and  'impersonal,'  The  essential  feature  in  personal  duty  is  a  recognition 
of,  and  devotion  to,  a.  higher  personality.     The  superior  man,  by  his  mere 
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superiority,  imposes  on  ua  a  cLalm  to  serve  tiim;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  respond 
thento.  According  as  the  sujverlarity  is  wortliier,  so  iu  claim  ia  mofV 
stringent.  The  semi-personal  fortns  of  duty  —  whose  obj«ct  is  a  society  or 
aa  tii&tilutio&  —  possess  the  same  csscnlial  chaiactcristics.  In  impersonal 
duty,  we  touch  upon  the  central  fact  of  ethical  experience,  where  a  moral 
agent  Acts  in  accordance  with  hi»  moral  ideal.  Here  wc  feet  the  claim  of 
impersonal  exc«lleace.  In  fact,  all  duty  is  a  kind  of  homage  or  devotion  to 
excellence,  whether  actual  in  the  enctenia]  world,  or  ideal  and  created  by  the 
miod.  This  appreciation  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  explained,  but  yrc 
can  understand  how  fundamental  li  is  by  seeing  Its  kiniihip  to  sclf-preten'a- 
tion  and  race-prcscr^'alion.  Gut  the  effort  towards  perfection  cannot  be 
<  reduced'  to  a  mode  of  the  straggle  for  existence.  The  historical  method 
is  a  vaJuAble  help  to  explanation,  bvX  it  is  not  an  explanation  by  itself.  The 
last  aspect  of  duty  is  its  effort  and  strain.  Duty  is  e^sscntialiy  the  service 
of  an  imperfect  nature.  Sometimes,  liowever,  we  pass  beyond  constraint 
into  the  freedom  of  love  unattended  by  sacriiice,  and  thus  transcend  the 
sphere  of  duty.  These  moments  of  freedom,  though  rare  and  quickly 
gone,  stilt  give  us  a  vaguc  anticipation  of  a  more  perfect  state,  where  Duty 
vanishes  in  Love  A^^^^.,  Lefevrc. 


Moral  life  of  Iht  Early  Rohums.    Frank  Granger.    Int,  J.  E.,  VII, 
3,  pp.  38 1-30 1. 

As  compared  with  Greece,  Rome  has  contributed  to  the  content  of  our 
practical  life  rather  than  to  Its  form,  as  systems  of  ethics  prove.  The 
Roman  spirit  siitl  lives  hi  our  institutions  and  laws,  both  political  and 
ecclesiastical.  After  tiie  war  with  Hannibal,  Rome  was  compelled  to  draw 
on  the  rural  districts  for  wisdom,  patriotism,  frugality,  and  courage-  The 
primitive  life  of  the  Komans  was  discernible  in  tlie  reforms  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  Augustiis,  but  could  scarcely  he  rccognired  in  the  Stoicism  of 
Marcus  Aurellus,  and  was  given  new  meaning  in  Christianity.  Every  act 
of  the  Roman  was  closely  connected  with  his  religion.  If  he  departed  from 
the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  in  whose  memory  he  lived,  his  action  was  dis- 
approved by  the  other  mcmhcrs  of  the  communis.  Family  life  was  self- 
reverent  and  self-controUcd,  but  the  husband  used  the  license  accorded  him 
by  all  slaveholding  nations.  I'atcrnal  authority  and  the  even  tenor  of  civil 
life  braced  the  will,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  Rome  only  made  its  appearance 
at  a  late  date.  Frugality  was  pushed  to  avarice.  The  debtor  was  made  a 
slave,  and  at  the  caprice  of  his  master  crucified.  Assassinattuii  was  recog- 
nized as  a  party  weapon.  Citiienship  was  guarded  against  extension,  and 
the  stranger  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  senate  was  the  bulwark  of  freedom, 
and  potent  in  bringing  the  whole  world  under  the  rule  of  Kome.  Scrupulous 
in  his  own  conduct,  the  Roman  was  exacting  in  regard  to  othere.  Living 
by  rule,  he  did  not  apply  his  principles  to  new  spheres  ol  conduct.  Only 
power  and  wealth  were  objects  of  hts  respect.    He  lacked  ideals,  and  it  was 
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only  b}-  means  of  the  quickcaiag  power  oi  Creek  ideu  that  he  wu  coibltd 

to  adapt  hionseU  to  rule  the  world.  ..         _     . 

^  Mary  G.  Au-ek. 


TJu  Conformity  to  Natural Lavf  of  SoaeJ  Plumnuna.    S.  N.  BAL»AKor. 
Voprosj,  No.  3i,  pp.  S7S-6I2- 

EtoHomic  MaUriaJum  and  the  Conformity  to  Natural  Law  of  Soa'a/ 
Phtnomtna.     N.  J.  Karejef.     Voprosy,  No.  36,  pp.  to7-tao. 

Fntiiom  aiui  lUitorica!  Necessity.     P.  B.  Stbuve.     Voprosy,  No.  36, 
pp.  120-139. 

All  of  these  papurs  disuss  [he  question  ot  the  relation  between  the  free 
human  will  and  the  neceisarj-  law*  of  the  developmcni  of  human  society. 
The  discussion  was  suggested  by  the  theory  ol  R.  Siammler,  who  in  hU 
paper  Wirtschaft  and  Rtckt  naeA  dtr  materialislischtn  GtschUktsauffas- 
SHHg  uodcitakca  to  change  the  evolutionary  doctrine  of  Kail  Man  by 
introducing  the  notion  of  free  will  of  (he  critical  philosophy.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  Stamnitcr  we  think  about  the  sensory  objects  of  our 
experience  atcordiog  to  the  laws  of  causality,  tiic  result  o£  which  is  the  idea 
of  a  necessary  uidcr  of  things.  Hut  Miice  vt«  are  able  lo  think  iiot  only 
about  what  isy  but  also  about  what  ikoutJ  h,  the  bst  way  of  dunking  in 
governed  by  the  taw  of  purpose  or  finality ;  and  this  leaves  the  field  free  to 
the  human  will,  which  forms  the  ideals  of  life  to  be  ;ittaincd.  —  Balhakof 
adopts  the  materialistic  conception  of  historical  evolution  as  formulated  by 
Marx,  and  objects  to  the  gnoseological  du.illsiu  of  the  practical  and  the 
theoretic  intellects  as  having  proved  unsatisfactory  even  to  Kant  himself, 
who  finally  gave  the  supremacy  to  the  practical  intellect,  for  the  writer 
everything  in  human  social  development  springs  from  the  material  conditions 
of  life.  Every  kind  of  phenomena  ol  human  life,  as  well  in  the  past  as  la 
the  present,  has  to  be  considered  under  the  law  of  causality-  —  Kftreicf 
objects  to  Balhakofs  reduction  of  aJl  sociological  laws  to  the  Uvrs  oi 
economic  life  Ucside  the  latter,  there  exist  other  laws  of  a  sociological, 
biological,  and  psychotogicnl  nature,  which  explain  phenomena  thai  cannot 
be  considered  as  depending  upon  the  economit-  conditions  of  society.  For 
example,  the  laws  of  a  country  are  based,  not  upon  the  material  conditions 
of  life,  but  upon  the  ethics.  Teleology  cannot  possibly  be  excluded  from 
the  notion  of  social  life.  The  materialists  themselves  have  a  certain  social 
ideal.  —  Struve.  apparently  a  follower  ol  the  Immantnte  Pkilosfiphie,  will 
have  the  problem  considered  from  the  gnoseological  point  of  view.  The 
subjective  states  of  coni^ciousness  are  for  him  different  from  the  objective 
states,  only  through  the  lesser  degree  of  reality  which  accompanies  them  : 
there  is  no  diHereacc  in  tbclr  nature.  The  feeling  of  freedom  and  of  obli- 
gation ajc  subjective  additions  to  our  content  of  knowledge.  While  from 
the  objecdvc  point  of  view  wc  consider  phenomena  as  gox'cmcd  by  the  law 
of  causalit)-,  the  subjective  feeling  of  obligation  serves  to  point  out  a  certain 
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place  to  some  of  our  representations.  The  contradiction  of  free  will  and 
necessity  is  of  a  purely  gnojtcologic»t  chanicter,  and  never  can  be  reduced, 
as  was  proved  by  Kanl.  Our  ideals  k'ow  out  from  reality,  but,  once  formed, 
they  become  one  of  the  forces  of  human  developmeDt  The  question  as  to 
how  a  human  being  would  behave.  Itnowing  exactly  the  futtuc.  is  a  psycho- 
logical one.  Psycholo^  is  also  the  field  where  gnoseological  contradictions 
may  be  coostdcred  under  a  harmonious  light.  ■   !;»„,. 


METAPHVSICAl. 


I^s  Irois  Jialectiques.     J.  J.  GointD.     Rev.  de  M^t.,  V.  i,  pp.  t-34; 
2,  pp.  129-161. 

Science,  morals,  and  religion,  i.t.,  the  theoretical,  practical,  and  religious 
dialectics,  are  maiters  of  convenience.  The  theoretical  dialectic,  for  in- 
stance, is  simply  a  coordination,  which  playa  the  part  of  assistant  to  the 
weakness  of  human  undonicandinj;,  and  replaces  intension  by  extension. 
Unfortunately,  this  entails  an  increasing  separation  from  the  primitive  coI^ 
sciousness.  Science,  the  truth  of  c&&rdination,  gets  further  and  further  away 
from  the  iruth  of  fact.  Again,  it  is  necessary  in  one  dialectic  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  others.  No  one  of  the  three  is  sufficient,  if  taken  alone. 
The  object  of  the  present  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  Arst,  is  to 
josiify  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  dialectics,  and  to  show  the  good 
and  bad  results  of  the  gradual  separation  froai  the  piimitivc  consciousness. 
Since  the  religij.iiB  dialectic  has  been  most  neglected,  especial  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  that.  In  the  theoretical  dialectic  it  is  a  (jue-stion  of  Itnowing,  not 
of  producing.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  grasp  reality  without  modifj-ing  it, 
and  so,  in  a  sense,  producing  it  Facts  are  distributed  into  groups,  and  so 
reDdered  dependent  upon  one  another.  The  first  stage  of  the  dialectic  is 
the  empirical,  tiiat  which  keeps  close  to  the  facts  of  the  primitive  conxciout- 
ness.  Before  distinguishing  the  different  elements  of  objects.  It  coSrdinatcs 
tboM  which  are  given,  confining  itself  strictly  to  the  plane  of  the  concrete. 
Upon  this  primary  arrangement  arc  dependent  the  secondary  categories  of 
space,  time,  and  causalit}-.  The  next  moment  in  tlic  theoretical  dialectic  is 
rationalism,  which  does  not  take  whatever  presents  itself,  hut  distinguishes 
that  which  is  farorablc  to  co^rdinatton.  It  even  converts  unfavorable 
elements  into  those  suitable  Eor  its  purpose.  At  first  rationalism  was  quali- 
cili^-e,  but  the  modern  world  h.xs  left  tliis  position,  and  gone  on  to  tliat  of 
quantity.  Of  course  the  qualitative  cannot  be  omitted  altogether,  but  the 
abstraction  from  content  increases  the  ease  of  coSrdtnation.  Another  use- 
fut  abstraction  is  the  elimination  of  the  ps)t:hic2]  element  from  the  physical. 
So  far  rationalism  can  1:0  ;  but  It  is  unable  to  complete  the  coordination. 
It  can  form  no  conception  o(  an  infinite,  qualitative  unity,  which  embraces 
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the  fiiute.  Ooe  must  turn  to  tlie  third  inovecnent  of  the  theoretical  dialectic. 
Lit,  phenomena! iim.  There  isstUI  present  a  dualism,  that  of  subject  and 
object.  ThU  distinction  has  arisen  in  the  courtu  of  coordination,  but  is  ol 
the  utmost  importance  in  both  the  e^nptiical  and  rational  spheres.  Yet  tbe 
conception  of  aubject  and  objetit  brings  with  it  great  difficulties.  The  two 
are  related,  but  it  b  impossible  to  see  how.  The  only  possible  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  conversion  oi  the  object  into  the  subject.  The  facts  ol 
coniciousncst,  then,  become  the  whole  reality.  The  law  of  coosdousneu 
is  the  law  of  things.  The  great  advantage  of  pbenomcnalbm  is  that  it 
makes  possible  complete  uaificatioD.  Vet  even  here  the  coordination  is  not 
perfect  Whether  or  nut  tlie  problems  raised  arc  capable  ol  solution,  the 
theoretical  tUalcctic  ceruinly  makes  a  great  adraace  upon  tlie  primitite 
consciousness.  —  The  practical  dialectic,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
second  article,  is  concerned  with  the  world  of  volitions.  There  is  no  coo- 
tradiclioD  with  the  preceding  result*,  but  the  standpoint  has  been  changed 
As  In  the  thenretical  dialectic,  ihe  whole  course  of  development  is  one  of 
cofirdlnatioo,  which  compensates  for  lack  of  intensity  by  increasing 
extension.  Strong  reactions  fail  us ;  instead  wc  are  offered  a  great  number 
ol  reactions.  Here,  too.  the  dialectic  is  lis  own  criterion.  Jtist  as  Kientitic 
truth  dues  not  exist  before  the  theoretical  codrdinations,  so  the  moral  order 
is  the  result  of  tlie  practical  coordioatione.  The  practical  dialectic  displays 
three  stages  of  development,  the  morality  of  happiness,  the  morality  of  the 
good,  and  the  morality  of  obligation.  Even  at  the  end,  hov,-ever,  there  still 
remains  an  uncobrdinated  element,  wliich  ts,  if  anything,  more  prominent 
than  in  the  theoretical  world.  The  final  solution  must  be  left  to  tbc 
religious  dialectic.  gracf.  Neai.  Dotsos. 


4 


L'idiaJirmt  sdeniifiqut.     Parodi,     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  a,  pp.  144-159. 

Tills  article  is  a  statement  of  tlie  system  of  M.  Durand  de  Gros,  who 
attempts  to  reconcile  science  and  idealism  by  showing  that  science  rightly 
understood  is  idealistic,  idealism  is  not  opposed  to  science  ;  it  is  simply  a 
free  and  philosophical  intcri>retatioii  of  fncts  and  empirical  theories.  For 
Durand  science  and  philosophy  are  inseparable.  M.  Durand  was  a  student 
of  nearly  all  the  sciences,  especially  physiology  ;  and  in  alt  his  researches 
his  aim  was  to  set  forth  in  the  union  of  science  and  mctaphysic  the  uni- 
versal method ;  to  esiablidi  l>}'  indisputable  facts  the  originality,  reality, 
and  causative  cncr];y  of  psychic  force  or  mind ;  and  to  discover  in  mind 
and  tile  the  explanation  of  the  universe.  Positivism  is  iilogicaL  It  pre- 
tends to  start  from  mere  phenomena,  which  alone  are  real,  and  the  only 
objects  of  knowledge  ;  but  leaves  this  position,  and  finds  the  truth  of  these 
phenomena  in  a  taw.  Knowledge  cannot  be  limited  to  mere  phenomena, 
and  it  is  arbitrary  and  Illogical  for  positivism  to  pretend  that  it  can. 
Science  and  metaphysic  are  really  one.  and  t>oth  by  the  same  instinct  have 
sought,  not  merely  to  describe,  but  to  explain  things.    There  is  no  true 
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•cicntilic  knowledge  which  does  not  explain  a  fact  bycauiics  and  principles  \ 
and  mcupfayvics,  or  the  fin:il  explanation,  is  an  expression  of  the  same  sden- 
ttfic  spirit.  And  procciid:!  by  the  Mme  method.  Knowledge  is  an  organic 
system,  and  consltts  of  a  double  rhythm  which  goes  from  facu  to  theory, 
from  problem  10  answer,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  In  order  to 
reiuro  from  liic  absliact  to  the  concrete,  from  the  theory  to  the  new  facts 
which  it  suggests.  Knowing  Is  a  living  process,  like  Elfe  .itself.  Knowledge 
cannot  be  explained  by  cniliici,  neither  can  life  l>c  understood  by  such  con- 
ceptions as  vitalism,  mechanical  action,  or  animism.  Lif«  consists  of  an 
tnscmbUoi  functions  executed  by  means  of  organs.  The  function  ts  the 
unity  whose  two  terms  arc  inner  and  outer,  organ  and  external  agent,  which 
ar«  In  interaction,  and  neither  is  merelj'  passive,,  but  both  are  active  w 
well.  Every  function  is  the  exercise  of  mind  on  the  occasion  of  an  external 
stimulus  which  in  turn  is  determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  organ  and 
of  the  external  agent.  In  the  emotional  activities,  as  in  those  ot  sense, 
cvcrj-  function  is  protluced  by  tlic  action  of  the  physical  world  on  the 
oerrous  system.  Every  function  is,  therefore,  in  its  real  nature  an  abso- 
lutely original  activity  of  the  mind,  which  requires  for  ils  actualization  an 
external  slimuius  and  a  peripheral  organ.  This  is  not  a  mcchanicaL 
account  of  man,  but  it  reduces  all  his  actions  to  a  primitive  menial  activity; 
and  therefore,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  brain  or  the  mind  is  in  continuous 
relation  with  all  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  body,  not  only  to  perceive 
the  stimuli  which  are  received,  but  also  to  react  on  those  stimuli,  Thought 
is  bound  up  with  all  the  functions  of  organic  life. —  In  order  to  explain  the 
apparent  difference  between  mental  action  and  the  normal  activities  of  vege- 
tative life,  the  author  accepts  the  theory  of  polyioism  or  polypsychism,  a 
plurality  of  ps>-chic  centres,  on  the  analogy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  just  as  the  brain  and  the  other  ganglionic  centres  are  physiologi- 
cally united,  so  the  different  psychic  centres  form  a  unity.  The  function  of 
the  lower  and  higher  centres  is  always  the  same,  and  they  differ  only  in 
complexity  and  intensity.  In  support  of  this  he  mentions  hypnotism,  and 
concludes  that  facts  and  logic  alike  show  that  mind  and  body  fonn  one  ideal 

""'y-  Edwin  P.  Robins. 


L*idh  d'oppoiititm.     S.  Tarde.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII.  i,  pp,  i-iS ;  2, 
pp.  160-175. 

The  doctrine  that  knowing  consists  in  perceiving  the  resemblances  and 
difierencca  between  things,  though  long  held,  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
third  relation  ei^ually  fundamental.  This  is  the  relation  of  opposition. 
Aristotle  based  his  ctliical  theory  00  this  category.  Virtue  is  the  habit  of 
choosing  the  mean  between  two  oppositcs  or  extremes.  In  natural  phe- 
nomena this  relation  .npiiears  ill  the  form  of  rhythm,  evolution  and  dissolution. 
It  is  probable  thai  this  idea  came  into  coosciousncsa  through  the  study  of 
history,  and  rejection  on  the  contests  which  men  had  to  und«i;go  tn  the 
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9tru|£l<  for  existence.  An  abstract  l«^c  has  brought  moeh  coofuMOn  into 
this  Idea,  and  included  among  true  oppositiooi  man)-  false  ones.  TbU  arises 
out  of  aiiiiicial  contrAsts,  often  based  oo  division  by  dichotomy,  and  gires 
such  oppo»itcs  as  ipint  and  ■•anti-spiHt."  The  idea  of  opposition  is  not 
mutual  complement,  nor  reciprocal  limitation :  it  H  neither  aimple  agree- 
ment noc  simple  dtfieri»ice;  but  it  Is  the  notion  of  neulraLiatioo,  or  rcdprocal 
equilibrium.  Add  and  base  are  oppoutr,  since  they  are  capable  of  neutral- 
irlRf:  each  other.  The  same  is  true  of  complementary  cdors,  and  of  a  poison 
and  its  antidote.  Tbi«  ability  of  two  states  or  things  to  counterbalance  each 
other  constitutes  them  oiiposites,  and  at  the  same  time  ImpJles  that  they 
have  a  common  mcafiuiCi  and  so  far  are  similar.  Jt  also  impiics  that  the 
tno  states  are  both  equally  positive.  Ti*o  terms  or  things  are  opposite 
vhcn  they  arc  of  such  a  nature  that  one  of  them  can  become  the  other  only 
on  condition  that  it  passes  through  a  scries  of  changes  till  it  reaches  a  state 
of  rero,  and  then  reascends  through  a  series  similar  to  that  wliich  it 
descended.  This  state  of  icro  isimporianL  It  Ls  not  an  abstract  nothing, 
but  like  infinity,  it  has  a  relative  meaning.  It  is  c<]uilibHum  and  stability. 
This  idea  of  opposition  Is  no  logical  alistraciion,  but  is  a  descnptioo  of  tbe 
woild  of  time  and  space.  —  Oppositions  can  be  chissificd  in  various  ways, 
of  which  the  most  common  has  been  the  division  into  static  and  mechanical 
and  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  into  simultaneous  and  successive.  Succcsuve 
oppositions  or  rhythms  have  been  treated  full;  by  Spencer ;  and  almul- 
lancous  oppositions  fall  into  two  classes,  radiatitw  and  polarity.  This  claasi- 
lication  is  formal,  and  the  author  gives  a  classification  which  is  based  oo 
the  matter  of  the  oppositions.  He  divides  oppositions  into  two  miin  classes, 
(lualUa^ve,  or  serial,  and  quantitative.  The  latter  b  subdivided  into  three 
classes  (t)  the  opposition  of  more  and  less  of  the  same  quantity  or  de^ee, 
(2)  mechanical  oppositions,  (3)  I0gic.1l  oppositions.  The  last  two  concern 
ph)*sical  and  psychological  forces  capable  of  neutialiiing  each  other. 

Edwdi  p.  RoBIsS. 


HISTORICAU 


If^gei's   Treatment  of  the  Subjective  Notion.     J.  Ellis  McTaooart. 
Mind,  No.  22,  pp.  164-181- 

Tbt  author  accepts  the  category  of  reciprocii}-,  and  on  it  bases  all  his 
argfuneots.  Reciprocity  means  that  all  things  are  interconnected  \  and  the 
problem  of  the  subjective  notion  is  to  show  that  complete  determination  in 
general  is  determination  by  an  hierarchy  of  ultimate  general  laws,  which 
forms  a  series  that  embraces  the  whole  extent  of  reality.  The  subjective 
notion  is  not  merely  a  logic  of  "the  worlcings  of  our  minds,"  not  the  inner 
as  opposed  to  the  outer.  "  It  means  rather  the  particular,  contingent,  and 
capricious,  as  opposed  to  the  universal,  necessary,  and  reasonable-"     lis 
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categories  sppty  to  alt  reality.  The  leims  are  borrowed  from  formal  logic, 
becau&e  th«  categories  are  most  often  used  by  that  science.  Thought 
cannot  rest  at  the  point  of  view  of  fonnal  logic,  which  makes  all  uiilversats 
of  equal  value,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  the  content  of  ptoiiosi- 
tions,  and  nevef  ntlu  how  we  know.  T'he  Eolution  is  given  in  the  syllogism 
of  necessity.  The  procedure  from  reciprocity  to  the  universal  notion  as 
such  is  by  mcanE  of  the  category  of  similarity.  In  the  category  o£  likeness 
it  is  sliowii  that  every  object  h:is  some  quality  in  commoa  with  every  other, 
and  in  reciprocity  that  all  ub^ects  are  muttially  determined.  Thus  things 
are  ■•  doubly  connected  —  by  simiiarily  and  by  causation."  The  relation  of 
limilarity  gives  the  subjective  notion,  the  rdalioa  of  causality  the  objective 
ootion.  and  their  union,  the  Idea.  In  the  subjective  notion  the  rcIaUon  of 
similarity  is  a  common  (luaitiy,  the  universal  notion  as  such.  —  I  f  all  tbin^a 
ftre  alike,  It  Is  aa  true  that  all  things  arc  diflcrcnt.  The  qualities  which 
distinguish  thtngs  which  are  united  in  a  common  qu.ility  are  particular 
notions  as  such.  Thus  the  classification  is  arbitrary.  The  universal  in  one 
dassilication  may  be  a  particular  in  another.  But  universal  and  panicular 
have  a  meaning  only  as  united.  This  leads  to  judgment.  Judgment  matte* 
explicit  how  the  particular  and  universal  arc  connected.  It  begins  with 
the  thing  and  tries  to  adjust  a  universal  to  it  This  is  the  judgment  of 
Inlierence.  (The  union  ol  the  thing  and  the  universal  Is  the  Individual) 
The  first  form  is,  I  is  U.  The  nature  of  the  individual  is  to  be  developed, 
and  the  whole  question  of  judgment  is :  How  can  an  individual  be  quali- 
fied by  a  universal  ?  The  iiidividu.vl  must  be  merely  individual,  otherwise 
we  beg  the  whole  question  of  judgment.  This  positive  judgment  breaks 
down.  I  Is  U.  is  false  ;  for  subject  and  predicate  are  not  identical,  and  the 
subject  has  alivays  more  than  one  quality.  Can  we  say  the  individual  has 
the  universal?  "Has'  could  be  used  in  essence,  but  the  category  of 
reciprocity  has  shown  the  unity  of  essence  and  appearance,  so  the  one 
cannot  be  independent  of  the  other.  But  could  not  Ihc  individual  bo  the 
'  meeting  point  of  an  indefinite  number  of  universals,"  and  in  that  way  have 
unity  enough  to  have  in  (um  the  various  universals  ?  This  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  for  it  does  not  show  how  the  individual  .nnd  universal  come 
together.  Hence  a  universal  cannot  be  affirmed  of  an  indiv'idual  except  in 
the  judgment,  A  is  A.  Subject  and  predicate  do  not  coincide.  Thus  there 
is  a  refuge  in  the  negative  judgment.  But  the  negative  judgment  will  not 
work  without  the  positive,  and  thus  both  arc  impossible.  We  must  advance 
beyond  the  judgment  of  Inherence.  The  predicate  must  alwaj-s  be  uni- 
versal, but  the  subject  need  not  be  only  one  individual ;  it  may  be  several. 
The  predicate  thus  subsumes  the  individuals,  and  is  no  longer  an  abstract 
quality,  but  relates  the  suliject  to  something  else.  Therefore  the  subject  is 
not  a  mere  individual,  liut  a  universal,  and  can  be  identified  with  the  predi- 
cate.    This  is  the  jtidgment  of  Subsumption.  edwijj  P.  Robins. 
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A  Study  of  Kanti  Psychalcgy  wilh  Rrferateet9  tht  Critual  PhUos^hy. 
By  Edward  FnANKi-rs  Hlchner,  FkO..  Professor  of  DeacripdTe 
Psychology  in  New  York  Univcnlty,  Instructor  ia  Pedagogy  ud  Ptu- 
losophy  in  Vale  University.  Issued  as  Monograph  Supplement  No.  4  to 
the  Psychological  Rtviiw.  Januar}-,  1897. 

The  objecl  of  this  volume  Is  the  exatniaation  of  the  psychological  de- 
ments  in  the  Kantian  philosophy.  It  may  accordingly  be  welcomed  as  a 
contribution  to  the  investi^iLiion  of  the  historical  development  of  psycholofcy. 
Dr.  Buchner's  Btudy  &itentpu  the  instructive  task  of  outlining  Kant's  ideas 
OQ  psychological  questions,  tracing  their  infl  ucacc  on  the  Critical  Philoaophy, 
and  criticising  their  value  by  reference  to  modem  psychological  conceptions. 

The  inCTOiluctnr}'  chapter,  .ifler  first  presenting  some  general  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  philosophy  and  its  problems,  proceeds  to  the  statement  "  thai 
psychologj-  is  the  true  propaedeutic  to  philosophy,"  and  that  "  there  is  no 
philosophical  problem  that  doe»  noi  take  its  rise  in  the  science  of  mind," 
"  The  Critical  Philosophy,"  we  are  told*  "  is  regarded  as  a  supreme  instance 
of  this  unique  protective  service  of  the  analysis  of  consciousness  for  that 
later  rational  synthesis  which  is  tlic  sole  and  distinctive  right  of  phtloa<^hy." 

Psychology,  In  Kant's  conception  of  ^issiKukaJtliikt  EncyehpMit,  is 
the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  The  true  characteristic  of  science, 
accoidiciK  to  Kant,  is  Dot  s)-etcmatic  connection  of  facts  but  apodictic  ccr^ 
tainty  ;  this  Ijtitig  so,  empirical  psychology  can  at  once  be  defined  as  non- 
scicntilic.  Metaphysics,  Uigui,  ethics,  and  aesthetic»  all  deal  essentially  with 
laws  and  operations  of  pure  renson,  with  a  priori  principles;  empirical 
facts  regarding  the  life  of  the  soul  can  contribute  nothing  to  such  sciences, 
and  would  indeed  oiUy  ticlp  to  ■  bury '  the  truth.  Wliat  may  be  called  the 
positive  conception  of  psychology  is  reached  in  the  fourth  chapter,  where 
the  relations  of  anthropologj',  empirical  psychologj-.  and  rational  psycholog}' 
form  the  subject  of  consideration.  While  anthropology  deals  with  mankind 
and  with  practical  human  concerns,  empirical  psychology  seeks  to  observe 
and  analyze  the  phcnomenEi  of  the  Individual  soul.  Again,  while  empirical 
psychology  treats  of  the  soul  as  Erschtinun^,  as  the  series  of  phenomena 
given  by  the  inner  sense,  rational  psychology  proposes  to  deal  with  the  soul 
as  an  object  of  pure  thought,  and  to  give  an  a  priori  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  chapter  Kant's  general  theory  of  faculties  ia  out- 
lined and  brought  into  relation  to  the  divisions  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 
It  is  contended  that  its  form  is  largely  determined  by  psychological  pre- 
suppositions which,  in  other  references,  are  so  emphatically  discUimed  Xfj 
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Kant.  Id  Chapter  IV,  Dr.  Uuchncr  examines  the  psychological  conceptions 
involved  la  the  Critique  of  Purt  RtaiOH,  taking  up  in  succession  the '  lower' 
Slid  ■  higher '  faculties,  and  discuu-ln^  the  a.(le(iu%cy  of  the  Kantian  aoalj'sis 
Irom  the  point  of  view  of  modern  psychtilogy.  Iji  the  closing  chaptcrthcrc 
is  a  detailed  discussion  ol  the  paralogisms  of  taiional  psychology,  and 
finally,  simong  other  quoitiona.  the  inquiry  whether  the  Dialectic  has  ahowo 
the  impossibility  of  a  radonnl  psychology-  is  con^dcred.  The  answer  given 
is  that  Kant's  arguments  do  not  destroy  a  Uue  rational  psycliology  or  metar 
physic  of  the  soul ;  when  once  erroneous  conceptions  regarding  tlie  ideality 
of  time  and  the  inner  sense  are  removed,  the  way  is  open  for  admitting  that 
we  do  hare  z  knowledge  of  the  soul  In  immediate  »eU<onKiousness  of  a 
real,  changing,  but  uoilicd,  existence. 

The  main  tine  of  criticinin  which  is  followed,  is  that  Kant  was  too  much 
inHucnccd  by  the  logic  which,  for  liim,  was  propaedeutic  lo  philosophy,  and 
that,  while  using  psychological  conceptions  in  his  philosophical  constractioD, 
he  docs  not  sufRcicntly  take  account  of  this  fact,  and  is  led  by  this  neglect 
to  various  abstractions  and  unreal  divisions  which  a  more  open  adherence 
to  the  true  propaedeutic,  psychology,  would  have  unabled  him  toavoicL  The 
treatment  is  in  many  respects  forcible  and  suggestive,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  partial  and  one-sided.  An  attempt  is  made  throughout  to  present 
the  meaning  and  significance  o£  Kant's  psychological  tenets,  without  bur- 
dening the  reader  too  much  with  the  varieties  and  perplexities  of  Kantian 
eapresftion.  The  book  ought  lo  prove  helpful  in  studying  Kant  both  as 
psychologist  and  as  philosopher. 

It  will  have  been  noted  from  the  foregoing  outline  that  only  one  Critique 
is  subjected  to  detailed  examination.  VVe  are  told  that  limitations  of  time  are 
responsible  for  thii  curtailment,  for  the  omission  of  olher  helpful  interpre- 
tations, and  for  the  non-elimination  of  various  discussions.  In  connection 
with  this  last  remark  the  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  the  method 
adopted  in  this  volume  of  carrylag  on,  together  with  the  exposition,  a  criti- 
cism of  Kant's  ideas  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  psychology  is  a  reason- 
able ooe.  The  most  important  objcci  is  to  understand  Kant,  lo  show  the 
cosneclton  of  the  ideas  presented  in  more  or  less  fragmentary  form  through- 
out his  works,  and  to  see  what  factors  were  at  work  modifying  liis  ideas  and 
giving  them  varying  directions.  The  value  of  the  study  would  have  been 
increased  if  there  had  been  more  exposition,  more  patient  analysis  of  Kant's 
'■  benighted  expressions,"  and  less  controversy.  And  when  the  question 
Is  raised  regarding  the  value  of  the  Kantian  psychology,  a  satisfactory 
answer  will  be  given,  not  so  much  by  a  series  of  detached  discussions 
scattered  through  the  caposltion,  as  by  a  unified  consideration  of  Kant'a 
attitude  towards  experience  and  his  fundamental  conceptions  of  psychical 
phenomena.  Dr.  Uuchncr.  it  seems,  fails  to  empbasiie  sdTicicutly  the 
epistemological  character  o£  Kant's  answer  to  the  question :  What  is  the 
nature  of  knowledge?  This  leads  him  to  charge  Kant  with  overlooking  in 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  the  importance  of  such  factors  aa  memory, 
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growib  in  experience,  and  lb«  affective  element  which  colore  koowledge. 
In  discussing  the  rcfutadon  of  nttional  psycliolog;,  the  rcmaili  is  made  that 
"  any  criticism  of  Kant's  refutation  can  have  its  validity  estibliahed  only  in 
klOFne  theory  of  knowledge.*'  It  docs  not  seem  to  me  that  a  theory  of 
floiowkdgc  ia  presented  which  would  meet  the  KADtiao  objection  that  the 
rational  psychology  whicli  is  vindicated  by  tlie  author  deals  with  the  self  as 
Erseheinitng  »ysieiiiatiicd  by  catc^orica  of  the  understanding.  Here, 
surely,  the  He;gclian  conception  of  knowledge  und  reality  would  have  been 
of  value  as  a  basis  of  criticism, 

The  style  in  which  llic  book  is  written  cannot  be  commended.  Words  and 
expressions  are  used,  such  as  'pregnatcd,'  ■  substratal,'  •  chameleoniied,* 
which,  if  aJlowablc,  are  surely  unnecessary.  The  same  criticism  applies  to 
sfintencea  auch  as  these :  "  Science  lurches  a  metaphysical  right .  . .";  "The 
rigid  exclusion  of  alt  unmathematlcal  formulae  is  a  petrified  pulse  throbbed 
by  the  elation  from  the  cosmological  triumphs  of  physics."  Misprints  arc  by 
no  mtans  infrequent  The  following  instance  of  s  Ccnnao  quotation  is  not 
the  only  one  of  its  Vind  ;  -For  'phenomena'  as  auch,  'bcdarf  der  function- 
«iidca  Denkens  in  keiner  Weise." "  W    G    SuiTH 

7^  P0W<r  of  Thought;  What  it  U  ami  What  it  dots.  By  John 
DoL'OLAS  Sterrett.  With  an  introduction  by  J.  Marlt  IlAldwin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  in  I'rinceton  University.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1S96.  —  pp.  xiv,  320. 

We  have  here  a  work  tliat  bears  &bouI  tlie  same  resemblance  to  an  orfi- 
nar)'  treatise  on  psychology  as  Cariyle's  Fratch  Rn'o!uti6H  does  to  aa 
ordinary  history,  —  an  impressionist's  picture  of  the  hum^tn  sou)  in  its 
characteristic  activity  of  tlijnkinj;  and  willing.  It  is  a  book  of  a  single 
idea :  Thought  is  Power.  Dy  vinue  of  man's  rational  acquisitions  and 
re:lections,  and  by  virtue  of  nothing  else,  ia  mn.n  an  acdve,  free,  and  respon- 
sible being.  This  thesis  is  maintained,  not  by  a  progressive  argument  o< 
successive  analyses  and  syntheses,  but  by  a  circle  of  bold  in^hts  flashed 
upon  tlieir  single  centre  froui  uU  possible  directions.  In  short,  the  work 
in  outward  form  is  literary  rather  than  scientific.  It  is,  however,  the 
thoughtful  product  of  .1  thoughtful  mind,  and  as  such  is  none  the  less 
valuable  to  the  scientific  psychologist  for  its  literary  form. 

The  frankly  dualistic  standpoint  of  the  book  is  explicitly  suted  in  the 
chapter  on  Mind  and  Brain.  "  Here  we  sec  two  activities  in  severe  con- 
trast,  one  of  mind  and  one  of  brain,  confronting  each  other,  and  Intenctii^, 
at  the  moment  of  contact.  .  .  .  It  Is  through  their  organlcuoionthattnlnd 
enters  upon  its  appointed  mission  of  discovering  that  which  is  denied  to 
brain, — voluntary  impulsions,  rational  satisfactions,  and  the  joy  and 
triumph  oi  &ce  dctcrmiuations.  And  in  discovering  all  these,  it  is  dis- 
covering powers  consciously  its  own,  and  reaffirmed  in  their  contioual 
employment.*' 
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The  chapter  on  Conccptivc  PrcscnUlicms  contains  the  more  gcocral 
mctapliysicAl  statements.  "  IleLng  wlixt  it  is  ttirough  tli<  thought  of  an 
omniscient  thinker,  our  finite  thought  can  remark  the  evidence*  of  his  shap- 
ing intelligence  behind  and  beyond  the  phenomenal  manifestations.  .  .  . 
For  what  Is  orderly  is  so  because  all  work  tells  some  talc  of  its  construc- 
tor to  any  mind  that  can  afford  to  fritrse  a  thought  or  devise  a  work  of 
its  own.  .  .  .  Mind  can  atTtrm  evidences  of  mind-  But  this  mind  mutt 
do  more  than  simply  observe  phenomena.  It  must  pass  be>-ond  the  phe- 
nomenal manifestations  of  truth,  if  it  would  be  a  constructive  power.  .  .  . 
Thought  is  not  a  mere  inclosed  subjectivity,  content  with  the  literary 
aspects  of  its  ac<]uisltions,  but  a  sclf-conscn'iiig  energy,  discovering  infor- 
miLtions  whose  salient  function  ia  a  constructive  support  for  conduct,"  In 
the  chapter  on  Moral  Conct^ptions  we  hnd  still  further  expressions  of  the 
same  central  theme  th»l  thought  is  power.  "  Man  is  free  by  right  of  infor- 
mations achieved  hy  his  unique  inlellecttial  eSorts.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
personal  responsibility  unlit  the  actor  his  consciously  informed  htmsell  of 
tlie  constTaiDl,  or  urgency,  which  signaliice  the  authority  oi  moral  convic- 
tions. .  .  .  Whence  this  obltgaiion  In  mr»rats  :  on  what  does  ii  found? 
Our  answer  is  that  man,  as  a  unit  of  power  over  conduct,  frames  a  judg> 
ment  of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  in  his  acts,  and  conceives  or  afllrms 
himself  to  be  personally  responsible  for  their  commission.  And  this 
power  to  evaluate  acts  as  good  or  bad,  places  him  in  a  rank  by  himself 
among  terrestrial  creatures.  ,  .  .  Ulan  has  committed  to  him  the  strictly 
human  charge  of  doing  right  or  n-rong.  in  deference  to  a  conception  of  Uie 
steps  and  ertcnt  o(  the  obligation." 

The  most  imjwrtant  application  which  oui  author  maken  of  iiis  duclrinc 
that  thought  i.i  |>ovrer,  is  lo  the  problem  of  human  freedom.  Several  chap- 
ters are  devoted  lo  different  phases  of  this  question.  What  seems  to  me 
the  one  really  significant  contribution  to  this  perennial  problem  is  the 
express  repudiation  of  will  as  a  self-acting  power,  and  the  attempt  to 
establish  freedom  on  the  immediate  efRciency  of  thought  itself.  In  elimi- 
nating will  as  a  (acuity  and  idcntifj-ing  volition  with  ideation,  the  work  is 
in  accord  with  the  most  recent  psychology.  "The  act  of  thinking  is  the 
life  of  the  mind,  antl  every  such  act  involves  the  unbroken  continuity  and 
identity  of  Uiat  life  in  every  stage  of  conception  and  action.  .  ,  .  Man's 
freedom  lies  in  the  sturdy  continuity  of  his  discursive  methods,  whereby 
thought,  at  each  instant,  renews  and  founds  on  the  competency  it  had 
reached  in  the  previous  Indivisible  instant "  (p.  256).  "  It  does  not  con- 
sist in  any  efQciency  separate  from  that  of  thought  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  will,  viewed  as  an  independent,  self-acting,  free  cause.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  will  acting  upon  or  for  the  man,  or  upon  or  for  his 
reasons,  and  imparling  lo  either  or  both  a  voluntary  efKciency  not  already 
theirs.  The  man  himself,  as  rational,  controls  himself  by  the  power  of  his 
reasons,  effectuating  choice  by  the  conscious  emploj-mcnt  of  the  power  of 
his  ideas  in  all  he  docs  "  (p.  iSi ). 
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The  quotations  given  bavc  been  selected  aa  representative  of  the  tbou^bc 
ol  the  b©ok.  Thej-  do  not  adequately  reprc«nt  iu  vigor  and  picturesqae- 
res5  of  expTMSiOB,  literary  Davor,  and  general  excellence  of  Myle.  We  can 
agiec  most  heartily  with  tlie  high  praise  that  Professor  Baldwin  gives  the 
book  in  his  introduction,  but  we  must  demur  at  bis  suggestion  that  it  will 
be  found  "  available  by  teachers  in  search  erf  a  text-book  in  the  elements  of 
psychology-."  A  critical  examlnatton.  of  the  work  la  ih«  light  of  technical 
pftycholog}'  might,  however,  afford  excellent  training  for  adass  in  advanced 
psychology  already  well  grounded  in  the  elements. 

F.  C  FSEfCCB. 


T%e  Individual  and  the  State:  Ah  Btsay  or  Justiu.  By  Thomas 
Warolav  Tavlor,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law  (Manitoba),  and  late 
Fellow  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University.  A  Thesis 
accepted  by  the  Facultj-  of  Cornell  University  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  fhilosophy.    Boston,  Cinn  &  Co.,  1S9&.  —  pp.  8S. 

In  this  very  thoughtful  study  by  Dr.  Taylor,  we  find  first  a  brief  ikelch 
of  the  rationati nation  of  society  and  of  tbc  slow  process  by  which,  as  society 
dtrelopcd,  the  iniiividunl  became  conscious  of  himself  a*  a  separate  factor 
in  society,  and  of  his  own  development  as  an  end  to  be  striven  for.  This  is 
followed  by  a  critical  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  social  equality  and  of 
individual  liberty,  with  the  normal  antagonism  between  the  two.  This  dis- 
cussion in  turn  leads  up  to  the  conai  iteration  of  tbc  irlcal  of  Justice  as  viewed 
from  these  two  standpoints. 

The  present  is  not  an  age  in  which  cither  of  the  two  standpoints  b  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  in  actual  life  neither  is  fully  attained  except  in  specula- 
rive  theory.  Both  free  personality  and  the  limiting  power  of  the  state  ar« 
recogniied,  — one  as  the  moving  power  in  society,  icniHng  toward  change 
and  progress,  the  other  as  the  power  making  for  stability  and  permanence. 
■■  The  State,  a»  the  organ  of  conservation,  is  consiandy  using  its  power  to 
repress  individuality,  but  it  cannot  do  so  completely,  for  personality  is  the 
source  of  all  its  .ictivity,  and  the  most  t)'Tannic.il  government  must  at  least 
foster  the  indi%-iduality  of  its  instruments  oi  oppression.  .  .  .  For  existing 
society.  Justice  can  consist  neither  in  the  triumph  of  the  individual,  nor  in 
the  attainment  of  a  complete  social  solidarity.  The  progress  of  humanity 
has  been  an  oscillation  between  these  two  cxUcmes,  and  if  an  objective 
standard  of  justice  is  ever  to  be  obuincd  it  must  be  by  determining  the 
middle  course  which  thai  progress  is  pursuing." 

To  get  an  ideal  of  Justice  there  must  be  determined  the  ideal  end  of  the 
state.  This  cannot  be  either  the  end  which  the  state  actually  fulfils,  or 
the  end  which  it  consciously  places  before  itself  to-day,  but  must  be  the  end 
which  the  state  "ought  to  and  will  serve  iu  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development"  Such  a  knowledge  is,  of  course,  metaphysical.  The  author 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  book  sums  up  clearly  bis  position  :  "  Until 
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a  social  meUphysic  has  been  constructed,  no  ideal  of  Justice  true  for  exist- 
ing conditions  can  be  obtiir«d,  and  ihe  majority  oi  men  will  coniinue  to 
oscillate  between  the  two  false  ideals  bn^cd  upon  the  impossibilities  of  per- 
fect individuality  or  of  complete  social  solidarity.  As  men  incline  to  the 
one  extreme  or  the  other,  they  will  hold  things  to  be  just  or  tuijusU  accord- 
ing cither  to  the  standajrd  of  IndividuAlJini,  -To  each  in  proportion  to  his 
deserts,*  or  the  fonnula  of  Socialism,  ■  To  each  according  to  hii  work  (or 
needs).'  As  such,  the  ideal  of  Justice  is  purely  subjective,  binding  only  upon 
the  individual  holding  It,  and  not  applicable  as  a  test  of  the  rightness  or 
wrongnessof  any  existing  conditions.  Society  is  an  inexplicable  ultimate  from 
which  no  concept  of  Justice,  possessing  objective  validity,  can  be  deduced." 
Especially  to  be  commended  throughout  the  work  is  the  steady  purpose 
of  the  author  to  hold  firmly  to  the  actualilies  of  aocietyt  and  not  to  permit 
himKlf  to  construct  for  himself  a  society  about  which  he  reasons,  —  a  fault 
common  to  very  ma.ny  writers  on  social  questions,  especially  when  those 
qoestions  arc  philosophical  in  nature.  The  work  is  far  above  the  avera^ 
of  doctors'  theses  in  excellence,  and  Dr.  Taylor's  criticisms  of  the  theories 
of  several  late  writers,  especially  of  Herbert  Spencer,  are  very  acute  and 
thoughtful.  Though  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  English  seems  to  have 
been  well  studied,  the  foreign  literature,  especially  the  Germau,  appears  to 
be  entirely  ne);Ieclcd,  if  not  unknown.  Jcremiah  W.  Jenks. 


Du  Syllogistik  </«  ArutoUUs.  Von  Db.  Heisrich  Maieb,  Privat- 
dozent  dcr  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  lu  Tiibingen.  Erster  Tcil : 
Die  logischc  Thcorie  dcs  Urtcils  bei  Ariatotclea.  Tubingen,  Vctlag  der 
H.  Laupp'schen  Buchh  and  lung,  1S96.  —  pp.  vil,  214. 

The  ptescnl  book  is  tlic  initial  volume  of  a  work  designed  to  treat  ex- 
haustively the  logic  of  Aristotle.  Two  more  volumes,  the  author  assures  us 
in  his  preface.  in.iy  be  shortly  expected,  dealing  respectively  with  the  logical 
theory  of  the  (pure)  syllogism,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  afodtixii  and  the 
dialectical  syllogism.  The  firtst  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  comprises  the 
logical  theory  of  tlie  judgment.  The  subjects  to  which  the  sections  arc 
devoted  will  sufiicicntly  declare  its  scope  t  the  concepts  of  truth  and  falsity  ; 
the  principle  of  contradiction  and  the  taw  of  the  excluded  middle ;  the 
nature  and  varieties  of  the  judgment 

In  view  of  the  scant  atlentinn  recently  paid  to  the  Aristotelian  logic,  so 
exhaustive  a  work  upon  this  subject  might  at  first  appear  to  be  ill-ilmed  or 
undesirable.  But  the  theme  is  certainly  worthy  o(  detailed  treatment,  and 
all  who  have  busied  themselves  with  Aristotle  know  how  Inadequate  or 
unsatisfactory,  far  one  reason  or  another,  arc  all  accessible  accounts  of  hia 
logic-  frantl  was  a  genius,  to  be  sure,  but  he  carried  into  his  discussion  oE 
logical  questions  the  pa.i^ion  of  itn  advocate  and  the  pathos  of  a  rhetorician. 
The  excellent  works  of  Waitz  and  Bonjti  contain  many  errors.  Clearly 
ther«  was  a  call  for  a  man  who  could  combine  adequate  knowledge   of 
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modern  logical  problems  with  a  muter^-  of  AristoUe's  scattered  and  partly 
incoherent  utterances.  Dr.  Maicr  mcciz  these  essential  dctnaadsiu  an  emi- 
nent deforce,  and  wc  have  reason  to  anticipate  from  this  irork  so  abljr  begun 
BOmethiDg  like  an  authoritative  statement  and  criticism  of  Aristotle's  logical 
theory. 

It  is  manifestly  imposuble,  Id  so  brief  a  notice,  to  single  out  particulars 
for  cHticSsm..  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  nith  a  general  objection 
which  may  help  to  characterijie  the  author's  method.  Hitherto  the  prevail- 
ing error  In  the  interj^retatioo  of  Aristotle's  lo^ic  has  been  that  of  seeking 
to  deduce  tlie  logic  from  his  mclaphy&ics-  The  utter  impossibility  of  dotog 
so  without  :i  flagrant  disregard  of  Aristotle's  own  statcmenu  and  the  fair 
inferences  from  his  argumentation.  Dr.  Maier  has  abundantly  demonstrated. 
He  thus  sums  up  in  part  the  results  of  his  tirst  volume  :  >>The  logical  t)-pes 
of  tlie  judgment  are  arrived  at  by  a  logical  empiricism  which  proceeded 
from  the  data  of  language  and  sought  to  discover  in  its  forms  their  logical 
content.  These  types  at  the  same  time  represent  real  relations :  herein 
resides  their  truth  and  logical  validity.  N  cvcithclcss  they  arc  not  based 
upon  metaphysical  principles.  The  judgment  of  possibility  alone  b  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  meta|)h)-»ical  |X}tentiaIit>' ;  but  t^ven  tins  connection  has 
no  ulterior  significance  for  logical  theory.  Consetiuently,  tlie  logico-onto- 
logical  differences  between  forms  of  the  judgmentdo  not  coincide  with  meu- 
ph}-sical  differences  "  (pp.  ixiff.).  Wc  thus  ace  that  the  author  has  been 
chieDy  interested  in  defining  the  rcL-itions  between  the  Ic^c  and  tlie  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle  :  the  relations  which  might  possibly  be  found  to  exist 
between  the  logic  and  his  psychology  receive  absolutely  no  attention.  And 
yet  all  would  admit,  1  fancy,  that  the  i>sychological  presuppositions  of  the 
lihilmophcr,  which  are  laigcly  the  expression  of  his  historical  position. 
must  liave  exercised  on  his  tliought  a  more  potent  because  intangible  influ- 
ence than  any  formal  pronouncement  on  ultunate  reality.  Besides,  the  veij' 
point  Dr.  Maicr  endeavors  to  establish  could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  oft 
if  he  showed,  what  may  be  readily  done,  that  Aristotle's  vievvs  on  logic  were 
full)'  matured  before  he  arrived  at  tlic  most  distinctive  features  of  his  meia- 
phj-sics.  Or.  Maicr's  discussion  and  criticism  move  upon  a  purely  togitai 
plane,  as  complacently  as  if  the  curretii  efforts  to  attain  a  psychologuai 
logic  were  wholly  unknoivn  to  him.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  author's 
clear  statement  and  unfailing  judgment  have  produced  a  woik  dcsen-ing  of, 
high  praitte.  a  work  the  remaining  volumes  of  which  wc  look  forward  to 
with  irapatjeoce.  W.  A.  HeideU 


77ie  Ethia  of  John  Stuart  AfUl.  Edited  witli  Introductory  Essays  by 
Charles  Douglas,  M.A^  D.Sc.  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  JMoral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  and  LoodoD, 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1597.  —  pp.  cxxvi,  233. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  thus  described  bj'  the  author,  wboM  admir- 
able little  work,  JhHk  Stuart  Mill:  A  Siuily  a/Ais  Pkiloutphy,  was  noticed 
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in  this  Review  {vol.  iv,  p.  571):  —  "Thit  edition  of  Mill's  chief  ethical 
writings  is  designed  for  the  use  of  iliose  wlio  are  beginning  the  study 
of  moral  acicncc,  and  lias  been  piepaied  in  the  bclici  that  there  b  no 
better  introduction  bo  this  subject  than  ^in  accurate  knowledge  of  Mill's 
eiliical  theor>-.  ...  It  Is  very  important  that  the  student  should  approach 
the  problems  of  moral  experience  In  a  treatment  of  them  which  main- 
tainii  the  liumati  interest  ot  the  subject,  rather  than  In  purely  lechnical 
dlacussioRs,  In  which  tliie  interest  may  not  appear  to  those  who  have  not 
learned  their  importance  ;  and  Mill'a  simplicity,  his  seriousness,  the  fcn-or 
of  his  appreciation  of  morality,  and  his  largeness  of  outlook,  lielp  to 
make  his  work  a  real  introduction  to  ethical  studies.  That  his  errors 
are  not  the  least  Instructive  part  of  his  writings  is  one  of  the  many 
good  results  of  his  singular  and  unfailing  candor."  Thinking  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  student's  attention  should  be  limited  to  the  ethical  staie- 
mcnt  of  the  Utilitarianism,  "divorced  from  the  conception  of  tlie  method 
of  ethical  science  l.<y  nhich  Mill's  work  as  a  moralist  is  detcctiiiQed," 
Dr.  DougLu  has  "prefaced  the  UtiUlarianism  by  the  chapters  from  his 
System  of  Logic  in  which  that  conception  is  chiefly  set  forth.  It  has  also 
rented  desirable  to  give  an  opportunity  of  supplementing  the  knowledge  of 
Mill's  etliics  which  is  to  be  gaiued  from  a  study  of  lliese  chapters,  and  of 
l/tilitariaHism,  by  quoting,  as  footnotes  and  appendices,  passages  from  hb 
other  writings,  which  corroborate,  supplement,  or  correct  the  statements 
of  the  tcxL  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  reasonably  complete  account 
of  Mill's  ethical  theory  is  presented.  .  .  .  The  Introductory  Essay's, 
on  Mill's  theor)'  of  method,  arc  Intcndled  to  guide  the  student  in  his  inter- 
pretaitoa  and  criticism  of  the  ethical  writings,  and  to  connect  these  writings 
with  Mill's  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  with  his  place  in  the  development  of 
siKculatlon  "  (Preface).  The  Essays  arc  entitled  ••  Ethics  and  Induction," 
"Ethics  and  Psychologry,"  and  "  Ethics  and  Morality."  There  is  also  an 
•■  Anal)-sifi,"  by  tlie  editor,  of  the  chapters  quoted  from  Mill.  (Review  will 
follow.) 

Die  mtwUklnngithtorttiseht  Iifa  sodaltr  Gereektigkdt.  Eine  Kridk 
und  Ergiinzung  dcr  Socialtheorie  Herbert  Spencers.  \'on  J.  M.  U<>SCK. 
Zurich,  Vcrlag  von  E.  Speidel,  i8g6.  —  pp.  247. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Spencer's  attacks  on  the  great  'political  fetish '  of 
our  age,  so.calted  paternalistic  legislation,  have  probably  noticed  with  soi- 
prise  the  assurance  with  which  he  affirms  chat  the  conditions  required  for 
human  evolution  wiD  be  supplied  under  the  rigimt  oi  laiats-faire.  It  is 
true  that  his  doctrine  of  individual  rights  is  put  forward  as  a  rigorous 
deduction  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  jusUcc,  any  extended  inter- 
ference with  which,  we  arc  informed,  will  inevitably  bring  the  evolutionary 
process  to  a  standslill.  Nevertheless  the  contrast  bcnvtcn  this  fine  theory 
and  the  facts  observable  in  those  societies  whose  members  are  most  ■  free 
to  do  what  they  will,'  is  so  glaring  that  one  can  scarcely  uaderstand  how  tt 
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can  have  failed  to  drive  litm  to  *.  review  of  the  reuonlng  by  which  hb^coo- 
cttuions  were  reached.  This  ta&k  hsts  now  be«n  underlaken  for  him  b;  ooc 
of  his  followers.  What  are  the  conditions,  asks  Herr  B«sch,  (hat  will 
rigorously  Kubjcd  each  individual  to  the  effects  of  its  own  Daturc  and  ^uul^ 
ing  conduct  f  The  ■■  Manchester  sinte  "  will  n«-er  do  this  ;  h  allows  far 
too  much  room  (or  monopoly  gains  and  the  pUy  of  chance.  All  such  dis- 
turbtni^  factors  must  be  destroyed,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  land  mtist 
be  transferred  to  the  po&ieuJon  of  the  state,  the  protit  of  captlal  must  be 
eliminated  (possibly  by  some  form  of  co<}peratire  industry),  and  finally  the 
riite  of  interest  wUI  sink  — as  it  promises  to  do  in  the  not  remote  future  — 
to  a  mereiy  nominal  figure.  These  conditions  realiied.  our  author  believes 
that  supply  and  demand  will  bring  about,  on  the  average,  a  close  concspoo- 
dence  between  service  and  reward.  What  evolutional  sociology  demands, 
then,  is  not  administrative  nihilism,  but  such  an  amount  of  state  interfer- 
ence as  is  required  to  remove  all  that  interferes  with  the  workings  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Herr  Dfiach  has  worked  out  Itia  thesis  with  a  good  deal  of  skill ;  and  his 
discussion  show^  a  knowledge  of  economics  and  an  e)-e  for  realities  that  we 
shall  look  for  In  vain  among  the  writings  of  his  master  on  the  same  subject. 
Our  principal  criticism  would  be  directed  against  the  coaceptioD  of  the  evolu- 
tional process  which  he  borrows  from  Mr.  Spencer.  There  is  good  grouod 
for  inserting  that  the  law  of  correspondence  between  service  and  reward. 
Important  as  it  is  in  many  of  its  bearings,  does  not  play  exactly  the  same 
pan  in  human  progress  as  it  does  in  the  synthetic  philosophy.  For  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  many  of  the  readers  of  Herr  f}4)sch's  excellent  little 
^work,  who  are  fond  of  Utopias,  will  doubtless  continue  their  alliance  to 
.the  variety  prcsenicd  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Fabian  Society. 

Frank  Chapuan  SHAitr. 


ffobhts  Ze&en  tind  Ltkrt.  Von  Ferdinand  TCjnnies.  Frotnann's 
Klassikcr  der  Phflosophic.  Stuttgart.  Fricdrich  Fromano,  1S96.  — pp. 
xiii,  :33. 

The  first  half  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Hobbes  and  a  general  introduction  dealing  with  the  character  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  change  which  the  new  ideas  of  tlie  transition  {period  brought 
about,  ajid  the  relation  between  Hobbes  and  Dcscancs.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  book  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  is  treated  under  the  following  hesds : 
Logic,  Fundamental  Concepts,  Mechanical  Principles,  Physics,  Anthro- 
pology, Theory  of  Natural  Right.  According  to  Herr  TSnnles,  Hobbes  is 
no  materialist :  he  simply  denies  that  the  soul  is  an  independent  subetaaet, 
and  is  thus  no  more  materialistic  in  his  views  than  the  majority  of  modem 
thinkers.  Tannics  also  seems  to  assert  that  the  English  philosopher  pre- 
pared the  way  (or  the  Splnoxisdc  conception  of  the  relation  between 
thought  and  extension.     In  general  he  is  apt  to  deal  with  Hobbes  very 
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lenieBtly  and  lo  exaggerate  his  importance.  He  not  only  emphasizes  the 
part  played  \>y  the  Bnglish  philosopher  in  tlie  development  of  cthicaJ  and 
political  thcor)'  ia  Eii^'Und,  France,  and  Gcimany,  but  also  credits  the 
latter  with  a  greai  influence  on  the  thought  of  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
ajid  Berkeley.  As  already  stated,  he  finds  in  Hobbes  the  germa  of 
Spinoza's  Monism,  and  he  complains  that  the  debt  which  LcibniU  owed 
to  the  £ngl!)ih  Positivist  has  been  entirely  ignoied.  ■*  Locl:e,"  he  adds, 
"soEtenedand  rendered  more  palatable"  the  psychology  and  epistcmology 
of  his  predecessor ;  while  Berkeley  drew  his  metaphysics  from  the  same 
source  and  reached  hts  spiritualistic  point  of  view  bj-  ■■  a  slight  reconstruc- 
tion "  of  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes.  VVhUe  it  may  be  tnie,  as  Tunnies  asserts, 
tliat  Hobbes  has  not  received  from  his  countf^men  the  recognition  which  is 
his  due,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Germ;t.n  author  has  overstated  his  case. 
In  scope  and  aim  this  work  is  similar  to  the  compact  little  treatise  on 
Hobbes  which  we  owe  to  the  U.te  Professor  Craom  Rol>ertson.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  written  by  one  whose  name  has  been 
long  associated  with  thai  of  Hobbes,  and  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  \\'hen  we  compare  it  with  its  English  countcrpan.  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  contains  a  better  outline  of  Hobbes' 
system  as  a  whole,  and  presents  a  clearer  conception  of  its  unit^ue  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  English  work,  moreover,  has  the  advan- 
tage in  precision  and  sobriety  of  siatenienL  David  Iroks. 


Summary  of  Jiecott  Eihkat  TnaHsa. 
Tokyo,  F.  Tamiyama,  1896-  —  pp.  840. 


By  R.  Nakashima,  Ph.D. 


This  work  is  designed  to  aid  Japanese  students  beginning  the  study  of 
ethi>c5  by  giving  them,  as  a  handbook,  an  analysis  of  the  most  important 
ethical  treatises  in  French,  German,  and  English.  Kcissucs,  aswcU  as  new 
books,  are  included.  The  books  are  arranged  chronologically  from  Schur- 
rnan's  Kantian  Ethics  and  ifu  Etkia  of  Evolution,  issued  in  1881,  to 
Watson's  Hedoniilic  Theories,  issued  in  189J.  Over  ninety  works  arc 
anaiyted,  thus  witnessing  both  to  the  active  interest  in  ethical  questions  in 
the  period  covered  and  to  the  wide  reading  of  the  author.  The  most  origi' 
nal  pan  of  the  book  is  contained  in  two  appendixes,  —  oae  a  lecture  before 
the  Tokyo  Philosophical  Society  on  the  Order  of  Studies  in  Philosophy, 
and  the  second  a  more  extended  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  oco-Kantian 
movement  in  England.  As  the  author  is  an  authority  upon  Kant,  his  essay 
upon  this  subject  should  be  made  accessible  to  the  non-Japanese  students 
of  occidental  philosopiiy.  ^r    j.   WiLt-COX. 


The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Dynamic  Sodehgy.     By  Lester  F.  Ward.     Second   Edition.     New 
York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1897. — pp.  xl,  706,  690. 
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Tkt  God-!Aa  of  liu  AnHents.     By  E.  B.  Gahblb.     New  Yock  and 

LondoD,  C.  F.  Pumini''8  Sons,  1897.  —  pp.  339. 

Hypnotism  and  its  Application  to  Practical  Mtdicint.  By  Otto 
Geokg  Wbtterstrano,  M.D.  Authorized  translation  from  tbe  German 
by  Henrik  C.  Petersek,  M.D.  New  York  and  London,  C.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1897.  —  pp.  vi.  166. 

The  national  Ideal  of  Morality.  By  P.  F.  FrrzcERAtDL  London, 
Swan  S«Qneoscbein  &  Co..  1897. — pp.  xvi,  337. 

Experience.  By  Kgv.  WiLraiD  RtCHHONt>.  London,  Swan  Sonnco- 
Kh«in  &  Co.,  1^96.. — pp.  iv,  64. 

Tte  Tlifory  of  Sacialisatten.  V>y  Frasklix  Hk.\ry  Giddings.  New 
Yurk,  Macmillaa  &  Co.,  1897. —  pp.  xiv,  47. 

Contrihtlions  to  Iht  Scitnct  of  Mythclogy.  By  Profecsor  F.  Max 
Mi1ll£k.     In  two  volumes.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,   1897. 

—  pp.  xicvt,  864. 

Dante  and  CafhoHc  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  F. 
OzAXAu.  Translated  irom  the  French  by  Lucia  D.  Pvchowska.  New 
York,  The  CtthMlral  Library  AMOcIation,  [897.  —  pp.  xv,  50G. 

System  der  Philosapkie.  Von  Wilhf.lm  Wusdt.  Zwcitc  umgear- 
beitete  Auflagc-     Lcipiig,  WUhelm  Engctmann,  1S97.  — pp.  xviiJ,  6S9. 

Gtsckickte  der  aenercn  dtutsthen  Psychologie.  Von  Max  Drssoik. 
Zwcite,  viillig  umjjearbtiute  Aufla^c.  Erstcr  Ilalbbind.  Berlin,  Cari 
Duncker,  1 897.  —  pp.  356, 

Der  PhSdo  Plates  tind Mendelssohns.  Von  Otto  BiLTZ.  \.  D.  Ber- 
lin, Mayer  &.  Mdller,  1897.  —  pp.  63. 

Saggi  di  Fitosi>jia.     Frakcesco  de  SARtO.     Torino,  Carlo  Qausen, 

1897-— PP- 259- 

Let  pryehohgie  dans  I'opira  franfais.  Par  LtO!(EX.  DAtraiAC.  ParU, 
F^lix  Alcan,  1S97. — pp.  xaii,  164. 

La  eanse  premiere  d'aprit  let  donnies  ex-pirimtniaUi.  Par  tmLB 
FEKKiftHc.     Paris.  Frflix  Alcas,  1897.  —  pp.  462. 

Jt  ptnse,  done  je  suis.  Par  C.  Paul  Viallet.  Paris,  Fdlx  Alcan, 
1879.  — pp.  13S. 

La  Moralede  Kant.     Par  ANDitf  Cressok<    Parii,  Fdiz  Alcan,  1897. 

—  pp.  viii,  204. 

L'cpp^sition  um'veruUe.    Par  G.  Tarue.     Paris,  Fflix  Alcan,  1897.— 

pp.  viii.  4St- 

La  modaliti  dejugement.  Par  L£ON  Brunschvicc.  Paris,  F^lx  Alcan, 
1897-  —  pp.246. 

I>e  Verrenr.  Par  VICTOR  BftOCttARD.  Dcuaiime iditiofl.  Pari*,  Fflw 
Alcan,  1S97 pp.  381. 


NOTES. 

SocuL  AND  Ethical  iNTSRpRSTATtONs  OP  Mental  Develofmbnt. 

The  gold  medal  o£  the  Koyai  Ac&dcmy  of  Denmailt  has  been  awarded 
in  philosophy  to  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  ol  Princeton.  His  memoir  was 
in  substance  the  worl  on  -'Social  and  Kthical  InterprcWtioiis  of  Mcmal 
Developmeiil,"  announced  for  v^rly  publication  by  The  Macmillaa  Co- 
Ttiis  medal  has  some  historical  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
by  Maine  de  Biran  early  in  the  centurj-,  and  also  from  the  fact  thai  it  wu 
Mti/ taken  by  Schopenhauer  wha  competed  for  It  with  his  GruHdla^e  der 
Moral  in  1840.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Professor  H5fi<llng'» 
Report  to  the  Danish  Academy.  ■ 

"  At  the  meeting  of  Feb.  8,  1895.  the  Royal  Academy  of  Denmark  put 
in  competition  the  following  question  in  philosophy  (see  the  CompUs 
Rtnduts  dt  I'Acad^mit.  1895,  p.  22) : 

■"  Is  it  possible  to  establish  for  the  indi\'iduaJ  isolated  in  society'  a  line 
of  conduct  drawn  cntifcly  from  his  personal  nature ;  and  if  such  rules  are 
possible,  what  is  their  retaiion  to  the  rules  which  would  be  reached  from 
the  consideration  of  society  as  a  whole?' 

"ThCTc  were  no  less  than  nine  memoirs  presented  for  the  priie, —  four  in 
Danish,  two  in  Orman,  two  in  French,  and  one  in  English.  The  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  the  conteatanta,  taken  with  the  variety  of  nation- 
alities to  which  they  beloni;,  testifies  to  the  interest  which  is  felt  to-day  In 
moral  problems,  and  also,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  interest  which  this  par- 
tictilar  question  excited. 

"...  The  merooirs  seem  to  fall,  according  to  their  valne.  bito  three 
categories.  .  .  .  The  third  category  contains  a  single  memoir  which  is  free 
from  the  defects  which  diminish  the  value  of  the  others.  By  the  method 
which  it  employs,  it  throws  new  light  upon  the  solution  of  tlie  tioesiion  pro- 
posed and  thereby  advances  it  remarkibly  toward  a  solution  ...  a  memoir 
written  in  English,  bearing  the  pseudonym  of  Seeius.  This  extended  and 
profound  work  commences  with  an  intjuiry  into  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  individual  and  society.  Proceeding  by  observation  and  anaN 
ysis.  the  author  studies  the  development  of  the  consclousncsa of  the  indi- 
vidual) and  this  study  bears  at  once  upon  that  aspect  of  consciousness 
which  relates  to  purely  individual  existence  and  upon  that  which  relates  to 
the  society,  great  or  smalt,  to  which  the  individual  belongs.     Occasionally 

'  Bull^tiH  ef  the  A'fy,}/  Atademy  of  S<kttte  and  Ltttert  0/  Dtnmark,  for  the 
year  1896  (j)ult1t>he<l  May,  tSg;),  pp,  vii-xvii. 
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the  lutbor  makes  contributions,  as  ne«-  as  they  are  inUrcstinf;,  to  the  jMjr. 
choIog>-  of  ihe  child,  and  proves  himseU  the  simc  skiUul  obMrver  in  finding 
identical  ot  analogous  movements  in  different  i^hases  of  conscious  life.  A 
fundamental  idea,  which  h«  seeks  to  esubltsh  by  the  aid  of  the  genetic 
method,  is  that  there  exists  a  correspondence  and  constant  relation  between  the 
purely  individual  part  of  the  consciousness  of  a  person  and  tiic  part  wbicli 
develops  under  the  inducnce  of  societ).  From  the  start,  the  conception 
which  the  individual  forms  of  his  ego  is  made  after  the  pattern  of  what  be 
learns  tA  others,  or  what  he  adopts  from  others  by  imitation  ;  and  the  con- 
■Ceptioas  thus  formed  come  in  their  turn  to  determine  thcconccptiotis  which 
.be  forms  of  otliers  and  the  expectation  which  he  entertains  of  tlicm.  Or, 
to  employ  the  terminology  of  the  author,  there  exists  a  certain  reciprodty, 
constant  circulation,  setting  out  from  the  *  project '  (the  conception  sug- 
.  by  the  behavior  of  the  ■  other ')  and  proceeding  to  the '  subject '  (the 
conception  nhich  the  individual  has  of  himself),  and  from  that  in  turn  to 
the  '  eject*  (the  new  thought  or  expectation  in  regard  to  the  ■  other '),  aad 
vie*  verta.  It  la  by  this  process,  notably  through  the  Influence  of  the 
•project,'  that  what  tiic  author  calls  'social  heredity'  comes  into  operadoo. 
It  is  only  when  aided  and  corroborated  by  social  ticrcditj-,  thit  the  tenden- 
tes  of  physical  heredity  are  able  to  influence  in  an  imponant  way  the 
'development  of  the  individual.  The  individual  Is  a  product  of  society  ratlter 
than  a  social  unit.  Yet  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth,  as  the  writer  goes 
oo  to  show.  For  the  indit-idual  never  remains  passive  under  the  action  ot 
the  suggestions  and  impuUtons  of  the  social  environment  It  is  not  that 
the  project  is  simply  converted  into  the  subject,  and  the  subject  into  the 
ejecL  What  the  individual  adopts  he  malces  over  into  different  interpreta- 
tions and  combinations:  social  heredity  is  particulartEcd.  Invention  ac- 
companies imitation  ;  somcdmcs  the  one  predominates,  sometimes  Ihi 
other ;  and  in  this  respect  there  are  great  differences  among  individuals. 
When  the  mind  passes  on  from  the  project  and  the  subject  to  the  eject,  it 
always  has  need  of  puning  to  proof  the  new  combinations  or  particulariia- 
tions  in  their  relation  to  actual  experience.  The  project  may  be  imposed 
as  ideal  upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  in  its  turn,  with  its  private  panic- 
alanzation,  as  ideal  upon  the  eject :  and  it  is  through  this  relation  that 
moral  conflicts  are  rendered  posiible. 

"By  this  psychological  analysis  the  author  prepares  himself  to  treat  lit 
detail  the  question  propostd.  In  the  examination  of  society,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  and  determining  its  relation  to  the  individual,  he  finds  that 
social  organizations  themselves  arc  forms  and  accumulations  of  the  work  of 
individuals.  It  is  not  correct,  then,  from  the  outset  to  make  a  fundamental 
opposition  between  the  individual  and  society.  We  have  to  distinguish,  he 
says,  two  sorts  of  social  forces  ;  the  one  la  implicated  in  the  organization 
of  the  social  body  (the  laws,  custonu.  manners,  and  institutions  of  society)  ; 
the  other  manifests  itself  in  the  particularizing  and  combining  activity  of 
the  individtial — an  activity  which  exists  in  all  def^ees  from  the  idiot  to  the 
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geniiu).  Wha.t  is  oidinarily  called  'society  '!s  ihc  generaJtiing  social  fotce  ; 
and  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  'indh-idual'  is  the  particularizing  social 
force.  Socisil  development  resultt  (roru  the  corropondetice  and  agreenivnt 
of  these  two  forces.  Indlvitjual  variations  and  particulaTtialioiis  render 
possible  variations  in  the  social  organizalioti,  if  societ}-  Is  able  to  generalise 
the  new  element  which  the  iadividual  variation  introduces.  But  the  intU- 
vidual  variatioos  do  not  talce  effect  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate  manner 
(this  the  author  seeks  to  demonsuaie  by  a  special  psychological  and  bio- 
logical research)  ;  the  cwurse  and  direction  of  variation  arc  limited  by 
physical  and  social  heredity,  and  the  new  elcmeot,  which  U  produced  as  a 
variation,  must  itself  l^e  a  partlcularization  of  earlier  generalizations.  In 
the  development  of  society  there  is  always — just  as  in  the  development  o( 
the  individual  consciousness^  a  continual  movenient  between  tM-o  poles. 

"There  is  thus  established  an  haimonio  us  correspondence  ami  agreement 
between  the  two  social  forces  which  axe  ordinarily  held  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  — the  individual  and  society.  But.  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  this 
agreement  b  not  always  realized.  Conflicts  in  practice  and  problems  insoluble 
in  theorj-are  liable  to  arise  from  the  collision  of  the  two  social  forces.  Vot 
there  is  always  something  in  the  individual  which  cannot  be  generalized, 
and  sometliing  in  society  which  catutot  be  particul&rixed.  As  long  as  the 
nornial  social  development  continues,  there  may  at  any  lime  surge  up  tragic 
conflicts,  which  consist  in  moral  protests  against  the  social  order.  This 
condition  of  strain  between  the  two  social  forces  is  called  by  the  author 
•the  ultimate  and  irreducible  antinomy  of  society.'  Between  this  antinomy 
and  reciprocal  action  in  harmony,  then:  arc  many  Intermediate  forma. 

■•Certainly  the  question  proposed  might  he,  and  should  be,  examined 
from  more  points  of  view  than  the  author  has  done  by  his  large  use  of  the 
psychological  and  genetic  method.  I3ut  by  the  original,  profound,  and 
penetrating  use  which  he  makes  of  this  method,  he  has  really  cleared  up 
the  notions  which  must  be  used  in  the  study  of  tliis  question,  and  thereby 
made  much  progress  toward  its  solution.  In  fact,  the  last  parts  of  the 
memoir,  in  which  application  is  made  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method, 
arc  extremely  brief,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  parts,  which  constitute  a  very  complete  psychological  essaj-.  Never- 
theless, the  author  Indicates  with  suflicient  clearness  the  consequences  of 
his  researches  for  the  problem  proposed.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  develop  these  consequences  more  at  length,  however  interesting  it 
would  have  been  to  ace  the  authoc's  lalent  as  observer  and  as  analyst 
employed  In  more  extended  researches  in  ethics  and  social  science.  Tak- 
ing his  work  as  he  has  presented  It  to  us,  we  report  that,  in  view  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  which  we  have  spolcen,  it  is  worthy  to  receive  the 
prirc  offered.  ..  „   hoffding  (rapporttur). 

'•  C003. 

"K.  Khomak." 
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Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  will  deliver  ihe  oeit  series  of  GLSord 

lectures  at  the  Uaiversity  o£  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Edward  D.  Cope,  ol  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Cope  was  the  editor  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  and  president  of  the  Anaerican  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  known  to  philosophical  students  from  his 
coatributioos  to  the  theory  of  evolution- 
After  an  absence  of  two  years  in  Germany,  Professor  Hugo  Miiiisterberg 
will  return  to  Harvard  University  in  the  autumn. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Pills^^Iry,  of  the  Sage  School  of  Phiiosophy,  has  been  appointed 
Inatnictor  in  Experimental  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Ethel  Muir  {Ph.D.,  Cornell)  will  take  charge  of  the  work  Id 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

F.  C.  S,  Schiller,  Instructor  in  the  Sage  Schoot  of  Philosophy,  has  been 
elected  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

A.  R.  Hill  (Ph.  D.,  Cornell)  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Psychology 
Snd  Ethics  in  the  University  of  Nebraslca.  E.  L,  Hininap  (Ph.  D.,  Coradl) 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Adjunct-Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
same  university. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTIONS  REGARDING  THE 
NATURE  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

THE  request  of  the  editors  of  the  Review  that  I  should 
give  a  short  account  of  my  fundamental  conceptions 
regarding  the  nature  of  consciousness,  affords  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  myself  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  who 
have  read  the  acute  criticisms  of  Dr.  Warner  Kite.^  and  o£ 
making  them  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  philosophU 
cal  basis  of  my  psychology.  Psychology,  as  the  fundamental 
'science  of  mind,"  cannot,  any  more  than  the  science  of  the 
given  or  of  being  as  such,  avoid  the  question  regarding  the 
nature  of  consciousness;  and  on  this  account  it  is  more  closely 
related  than  the  natural  sciences  to  philosophy  as  the  universal 
science.  It  is  true  that  this  problem,  which  his  in  our  time 
become  more  and  more  the  centre  of  philosophical  interest,  is 
to  all  appearance  a  new  one  in  form  alone,  and  in  content  is 
identical  with  the  inquiry  into 'mind,'  which  was  previously 
the  principal  philosophical  problem.  But  the  fact  that  old  prob- 
lems appear  in  new  guise,  in  every  case  signifies  more  than  2 
mere  change  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  invari- 
ably shows  in  addition  that  an  ad^-ance  has  been  made  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  question,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  that 
the  problem  is  approached  in  a  better  way  and  treated  with  an 
increasing  prospect  of  success. 

»  PliiLOsomiCAl.  Rkvisw,  July.  1896,  Mid  Manrli.  1897. 
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Both  questions — What  is  mind?  and,  What  is  consciousness? 
<—  spring  from  the  same  source.  It  is  the  same  datum  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the  terms  *mind  '  and  'conscious- 
ness.' But  it  is  no  accidental  circumstance  that  the  latter  word 
is,  relatively  speaking,  of  recent  origin,  and  has  not  been  in 
literary  use  more  than  two  hundred  years,  while  the  word  'mind' 
comes  down  from  the  earliest  times,  And,  moreover,  it  is  not 
by  chance  that  the  term  '  consciousness  '  has  only  in  the  mo.tt 
recent  times  come  to  dcsignato*an  individual,  and  not,  as  for- 
merly, a  characteristic  of  particular  individuals.  It  is  here  that 
the  necessary  advance  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge 
shows  itseU. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  that 
datum  which  was  formerly  called  'mind.' — and  is  now  more  fre- 
quently and,  as  it  is  thought,  more  aptly,  designated  by  the  terra 
•  consciousness," — it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  continually  the 
two  different  meanings  which  ■  consciousness  '  now  has,  so  that 
when  the  word  is  used  we  may  be  certain  of  the  exact  meaning 
it  is  meant  to  convey  in  the  particular  case.  The  investigation 
of  this  datum  itself  will  then  yield  the  result  that  our  develop- 
ment, which  begins  with  the  use  of  '  consciousness  '  as  a  term 
indicative  of  a  detfrynifmiien  of  an  individual,  must  necessarily 
end  with  the  use  of  '  consciousness  *  as  a  term  referring  to 
a  special  kind  uf  individual^  while  the  6rsl  signification  docs 
not  necessarily  fall  into  disuse.  Thus  one  says  at  first  merely, 
"An  individual  lias  consciousness,"  but  afterwards  one  says  also^ 
"  An  individual  is  consciousness." 

Before  we  enter  more  deeply  into  this  discussion  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reach  some  common  ground  or  starting-point  which 
is  generally  admitted,  for  without  this  an  understanding  in  this 
matter  can  scarcely  be  looked  for.  That  which  is  always  the 
given  for  us,  and  hence  is  capable  of  being  the  object  of  scientific 
investigation,  appears  either  as  individual  or  as  dtiermination 
of  individuals  ;  in  other  words,  either  as  a  mere  'this  *  {EinstL 
tus)  or  as  universaL  Under  these  two  concepts  the  given  as 
such  can  without  question  be  completely  included.  It  is  obvious 
tliat  this  division  is  logical  and  not  real;  when  we  use  it  we 
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do  not  in  any  sense  divide  the  given  into  two  groups  which  can 
be  presented  in  isolation,  as  one  can  divide  a  flock  into  sheep 
and  goats.  For  what,  as  given,  is  determination  or  universal 
is  never  given  except  in  and  with  an  individual;  and  what,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  individual  or  particular  is  never  given  with- 
out the  universal  as  its  determination.  Thus  an  individual 
without  determination  or  universal  is  as  Httle  possible  or  con- 
ceivable as  a  universal  without  an  individual.  It  is  true  that 
one  can  view  the  universal  or  the  determination  of  the  individual 
under  a  special  aspect,  regard  it  *for  itself."  One  thereby 
abstracts  from  everything  which  the  given  as  individual  offers 
in  addition,  and  on  this  account  is  justified  in  calling  the  de> 
termination  '  abstract.'  But  the  individual  itself  cannot  be 
regarded  apart  from  its  determination,  for  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  the  latter  that  it  is  given  as  this  individual  and  no  other. 

From  the  usage  of  language  there  arises  a  great  temptation 
to  speak  of  the  individual  as  '  particular,'  in  opposition  to  the 
determination  which  is  termed  'universal.'  Thereby,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  logical  opposition  of  these  two  species  of  the 
given  is  not  clearly  brought  to  light;  nay,  it  can  even  in  this 
way  be  easily  obliterated.  'Particular'  (Besonderfs)  nif.-ins  that 
which  is  separated  from  everything  else  (jGfsondcru).  The 
'particular  '  is,  in  consequence,  not  merely  the  single  individual. 
Every  determination  is  also  particular  without  losing  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  'universal.''  Every  determination  is  in 
fact  'particular'  not  only  in  opposition  to  everything  that  is 
individual,  but  also  in  opposition  to  every  other  detcrmina- 
tion  in  the  given  as  such.  And  if  one  could  interpret  '  partic- 
ular' to  mean  that  which  can  be  given  for  itself  aloru,  the 
individual  would  have  as  little  claim  to  this  title  as  the  deter- 
mination. For  it  is  only  to  outward  seeming  that  an  individual 
is  given  'for  itself  alone' ;  if  we  would  look  at  the  matter  in 
the  proper  light  wc  should  find  that  no  individual  is  given 
without  something  else,  without  an  'environment.'  However 
much  concentrated  attention  may  isolate  the  individual  from 
its  environment,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  particular  in  the  sense 
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of  something  that  is  given '  for  itself  alone,'  the  individual  is 
nevertheless  present  along  with  its  environment,  consequently 
along  with  other  particulars,  /.«-.,  with  other  things  separated 
off  from  it. 

If  one  chooses  a  ifrm  (or  the  individual  merely  to  express 
its  logical  opposition  to  its  determination  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
universal)  one  must  describe  the  individual  as  a  mere  'this' 
{Einsehes).  For  to  call  the  individual  in  a  sense  the  unity  of 
several  determinations,  docs  not  help  us  to  gain  a  clear  logical 
distinction  betv/een  it  and  the  determination,  or  universal, 
since  most  determinations  themselves  appear  as  unities  of 
several  determinations.  Compare,  for  instance,  'this  rose- 
individual'  with  'rose,'  as  determination  of  this  individual. 

When  we  speak  of  the  individual  as  a  'this,  and  the  deter- 
mination as  universal,  this  distinction  will  only  become  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  when  we  make  explicit  what  is  lacitly  pre- 
supposed, and  expressly  add  "in  the  given."  If  this  addition 
be  not  made,  one  could  object  that  every  determination  is  also 
a  'this'  as  much  as  every  individual.  We  must  recognize  the 
force  of  this  objection  if  it  is  advanced  under  the  implied 
qualification,  which  we  add,  "from  the  point  of  view  of  logic." 
Only  in  this  form  is  it  a  valid  objection,  and  the  difficulty  dis- 
^pcars  when  wc  expressly  say,  "  In  the  given  the  individual 
appears  mcroly  as  a  'this.'"  In  opposition  to  this  particular 
individual,  then,  wc  call  the  determination  a  unhvrsaiy  for, 
whjic  the  particular  individual  is  given  oniy  once  in  experience. 
I.e.,  as  a  mere  'this,'  the  determination  as  this  particular  deter- 
mination is,  or  at  alt  events  can  be,  given  in  connection  with  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  individuals  at  the  same  time  or  ia 
succession,  and  hence  is  common  to  alt  these  individuals  (alien 
gemclii) . 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  given,  so  far  as  it  is  individ- 
ual,  we  find  that  it  may  be  brought  under  two  separate  concepts, 
for  in  the  given  we  meet  the  individual  as  unchangeable  or  as 
ihangeabU.  A  changeable  individual  is  a  thing,  e.g.,  'this 
rose,'  'this  tree,'  'this  stone';  an  unchangeable  individual  is, 
for  instance,  a  separate  moment  of  'this  tree,' etc.   The  investi- 
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gation  of  the  thing  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  unity  of 
unchangeable  individuals  which  follow  one  another  in  unbroken 
succession,  and  arc  distinguished  from  one  another  solely  through 
the  particularity  {BesonderheitS  of  their  deternji nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  universal  K\i'C%vi  determinations  arc  absolutely 
identical.  This  continuous  succession  of  individuals  in  them- 
selves  unchangeable,  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  time- 
sections  of  the  changeable  individual,  only  through  a  subse- 
quent logical  examination  of  the  'thing,'  which  was  already 
given  in  experience  as  a  changeable  individual.  Accordingly, 
each  one  of  these  unchangeable  individuals  is  first  formed  by 
abstraction,  and  we  can  therefore  call  these  unchangeable  in- 
dividuals of  the  thing  abstractions  and  momentary  unities  ol 
the  individual  which  changes. 

If  we  again  examine  the  given  as  such,  wc  may  say  that, 
logically  regarded,  it  falls  on  the  one  hand  into  the  abstract 
{i.e.,  the  universal  or  determination),  and  the  unchangeable  or 
momentary  individual ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  change- 
able individual,  which  we  also  call  concrete  for  the  purpose  of 
embodying  in  a  convenient  expression  the  opposition  to  all  that 
is  abstract.  The  momentary  parts  of  this  concrete  (which  form  a 
continuum  constitutive  of  an  unchangeable  individual)  differ 
from  one  another  only  in  the  particularity  {BesoKderheit)  of  their 
determinations.  Hence  its  change  consists  only  in  the  alter- 
nation of  different  modifications  {Bcsonderheiten)  of  the  deter- 
mination. The  thing  which  was  green  is  now  red;  it  has  therefore 
altered  in  respect  to  its  color.  That  is,  the  particularity  of  its 
determtnationj  color,  is  different  from  the  former  one;  is  red 
instead  of  green.  As  regards  the  universal  in  its  determination, 
however,  its  momentary  unities  are  it^ntieaf,  for  in  all  moments 
of  its  being  the  thing  has  'color.'  Since,  therefore,  we  can 
only  talk  of  a  change  in  the  given  when  there  is  an  alternation 
in  the  modifications  of  its  determination,  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  change,  either  of  the  determination  itself  or 
of  the  momentary  individual  ;  so  that  one  is  Justified  in  declar- 
ing that  everything  that  is  abstract  is  unchangeable,  and  thus 
stands  over  against  the  concrete,  i>.,  the  changeable  individual. 
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as  its  logical  opposite.  Of  course  we  retain  the  ordinary'  forms 
of  speech  by  which  wc  talk  f&  the  color,  quantity,  motion. 
warnith,  etc.,  as  changing,  but  we  add  that  these  expressions 
are  unly  abbreviated  forms  of  the  statement  that  *tke  t/iing 
t/tanges  in  color,  quantity,  motion,  and  warmth.' 

The  particular  datum  which  is  designated  by  the  term  'con- 
sciousness' when,  for  instance,  we  say  that  'man  has  conscious- 
ness.' has  evidently  the  character  of  a  determination,  and 
therefore  of  a  universal.  This  Js  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
phrase  'we  have  consciousness,"  for  it  is  eiidcnt  that  'con- 
sciousness '  here  means  something  that  is  common  to  us  all. 
But  'to  have  consciousness'  mcan^  the  same  as  'to  be  conscious 
of  a  thing,  of  something.'  What  this  signiRes  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  one  who  *  has  consciousness,'  and  such  a  being  will 
understand  what  is  meant  without  hesitation,  and  must  under- 
stand, for  there  is  no  other  concept  to  which  this  'hanng 
consciousness '  {Bciuttssiscinhabat)  can  be  reduced,  and  all 
explanations  that  may  be  added  already  presuppose  that  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  understood.  We  '  have  consciousness' 
■when  wc  sense  or  ideate.  Each  of  these  words  designates  a 
special  way  of  ■  having  consciousness,' and  the  particular  datum 
signified  by  the  one  differs  from  the  datum  indicated  by  the 
other  just  in  the  different  particularity  of  the  determination 
in  cacli  case. 

Further,  this  determination,  like  every  universal,  can  only  be 
given  in  an  individual.  But  before  we  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  individual  which  has  consciousness  as 
its  determination,  wc  must  examine  more  closely  the  two  examples 
already  cited  of  different  species  of  this  determination,  namely, 
sense  and  idea.  'To  sense'  and  'to  ideate'  mean  the  same  as 
'  to  have  sensations,'  and  'to  have  ideas,"  but  if  we  do  not  keep 
clearly  in  mind  this  identity  in  meaning,  the  belief  easily  creeps 
in  that  'to  have  sensations,' and  'to  have  ideas,' do  not  indicate 
particular  forms  of  '  having  consciousness.'  Consequently  the 
impression  arises  that  they  arc  not  divisions  of  the  concept 
'  having  consciousness,'  and  that  '  sensation  '  and  '  idea '  do  not 
designate  particular  forms  of  the  universal  determination,  con- 
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sciousness;  but  that  in  the  phrase  'to  have  sensations  and 
ideas,'  Che  '  have  '  by  itself  means  already  as  much  as  *  to  have 
consciousness';  and  'sensation'  and  '  idea'  arc  of  such  a  nature 
that  when  we  '  ha%-c  sensations  and  ideas,'  consciousness  has  at 
last  gained  a  new  particular  determination.  Hence  they  come 
to  be  regarded  as  accidental  determinations,  whose  presence  is 
not  essential.  The  last  opinion  is  met  with  in  those  psycholo- 
gists who  speak  of  'conscious' and  *  unconscious '  sensations 
and  ideas.  In  this  way,  however,  the  whole  conception  of  the 
determination,  consciousness,  is  distorted,  for  the  latter  is  made 
an  accidental  determination  of  sensations  and  ideas.  Wc,  on 
the  contrary,  regard  these  as  particular  determinations  of  the 
universal,  consciousness.  We  here  touch  upon  a  fundamental 
contradiction  in  the  psychology  of  to-day. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  or  not  the  datum  which 
we  call  sensation  and  idea  is  individual.  Take  for  example 
the  sensation  of  color,  bright-red.  Our  question  is :  Is  this 
sensation  concrete,  that  b,  b  it  a  changeable  individual  ? 
This  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  if  the  sensation 
dark-red,  for  instance,  appears  in  the  next  moment,  we  can- 
not with  scientific  exactitude  say  that  bright-red  has  changed 
into  dark-red.  On  the  contrary  we  must  rather  affirm  that 
dark-red  is  given  as  a  particular  sensation  in  place  of  bright- 
red.  It  is  true  that  both  are  sensations  of  color  and  thus 
identical  in  their  universal  determination,  color  ;  but  this 
identity,  even  under  the  added  supposition  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cession of  the  sensations,  does  not  justify  us  in  speaking  of  a 
change  of  bright-red  into  dark-red.  And  certainly  no  one  would 
use  thb  expression  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense.  Ne\'erthcless 
many  will  continue  to  insist  that  the  sensation  is  the  individual, 
though  an  unchangeable  individual.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
this  contention  can  be  easily  overthrown.  If  any  one  imagines 
that  the  sensation  bright-red  which  here  and  now  makes  its 
appearance,  is  yet  unquestionably  a  mere  'this'  {Einseiuei) 
which  can  only  be  given  once,  he  tacitly  assumes  that  the 
'here'  and  the  'now"  arc  determinations  which  belong  to 
bright-red  itself.      But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
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experience  and  cannot  be  maintained.  That  it  is  given  here 
and  now  in  no  wise  belongs  to  the  sensation  bright-red  as  such  ; 
hence  for  the  latter  and  its  particular  nature  time  and  spac^ 
though  always  present,  arc  of  no  importance.  This  is  a  single 
but  most  cfFcclive  consideration,  which  unfortunately  is  left 
out  of  account  by  the  opposite  side.  If  it  is  given  due  weight, 
it  leads  irresislibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  given  which  we 
call  'sensation'  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  individual,  since  it 
can  be  given  at  the  same  time  in  different  places  and  in  one 
place  at  different  times,  and  is  thtu  a  universal.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  'this'  (EinselNti),  i.e.,  as  aoroe- 
thing  which  can  only  be  given  once.  What  holds  for  sensation 
holds  for  ideation.  The  latter  also  is  not  an  individual,  eithcr 
changeable  or  unchangeable;  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  universal, 
*v.,  a  determination  of  an  individual. 

There  is  a  prominent  school  of  psychological  thinkers  which 
is  guilty  of  overlooking  this  fundamental  principle,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  many  psycliotogrst.s,  misled  doubtless  to  some 
extent  by  an  inaccurate  terminology,  regard  sensation  and  idea 
as  psychical  individuals,  and  employ  them  in  psychology  in  the 
same  manner  as  atoms  and  molecules  are  used  in  natural 
science.  The  reluctance  to  assume  a  *  soul '  as  a  particular  in- 
dividual, a  reluctance  for  which  David  Hume  Ls  chiefly  responsi- 
ble, contributes  to  bring  about  the  result  that  sensation  and 
idea  are  treated  as  psychical  individuals,  even  by  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  willing  to  regard  them  as  particular  aspects 
of  a  more  general  determination.  But  however  much  wc  may 
respect  Hume's  acute  investigations,  we  cannot  admit  that 
in  the  question  regarding  the  soul  he  has  given  the  right 
answer,  and  on  this  point  has  indicated  the  right  standpoint 
for  psychological  inquiry.  In  saying  this  wc  do  not  deny  that 
the  psychologists  who  adopt  the  Humian  standpoint  and  treat 
sensation  and  idea  as  if  they  were  psychical  individuals,  can 
produce  valuable  scientific  results  in  matters  of  detail.  The 
facts  declare  strongly  and  unmistakably  that  they  can.  Psy- 
chological investigation  is  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing 
as   physical   science,   which    has   worked   to  advantage  with 
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'  motion  '  as  if  it  wcru  a  concrete  individual  whose  changes 
had  to  be  dt:termined.  And  yet  in  both  cases  that  which  has 
been  the  object  «f  scientific  research  (sensation  in  the  one 
case,  motion  in  the  other)  is  not  in  truth  an  individual,  not 
even  an  abstract  unchangeable  individual,  but  in  all  cases 
solely  and  simply  a  universal,  i.t.,  a  determination  of  an  indi- 
vidual; and  the  so-called  changes  of  sensation  or  of  motion  are 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  series  of  various  successive  sensations  or 
motions  of  an  individual  that  changes. 

What  we  seek  to  establish,  therefore,  in  regard  to  sensation 
and  idea  is  not  opposed,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  scien- 
tific results  of  special  investigations  which  were  carried  on 
under  the  assumption  that  sensation  and  idea  were  individuals. 
We  can  and  do  admit  these  results  without  hesitation.  We 
are  convincal,  however,  that  the  point  of  view  here  put  for- 
ward with  regard  to  sensation  and  idea  in  general  can  be  united 
with  the  results  in  question,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  genera) 
psychological  position  in  place  of  the  one  inherited  from  Hume, 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  facts,  since  it  regards  as  an 
individual  that  which  really  is  a  determination  of  an  individual. 

If  sensation  and  idea  arc  not  really  individuals,  they  must,  if 
they  are  given  at  all,  be  determinations  of  an  individual.  But 
there  still  remains  the  question  how  that  which  is  known  to 
us  as  the  determination,  'consciousness,'  is  logically  related  to 
these  dctenninations.  In  other  words,  is  consciousness  a  par- 
ticular aspect  {Bcsonderkcii)  or  in  some  sense  a  dcterniiiiation 
(characteristic)  belonging  to  sensation  ;  or.  on  the  contrary,  is 
sensation,  etc..  a  special  determination,  a  particular  aspect  of 
consciousness.  If  consciousness  were  a  special  aspect  of  sensa- 
tion, besides  'conscious*  sensation  there  would  also  be  given 
sensation  of  another  sort  which  would  not  have  the  determina- 
tion consciousness,  and  accordingly  ought  to  be  called  'uncon- 
scious '  sensation.  Many  psychologists,  of  course,  will  adopt 
the  same  logical  standpoint  as  we  do,  and  emphatically  deny 
the  existence  of  unconscious  sensation  ;  from  the  others,  who 
cling  to  this  conception  of  the  uncon.sciou3,  wc  must  demand 
that  unconscious  sensation  be  characterized  in  such  a  way  that 
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we  have  before  us,  in  that  peculiar  positive  particuiarity 
{Besotiderhiit)  which  alone  can  give  mea.ning  and  scientific 
justification  to  the  negative  title  'unconscious,'  that  which  is 
not  itseU  given.  They  cannot,  however,  meet  (he  demand, 
for  one  cannot  imagine  what  sort  of  a  particular  character 
i^Besonderheit)  the  sensation  which  is  not  conscious  should 
possess  in  opposition  to  the  sensation  characterized  by  the 
alleged  particular  character,  consciousness.  Without  this 
positive  particularity  the  'unconscious'  sensation  could  not 
exist  as  another  particular  sensation  alongside  of  the  sensation 
that  we  know  (t>.,  the  conscious  sensation).  The  merely 
negative  term  'unconscious,'  apart  from  the  positive  back- 
ground, tells  us  absolutely  nothing.  To  maintain  that  the  par 
ticularcharacterof  this  alleged  sensation  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  have  consciousness,  does  not  extricate  one  from  the 
difficulty,  but  makes  the  entanglement  worse.  For  now  the 
question  immediately  arises  :  What  is  a  sensation  from  which 
consciousness  is  lacking }  It  must  in  some  way  be  charac- 
terized for  us,  in  opposition  to  conscious  sensation,  through 
something  positive,  in  order  that  we  can  comprehend  it  as 
something  definite.  Those  who  introduce  the  word  'uncon- 
scious' into  psychology  do  not  consider  this,  and  they  attach  the 
term  to  such  concepts  as  sensation  and  idea,  which  are  given  us 
immediately  only  in  consciousness.  They  arc  not  aware  that 
they  merely  affix  an  empty  word  to  those  conceptions,  without 
thereby,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  separating  or  being  able  to  sepa- 
rate, even  for  their  own  comprehension,  the  concepts  sensation 
and  idea,  etc.,  from  the  concept  •  consciousness.' 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  those  philosophers  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  logic  and  fact  alike,  find  con.sciousnes&  only  a  par- 
ticular aspect  of  determinations,  must  cling  to  the  fiction  of 
unconscious  sensations  and  perceptions,  since  without  this 
contradictory  opposition  they  cannot  rationally  maintain  their 
view  of  consciousness.  The  fact  that  they  imagine  to  have 
gained  more  than  a  verbal  opposition  by  the  use  of  the  word 
•unconscious,*  may  be  explained  to  a  large  extent  by  means  of 
the  custom  already  mentioned  of   regarding  sensations   and 
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ideas  as  individuals  and  treating  them  as  things.  For  it 
seems  very  natural  that  sensations  and  ideas  are  given  in  the 
same  way  as  things,  that  at  one  time  they  are  conscious  and 
at  another  time  unconscious.  The  tree  before  me  has  the 
determination  consciousness,  ;'.<■.,  is  for  mc  a  conscious  fact, 
when  it  is  present  to  me  in  sensation  or  idea  ;  and  again  does 
not  have  this  determination,  i.e.,  is  not  for  me  a  conscious 
fact,  when  it  is  not  so  present.  In  the  same  way.  these  p.sy- 
chologists  imagine,  sensation,  etc.,  may  be  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. Hence  they  think  themselves  justified  in  talking 
of  '  conscious  '  and  •  unconscious  '  sensation.  Whoever,  then, 
bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  given  sensation,  etc.,  is  not 
individual  but  universal,  and  yet  maintains  that  consciousness 
is  a  particular  aspect  of  sensation,  clings  nevertheless  to  the 
analogy  of  the  •  thing."  He  rea.s(ms  as  fotlow.s  :  as  the  univer- 
sal of  a  thing.  f.g.,  weight,  color,  etc.  can  be  both  'conscious' 
and  'unconscious.'  so  can  these  two  attributes  be  ascribed  to 
sensation  as  possible  particular  aspects  of  it. 

To  dispel  the  illusion  in  which  many  psychologists  of  to-day 
rest,  it  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  press  the  question  what 
meaning  can  really  be  attached  to  an  unconscious  sensation, 
as  something  which  is  given  in  general  {ah  Gfgebems  Uber- 
haupf).  In  other  words,  we  must  ask  what  a  sensation  is, 
when  we  leave  out  of  account  the  fact  that  it  is  present  in 
my  consciousness  or  in  that  of  some  other  individual.  What 
is  left  of  the  sensation  'red.' for  example,  under  such  circum- 
stances? We  cannot  fall  back  on  the  assumed  analogy  with 
the  •  thing,'  for  at  this  stage  it  is  only  possible  and  permis- 
sible to  deal  with  that  which  is  itself  under  examination.  We 
must  say  therefore  that  nothing  is  left  when  consciousness  is 
taken  away  from  sensation.  But  "Stop!"  wc  hear  some  of 
our  opponents  exclaim,  who,  grasping  hopefully  at  the  straw 
which  still  remains,  declare  chat  unconscious  sensation  and 
idea  arc  physiological  states  of  the  brain.  But  this  explanation 
is  also  a  vain  labor  of  love,  for  a  (conscious)  sensation  '  red  '  is 
not  in  any  sense  itself  a  conscious  brain  state  ;  and  if  it  were, 
if  the  sensation  *red*  and  a  conscious  brain  state  were  identi* 
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cal,  our  opponents  would  still  find  themselves  confronted  with 
a  dilemma.  For  either  one  and  the  samt:  datum  is,  as  con- 
scious, a  sensation  of  red,  as  unconscious,  a  brain  state,  —  in 
which  case  one  could  no  longer  talk  of  'conscious'  and  'un- 
conscious' sensations  of  red,  but  only,  and  that  pleonastically, 
of  '  conscious '  sensation,  — or,  if  it  is  still  possible  to  speak  of 
•conscious"  and  'unconscious'  sensation  of  red,  and  the*un> 
conscious '  means  a  brain  state,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this 
brain  state  can  possess  the  determination  consciousness  in  a 
twofold  manner,  can  as  conscious  be  present  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner, as  sensation  of  red  and  at  the  same  time  also  as  gray 
brain  matter  which  must  be  identical  with  the  sensation  itself. 
We  sec  oursel^^s  here  involved  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  contra- 
diction and  confusion,  and  the  conviction  must  now  force  itself 
upon  us  that  it  is  contrary  to  facts  and  to  reason  alike,  to 
explain  consciousness  as  a  particular  aspect  of  sensation,  idea, 
etc.,  and  in  consequence  to  maintain  the  existence  of  'uncon- 
scious '  sensation,  etc. 

Although  we  cannot,  without  falling  into  the  grossest  con- 
tradiction, regard  consciousness  as  a  particular  aspect  of  that 
universal  which  wc  know  as  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  still  the  view  is 
not  at  the  same  time  excluded  that  it  is  itself  a  determination  or 
characteristic  of  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  and  that  in  consequence 
'  conscious  sensation '  is  in  every  respect  a  pleonastic  expression 
for  sensation  pure  and  simple.  Indeed  this  is  the  very  opinion 
which  those  would  maintain  who  cannot  regard  reason  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  psychical  unconscious;  they  take  their  stand 
on  the  principle  that  whenever  sensation,  idea,  feeling,  etc.,  is 
present,  consciousness  is  there,  i.e.,  something  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  previous  contention  that 
'  to  have  sensation  '  is  not  the  same  as  '  to  have  consciousness 
of  sensation,'  if  this  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  'having  con- 
sciousness' is  something  added  for  the  6r5t  time  to  sensation 
a.":  a  new  determination;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  •  having 
consciousness  of  being  operated  on.'  Jt  must  rather  be  taken 
to  imply  *  having  a  particular  kind  of  consciousness,'  If,  there- 
fore, consciousness  is  once  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  universal 
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determtnatton,  sensation  and  idea,  or  what  is  now  obviously  the 
same  thing,  'to  sense'  and  'to  ideate,' cannot  be  otherwise 
regarded  than  as  a  particular  mode  of  this  universal  determina- 
lion,  i.e.t  as  ^  particular  Jonti  of  coHSciousmss. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  first  result  of  our  investigation,  that 
consciousness  in  the  sense  of  a  deterfitinalion  cannot  be  a  par- 
ticular form  of  a  general  determination,  but  can  tnily  be  only  a 
Hnivtrsal  dftermination  :  consequently,  that  all  phenomena  or 
facts  of  coiisciou.snvss  arc  not  in  any  sense  consciousness  as  a 
particularity,  but  rather  arc  themselves  the  particular  forms  of 
consciousness.  Consciousness  is  thus  the  genera)  concept,! 
while  sensation,  idea,  feeling,  etc.,  are  its  subdivisions. 

Stilt  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  is  not  there- 
by completely  solved.  Sensation,  idea,  etc.,  as  wc  have  shown, 
cannot  be  other  than  determinations,  consequently  are  as  uni- 
vcrsals  opposed  to  the  individual  or  the  '  this  '  (Eittselnes),  and 
consciousness,  whose  subdivisions  they  constitute,  must  likewise 
be  universal.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  for  us  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  individual  whose  determination  is  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  to  seek  the  individual  which  has  that  con- 
scious something  which  we  know  as  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  or 
which,  to  put  it  briefly,  *  has  consciousness.' 

At  the  outset  we  here  call  attention  once  more  to  our  general 
presupposition  that  the  given  which  we  investigate  is  a  world 
of  particular  concrete  existences.  Hence  that  which  after  our 
investigation  appears  in  this  world  of  ours  as  particular  (whether 
it  be  as  momentary  individual,  or  momentary  unity  of  con- 
crete things)  must  gain  this  character  for  us  through  our 
abstracting  thought,  and  therefore  can  be  rightly  termed 
'abstract '  in  opposition  to  the  underlying  concrete.  Hence,  if 
we  are  to  understand  it  as  given,  wc  must  recopiize  what 
appears  in  this  world  as  abstract  in  its  relation  of  dependence 
on  a  concrete,  and  accordingly  seek  to  establish  it  as  a  deter- 
mination  of  the  concrete  individual  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
is  the  ca.se  also  with  consciousness  regarded  as  a  universal 
determination  whose  particulars  are  sensation,  idea,  feeling, 
etc.     If  we  could  not  find  an  individual  whose  determination 
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this  consciousness  is,  the  datum  which  we  would  express  by 
the  word  '  consciousness  '  would  be,  in  its  character  as  a  given, 
wholly  incomprehensible.  Now  nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
find  such  an  individual.  Man  has  consciousness;  more  specifi- 
cally he  has  sensation,  idea,  feeling,  etc.  He  is  therefore  (he 
individual  of  whom  we  are  in  search.  This  whole  question 
seems  thereby  settled,  for  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  consider 
what  other  kinds  of  individuals  there  may  be  who  also  possess 
this  determination. 

Taking;  for  granted  then  that  consciousness  is  a  detcrmtna- 
tion  of  man,  Jt  must  certainly — and  all  will  agree  on  this  point 
—  be  z.  particular  determination  alongside  of  thai  which  we 
express  by  the  word  ■  body,'  or  by  the  phrase  'corporeal  deter- 
mination.' The  materialistic  conception  as  such,  according 
to  which  consciousness  is  a  determination  of  the  individual's 
human  body,  may  be  regarded  as  untenable,  and  may  therefore 
be  left  out  of  account.  So  far  as  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  signify, 
for  the  individual  who  has  consciousness,  a  particular  form  of 
this  conBciousnesB,  wc  can,  as  we  have  shown,  call  this  conscious- 
ness the  universal  determination  of  individuals,  and  sensation 
and  idea  can  be  named  in  opposition  to  it  particular  determina- 
tions. But  then  wc  must  demand  apparently  that  the  conscious 
individual  wc  arc  in  search  of,  if  it  does  not  at  all  times  mani- 
fest every  single  one  of  these  particular  determinations,  must 
still  in  every  moment  have  one  of  these,  since  consciousness  is 
its  universal  determination.  But,  supposing  that  man  Js  the 
in(!ividual  in  question,  can  we  maintain  that  this  is  always  the 
case  with  him  ?  Docs  man  always  have  consciousness  ?  Expc* 
ricncc  and  the  record  of  experience  preserved  in  language  ren- 
der an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  imoossible.  The 
phrases  '  he  lost  consciousness,' '  he  was  without  consciousness,' 
'  he  regained  consciousness '  are  tn  common  use ;  and  appar- 
ently express  an  indubitable  fact.  VVe  say,  '  consciousness 
is  not  always  present,  it  disappears,  and  comes  back  again'; 
and  despite  this  the  individual,  whose  determination  has  just 
been  asserted  to  be  consciousness,  apparently  continues  to  exist. 
How  shall  we  extricate  ourselves  from  this  contradiction  ? 
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In  accordance  with  the  usage  of  language,  'min'  here  evi- 
dently signifies  a  separate  concrete  or  changeable  indiWdual,  and 
it  is  implied  that  just  as  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  particular 
conscious  determinationB,  so  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  par- 
ticular bodily  determinations.  But  at  every  moment  of  man's 
existence  body  as  determination  is  present.  If  the  temporal 
succession  of  bodily  determinations  did  not  form  a  continuous 
but  an  interrupted  sequence,  we  could  not  talk  of  fwr  individual 
as  the  possessor  of  these  determinations;  the  being  of  a  con- 
crete individual  possessing  corporeal  determination  must  in  this 
respect  form  a  continuum  of  particular  bodily  momentary  uni- 
ties, which  we  here  call  the  particular  momentary  individuals  of 
Ihc  'body.'  The  abstract  momentary  unities  of  the  changing 
individual  are  identitat  in  the  universal  determination,  and 
differ  only  in  particular  forms  of  this  detennination.  Every 
change  of  an  individual  in  the  given  as  such,  shows  this  identity 
and  this  difference  of  his  particular  abstract  momentary  unities. 
It  is  easy  at  this  point  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  identity  in 
ike  universal  determination,  which  the  various  abstract  momcn- 
taT)-  unities  of  a  concrete  individual  exhibit,  is  an  important 
and  absolutely  indispensable  moment,  if  we  are  to  speak  with 
full  justification  of  a  concrete  individual.  If  this  identity  were 
absent  even  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  different  momentary  uni- 
ties, we  could  not,  despite  their  temporal  continuity,  group  the 
latter  together  and  regard  them  as  constituting  one  thing. 

We  leave  this  point  for  the  most  part  out  of  account  if  we 
attempt  to  understand  consciousness  as  a  determination  of 
'man,'  and  think  ourselves  able  despite  everything  to  hold 
fast  to  the  individual  *  man '  and  to  consciousness  as  one  of  his 
determinations,  even  when  the  indi\'idual  shows  momentary 
aspects  in  which  the  determination  -consciousness*  does  not 
appear.  We  imagine  thereby  a  concrete  •  man '  of  whom  a 
particular  change  consists  in  this,  that  the  determination 
consciousness  is  wanting  at  one  moment,  while  at  a  former 
time  in  his  existence  it  was  present.  Consciousness  would 
not  in  that  case  be  a  universal  determination  of  man,  and 
it  must  logically  be  regarded  as  a  particular  mode  of  some 
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universal  determination  of  man,  which  must  be  imagined  to 
alternate  with  another  particular  mode  of  the  universal  deter- 
mination if,  as  we  arc  accustomed  to  say,  'man  is  without 
consciousness.'  But  this  brings  boxrk  tlte  dilTicuky  already 
mentioned  in  aggravated  form,  the  difficulty  of  pointing  out 
in  the  individual  the  universal  determination  of  which  con- 
sciousness is  a  particular  mode.  And  the  second  difficulty 
also  appears,  that  of  finding  out  the  other  mode  of  the  required 
universal  determination  which  alternates  with  the  alleged  par- 
ticular mode,  consciousness.  The  first  difficulty  must  speedily 
lead  to  the  admission  that  a  universal  determination  of  which 
consciousness  could  be  the  particular  mode  cannot  be  discovered. 
The  second  difficulty  some  believe  they  can  overcome  by  the 
assertion  that  what  takes  the  place  of  consciousness  is  simply 
unconsciousness,  i.e.,  the  lack,  the  absence,  the  no(-beiHg  of 
consciousness.  But,  unfortunately,  in  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  this  stands  the  fact  thai  not-being  can  never  appear  ia  place 
of  a  detertninatioti  of  the  individual.  This  is  an  axiomatic  fun- 
damental principle  with  which  all  thinking  and  knowledge  of 
the  concrete  given  stands  or  falls.  Hence  the  assertion  that 
in  the  human  individual  the  unconscious  (not-con sclousncss) 
can  alternate  with  consciousness,  has  absolutely  no  meaning. 
It  is  a  mere  play  uptin  words  which  may  perhaps  conceal  the 
difficulty  from  purblind  eyes,  but  in  fact  leaves  it  just  where  it 
was  before.  Since  it  ts  impossible,  therefore,  to  discover  any- 
thing positive  which,  on  the  supposition  that  consciousness  is 
only  a  particular  aspect  of  an  unknown  determination  of  indi- 
viduals, could  be  imagined  to  exist  in  the  individual  as  the  other 
particular  mode  which  mu.st  take  the  place  of  the  former  when 
it  is  absent,  the  second  difficulty  must  also  extort  the  Erank 
admission  that,  since  the  absolutely  indispensable  particular 
mode  cannot  be  found,  consciousness  is  obviously  not  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  some  universal  determination,  but  must  itself 
be  a  universal  determination.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
indubitable  result  of  the  inquiry  we  have  just  completed.  Since 
consciousness  as  determination  is  a  universal  determination  of 
the  individual,  we  can  understand  why  it  should  be  labor  lost  to 
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regard  it  as  a  panicuiar  mode  of  a  universal  determinatioo,  and 
to  place  another  mode  alongside  of  it  iii  order  to  explain  the 
fact  that  'man  loses  consciousness.' 

If  now,  on  the  one  hand,  consciousness  as  determination  can 
be  only  a  universal  determination  of  an  indh-idual,  and  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nevertheless  meaning  in  the  expressions, 
'man  has  a  body  and  has  consciousness,'  'man  loses  conscious- 
ness.' wc  on  our  side,  in  order  to  uphold  both,  must  seek  another 
solution.  Since  the  •  man  '  who  loses  consciousness  does  not 
therefore  possess  this  as  his  universal  determination,  and  hence 
cannot  be  the  individual  which  the  universal  determination 
consciousness  necessarily  requires,  we  cannot  regard  the  given 
which  wc  call  '  man '  as  a  single  individual,  but  rather  as  a 
peculiar  conjunction  (Zusammen)  of  two  individuals,  as  a  con- 
junction of  two  concrete  individuals,  one  of  whom  possesses 
consciousness  as  its  universal  determination.  Wc  do  not  have 
far  to  seek  for  the  other  Individual  which,  along  with  the  con- 
scious individual,  constitutes  the  given  wc  call  'man':  it  is  th'e 
human  body.  That  conjunction  to  which  the  name  'man  '  is 
attached  is  not,  however,  an  indissolublK  one.  If  it  were,  con- 
sciousness could  without  any  difficulty  be  termed  the  universal 
determination  of  man.  But  in  that  case,  again,  wc  could  not  use 
the  expression, '  man  lo.scs  consciousness.'  If,  to  justify  this  ex- 
pression, wc  regard  the  conjunction  of  corporeal  with  conscious 
individual  as  a  separable  one,  we  can  give  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing to  the  two  forms  of  speech,  •  man  has  body  and  has  con- 
sciousness,' 'man  loses  consciousness  and  regains  it.'  In  the 
one  case  '  man '  is  characterized  as  a  combination  of  two  entirely 
different  individuals;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  what  we  say 
is  that  this  particular  combination  at  a  given  moment  no  longer 
exists,  and  then  again  exists.  It  is  true  that  in  the  statement, 
'man  loses  consciousness  and  regains  it,'  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  materialism  which  sees  in  body  the  true  being  of  man, 
and  hence  is  inclined  to  regard  man  himself  as  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  not  as  the  peculiar  conjunction  of  twt>  absolutely 
disparate  individuals.  This,  however,  can  only  commend  itself 
to  those  who  forget  the  axiomatic  truth  that,  if  the  individuat 
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itself  u  to  continue  to  exist,  in  place  oi  the  detennination  of  an 
individual  the  absolute  non-being  of  this  determination  cannot 
be  substituted.  The  succeeding  determination  must  always  be 
one  which,  at  bottom  identical  with  the  forrocr,  differs  from  it 
only  in  a  particular  aspect. 

If  this  truth  be  forgotten,  and  consciousness  be  regarded  in 
consequence  as  a  peculiar  determination  of  the  individual '  man  ' 
(not  of  course  as  an  essential  and  permanent,  but  as  an  acci- 
dental determination,  i.e.,  one  that  now  exists  in  the  individtia) 
and  at  another  time  does  not),  then  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
human  body  will  be  taken  for  the  true  individual  which  the 
term  'man'  denotes,  and  consciousness  will  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  determination  of  the  individual  which  the  latter  at  one 
time  possesses  and  again  docs  not.  To  fall  into  this  shame- 
faced materialism  is  inevitable  for  those  who  transgress  against 
the  principle  that  change  in  an  individual  is  always  merely  n 
change  in  the  particularity  of  his  universal  determiaatton,  but 
never  an  aUernation  of  being  and  non-being  of  a  determtoation. 
It  is  true  that  we  can,  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  experience, 
speak  of  the  alternation  of  being  and  non-bciog  in  the  irdivid- 
aal,  but  we  can  never  use  this  language  in  reference  to  the 
alternations  of  a  determination.  In  the  latter  case  the  alterna- 
tion is  an  impossibility,  but  in  the  former  it  is  not  a  change  in 
the  individual,  but  rather  a  coming  into  existence  and  a  ceasing 
to  be  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

But  since  consciousness  as  detennination  can  alone  be  the 
universal  determination  of  an  individual,  man,  who  'loses 
consciousness,'  as  we  popularly  express  it,  cannot  be  the 
individual  we  are  in  search  of  as  the  bearer  of  consciousness. 
We  must  therefore  seek  elsewhere  for  this  particular  individual 
whose  determination  consciousness  is.  But  since  man  "has 
consciousness,'  as  the  saying  goes,  and  since  the  human  body 
as  such  alone  corresponds  fully  to  the  conception  of  a  particu- 
lar individual,  we  can  harmonize  these  two  facts  only  by  regard- 
ing man  as  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  two  particular  individuals, 
namely  body  and  that  individual  which  has  consciousness  is 
its  universal  determination.     In  obedience  to  the  f^cta.  tbere. 
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fore,  wc  interpret  the  statement*' man  has  consciousness'  to 
mean  that  to  man  belongs  a  body  and  also  another  particular 
individual  which  exhibits  consciousness  as  its  universal  deter- 
mination. But  this  expression,  rightly  understood,  can  only  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  particular  individual  which  belongs  to 
man  and  has  consciousness  as  its  universal  determination,  is 
not  present  at  the  moment  \  whence  it  follows  that  at  this 
moment  man  also  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  only  the 
human  body.  Wc  say,  it  is  true,  that  '  the  man  lost  conscious- 
ness,' though  strictly  speaking  this  is  correct  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  individual  whose  universal  determination  is  con- 
sciousness. The  man  ns  the  conjunction  of  that  individual 
and  the  permanent  body  is  obviously  no  longer  in  existence. 
If  one  nevertheless  still  uses  the  word  '  man '  in  this  expression, 
one  must  then  to  be  logical  mean  the  body,  ajid  hence  believe 
that  'the  body  lost  consciousness.'  Wc  must  not,  therefore, 
interpret  this  expression  to  mean  that  fke  body  tlself  suffered 
alteration,  and  exchanged  a  mode  of  one  of  its  universal  deter- 
minations for  anotlicr  ;  but  rather  that  the  body  lost  that  indi- 
vidual which  constituted  'man  '  in  conjunction  with  itself,  and 
thereby  as  a  matter  of  course  was  no  longer  accompanietl  by 
consciousness,  which  is  the  universal  determination  of  the  latter. 
This  individual  whose  universal  deterniinaiion  must  be  con- 
sciousness, obviously  cannot  be  a  second  body,  or  any  other 
'thing,'  i.e.,  corporeal  individual.  We  cannot  conceive  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  given  without  that  which  is  its  universal  dctcrmi* 
nation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  body  or  thing  as  such  is 
given  as  an  individual  without  the  determination  consciousness. 
Since  we  find  in  the  given  no  other  universal  determination 
than  corporeality  and  consciousness,  and  the  former  is  the 
one  universal  determination  of  the  thing,  the  latter  remains  as 
the  universal  determination  of  that  other  individual  belonging 
to  man  of  which  we  are  in  search.  This  we  can  call  the  •  con- 
sciousness-individual,' for  consciousness  is  its  sole  univcrsa' 
determination.  The  objection  may  be  urged  that  it  is  possibi 
to  conceive  an  individual  which  has  corporeality  as  its  universi 
determination,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  possesses  conscious 
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ncsji  as  its  universal  determination.  But  uvcn  if  an  individual 
could  be  proved  to  exist  which  exhibited  coqx>reality  and  con- 
sciousness as  its  two  universal  determinations,  this  would  not 
affect  the  necessary  assumption  of  a  pure  consciousness-indi- 
vidual in  man  alongside  of  the  bare  thing-individual.  This 
assumption  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  expressed  in  the 
statement,  'the  man  lost  consciousness.'  We  should  then 
have  three  species  of  individuals  to  distinguish:  consciousness- 
individual,  thing-individual,  and  \\\sX  which  is  at  the  same  time 
both  consciousiiess-  and  thing-individual.  We  hold,  it  is  true, 
that  this  third  kind  of  individual  is  inconceivable  and  scU-con* 
tradictory,  but  even  if  such  a  being  could  be  conceived,  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  man  is  an  individual  oE  this  sort,  conceived 
after  the  Spinozistic  pattern.  Iliis  view  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  man  loses  consciousness,  while  his  corporeal  determination, 
i.e.,  his  body,  is  still  present.  Fur  a  more  detailed  treatment 
of  this  question  regarding  the  consciou-snesii-individual,  Splnoz- 
ism,  and  parallelism.  I  must  refer  to  my  Lehrbach  dtr  al/ge- 
met  urn  PsytMogicy 

Mud  is  unquestionably  not  one  individual  but  a  peculiar 
conjunction  of  two  individuals,  a  body  and  a  consciousness- 
individual.  The  latter,  whose  sole  determination  is  that  it  has 
consciousness,  can  therefore  itself  be  called  a  consciousness, 
if  we  give  the  word  '  consciousness  '  the  signification  which  it 
now  usually  possesses.  Wc  can  now  say  that  what  has  con- 
sciousness must  be  an  individual  and  indeed  a  consciousness  ; 
and,  conversely,  what  is  consciousness  must  have  a  universal 
determination,  and  this  is  consciousness. 

We  have  now  the  whole  development  of  the  word  'con- 
sciousness '  before  us,  and  we  see  that  in  the  end  '  conscious- 
ness' necessarily  comes  to  signify  a  particular  individual  which 
is  sharply  distinguished  from  thing-individual,  and  is  usually 
called  'immaterial'  in  order  to  bring  out  this  distinction. 
One  must  not,  however,  interpret  this  negative  designation  to 
imply  anything  more  than  a  bare  denial  that  consciousness  is 
a  thing-individual.     One  must  not  extract  from  it  the  notion 
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of  indestructibility  on  the  ground  that,  since  the  material  indi- 
vidual has  come  to  be  known  as  perishable,  corporeality  and 
dc&tmctibility  form  an  intelligible  unity,  and  accordingly  that 
incorporeal ity  and  indestructibility  are  rationally  connected. 
Whether  the  individual  which  is  a  consciousness  is  perishable 
or  not,  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  the  indubitable  fact  of  immateriality. 

But  though  immateriality  docs  in  no  sense  involve  indestruc- 
tibility as  its  consequence,  we  can  nevertheless  maintain  that 
if  the  particular  immaterial  consciousness-individual  is  absent 
for  a  time,  its  reappearance  in  conjunction  with  the  same  body 
js  possible,  and  under  certain  conditions  will  take  place.  Herein 
lies  the  difference  between  the  immaterial  consciousness,  as 
individual,  and  the  material  thing.  The  latter  requires  that  its 
particular  abstract  momentary  unities  form  an  unbroktn  series, 
so  that  when  it  is  for  the  shortest  period  of  time  non-existent 
its  being  is  for  all  time  at  an  end.  A  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  cease  to  exist  as  a  particular  individual,  and  yet 
later  be  in  existence  again  as  the  same  corcrcte  individual:  a 
man.  as  we  say, '  loses  consciousness,'  and  '  comes  to  conscious- 
ness again.' 

We  must  think  this  particular  individual  *  consciousness,*  if 
we  would  take  into  account  and  render  intelligible  the  incon- 
testable fact  that  consciousness  regarded  as  determination  may 
in  one  and  the  same  person  appear,  disappear,  and  later  re- 
appear. For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  shown  that  the  deter- 
mination consciousness  as  itself  given  is  only  possible  as  a 
universal  determination  of  an  individual  which  is  wholly  different 
from  a  material  thing,  and  accordingly  is  itself  called  a  con- 
sciousness; and,  In  the  second  place,  as  we  have  also  proved,  in 
every  case  a  universal  determination  can  only  cease  to  be  and 
later  come  into  existence  again,  if  the  individual  to  •  '*  he- 

longs  ceases  to  exist  and  again  comes  into  being, 
able  fact  above  referred  to,  therefore,  forces  us  to  ll 
of  a  particular   individual,  consciousness,  which 
again  reappears  according  as  consciousness  is  prcse 
Accordingly   temporal   continuity,    in   tf  '   *l 
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momentary  unities,  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  'thing,'  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  the  possibility  of  this  concrete  conscious- 
ness. The  continuity  based  on  memory  takes  the  place  of  this 
temporal  continuity.* 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  any  one  »'ho  proceeds  from  the  fact  of 
consciousness  as  a  peculiar  determination  of  the  given  as  such 
necessarily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  man,  who  '  has  con- 
sciousness,' as  the  saying  is,  is  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  thing 
and  consciousness-individual,  i.t.,  of  body  and  soul.  Whoever 
keeps  the  fact  of  consciousness  constantly  before  him  must 
reach  the  conception  of  an  individua.1,  consciousness,  which  is 
entirety  different  from  body,  the  thing- individual.  He  must 
come  to  recognize  that  the  individual  which  has  consciousness  is 
just  consciousness,  and  can  be  nothing  else ;  so  that  man,  who  un- 
questionably has  a  body  along  with  consciousness,  cannot  himself 
be  the  consciousness- individual.  When  we  say  of  man  that  he 
has  consciousness,  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as 
we  understand  the  statement  that  he  has  a  body.  The  body 
is  a  particular  individual,  a  thing  which  is  a  member  of  the 
peculiar  conjunction  which  constitutes  man;  the  other  member 
is,  like  the  body,  a  particular  individual,  namely,  the  concrete 
consciousness  (soul),  and  it  belongs  to  man  as  his  body  does. 

Now  this  particular  individual,  comciousttess,  defines  the 
subjcct-maifer  of  psyehah^,  since  it  is  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  body  and  in  continual  interaction  with  \\as  the  human 
eoftscioitsness,  and  we  are  entitled  to  leave  the  animal  con- 
sciousness out  of  account.  This  subject-matter  is,  in  the  case 
of  every  man, — or  to  speak  more  correctly,  every  human  con- 
sciousness,— givcntohimself  directly  and  without  any  mediation. 
I  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  myself,  and  I  am  a  fHtrtien- 
fnr  consciousness  through  the  peculiar  determination  of  myself 
as  consciousness,  namely,  through  the  perceptions,  ideas,  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  wishes  and  volitions,  which  I,  this  determi- 
nate concrete  consciousness,  have  and  experience  in  manifold 
forms  and  combinations.  i    i^bhukk. 

GUIPSn'ALEk 
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THE  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  examination 
of  current  theories  of  emotion.  After  discussing  the 
identification  of  emotion  with  pleasure-pain  and  with  conation, 
we  shall  take  up  the  James  theory  in  its  various  forms,  We 
shall  then  deal  witb  the  view  that  excitement  is  emotion,  or,  at 
all  cvcntSt  an  essential  element  of  it;  and  finally  consider  the 
theory  that  emotion  is  explicable  in  terms  of  pleasure-pain  and 
cognition.  It  is  not  possible  to  classify  the  various  theories  in 
a  perfectly  systematic  way,  but  under  the  heads  we  have  given 
the  views  o£  the  different  writers  can  be  arranged  conveniently 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  exposition,  and  with  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy.  In  this  article,  as  in  the  previous  one,  the 
argument  would  be  clearer  if  the  term  'emotion'  were  less 
ambiguous.  Several  states  usually  classed  as  emotions,  surprise 
and  melancholy  for  instance,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  possess  the 
true  emotional  characteristic.  I  should  restrict  the  term  to 
such  phenomena  as  fear,  anger,  hate,  affection,  admiration,  and 
contempt,  which  arc  distinctively  fcclings-in-rcfcrcncc-to  some- 
thing. It  can  be  maintained,  I  think,  that  this  limitation  of 
meaning  is  in  principle  defensible.  There  are  certain  states 
which  every  one  would  call  emotions,  and  these  possess  a 
peculiar  character.  The  states  which  I  exclude  do  not  have 
this  character,  and  can  usually  be  explained  as  complexes  of  vari- 
ous elements.  Their  exclusion  can  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  word  ■  emotion  *  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  phenomena  that  have  a  common  attribute; 
and  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  selection  of  the  attribute, 
for  the  one  which  I  have  taken  as  the  connotation  of  the  word 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  those  states  to  which  the  term 
'emotion  '  is  unhesitatingly  applied  by  every  psychologist. 

I.  Horwicz  has  worked  out  in  great  detail  the  theory  that 
emotion  is  pleasure-pain  as  such,  and  he  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  this  point  of  view.    According  to  this 
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writer,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense,  'moral'  feelings  (hate, 
love,  pride,  gratitude,  contempt,  etc.),  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and 
religious  feelings,  differ  from  one  another  only  in  degree  of 
complexity.  The  higher  feelings  develop  nut  of  the  sense 
pleasures  and  pains,'  though  the  latter  arc  themselves  not 
altogether  simple.'  The  primary  feelings  differ  qualitatively 
from  one  another.*  They  combine  to  form  new  feelings,  and 
each  complex  thus  formed  is  a  unity  which  possesses  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  itself.*  The  lower  combinations  in  turn  enter 
as  constituents  into  higher  complexes,  and  the  latter  again  are 
synthetic  unities  with  specific  qualities  of  their  own. 

If  this  account  of  the  matter  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  mu.st  be  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  combinations. 
It  might,  however,  be  maintained  (i)  that  pteasure-pain  admits 
of  quantitative  distinctions  alone,  and  consequently  that  there 
is  no  multiplicity  of  quajitatively  different  elements  capable  of 
forming  a  large  number  of  new  combinations;  (2)  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  multiplicity  of  concrete  'feelings* 
as  our  author  postulates.  At  all  events,  if  the  different  emotions 
are  simply  combinations  of  various  feelings,  they  derive  their 
character  from  the  elements  combined,  and  Horwicz  must  prove 
that  the  constituents  arc  in  each  case  appro-ximatcly  the  same. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  admissions  which  he  is  forced 
to  make,  that  he  cannot  do  this.'  The  difficulty  becomes  all  the 
greater  when  we  remember  that  he  recognizes  that  each  emo- 
tion is  not  a  loose  conglomerate,  but  a  definite  unity  with  a 
special  quality  of  its  own.  A  more  serious  objection  is  brought 
to  light  in  the  author's  discussion  of  love.  He  describes  this 
state  as  a  highly  organised  complex,  which  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  all  the  feelings  excited  by  the  person  who  is 
the  object  of  the  emotion.'  Despite  the  qualitative  differences 
of  its  components,  this  complex  forms  a  unitary  feeling  with  a 
unique  character,  and  it  has  always  the  same  pleasure- pain 
coloring,  although  its  elements  may  vary  in  this  respect.     The 
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quality  of  the  constituents  makes  no  difference,  nor  their  char- 
acter as  pleasures  or  pains.'  Omitting  the  first  complication, 
let  us  direct  attention  to  the  second.  Horwicz  maintains  that 
•D  long  as  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  object  of  the  emotion 
arc  strong,  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  be  pleasures  or  pains. 
Strong  pains  as  well  as  strong  plcaaurcs  lead  to  love;^  and  yet 
this  emotion  is  a  strong  pleasure.^  In  short,  love  is  a  strong 
pleasure,  and  it  may  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  pleasures 
and  pains,  or  may  he  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a  synthesis  of  pains, 
Horwicz  says  emphatically  that  the  highest  pleasure  may  be  felt 
'when  the  elements  entering  into  the  complex  consist  of  pain 
pure  and  simple.*  This  view  becomes  still  more  paradoxical 
when  we  Icam  that,  though  the  strong  pleasure  which  constitu- 
tutes  love  may  arise  from  pure  pain,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
strong  pain  which  is  called  'hate'  should  result  from  pure  pleas- 
ure.^ This  statement  shows  that  the  author  has  felt  the  need 
of  finding  some  distinction  between  love  and  hate  ;  but  even  if 
the  assertion  could  be  accepted,  it  would  tn  certain  cases  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  say  why  the  resultant  should  be  love 
and  not  hate.  This  position,  however,  does  not  call  for  detailed 
criticism;  it  is  the  reductw  ad  aifsurdnm  oi  the  pleasure-pain 
theory  of  emotion.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gra- 
tuitous eccentricity  on  the  part  of  a  particular  writer,  for,  if 
emotion  be  taken  to  be  the  sum  of  the  pleasure-pain  elements 
which  arc  present  at  the  moment,  this  is  the  view  which  must  be 
adopted,  since  the  elements  in  question  vary  in  hedonic  coloring 
with  circumstances.  Horwicz  has  demonstrated  that  emotion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  synthesis  of  this  sort  by  carrying  out 
the  theory,  in  one  instance,  to  its  logical  consequences.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  identify  emotion  with 
pleasure-pain  are  logically  bound  to  accept  the  paradoxical 
conclusion  which  Horwicz  has  reached,  whether  they  assert  or 
deny  that  plcasurc-pain  contains  qualitative  distinctions. 
2.  Tfaoughemotion  is  frequently  identified  more  or  less  closely- 
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with  conation,'  this  is  usually  an  inconsistency  rather  than  an 
explicit  theory.  In  Godfernaux's  case,  however,  this  idcnti6ca- 
tion  seems  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  author's  general 
position.  Emotion  is  regarded  by  this  writer  as  the  consciotM 
accompaniment  of  those  definite  <  tendencies  '  which  are  grad- 
ually evolved  out  of  the  primary  undifferentiated  motor-con- 
tinuum ;  and  so  far  his  view  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Marshall.  He  goes  on  to  add,  however,  that  if  a  '  tendency ' 
satisfies  itself  immediately,  without  meeting  resistance  of  any 
kind,  the  whole  process  remains  unconscious.  Only  when  the 
'tendency*  is  impeded  does  it  become  a  conscious  fact,  and  it 
then  appears  as  emotion."  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  precisely 
under  these  circumstances  that  impulse  and  desire  arise,^  and  it 
can  be  shown,  I  think,  that  emotion  has  other  conditions.  Emo- 
tion may  be  present  when  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
action  ;  and  an  obstruction,  when  it  exists,  seems  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  emotion.  Hate  cannot 
be  said  to  appear  only  when  we  arc  seized  with  a  malevolent 
impulse  which  cannot  be  realized  in  action.  It  seems  to  depend 
solely  en  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  cognized  as  a  hostile 
personality,  and  it  may  surely  arise  when  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  malevolent  action. 

Moreover,  when  emotion  is  present,  it  seems  to  be  the  condi- 
tion which  we  must  presuppose  in  order  to  explain  why  a  certain 
tendency  exists  at  that  time.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
certain  modes  of  conduct  appeal  to  us  with  peculiar  force,  in 
which,  accordingly,  certain  activities  or  tendencies  to  activity 
have  their  source.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  certain 
cases,  if  the  emotion  be  left  out  of  account,  the  behavior  of  the 
individual  is  totally  inexplicable,  [f  the  emotion  of  pity  did  not 
intervene,  what  connection  could  there  be  between  the  percep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  others  suffer  and  the  impulsive  good-will 
which  frequently  follows  it  ?    This  perception  is  accompanied 

'  The  use  of  this  word,  o(  co«r5c,  doc*  not  Imply  any  theory  of  '  wUL'  It  Is 
necessoT}',  under  any  ciTCuiniitatit'eii.  to  haivc  a  Kpeciai  name  for  the  group  tA 
pl)ei)»incna  to  which  impulse,  cltftLre,  «tc.i  balong. 
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by  pain,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understanJ  how  'natural  selection' 
or  '  the  experience  of  the  race  *  could  explain  how  wc  come  to 
have  a  tendency  lo  do  good  to  those  who  pain  us.  We  do  not 
act  merely  to  relieve  our  own  pain,  and,  if  this  were  the  end  in 
view,  wc  should  in  the  majority  of  cases  simply  turn  away,  and 
the  pity  '  instinct/  even  in  its  outward  aspect  as  an  external 
action,  would  have  but  a  slight  chance  of  bcins  formed.  This 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  these  instinctive 
tendencies  which  Godfemaux  and  others  simply  assume  to  exist. 
We  cannot  enter  into  this  here,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
point  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purposes.  It  is  evident 
that  emotion  cannot  be  identified  with  conation  if  it  must  be 
presupposed  to  explain  the  appearance  of  certain  tendencies  at 
certain  times,  and  if,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  existence 
of  these  tendencies  cannot  be  accounted  for  unless  by  reference 
to  some  emotion. 

That  emotion  cannot  be  a  combination  of  pleasure-pain  and 
conation  is  an  obvioiis  corollary  from  all  that  has  been  said. 
Certain  phenomena  of  conation  imply  as  their  condition  a  con- 
scious fact  which  is  distinct  from  pleasure-pain  ant!  cognition; 
and  Horwicz's  results  prove  that  pleasure-pain  is  a  mere  concom- 
itant of  emotion.  It  may  be  well  to  bring  out  the  latter  point 
more  explicitly.  In  the  first  place,  the  hedonic  character  of  the 
total  state  may  vary,  while  the  emotion  remains  the  same.  Hate 
accompanied  by  pleasure  and  hate  accompanied  by  pain  are 
evidently  identical,  for  the  action  is  in  each  case  precisely  the 
same.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  any  ptcasure-pain  at  all.  The  only  thing  that  is  indispensable 
is  that  the  sttuatian  or  object  be  cognized  in  a  certain  way,^  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  an  emotion  becomes  an  instinctive 
response  to  presentation  it  may  appear  before  the  hedonic 
effect  has  time  to  make  itself  felt.  It  is  unquestionably  tnic 
that  in  certain  cases  the  pleasure-pain  received  does  affect  the 
direction  of  attention,  but  this  is  only  an  indirect  influence 
which  it  exerts.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  aspect  of  the 
situation  which  affects  us  most  strongly  in  the  way  of  pleasure- 
>  "The  Nature  of  Emotion."  Phu..  Rbv..  May.  1857.  p.  25a 
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pain  may  be  irrelevant  so  far  as  emotional  reaction  is  concerned. 
We  may  feel  defeat  moat  keenly  and  yet  admire  the  opponent 
who  inflicted  it,  instead  of  having  ill-will  towards  him.  Hence, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  certain  actions  and  tendencies  imply 
the  existence  of  something  different  from  pleasure-pain  and 
cognition,  emotion  cannot  be  analyzed  into  conation  and 
pleasure-pain,  Since  the  latter  ean  be  proved  to  be  a  mere 
concomitant. 

3,  We  maynow  proceed  to  consider  the  general  standixiinl  with 
which  the  names  of  James  and  Lange  are  so  intimately  associ- 
ated. Although  this  theory  has  already  been  discussed  at  great 
length,  it  has  affected  modern  psychology  so  deeply  that  it  can- 
not be  omitted  from  this  general  survey.  The  critics  of  this 
position  arc  usually  so  much  impressed  by  it  that  they  lay  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  part  played  by  organic  sensations  in  giving 
character  lo  the  emotional  '  complex,'  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lehmann,  they  make  even  greater  concessions.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  determine  the  exact  relation  between 
cmntion  and  the  organic  disturbance,  and  this  can  best  he 
accomplished  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  jamcs-Lange 
position.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  criticise  fully  the 
different  forms  which  the  theory  has  assumed  in  different  hands, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  precisely  where  the  various 
writers  stand.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  more 
or  less  general  discussion  of  the  following  contentions:  (I)  that 
emotion  i.s  organic  sensation ;  *  (2)  that  it  is  caused  by  the  physi- 
cal disturbance;  (3)  that  it  is  composed  of  organic  sensation 
and  pleasure-pain.  The  original  theory  was  a  combination  of 
the  first  two  theses,  but,  as  the  latter  have  since  been  disso- 
ciated, there  is  no  impropriety  in  dealing  with  them  separately." 

Our  first  task,  therefore,  is  to  determine  whether  emotion 
can  be  identified  with  organic  sensation.    No  one  cares  to  deny 

1  We  ahill  UM  this  phraie  in  place  of  th«  ambipioui  expreuion,  <  feeling  of 
bodily  change.'  Theic  Mcmi  litile  doubt  that  »oRie  vritErn,  at  \extX,  identify  emo- 
dOD  and  organic  senaatioti.  1.«hmuiin,  Ribut.  Marty,  and  othcis  hate  interpnted 
JUBW  in  this  my.  and  Langc  u«<?s  lli«  nord  Wahmtkmting.  In  anj  om.  it  >■ 
better  lo  dincuas  (hi*  view  by  itself,  and  then  deUfminc  whether  tha  addition  «l 
plcaaure-paln  mskci  any  diflcrencc.  *  f  Mind.  189$,  pp.  91-93- 
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that,  when  a  strong  emotion  is  arouscd>  the  sense  of  organic 
disturbance  is  usually  a  prominent  feature  of  the  total  conscious- 
ness of  the  moment.  The  only  question  can  be  whether  this 
by  itself  can  give  the  peculiar  emotional  tone  to  our  mental 
State.  Those  who  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  reduce 
emotion  to  a  form  of  cognition,  and  it  is  not  obvious  bow  the 
organic  sensation  in  question  can  be  both  cognition  and  emotion 
at  the  same  time.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  cognition  as  such  should 
be  pale,  cold,  and  unemotional,  while  this  particular  form  of  it 
should  be  emotion.  It  is  true  that  the  sense  of  organic  dis- 
turbance usually  involves,  or  is  accompanied  by,  emotion,  but 
it  is  a  fact  of  tht:  same  order  as  the  sense  of  physical  existence, 
which  the  individual  always  possesses,  and  in  itsetf  is  not 
emotional.  The  statement  that  A  hates  B  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  assertion  that  A  is  awaie  of  certain  changes  in  his  own 
body.  A'l:  cognition  of  his  own  physical  condition  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  feeling  towards  B  which  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  his  consciousness  at  the  time,  nor  does  it  explaia 
why  A  *  feels  as  if  he  could '  do  H  all  manner  of  harm.  Indeed, 
the  supporters  of  the  James"  theory  frequently  deny  that  there 
is  any  connection  between  emotion  and  action.  The  former, 
they  declare,  is  simply  the  reflex  in  consciousness  of  activities 
otherwise  originated,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  logical  statement 
of  their  position.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove,  however,  that 
emotion  has  no  influence  on  action,  and,  if  this  be  asserted,  some 
attempt  must  be  made  to  explain  the  origin  of  certain  actions 
and  tendencies.  This,  as  wc  have  already  pointed  out,  is  no 
easy  task.  And,  even  if  the  active  tendencies  could  be  accounted 
for,  the  nature  of  emotional  impulses  would  still  present  a  seri- 
ous difficulty.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  being  without  hate, 
as  wc  understand  it,  feel  impelled  to  injure  the  hated  individual, 
regardless  of  all  consequences  to  himself?  The  followers  of 
James  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  this  phenomenon  on  evolu- 
tionary principles  or  in  any  other  way.  If,  on  the  other  han " 
they  assert  that  they  can  legitimately  postulate  emotion  a 
factor  in  conduct,  they  must  show  some  connection  betw< 
certain  organic  sensations  and  certain  courses  of  action. 
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may  add  that  each  emotion  is  a  single  pulse  of  consciousness ; 
it  is  a  reaction,  and  possesses  a  unitary  character  in  consequence. 
Hence  it  cannot  possibly  be  analyzed  into  a  multiplicity  of 
organic  sensations,  occupying  at  different  times  the  focus  of 
consciouiiness,  and  localised  at  different  parts  of  the  body. 

These  objections  follow,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  position 
adopted  in  the  previous  article  in  this  Review,'  but  other  criti- 
cisms might  be  made  which  do  not  imply  any  special  theory. 
In  the  first  place,  emotion  may  arise  when  the  amount  of 
oi^nic  sensation  is  so  small  that  it  approaches  the  vanishms 
point.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  person  may  be  almost 
entirely  anaesthetic  and  yet  manifest  the  usual  emotions.  Two 
cases  of  this  description  are  on  record:  one  cited  by  Professor 
James,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Worcester.*  When  anaesthesia  is 
accompanied  by  emotional  apathy,  it  is  e\'ident  from  the  instances 
brought  forward  that  the  general  mental  condition  is  so  affected 
that  objects  arc  cither  not  perceived  at  all,  or,  if  perceived,  have 
no  signilicance.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
emotion  disappears,  for  in  a  similar  psychical  condition  this 
result  would  follow  even  in  an  individual  who  was  not  anaes- 
thetic' It  may  be  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  been 
anaesthetic  from  birth,  '  reproduced  organic  sensations '  play  a 
part,  but  these  cannot  well  be  identified  with  the  vivid  living 
emotion.  Moreover,  in  normal  life  emotion  is  often  strong 
when  the  bodily  sensations  are  comparatively  weak  and  unim- 
portant. In  the  case  of  pride,  admiration,  and  contempt  the 
amount  of  physical  disturbance  is  no  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  emotion.  Many  emotions  which  move  us  most  profoundly 
arc  accompanied  by  slight  organic  excitement.  It  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  that  tn  many  instances  the  bodily  changes  vary  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  practical  demands  of  the  situation.  The 
organic  perturb.ation  tends  to  become  very  strong  when  imme- 
diate action  of  great  importance  to  the  individual  is  necessary; 
it  is  not  usually  so  prominent  when  prompt  action  is  not  vitally 

I  M»]r,  1897,  pp.  J4I-SS6. 

*  Frintipla  of  Piyekdoj^',  it,  pp.  455'^*  !^ff»itt,  1891-3.  pp.  193-4- 
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essential.  The  difference  between  anger  and  hate  in  this  respect 
is  vcr>'  instructive.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  advocates  of 
the  view  we  arc  discussing  ]ay  most  stress  on  emotions  arising 
under  circumstances  which  render  immediate  activity  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  organic  sensations  may 
be  present  without  affecting  the  emotional  tone  in  any  way. 
An  athlete  who  engages  in  a  contest  without  sufficient  prepara- 
tion is  usually  in  a  position  to  cognize  a  complicated  series  of 
physical  changes,  —  trembling,  respiratory  disturbances,  heart- 
throbbing,  and  visceral  changes  generally.  Yet  these  seem 
emotionally  non -significant,  for  they  remain  the  same  whether 
he  is  glad,  sad,  angry,  envious,  proud,  ashamed,  or  simply  too 
tired  to  care  for  anything.  In  such  cases,  we  are  told,  the 
emotional  diffusive  wave  is  not  complete;  that  is,  certain  organic 
sensations  are  still  lacking.  But  this  reply  only  touches  one 
part  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
emotional  wave  does  not  senn  very  diffused  in  the  case  of 
admiration,  contempt,  etc.  Further,  it  is  not  obvious  why  the 
awareness  of  so  much  organic  change  should  be  simply  organic 
sensation,  while  the  awareness  of  so  much  more  should  be 
emotion. 

Other  objections  come  to  light  when  we  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  bodily  changes  which  arc  indiscriminately  massed 
together  under  the  ambiguous  and  misleading  phrase '  emotional 
expression.'  These  changes  may  be  divided  into:  (I)  those  which 
originally  served  some  purpose  or  had  some  connection  with 
mental  conditions;*  (2)  those  which  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
energ}'  has  been  aroused  and  must  find  an  outlet.  The  second 
class  comprises  all  those  phenomena  which  can  be  explained  by 
the  principle  which  Darwin  called  '  the  direct  action  of  the 
nervous  system.'  Darwin,  as  Ward  remarks,'  docs  not  seem 
to  have  fully  appreciated  the  range  of  this  principle,  but  even 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  its  importance.      It  has  been  emphasized  by  Spencer, 

'  Tke  |)henomena  which  Are  explained  l>y  (ht;  principle  of  '  analosouv-fctling 
•timnli  *  would  come  under  tbe  latt«T  head.  Though  ihey  never  served  any  purpose, 
in  the  «tiict  aenie  of  the  word,  there  wu  a  i«aaon  for  thoir  adoptiva. 

»  £Kcy.  Bril.,  XI,  p,  71.  Nole. 
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James,  Wundt,  Ktilpe,  Sergi,  Mosso,  and  others,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  late  years  has  been  to  Uy  greater  stress  upon  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  extending  the  scope  of  this 
principle  wc  attain  a  truer  conception  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  'emotional  expression  '  in  general.  It  seems  much  better, 
for  instance,  to  regard  the  respiratory  changes  in  anger  and 
fear  as  the  results  of  actually  present  stimuli,  than  to  accept 
Spencer's  view  that  they  are  organic  reminiscences  of  the 
pantings  of  a  man  in  combat  or  in  flight. 

The  principle  has  been  formulated  by  Darwin  as  follows: 
"  When  the  scnsorium  is  strongly  excited  ner^-c  force  Ls  gener- 
ated in  excess,  and  is  transmitted  in  certain  directions  depending 
on  the  connection  of  the  nerve  cells  and  partly  on  habit."' 
Whenever  emotion  is  accompanied  by  strong  bodily  agitation, 
therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  nerve  force  is  liberated  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  used  up  in  action.  The  excess  must  find 
an  outlet;  hence  it  spreads  through  the  body,  causing  a  marked 
organic  disturbance.  In  this  way  wc  can  account  for  trembling, 
laughing,  weeping,  and  other  glandular  changes,  respiratory 
changes,  alterations  in  the  heart-beat,  visceral  disturbances 
generally.  The  only  elements  in  '  emotional  expression,'  in 
fact,  which  cannot  be  thus  explained  arc  some  purposive  move- 
ments, and  a  few  others  which  have  for  various  reasons  become 
associated  with  particular  emotions.  These  arc  all  habitual 
actions,  however,  and  add  hut  little  to  the  sum  of  organic  sensa- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  physical  excitement 
which  is  mechanically  determined  is  the  all-important  factor  for 
those  who  maintain  that  emotion  is  organic  sensation.^  Indeed. 
it  is  practically  the  source  of  the  whole  mass  of  organic  sensa- 
tion  into  which  emotion  is  analyzed;  and  this  has  important 
consequences,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

In  the  first  place,  this  organic  perturbation  is  due  entirely  to 
tbe  accidental  circumstance  that  more  energy  has  been  liberated 
than  can  be  usefully  employed.  One  obvious  result  is  that,  if 
emotion  is  the  sense  of  this  disturbance,  it  is  a  purely  accidental 


'  Expruiian  cftkt  Rmeti^iu,  pp.  39,  66- 

•  Cf.  JWDW,  Prindffu  «f  Ptftktloey^  U,  p.  4*J. 
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and  unmeaning  phenomenon.  Professor  Dewey  is  aware  of  Ihc 
danger  here,  and  refuses  to  admit,  with  James,'  that  a  large 
number  of  organic  changes  may  be  simply  "  mechanical  outpour- 
ings through  the  easiest  drainage  channels."  He  finds  it  •■  more 
or  less  intolerable"  that  the  bodily  attitude  should  be  wholly 
accidental.  Our  emotions  are  •'  too  relevant  and  important  in 
our  lives  to  be  in  the  main  the  '  feel '  of  bodily  attitudes  that 
have  themselves  no  meaning."'  lie  accordingly  asserts  that  the 
•easiest  path'  is  determined  by  habits  which  upon  the  whole 
were  evolved  as  useful.  He  means  by  this,  apparently,  that 
'emotional  expression'  is  constituted  by  acllons  which  were 
once  useful  and  by  discharges  which  are  "  disturbances,  defects, 
and  alienations  of  adjusted  movements."  '  The  greater  part  of 
the  bodily  changes  will  certainly  come  under  the  latter  head, 
and  emotion  can  scarcely  be  any  more  "relevant  or  important" 
if  it  is  mainly  the  'feel '  of  organic  changes  which  represent 
disturbances,  defects, and  alienations  of  teleological  adjustments. 
Those  who  identify  emotion  with  organic  sensation,  therefore, 
must  regard  it  as  a  chance-determined  and  purposeless  ebulli- 
tion which  has  no  legitimate  place  in  our  psychical  nature. 
They  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  things  will  be  so 
arranged  that  no  more  nerve  force  is  liberated  than  is  necessary 
for  action.  In  that  happy  era  men  will  no  longer  love  their 
friends  or  hate  their  enemies,  and  will  attach  but  a  dim  his- 
torical .significance  to  such  words  as  'fear,'  'admiration,'  and 
'contempt.'  Or,  at  all  events,  when  the  'organic  thrill '  has 
disappeared  and  organic  .sensation  is  meted  out  on  strictly  eco- 
nomic principles,  emotions  must  become  so  pale  and  cold  that 
they  scarcely  deserve  the  name. 

Another  result  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  physical  changes  that  accompany  emotion  are  caused  by 
the  spread  of  excess  energy  through  the  body.  Since  the 
process  is  under  mechanical  law,  a  given  amount  of  energy 
spreading  through  a  given  organism  will  produce  certain  effect* 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  situation  which  is  tnstrumr 


'  Cf.  Juno,  Prituiptts  tf  Ptytkolcgy,  ii,  p.  481. 
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in  liberating  this  force.  There  is  simply  so  itmch  energy  which 
is  under  a  mechanical  necessity  to  find  an  outlet.  That  the 
special  nature  of  the  occasion  has  no  influence  in  determining 
the  actual  channels  o(  discharge  becomes  still  morcobvious  when 
we  remember  that  the  whole  process  is  necessary  just  because 
there  is  an  excess  of  energy  over  and  above  what  is  required 
for  action  appropriate  to  the  special  circumstances.  The  bodily 
changes  depend  entirely  upon  the  constitution  of  the  particular 
organism  and  the  amount  of  stimulus.  As  the  organism  is 
never  in  the  same  condition,  and  as  the  situation  in  which  a 
particular  emotion  arises  does  not  always  possess  the  same 
stimulating  power,  wc  find  that  the  same  emotion  may  have 
different  expressions  at  different  times,  and  diTferent  emotions 
may  have  fundamentally  the  same  expression.  No  one  denies 
the  first  part  of  this  contention,'  and  the  second  can  be 
substantiated.  Trembling,  changes  in  the  blood  supply,  rcspi- 
rator>-  disturbances,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  glandular  afTec- 
tions,  are  characteristic  of  all  emotions  which  are  equally  violent." 
A  few  habitual  actions  alone  are  peculiar  to  particular  emo- 
tioDS,  and  these  would  form  but  a  slight  ground  of  distinction 
between  one  emotion  and  another.  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  emotion  cannot  be  the  sum  of  the  organic  sensations 
aroused  by  the  bodily  dislurbancc.  since  this  view  does  not  seem 
to  harmonize  with  introspective  results,  or  with  what  we  know 
about  emotion  and  the  origin  of  the  organic  excitement. 

In  discussing  the  first  contention  wc  have  incidentally  criti- 
cised the  second  at  the  same  time.  While  the  general  physical 
condition  of  the  individual  undoubtedly  affects  his  emotional 
life,  the  physical  changes  accompanying  emotion  cannot  act 
as  causes,  since  they  may  be  practically  identical  in  the  case  of 
different  emotions  and  widely  different  in  different  instances 
of  the  same  emotion.  Even  if  they  remained  relatively  con- 
stant in  each  case,  a  further  objection  could  be  made.  Every- 
thing depends,  ultimately  at  least,  on  the  way  in  which  we  view 

*  Cf.  l.a»ge.  Uiber  Get»ith%hevatgMngtn,  pp.  74-75, 

'  t..ftr)gi;  (indi:  the  greatcxt  difBf  ully  in  iiUtin£ui»hing  between  the  'exprefnoa ' 
of  anger  unci  joy  (pp.  zS  IT.).  He  rtnully  aueits  a  dislinclion  wbick  Wundl  rigbllj 
maintain!  doM  not  alnays  exist  {^Phil.  SlmJ..  vi.  p.  351). 
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the  situation.*  If  this  be  true,  on  the  James  theory  we  must  say 
that  the  intellectual  condition  determines  the  bodily  changes, 
and  these  in  turn  cause  the  emotion.  But  this  seems  a  purely 
gratuitous  duplication  of  conditions.  The  perception  of  danger, 
for  instance,  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  being  afraid, 
and  it  appears  altogether  unnecessary  to  assume  the  second 
condition,  which  adds  nothing  and  does  not  make  the  origin  of 
the  emotion  any  more  intelligible.  The  organic  duplicate  docs 
not  even  throw  any  light  on  the  question  o£  the  physical  basis 
of  emotion.  It  is  itself  a  psychical  condition,  for.  unless  the 
theory  implies  that  the  sensation  of  physical  change  is  the  cause 
of  emotion,  the  phenomena  of  anaesthesia,  on  which  so  much 
Stress  is  laid,  are  totally  irrelevant. 

Professor  Dcwcy  denies  that  the  intellectual  condition  plays 
any  part  at  all.  "  The  [physical]  reaction  is  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  apprehension  of  some  quality  in  the  object.  It  ts 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  organized  habit."  ^  We  instinctively 
run  away;  lungs,  heart,  vaso-motor  system,  etc.,  are  excited; 
and  we  have  the  idea  of  the  object  as  dangerous,  or  the  emotion 
of  fear.  "  The  mode  of  behavior  is  the  primary  thing,  and 
the  idea  and  the  emotional  excitation  are  constituted  at  one  and 
the  same  time." '  But  Professor  Dewey  also  tells  us  that  emo- 
tion is  the  adjustment  or  tension  of  habit  and  ideal.*  "The 
emotional  stress  of  feeling  emerges  when  formed  habits  conflict 
with  the  line  of  action  demanded  byachangcd  situation."'  On 
the  first  view,  emotion  is  constituted  by  instinctive  actions;  on 
the  second,  it  arises  only  when  instincts  do  not  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  when,  inste-id  of  action,  there  is  an  "effort 
of  adjustment."  If  we  overlooit  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  positions,  and  examine  the  first,  certain  difficulties  suggest 
themselves.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  obvious  why 
the  sense  of  danger  should  arise  at  all,  or  in  what  sense  emo- 
tions can  be  "relevant  and  important  in  '  '■"'•s."  T* 
modes  of  behavior  cannot  be  simply  assu  is 

'  Cf.  James.  Ptf<h.  Rev..  1S94.  jd.  51 

•  Piych.  A/v.,  1895.  p.  10. 
*/M.,p.  18.  *  /Wrf,  p.  301. 

*  rniL.  Rkv.,  189&  p.  2g&. 
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easy,  on  this  view,  to  explain  the  origin  of  some  of  them  — the 
'instinctive  activity'  peculiar  to  pity,  for  instance.  Sometimes 
a  number  of  modes  of  behavior  are  possible  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, and.  since  intellect  counts  for  so  little,  it  is  clifBcutt  to 
understand  why  one  instinctive  tendency  is  evoked  and  not 
another.  Frequently  the  actions  connected  with  emotion  are 
not  instinctive  at  all,  and  sometimes  emotion  remains  when  all 
action,  instinctive  or  voluntary,  is  inhibited.  Until  these  diffi- 
culties are  overcome,  we  roust  continue  to  believe  that  the 
intellectual  condition  which  we  have  postulated  is  the  real 
cause. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  bringing  our  results  together  we  can 
dismiss  the  third  contention  briefly.  I'leasure-pain  and  organic 
sensation  arc  mere  concomitants  of  emotion.  It  b  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  their  presence  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  emotion,  and  their  variations  do  not  affect  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  latter.  Hence  wecannoi  assert  with  Baldwin,'  Ribot" 
and  other.';  that  emotion  can  be  analyzed  into  these  two  elements. 
Kiilpe's  statement  of  this  theory,  however,  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned, lie  defines  emotion  as  "  a  fusion  of  feelings  and  organic 
sensations."  '  "  Fusion  occurs  when  the  connecting  qualities 
are  thrust  more  or  less  into  the  background  by  the  total  impres- 
sion which  results  from  the  connection."*  This  implies  that 
'  fusion  '  must  not  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  chemical  process, 
and  Kiilpe  further  insists  that  it  must  always  be  possible, 
by  direct  or  indirect  means,  to  analyze  the  tota!  impres- 
sion into  its  comixmcnt  elements.'  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
process  of  the  kind  here  described,  but  emotion  cannot  be  a 
'  fusion '  of  the  elements  indicated.  It  evidently  cannot  be 
analyzed  into  pleasure-pain  and  organic  sensation,  for  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  arc  mere  concomitants.  Indeed,  it  dcics  not  seem 
possible  to  account  for  emotion  as  a  fusion  or  blending  of  any 
elements  whate\'cr.   We  cannot  directly  analyze  feeling-attitude 

»  Ptfik.  ttn..  |8<M.  pp-  6iofl 

'  PtytMegie  Jdi  icntimeHlt,  pp.  ii,  4JJ. 

*  PiytAoiogit,  pp.  331,  iiy.  Tilcliener'*  Truu^ppL  yso.  331. 

•  IhU.,  pp.  si-ii;  Tnuun  p-  ai.        •  Ihd.,  p.  A%\  Ti«n«.,p.  177. 
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into  anything  else,  and  alt  ihc  indirect  evidence  corroborates  the 
introspective  result.  Emotion  has  special  conditions  and  a 
special  effect  on  action;  it  is  a  reaction,  and  consequently  a 
unity.  Hence  it  cannot  be  a,  blending  of  non-emotional 
elements;  it  is  not  only  unanalyzable,  but  also  irreducible. 

Mr.  Marshall's  theory  has  a  certain  affinity  with  the  general 
standpoint  of  James  and  Langc,  and  may,  for  convenience,  be 
treated  at  this  stage.  This  writer  holds  that  there  are  mental 
states  corresponding  to  every  instinctive  activity.'  These 
•  instinct  feelings,'  apparently,  are  independent  of  the  general 
organic  disturbance.  They  constitute  the  states  wc  call  emo- 
tions when  they  are  the  correlates  of  immediate  instinctive 
activities  which  involve  a  definitely  fixed  and  invariable  scries 
of  motor  elements.*  This  view  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether 
free  from  difftcultics,  Mr.  MarshalE  is  forced  to  maintain  that 
the  reactions  which  emotions  accompany  are  fixed  and  definite, 
for  on  any  other  supposition  the  fixity  and  dcfinitcncss  of  ihc 
particular  emotions  could  not  be  explained.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  reactions  with  which  emotions  are  'correlated*  arl  not 
always  of  this  description.  Hate,  for  instance,  may  be  corre- 
Liled  with  entirely  different  actions  at  different  times,  since 
one  scheme  oE  vengeance  does  not  fit  all  cases.  It  would  thus 
be  impossible  to  point  out  any  fixed  reaction  which  this  feeling 
always  'accompanies.'  This  implies  that  the  actions  need  not 
be  instinctive  at  all.  Sometimes  they  are.  particularly  in  the 
case  of  anger  and  fear;  but  in  many  other  emotions  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  things  that  instinctive  action  is  usually 
ruled  out.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  emotion  is,  at  all 
events,  invariably  the  correlate  of  a  general  instinct  —  revenge, 
for  example.  Such  an  '  instinct,'  manifesting  itself  in  diverse 
forms,  could  not  be  composed  of  the  fixed  elements  which  Mr. 
Marshall  finds  it  necessary'  to  postulate.  A  general  instinct, 
moreover,  is  really  not  an  '  instinr" '  "     *'■■;  strict  of 

the  word.    It  is  really  a  frame  of  "-he  s 

of  action  appeal  to  us  with  unusii  t 
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Up  to  the  fundamental  objection  that  emotion  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  conduct,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  concomitant 
of  instinctive  activity.  Many  of  the  '  instincts '  tt-hich  Mr. 
Marshall  assumes  will  he  found  to  prcaup|>03c  the  influence  of 
emotion.  That  the  latter  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  mere  con- 
comitani  of  action,  becomes  more  evident  when  we  observe  that 
even  when  the  appropriate  activity  is  inhibited  the  emotion  still 
remains.  I'ity  and  hate,  for  instance,  are  frequently  present 
where  there  is  no  activity  with  which  they  could  be  'correlated.' 
This  is  intelligible  if  these  states  arc  conditions  of  action,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  if  they  are  the  mere  accom* 
paniments  of  particular  activities.  We  may  note,  in  conclusion, 
the  objection  urged  by  Professor  iJaldwin  that  on  this  theory 
vivid  consciousness  is  associated  with  habitual  actions.'  Mr. 
Marshall,  in  replying  to  this,  asserts  that  emotions  arc  in  their 
very  nalurc  dependent  on  irrcgidarity  of  recurrence  and  forci- 
hlencss  of  reaction,  and  are  thus  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  habit  implies  diminution  of  consciousness.'  But  whether 
the  Anotional  reaction  be  forcible  or  not,  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Dislike  and  anxiety  arc  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  intense  activity,  and  in  the  case  of  an  inert  individual  a 
large  amount  of  pity  may  coexist  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
exertion.  In  regard  to  the  other  point,  we  may  say  that,  once 
the  cues  on  which  habit  depends  are  fixed,  it  docs  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference  whether  the  activity  be  of  rej^utar  or 
irregular  occurrence. 

4.  The  Herbariians  seem  to  identifyemolion  with  meredisturb- 
ance  and  excitement,^  and  writers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  tend 
to  adopt  the  same  position.  Thus  Professor  James  tells  us  that 
he  "  took  for  granted,  without  discussion,  that  the  word  'emo- 
tion* meant  the  rank  feeling  of  excitement,  and  that  the  special 
emotions  were  names  of  special  feelings  of  excitement,  and  not 
of  mild  feelings  that  might  remain  when  the  excitement  was 
removed."*     It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  whether 

'  Piy,k.  Rtv^  iS94,  p.  619.  •  Mimd,  1895.  pp.  \^-y 

*  Walti.  Lthr^mtk  dtr  FiytHolvgit.  pp.  47S-9 ;  Nahlowrity.  Oil  GtfUkldtbtn. 
pp.  m  S-:  Volkmonn,  LrkriutA  Jtr  PiyeMagit,  ij,  p.  ]8^ 

•  Ptjth.  Rev..  1894.  p.  jaj. 
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excitement  is  an  essentuil  attribute  of  emotion.  This  question 
is  not  a  mere  verbal  one,  for  it  does  not  concern  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  a  name.  The  term  ■emotion"  has  already  been 
applied  to  certain  mental  states,  and  it  Is  a  question  of  fact  to 
dcterroinc  whether  these  consist  essentially  of  commotion  or 
excitement. 

Excitement  appears  whenever  the  mental  equipoise  is  seri- 
ously disturbed.  In  such  circumstances  voluntary  attention 
becomes  difficult  or  impossible,  the  ideational  train  is  affected, 
and  ill-directed  or  random  movements  take  the  place  of  coordi- 
nated activities.  The  ordered  whole  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
parts  assert  their  independence.  In  a  sense,  there  is  excite- 
ment when  the  stimulus  is  strong  enough  to  heighten  general 
activity  without  bringing  discoordination  in  its  train.  No  one. 
however,  would  identify  emotion  with  excitement  of  this  sort. 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  adopt  the  narrower  definition  of  the 
term.  Any  excessive  stimulus,  especially  if  sudden,  tends  to 
destroy  the  mental  equilibrium,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  reduce  the  psychical  system  to  its  component  parts.  Mental 
excitement  is  thus  conditioned  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
organic  perturbation  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  'emo- 
tional expression."  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that,  although  the 
stimulating  power  of  the  situation  affects  mind  and  body  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  commotion  is  not  always  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  physical  disturbance  is  practically  uncon- 
trollable, while  the  psychical  excitement  can  to  a  certain  extent 
be  repressed,  and  at  times  may  be  totally  inhibited.  Hence 
the  former  may  be  strong  while  the  latter  is  weak. 

We  can  understand,  therefore,  why  excitement  should  accom- 
pany great  fear,  sudden  anger,  and  intense  joy.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  emotion  in 
general.  Fear  may  act  simply  as  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
normal  activities  which  the  circumstances  evoke.  Hate  may 
be  very  intense,  while  the  general  mental  condition  is  free  from 
excitement.  This  species  of  hate  may  be  the  most  deadly,  fo 
the  absence  of  commotion  renders  possible  the  highest  cone* 
trntion  of  which  the  feeling  is  capable.     A  person  can 
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apparently  'cold -blooded,'  and  yet  have  the  strongest  emotions. 
Certain  emotions,  moreover,  arc,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
habitually  dissociated  from  all  excitement.  Contempt,  for 
instance,  implies  that  a  certain  individual  may  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded; hence,  when  il  is  free  from  all  admixture  with  anger, 
it  may  be  strong  and  yet  coexist  with  absolute  mental  serenity. 
Further,  when  excitement  reaches  a  certain  pitch  it  tends  to 
weaken  the  emotion,  and  when  it  gets  beyond  aU  bounds  emo- 
tion tends  to  disappear.  In  such  cases  there  is  much  commoticn, 
but  tittle  or  no  emotion.  Rage  may  thus  pass  into  sheer  psy- 
chical turmoil,  and  in  extreme  terror  there  would  be  much 
more  real  fear  if  coherent  intellectual  activity  were  possible. 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  emotion  is  not  the  only  state 
which  is  accompanied  by  excitement.  Pure  pleasure-pain,  when 
excessive,  has  this  concomitant  also. 

Excitement  is  thus  a  merely  accidental  concomitant  of  the 
states  we  call  emotions.  It  depends  mainly  on  the  relation 
between  strength  of  stimulus  and  the  stimulus-capacity  of  the 
individual.  If  we  regard  it  as  an  essential  attribute,  and  use  it 
as  a  criterion,  we  must  make  the  most  arbitrary  distinctions, 
Wc  must  separate  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  forms  of  the 
same  emotion,  and  distinguish  between  strong  feelings  accom- 
panied by  commotion  and  the  same  feelings  equally  strong  but 
calm  and  concentrated.  We  must  assert  that  hate,  affection, 
and  admiration  are  only  occasionally  emotions,  though  they 
have  at  all  times  the  same  conditions  and  effects,  and  manifest 
the  same  character. 

The  belief  that  excitement  is  an  essential  clement  in  emotion 
is  responsible  for  many  misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  this 
aspect  of  mind.  The  Jamcs-Lange  theory  loses  much  of  its 
plausibility  when  we  recognize  that  many  mild  feelings  have  the 
essential  attribute  of  emotion,  and  that  an  emotion  may  be 
strong  without  involving  violent  agitation.  The  prejudice  that 
all  emotions  arc  strong  and  that  strength  and  violence  are  the 
same  thing,  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  function  of  emo- 
tion is  commonly  overlooked,  for  excitement  of  course  is  simply 
disturbance  of  co6rdinated  activity.     It  is  evident,  too,  that  it 
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is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  the  true  emotional  guaU  when 
attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  stales  of  excitement.  In 
these  states  emotion  is  hidden  by  the  crowd  of  concomitants, 
and,  in  any  case,  the  commotion  renders  introspection  almost 
impossible. 

J.  One  can  easily  understand  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion 
that  emotion  is  explicable  in  terms  of  picasurc-pain  and  cogni- 
tion. As  emotion  is  a  subjective  state,  it  is  naturally  confused 
with  picas uTC-pain,  especially  when  the  ambiguous  term  'feel- 
ing' is  used;  and  when  it  is  observed  that  the  former  has  an 
objective  reference  which  the  latter  lacks,  the  cognitive  clement 
is  added  to  account  for  this  fact.  The  objective  reference  is 
regarded  as  belonging  lo  the  prcscntativc  factor.*  The  theory 
appears  with  many  variations,  but  we  shall  consider  it  mainly 
in  its  general  form. 

This  position  must  imply  either  that  the  mere  co-presence  of 
the  elements  is  all  that  is  necessary,  or  that  some  process 
of  blending  or  fusion  comes  into  play.  But  the  mere  coexist- 
ence of  pleasure-pain  and  cognilion  is  not  emotion.  Plcasure- 
pain  has  no  outward  reference  at  alt,  and  the  objective  reference 
of  cognition  is  <liffercnt  from  that  of  emotion.  A  cognitive 
state  refers  beyond  itself  in  the  sense  that  it  reports  the  nature 
and  existence  of  something;  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  outward  reference  which  is  characteristic  of  attention  and 
reaction  in  general.  In  emotion,  therefore,  there  is  something 
which  the  mere  co-presence  of  cognition  and  pleasure-pain  can- 
not explain.  And  if  some  process  of  blending  or  fusion  be 
invoked,  the  case  is  not  altered.  As  chemical  fusion  cajinot  be 
implied,  it  must  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  constituents  in 
the  total  impression.  This  cannot  be  done,  and  all  that  wc 
know  about  the  conditions  and  effects  of  the  alleged  result  goes 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  unanalyzable  but  also  irreducible. 
Emotion  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  elements  mentioned  any 
more  than  attention  can  be  analytcd  into  pleasure-pain  and 
the  object  attended  to.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
pleasure-pain  is  in  this  case  a  pure  concomitant,  and  cannot 

1  Soil;,  Human  Mind,  i,  p.  65,  note. 
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therefore  be  »  constituent.  The  other  clement  cannot  explain 
objective  reference  if  it  blends  with  anything  else  to  form  the 
emotion.  If  the  object  thus  disappears  in  the  total  impression, 
the  latter  cannol  be  a  feeling  towards  the  ubject.  Objective 
reference  is  essential,  and  for  that  reason  the  cognition  of  the 
object  must  not  blend.  Hence,  even  if  pleasure-pain  could 
act  as  a  constituent,  the  prcsL-ntative  element,  so  far  as  it 
is  idea  or  perception  of  object,  could  not  be  the  other 
factor. 

On  this  ihcor)'  the  differences  between  the  various  emotions 
are  no  less  inexplicable  than  the  genera)  characteristic  of  cmo> 
tion  as  such.  Professor  Sully  maintains  that  "each  of  the 
well-marked  species  of  emotion  has  its  characteristic  group  of 
^physical]  rciactions.  .  .  .  Thus,  as  already  hinted,  fear  is  diCFer- 
cntiatcd  from  other  emotive  states  in  general,  as  well  as 
from  other  varieties  of  disagreeable  feeling,  by  its  peculiar 
organic  resonance,  including  such  familiar  effects  as  that 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  known  as  palpitation,  tremor 
of  musclw,  pallor,  certain  alterations  in  the  secretions,"  '  This 
implies  that  emotions  derive  their  specific  character  fiom  the 
organic  sensations  which  accompany  them.  \Vc  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  bodily  changes  mentioned  by  Sully  are  not  peculiar 
to  fear,  and  that  no  emotion  is  accompanied  by  a  characteristic 
organic  resonance.  The  physical  changes  which  are  definitely 
associated  with  particular  emotions  arc  habitual  actions  which 
give  rise  to  little  organic  sensation.  Moreover,  no  appreciable 
organic  perturbation  in  ubiMjrvablc  in  the  case  of  the  weaker 
emotional  states.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  facts  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  way. 

Lchmann  seiiks  another  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  a.Hserts 
that  bodily  pain,  fear,  anger,  ha.tc,  etc.,  arc  all  painful  feelings, 
and  the  differences  between  Ihcm  arise  solely  from  the  fact 
that  the  pain  is  in  each  case  bound  up  with  different  ideas. 
Similarly,  the  distinctions  which  exist  between  the  pleasurable 
feelings  —  hope,  aesthetic  enjoyment,  joy,  love,  etc.  —  are  due 
to  the  differences  in  the  ideas  with  which  the  hcdomc  effect  is 

■  Human  SfirtJ,  U,  p.  1S7. 
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connected.*  The  obvious  objection  heru  is  that,  as  the  same 
emotion  may  arise  under  very  different  circumstances,  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  are  supposed  to  arouse  in  us  essentially  the  same 
feelings.  Lehmann  notices  this  diHiculty,  but  bids  us  observe 
(i)  that  the  circumstances  always  have  an  essentially  similar 
character,  (2)  that  the  feeling  has  in  each  case  a  peculiar  stamp 
in  consequence  of  these  variations.*  The  second  remark  is 
not  true  if  ii  is  applied  to  emotion  as  such  apart  from  its 
concomitants  in  the  concrete  state.  The  first  statement,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  undeniably  correct.  The  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  injured,  the  ideas  associativcly  aroused,  etc.,  may 
affect  the  intensity  of  the  emotion,  but  not  its  specific  quality. 
The  fact  that  we  are  injured  is  the  essential  thing.  But  if  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  obviously  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  special  emo- 
tions gain  their  specific  character  from  the  ideas  with  which  they 
are  bound  up.  It  is  the  general  nature  of  the  situation  ur 
object  which  is  effective,  not  the  ideas  in  their  particularity. 
More  accurately,  the  all-important  factor  is  the  rtccgnition  of  the 
nature  of  the  situation  or  object,  for  unless  we  are  aware  o£ 
danger,  injury,  etc.,  the  corresponding  emotions  do  not  appear. 
The  mere  brute  presence  of  certain  facts  does  not  affect  ihe 
emotional  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  view  of  the  circum- 
stances is  equ.nlty  effective  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  Hence 
the  logical  conclusion  from  Lehmann's  statement  is  that  a  par- 
ticular emotion  arises  when  we  regard  the  situation  or  object  in 
a  certain  way.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  tliat  a  cognitive  element 
does  give  character  to  the  special  emotions;  but  it  is  evidently 
a  €ondi(ioH.  and  not  a  constituent.     When  wc  perceive  danger, 

'  t>U  llattpt  4<i  Ge/.,  |>p.  17-18.  Thi*  tiiip1t«»  th«t  the  %-ariou»  emotiaiu  are 
(l)»cinfpi)*hcd  from  on«  another  and  from  pleaiBte-p^n  hy  tnt-ans  or  iha  parcfpts 
and  ideal  with  which  tlicy  w  canncctcd.  }lut,  ial«r  on,  the  author  telb  lu  thai 
noi  only  arc  Drganlcseiuatiaiit  utth  thvti  acconi|ian]rli;g  fccUngiuna  Inteipiil  patu 
of  emotion,  hut  they  maji  bj  themselves  conttiiuie  cRiDiion  (/)j>  Uanft.  dn  G^f., 
p.  1 18)'  It  vcVKf  be  uij;wl  thai  thw«  twu  poiilioii?  ».tv  not  teiUlf  incoiisivtriil,  that 
the  auihof  U  dealing  with  the-  fcrlingi  {GffiihU)  of  hale,  lore,  kM,,  in  Che  one 
liuiat».-e,  and  wiili  thu  coriBsponding  nnotionii  \Affeilf)  in  the  other.  This  distltic- 
tion  caa  ooly  nieut  that  excitement  i»  atn^ni  in  the  one  case  and  pieacnt  in  the 
tiiher.  and  we  have  te«n  that  h  i«  not  le^limale  Co  uK  enttBinent  as  a  Inaia  of 
dlitlncrian.  *  JiiJ..  p.  19. 
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fear  arises ;  and  nothing  e1s«  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  emotion.  TbiB  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  per- 
ception in  question  were  merely  one  element  of  fear  among 
others.  On  the  latter  supposition,  of  course,  fear  could  only  be 
present  when  the  other  constituent  or  constituents  were  in 
existence.  Hence  we  cannot  account  for  the  specific  nature  of 
the  particular  emotions  unless  we  assume  that  the  intellectual 
element  conditions  the  appearance  of  something  different  from 
pleasure-pain  and  from  any  combination  of  the  latter  with 
cognition.  Thus  the  result  of  the  whole  discussion  is  that, 
whether  wc  consider  the  specific  qualities  of  the  different 
emotions  or  the  emotional  quale  as  such,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  emotion  is  not  a  combination  of  pleasurc-pain 
and  cognition. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  criticism  it  seems  necessary  to 
discuss  in  some  detail  the  special  form  of  this  theory  which  is 
adopted  by  Professor  Sully  and  others,  SuUy  defines  emotion 
as  "a  mass  or  aggregate  of  sensuous  and  representative  mate- 
rial having  a  strongly  marked  and  predominant  concomitant  of 
feeling  or  affective  tone." '  This  seems  to  be  in  the  main  the 
position  of  Professor  Bain  and  Mr.  Spencer,  and  probably  rc|)- 
resents  a  common  opinion.  Wc  have  already  pointed  out  the 
dilHculties  involved  in  the  conception  of  emotion  as  a  combina- 
tion of  pleasure-pain  and  cognition,  and  wc  shall  confine  our- 
selves here  as  much  as  possible  to  a  criticism  of  the  contention 
that  emotion  is  a  '  mass.' 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  shown,  no  cognitive 
mass  is  necessary.  Tlie  simple  conception  •  injury  '  is  all  that 
is  indispensable  for  the  appearance  of  anger,  and  the  other 
emotions  are  dependent  on  other  conceptions  equally  non- 
massive.  Moreover,  emotion  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
fixes  attention  on  one  object  and  on  one  class  of  motor  ideas. 
The  individual  who  is  thoroughly  afraid  can  think  only  of  the 
danger  and  the  means  of  escape,  and  in  intense  fear  the  idea  of 
the  fearful  object  may  dominate  consciousness  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.     Plate  and  affection,  when  they  arc  living 

•  Htimaa  AfinJ,  ii,  p.  57. 
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realities  and  not  mere  potentialities,  contract  the  circle  of  con- 
sciousness in  a  similar  way.  When  we  are  brooding  over  an 
injury  our  minds  may  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  ideas,  but 
in  these  circumstances  anger  is  weak  or  merely  potential,  and 
when  it  becomes  real  and  strong  the  crowd  of  ideas  is  summa- 
rily dispersed.  Emotion,  in  short,  is  not  in  its  origin  depend- 
ent on  a  mass  of  ideas  and  sensations,  and  while  it  exists  it  is 
hostile  to  this  mass  in  proportion  to  its  intensity. 

In  the  second  place,  no  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  is  neces- 
sary, since  the  intellectual  condition  is  alone  essential.  Somc< 
times,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  emotion  succeeds  cognition  before  the 
hedonic  element  can  make  itself  felt,  and  in  many  ca.<ies  the 
pleasure-pain  is  so  weak  that  its  presence  is  rather  inferred 
than  felt.  One  may  have  strong  contempt  for  a  worthless  per- 
son merely  because  he  is  worthless.  Probably  there  is  a  sort 
of  aesthetic  pain  in  these  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  a  conscious 
factor  of  any  importance  if  the  emotion  is  strong.  And  if  all 
the  pleasures  and  pains  which  might  possibly  be  aroused  did 
make  themselves  felt,  they  would  conflict,  and  thus  to  some 
extent  neutralize  one  another.  The  causes  of  hate  arc  per  se 
painful,  but  the  sthenic  effect  and  the  thought  of  vengeance 
arc  pleasurable.  Iimotion  cannot  be  com]>ared  in  this  respect 
with  those  states  in  which  everything  seems  gloomy  or  cheer- 
ful according  to  the  dominant  mood.  In  such  cases  only  ideas 
that  involve  a  particular  hedonic  character  tend  to  arise,  and 
sensations  and  perceptions  which  are  accompanied  by  the  oppo- 
site hedonic  effect  arc  thrust  out  of  consciousness  by  force  of 
attention,  or  viewed  in  such  a  way  that  the  feeling-tone  is 
minimized  or  altered.  When  we  are  melancholy  our  minds  are 
filled  with  dismal  thoughts,  and  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the 
world  sccra  '  hollow '  and  '  unreal.'  On  the  other  liand,  in  a 
joyous  mood  we  see  the  best  side  of  everything,  and  slur  over 
the  rest.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  happens  in  •'  -'"'p.  of 
emotion.  That  an  individual  is  smarting  under 
injuries  does  not  diminish  the  satisfaction  and 
experiences  in  planning  schemes  of  revenge,  « 
less  ready  to  entertain  such  thoughts.      And, 
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pointed  out,  there  nccU  be  no  dominant  feeling:  at  all.  Tlie 
hcdonic  elements  maybe  weak  and  comparatively  unimportant; 
hence  a  mood  could  not  be  established,  since  its  first  condition 
is  lacking. 

Even  if  this  mass  of  hcdonic  and  cognitive  material  did  in 
all  instances  exist,  difficulties  would  still  present  themseivcs. 
Kach  emotion  has  a  definite  quality,  and  this  is  inexplicable  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  pleasures, 
pains,  ideas,  sensations,  percepts.  Moreover,  the  mass  is  not 
a  fixed  quantity  in  each  case.  The  ideas  and  perceptions  differ 
with  circumstances,  and  the  organic  sensations  and  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  are  equally  oriable.  The  advocates  of  the 
'  mass '  theory  ought  to  explain  how  it  comes  about  that  we 
apply  the  name  '  hate '  to  a  large  quantity  of  pain,  a  small 
amount  of  pleasure  and  one  set  of  idczis  and  sensations,  white 
we  also  use  the  term  to  designate  a  large  amount  of  pleasure^j 
a  small  amount  of  pain,  and  amtther  set  of  ideas  and  sensations. 
If  they  assert  that  amid  the  diversity  there  is  unity,  they  are 
unquestionably  right ;  but  they  will  find  that  if  fecling-attitudc 
be  left  out  the  unity  in  no  sense  forms  a  mass.  The  elements 
of  cognition  and  pleasurc-pain  which  are  common  to  all  cases 
of  hate  are  very  few  indeed.  If  rt  be  maintained  that  the  hate 
differs  with  the  diversity  of  the  alleged  constituents,  it  must 
be  urged  that  if  this  were  true  the  diversity  would  swamp  the 
unity,  and  there  would  be  very  little  justification  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  common  name  in  the  different  cases. 

The  view  under  discussion  derives  some  plausibility  from  the 
fact  that  emotions,  when  strong,  arc  felt  to  possess  a  character- 
istic which  might  be  termed  '  massiveness.*  They  are  never 
local,  isolated,  or  partial  activities;  they  arc  the  reactions  of  the 
individual  as  such,  ways  in  which  he  is  disposed  towards  some-, 
thing.  Hence,  when  they  arc  prominent  in  consciousness,  they 
arc  felt  as  diftused.  This  massivcness,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  addition  ;  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  emotions  are 
'total '  slates,  reactions  of  the  individual  as  a  whole. 

Wundt's  theory  is  hard  to  classify,  but  it  may  for  convenience 
be  treated  here.     At  this  stage  it  can  l>c  briefly  discussed. 
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According  to  this  writer,  emotion  is  a  complex  state  consisting 
of  a  primary  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  causes  an  inhibi- 
tion or  stimulation  of  ideational  activity,  and  is  in  turn  modified 
by  the  feelings  thus  originated.  Emotion  is  thus  partly  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  primary  feeling  on  ideational  activity, 
and  partly  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  original  feeling.* 
It  is  not  merely  a  strong  pleasure  or  pain,  nor  a  feeling  or 
succession  of  feelings  caused  by  the  ideational  change  ;  it  is 
a  complex  state  composed  of  the  hedonic  and  ideational  ele- 
ments.' Towards  the  close  of  his  exposition,  however,  Wundt 
makes  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  certain  impulses  are 
the  earliest  forms  of  emotion."  This  is  rather  significant,  for 
if  his  original  description  were  correct,  there  would  be  little 
temptation  to  identify  emotion  with  impulse. 

The  first  set  of  statements  really  gives  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  occasionally  precede  the  appearance  of 
emotion.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sudden  shock  which  inhibits 
all  ideational  activity;  sometimes  anger,  hate,  etc.,  do  not  arise 
until  we  brood  over  the  event.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  emotion  is  always  ushered  in  by  a  shock.  The  latter 
is  in  any  case  altogether  irrelevant,  for  it  may  precede  any  emo- 
tion indifferently.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  no  crowd  of  ideas 
is  necessary.  These  alleged  constituents,  therefore,  are  not 
even  invariable  antecedents.  Wc  have  also  pointed  out  that  the 
primary  feeling  is  not  essential.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may 
be  so  weak  that  it  is  barely  perceptible,  and  in  such  cases  the 
intensity  of  the  emotion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  pleasure -pain.  The  secondary  feelings  cannot  always  be 
relied  upon  to  strengthen  the  primary,  for  they  may  conflict 
with  it,  and  thus  neutralize  it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  a  complex  of  elements  loosely 
conjoined  and  the  unitary  character  which  every  emotion,  as 
reaction,  possesses. 

In  reviewing  the  theories  we  have  been  criticising,  we  may 

»/•*(/.  JVW.  vi.  p.  360;   Crtitiitiiige  Jer  f>ky>.  Pty..  1887,  tl,  p.  ^OJ. 
*ifetutitn-  uitJ  TkitrntU  {1S91),  p.  405;  ling.  Tians.,  p.  37c. 
•  JHi.,  pp.  ^21-2 ;  Ein[.  Trail*.,  pp.  386-7. 
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observe  that  emotion  is  not  usually  identified  with  pure  cogni- 
tion, pleasure-pain,  or  conation.  Moat  psychologists  admit, 
tacitly  at  least,  that  it  differs  in  some  respect  from  the  other 
aspects  of  raind.  We  have  tried  to  prove  that  this  difference 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  union  of  non-emotional 
elements.  Pleasure-pain,  organic  sensations,  ideas,  and  per- 
cepts vary  without  affecting  the  essential  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion they  accompany.  A  cognitive  element  must  be  present  ; 
but,  as  it  is  the  only  indispensable  factor,  it  must  he  a  condi- 
tion, and  not  a  constituent.  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  'emo- 
tion '  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  true  differentiating 

lute  has  not  been  emphasized  and  employed  as  a  criterion. 

n  the  true  connotation  of  a  word   is  made  explicit,  the 
jtation  will  generally  take  care  of  itself. 

David  Iroks. 


THE  PRESUPPOSITION   QUESTION  IN    HEGEL'S 

LOGIC. 

PERHAPS  the  objection  most  often  urged  against  Hegel's 
logic  is  that  it  is  not  true  to  its  claim  of  making  no 
prtsuppositions.  Almost  every  critic  of  the  logic  dwells  at 
great  length  upon  the  absurdity  of  such  a  claim  and  upon  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  making  it  good.  For  instance, 
Trendelenburg  says :  "  It  is  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
Hegelian  dialectic,  that  pure  thought,  out  of  its  own  imma- 
nent necessity,  without  presupposition,  begets  and  knows  the 
moments  of  Being."  Then  he  goes  on  to  ask:  '*  Is  there  such 
a  logical  beginning  without  presupposition,  a  beginning  in 
which  thought  has  nothing  but  itself,  and  scorns  all  imagery 
and  perception,  and  thus  dcser\'es  the  name  of  pure  thought  ? " ' 
His  answer  to  the  question  is,  "  No."  For  all  through  Hegel's 
dialectic  there  can  be  detecte<!  the  presence  of  perception  and, 
in  particular,  of  spatial  motion,  as  presuppositions  of  the 
whole  logical  movement  and  as  its  motive  power.  It  is  need- 
less to  quote  from  the  other  critics.     Ab  uno  disee  omtus. 

An  unsuspicious  reader  of  the  above  extract  will  take  for 
granted  that  Hcgcl  really  claims  that  his  logic  is  without  any 
presupposition  ;  and  although  the  passage  admits  of  a  double 
interpretation,  still  the  whole  discussion  following  it  is  without 
any  meaning  unless  it  is  directed  against  the  alleged  preten- 
sion of  a  presuppositionlesE  logic.  But  a  careful  study  of 
Hegel's  logic  shows  that  no  such  pretension  is  made.  On 
the  contrary,  Hegel  expressly  states  that  his  logic  has  a  pre- 
supposition;  and  he  states  it  so  explicitly  that  the  wonder  13 
that  so  many  critics  have  followed  Trendelenburg  and  ignored 
Hegel.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Grtater  Logic,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, and  in  the  body  of  that  work,  in  which  he  devotes  ai 
whole  chapter  to  the  question,  "With  what  must  the  Science 
begin?"  H^el  unambiguously  says  that  his  Logic  prcsup- 
1  Ltpukt  UHUmiikungtn,  3d  ed,  vol.  t,  pp.  ]6,  37. 
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poses  the  result  of  the  PkenomfooUgy  of  the  Spirit.  In  order 
that  such  an  assertion  may  not  appear  unsupported,  I  will 
quote  some  of  the  passages  that  leave  the  matter  no  longer  in 
(ioiibt.  The  passage  in  the  Introduction  runs  thus:  "In  the 
Phtuomenohgy  of  the  Spirit  1  have  exhibited  consciousness  in 
its  progress  from  the  6rst  immediate  opposition  of  itself  and 
its  object,  on  to  absolute  knowledge.  This  course  traverses 
all  the  forms  of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  its  object,  and 
has  as  its  result  the  conception  of  our  science.  This  conception 
needs  no  justification  here,  — apart  from  the  fact  that  it  comes 
out  as  the  final  result  in  the  Logic  itself,  —  it  needs  no  justifi- 
cation here,  because  it  got  its  justification  there  "  (in  the  Phc' 
Homenotogy).  "And  it  is  capable  of  no  other  justification  than 
just  this  production  of  it  by  consciousness,  all  whose  own 
peculiar  forma  arc  resolved  into  this  conception  as  their  truth. 
,  ,  .  This  conception  of  the  pure  science  and  the  deduction  of 
it  arc  presupposed  in  this  present  treatise,  in  so  far  as  the  Phc' 
nomenohgy  of  the  Spirit  is  nothing  else  hut  such  a  deduction  of 
it."  '  Again,  in  his  discussion  of  the  tjuestion,  "  With  what 
must  the  Science  begin  ? "  he  says:  "  The  beginning  is  logical, 
in  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  clement  of  free,  independent 
thought,  in  pure  knowledge.  It  is  mediatcii  therefore  by  the 
fact  thai  pure  knowledge  is  the  last  absolute  truth  of  conscious- 
ness. It  has  been  remarked  in  the  Introduction  that  the  Phc' 
nomeuology  of  the  Spirit  is  the  science  of  consciousness,  the 
exhibition  of  the  fact  that  consciousness  has  the  conception  of 
our  science,  that  is.  of  pure  knowledge,  as  its  result.  To  this 
extent,  then,  the  lo^ic  has  the  science  of  the  Phenomenal 
Spirit  as  its  presuppo.siiion  ;  for  that  science  contains  and  dis- 
plays the  necessity,  and  hence  the  proof  of  the  truth,  of  the 
standpoint  of  pure  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which 
that  standpoint  is  reached." '  In  two  or  three  sentences  he 
characterizes    the    starting-point    and    the    movement    of   the 

'  I>  3<>  33  (3J-3S)'  T  QBc  tti«  tS4i  tunc  of  (he  saoond  coition  of  th«  t!*i^t/r 
L»gk  i  but  give  the  pAgiiie  of  the  issue  of  1835-4  '"  parNthc»iN.  It  should  lie 
remembered  ihal  tlie  6rei  volume  of  ih«  second  wUdon  waa  carefully  tavb*d  b^ 
iu  author  iu*t  before  bit  dektli. 

•  I.  S7  (Ci).   1 
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PheHcmenolagy,  and  then  proctfCils:  "  In  that  treatise,  immedt-  j-y 
ate  consciousDess  is  also  the  first  and  immediate  fact  in  the 
science  ;  in  the  Lagic,  however,  that  is  the  presupposition, 
which  had  proved  to  be  the  result  of  that  former  study,  viz., 
the  Idea  as  pure  knowledge."  '  Again  :  "  Here  Being  is  the 
initial  category  {das  AnfaHgende),  exhibited  as  arising  by 
mediation,  a  jnL'diation  that  at  the  same  time  cancels  itself; 
and  there  is  present  the  presupposition  of  pure  knowledge,  as 
the  result  of  finite  knowledge  or  consciousness,"^ 

These  passages  could  not  be  clearer  or  more  decisive  as  to 
Hegel's  meaning.  The  prL-supposition  of  Ihe  Logic  is  the 
Pkencmtnohgy,  and  the  presupposition  of  the  Phetwmcnology 
is  immediate,  sensuous  consciousness.  Hegel's  thought,  then, 
is  this:  If  sensuous  consciousness  is  an  unquestionable  point 
of  departure,  —  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is, — then  it  can 
be  shown  conclusively  that  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge is  attainable  from  this  starting-point.  And  if  this  pi>int 
of  view  of  absolute  knowledge  is  a  legitimate  point  of  view, 
then  a  logic  such  as  be  proceeds  to  develop  is  a  legitimate 
science  ;  for  the  subject-matter  of  such  a  science  rises  objec- 
tively before  the  view  of  one  who  reaches  that  eminence. 

We  have  now  arrived  al  the  point  where  wc  can  see  ■what 
reply  Hegel  would  make  to  the  charge  that  concrete  experi- 
ence furnishes  him  with  the  motive  power  for  his  logical 
machinery.  He  would  say  that  Absolute  Idealism,  and  logic 
as  a  science  in  the  system  of  Absolute  Idealism,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  teach  that  man  can  think  in  complete  and  utter  isola- 
tion from  sensuous  experience.  If  man  could  and  did  80 
think,  such  thought  would  not  be  the  pure  absolute  thought 
that  logic  demands;  but  it  would  be  a  falsely  infinite,  abstract 
thought,  which  could  not  be  absolute  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  has  beyond  it,  and  therefore  limiting  it,  an  experience  in 
which  sense  plays  a  part.  The  progress  in  the  PhtRomcnotogy 
from  sensuous  consciousne.<!s  to  absolute  knowledge  does  not 
consist  in  "  shuffling  off  the  mortal  coil  "  of  sense,  but  in  mak- 
ing "  the  mortal  put  on  immortality,"  —  to  speak  plainly,  it  eon-  j 
'  1.  i7.  i8  (6*)-  '  I.  S8.  S9  (63). 
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sists  in  showing  that  the  sense  element  in  consciousness  is  not 
an  independent  ingredient  that  may  as  well  stand  outside  of 
knowledge  as  within  it;  but  that  this  sense  element  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  a  moment  in  absolute  knowledge,  included  essen* 
tially  in  absolute  knowledge  and  not  in  any  ultimate  opposition 
to  it. 

Many  passages  could  be  quoted  from  the  Logic  to  show  that 
the  thought  that  logic  deals  with  is  not  abstract  thought  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  'abstract ' ;  it  is  not  an  element 
in  experience  merely  coHrdinaU  with  sense,  and  furnishing  the 
form  to  experience  while  sense  furnishes  the  matter.  In  a 
passage  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  Hegel  discusses 
the  ordinary  view  taken  of  the  function  of  thought,  and  repu- 
Wi  diatcs  it.  "The  indispensable  basis,  the  Conception,  the  Uni* 
versal.  which  is  thought  itself  in  so  far  as  we  can  abstract  only 
from  image-presentation  {Vorslelhing)  in  the  word  thought,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  only  an  indifferent  form,  which  rests  indif- 
ferently on  a  content.  But  these  thoughts  of  all  natural  and 
spiritual  things,  which  thoughts  are  themselves  the  substantiaJ 
content,  aru  such  a  content  as  contains  multiple  dctcitnina- 
tions,  and  has  in  it  also  the  distinction  of  a  soul  and  a  body,  of 
conception  and  a  relative  reality.  The  deeper  b.isis  is  the 
true  Soul  {du'  Seete  fiir  sich),  the  pure  Conception,  which  is 
the  innermost  principle  of  all  objects,  their  simple  life-pulse, 
as  well  as  the  lifc-puIsc  of  subjective  thought."'  This  pas- 
sage is  so  very  important  in  helping  to  orient  one  in  Hegel's 
philosophy,  and  therefore  in  Hegel's  Lo^c.  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  permissible  to  dwell  upon  it  further.  And  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of  it,  it  will  be  well  to  contrast  the 
view  expressed  in  it  with  the  view  of  thought  held  by  Lotze, 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  and  by  almost  every  one  else,  and  made 
the  basis  by  Mr.  McTaggart '  for  an  attempted  justification  of 
Hegel.  This  ordinary  view  finds  expression  in  such  language 
as  this:  "Thought  is  everywhere  but  a  mediating  activity 
moving  hither  and  thither,  bringing  into  connection  the  origi- 
nal intuitions  of  external  and  internal  perception,  which  are 
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predetermined  by  fundamental  ideas  and  laws  the  origin  o{ 
which  cannot  be  shown ;  it  develops  special  and  properly  logi- 
cal forms,  peculiar  to  itself,  only  in  the  effort  to  apply  the  idea 
of  truth  (which  it  finds  in  us)  to  the  scattered  multiplicity  of 
^erteptioiis,  and  of  the  conscijuenccs  developed  from  them. 
Hence  nothing  seems  less  justifiable  than  the  assertion  that 
this  Thinking  is  identical  with  Being,  and  that  Being  can  be 
resolved  into  it  without  leaving  any  residuum;  on  the  contrary, 
everywhere  in  the  flux  of  thought  there  remain  quite  insoliible 
those  individual  nuclei  which  represent  the  several  aspects  of 
that  important  content  which  wc  designate  by  the  name  of 
Being."  ^  This  view  finds  more  trenchant  expression  in  such 
sentences  as  these:  "Thought,  in  its  actual  processes  and 
results,  cannot  transcend  the  dualism  of  the  'that'  and  the 
'  what.'  "  "  Truth  and  thought  arc  not  the  thing  itself,  but  are 
of  it  and  about  it."  "  Vox  I  do  not  deny  that  reality  is  an 
object  of  thought;  I  deny  that  it  is  barely  and  merely  so.  If 
you  rest  here  on  a  distinction  between  thought  and  its  object, 
that  opens  a  further  question  to  which  I  shall  return.  But  if 
you  admit  that  in  asserting  reality  to  fall  within  thought,  you 
meant  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  beyond  what  is  made 
thought's  object,  your  position  is  untenable."'  These  state- 
ments form  an  excellent  contrast  against  which  Hegel's  doc- 
trine can  be  easily  understood.  Thought  as  only  a  mediating 
activity,  thought  as  rxclu&ive  of  thing,  these  two  complemen- 
tary conceptions  are  emphasized  by  the  logical  dualists  I  have 
just  quoted.  Thought  as  not  merely  a  mediating  activity, 
thought  as  ;>clusive  of  thing,  are  the  conceptions  emphasized 

'  Lotse.  .Vwrmi<rjHM,  p.  354  o(  th«  seccnii  volume  ul  tlic  English  InmalBtion. 
I  have  quolid  the  pauajfc  Mr.  McTaKitail  r)aotcii,  but  il  could  ntily  b«  panlleM 
by  nuniMtKis  puugea  fiom  L.«ii«'a  Legit. 

*  F.  II.  Bradlc^'a  Af^ranfe  and  Iteality,  pp.  16S.  169,  Sec  the  whole  chap- 
ter, where,  although  hv  a<luiiu  that  tbU  dualiim  U  not  absuhim  uid  must  be 
tnn.iic«nd«cl,  h-c  mainlnint  that  tuch  lianftrendcnct  U  not  wilhin  lh«  pcirer  rA 
thought.  The  U.st  neiilm(r«  quoted  ftbare  u  initn|;uous,  and  il  »cctnx  10  itic  that 
Mr.  Biadlof  nukts  out  tli«  untenabRJty  of  his  opponent's  position  by  taking 
advanliij;;c  af  thii  ambiKuitv.  If  by  '  vchat  u  made  thoutjtit's  object '  is  meant 
what  in  time  hu  already  been  so  made,  then  tniiil  /juaiitt^.  If  not.  the  iintea^ 
biUty  of  ili«  adversary's  pcMitlon  is  not  so  euHy  proved. 
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by  Hegel  as  requisite  to  the  intelligent  and  truly  profitable 
reading  of  his  Logic.  He  devotes  four  pages  of  his  Preface  to 
the  discussion  and  refutation  of  the  view  that  thought  and 
thing  stand  against  each  other  in  a  dualistic  relation  which 
thought  cannot  transcend.  Hegel's  view  of  thought  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  term,  so  often  misunderstood,  but  a  term 
that  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  rescue  from  such  a  fate. 
Hegel's  thought  is  bcffr^i/i-mies  Dcnken.^  Wc  English-speak- 
ing people,  in  borrowing  our  words  'conceive,*  'concept/ 
'conception,'  from  a  dead  language,  have  lost  the  striking 
imagery  that  could  have  been  called  up  in  a  Roman  mind  by 
these  words.  The  Germans  are  more  fortunate  in  having  a 
native  word,  which,  though  the  metaphor  in  it  has  faded,  still 
has  cognates  that  can  revive  the  metaphor.  Begreifcndes 
Dfnken  is  grasping,  clutching  thought,  thought  that  grips  its 
object  as  its  own  inalienable  possession,  I'crhaps  wc  might 
translate  das  begreifemU  Denken,  by  the  phrase  'object-appro- 
priating thought';  for  the  logical  relation  of  such  thought  to 
its  object  IB  analogous  to  the  legal  relation  of  the  master  to  the 
slave;  the  slave  bad  no  independent  status;  he  stood  only 
in  his  master,  who  engulfed  him.  Hcgcl  also  calls  thought 
objedives  Denken,  inasmuch  as  it  transcends  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object.  "  Pure  science,  accordingly,  pre- 
supposes emancipation  from  the  opposition  of  consciousness. 
It  contains  tliought  in  so  far  as  it  is  just  as  tmuk  th<  object- 
matter  in  itself,  or  the  object-matter  in  itself  in  so  far  as  it  is 
Just  as  much  pure  thought.  As  Science,  the  truth  is  the  pure 
self-developing  self -consciousness,  and  has  the  form  of  self,  in 
that  the  absolute  is  known  conception,  but  the  conception  as  suck 
is  ike  absolute.  This  objective  thought,  then,  is  the  content 
of  pure  Science."  *  Again,  in  another  place,  a  few  lines  lower, 
what  he  says  seems  to  have  Mr.  Bradley  prophetically  in  mind, 
for  there  wc  read:  "In  Logic  wc  do  not  have  to  do  with 
thought  about  something  that  lies  independently  outside  of 
thought  and  is  the  basis  of  that  thought."*  Again,  compare 
with  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Lotze,  this  passage 
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from  Hegel:  "Logic  is  accordingly  determined  as  the  science 
of  pure  thought,  and  has  as  its  principle  pure  knowledge,  the 
unity  which  is  not  abstract  but  concrete  and  living,  because 
in  it  the  opposition  for  consciousness  of  a  subjectively  indepen- 
dent being  and  of  a  second  such  being,  an  object,  is  known  3^ 
transcended,  and  Being  of  itself  is  known  as  pure  Conception, 
and  pure  Conception  as  true  Being."  '  Once  more;  "  Logic  is  r 
the  pnn  Sciettce,  that  is,  pure  knowledge  in  the  whole  compass  T/ 
of  its  development.  This  idea  [of  pure  knowledge],  however, 
has  defined  itself  in  that  result  [i.e.,  of  the  P/icH&meHoiogy'\ 
to  be  certainty  become  truth,  certainty  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  longer  stands  with  its  object  over  against  it;  it  has  taken  its 
object  into  itself,  knows  its  object  as  its  own  very  self.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  transcended  the  knowledge  of  itself  as 
of  something  that  stands  over  against  the  objective  and  is  its 
denial;  thought  has  rid  itself  of  this  subjectivity  and  is  a  unity 
with  its  riddance."' 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary,  in  quoting  these  passages 
in  justification  of  my  interpretation  of  Hegel's  meaning,  to 
pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  were  it  not  that  the  most  recent  critic 
and  defender  of  Hegel  gives  it  out  as  probably',  if  not  certainly, 
Hegel's  view,  that  the  'datum"  as  he  calls  it,  is  not  identical 
with  thought. 

Having  thus  shown  what  Hegel's  attitude  was  towards  the 
relation  of  thougbt  to  its  objects,  objects  of  sensuous  cxperi* 
encc  among  others,  I  can  now  return  to  the  charge  which  I 
began  to  discuss  above,'  the  charge  that  Hegel  surreptitiously 
makes  use  of  sensuous  experience  and  its  living,  moving 
reality,  in  order  to  get  life  and  movement  into  his  pure 
thougbt.  According  to  Hegel's  view,  such  a  charge  would  be 
preposterous  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  living, 
moving  reality  of  nature  has  no  independence;  it  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  thought.  It  is  only  in  thought 
that  nature  "lives  and  moves  and  has  tts  being."  In  the 
Preface  to  the  first  edition,  Hegel  says:  "The  development  of., 
all  natural  and  spiritual  life  rests  on  the  nature  of  the  pure 
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essences  alone,  thai  constitute  the  content  of  Logic."'  In 
another  place,  be  says  that  the  immanent  negativity  which  is 
the  principle  of  the  logical  movement  is  '•  the  principle  of  ail 
natural  and  spiritual  life,"  '  The  question  with  Hegel,  as  with 
Kant,  is  not  whether  nature,  external  or  internal,  physical  or 
psychical,  is  one  vast  system  of  forces  and  of  life;  but  the 
question  is  whetue  comes  that  life.  Docs  it  belong  to  nature 
as  an  indcpemleni  kingdom,  or  is  the  kingdom  thought's  own  * 
And  as  Kant  answered  this  question  by  rccogniEing  the  con- 
stitutional sovereignty  of  thought  in  the  world  of  sense,  by 
acknowledging  a  power  not  nature's  self,  that  works  in  nature's 
life,  so  Hegel  answered  the  same  question  by  recognizing  the 
same  sovereignty  and  the  same  power  —  but  with  a  differ- 
ence: the  sovereignty  is  absolute.  Trendelenburg,  Haym,  and 
Schmid  might  thus  have  spared  their  pains  in  showing  that 
Hegel  borrowed  from  experience  his  motive  power,  stole  from 
the  heaven  of  sensuous  perception  the  fire  to  make  the  earth 
of  his  logical  categories  warm  Into  the  semblance  of  life.  It 
was  incumbent  upon  them  to  overthrow  the  Critical  Philosophy 
in  its  subordination  of  the  world  of  experience  to  logic. 
before  claiming  tfuch  an  easy  victory  over  the  Absolute  Phi- 
losophy. For  the  very  elements,  which,  according  to  the 
above-named  critics,  Hegel  stole  from  experience  and  !imug- 
gied  into  thought,  had  already  been  shown  by  Kant  to  have 
been  lent  to  experience  by  thought. 

But  the  question  will  be  asked :  Is,  then,  Heget's  logic 
after  all  not  a  science  of  abstract  thought .'  Docs  not  Hegel 
himself  define  logic  as  "the  science  of  the  pure  idea  in  the 
abstract  element  of  thought "  ?  Two  answers  can  be  given 
to  these  questions,  varying  according  to  what  is  meant 
by  'abstract"  and  by  'pure.'  If  by  'abstract  thought'  and 
'  pure  thought '  is  meant  thought  thinking  away  with  nothing 
to  think,  somewhat  like  Browning's  "roses  embowering  with 
naught  they  embower,"  there  is  one  answer,  a  categorical 
••  No."  But  if  by  abstraction  is  meant  abstraction  from  tkt 
abstraction  of  ordinary  consciousness  which  sets  sense  over 
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against  thought,  abstraction  from  sensf  as  an  absolute  other  to 
thought,  then  there  is  another  answer:  "  Logic  is  abstract." 
And  if  by  ■  pure '  is  meant  refined  from  the  common-^ense 
error  that  thought  must  mix  itself  with  an  external  matter 
before  it  can  do  execution  upon  it,  then  logical  thought  is 
pure.  In  saying  all  this  I  am  not  resorting  to  subtleties  of 
rhetoric  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  exigencies  of  inevitable 
exegesis.  I  am  merely  reading  Hegel's  definition  of  logic  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  in  the  light  of  a  prolonged  explanation  of 
its  subject-matter  in  the  Greater  Li^gic  which  some,  who  glibly 
quote  the  Encyclopaedia,  have  not  done  him  the  honor  to  read 
and  study. 

If  the  reader  will  open  the  Greater  Logic  on  page  58  {62), 
he  will  find  these  words :  "  Pure  Icnowledge,  ojAflwinf  roww/i-X". 
dated  into  this  unity  ("of  the  subjective  and  the  objective]  has 
sublatcd  all  reference  to  another  and  to  mediation;  it  is  the; 
dislinctiontess."  This  is  the  way  in  which  logic  comes  by  its 
abstract  character;  Jt  is  not  by  refusing  to  transcend  the  dis- 
ttnction  between  thought  and  its  object  and  thus  maintaining 
itself  in  the  sphere  of  the  very  different  ab.itraction  of  finite 
consciousness;  but  it  is  by  transcending  that  distinction. 

But  along  with  this  transcending  of  the  distinction  that 
belongs  to  ordinary  consciousness,  there  comes  another  feature 
that  to  ordinary  consciousness  appears  as  an  abstraction, 
namely,  the  failure  to  notice  the  sensuous  nature  of  the  object, 
in  so  far  as  it  i.s  merely  sensuous.  Of  course,  in.  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  an  abject  is  merely  sensuous,  it  is  abstract;  so 
abstract  that  it  has  no  reality  at  all.  Red,  as  it  is  to  men 
sense,  unrelated  by  thought  to  other  colors  or  to  any  other  sen- 
sation, is  something  that  only  the  fertile  imagination  of  such 
men  as  John  Stuart  Mill  can  conceive.  Red,  as  wc  know  it, 
gets  its  distinctive  character  from  the  relations  in  which  it 
stands,  and  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  are  logical  rela- 
tions. This  is,  of  course,  the  same  old  story  that  Professor 
T.  H.  Green  told  so  often,  but  it  bears  repeating  "because 
it  so  true,"  and  because  not  every  one  has  come  to  recogniw 
its  truth.     Now  as  these  relations  arc  logical,  logic  has  not 
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only  the  right,  but  also  ihc  duty,  to  consid<;r  what  are  gener- 
ally called  sonsuous  objects  and  all  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand;  only  it  must  not  consider  such  objects  as  merely  aflec' 
tions  of  sense,  unelaboratcd  by  thought.  Pure  thought,  as 
logic  deals  with  it,  is,  therefore,  thought  that  refuses  to  take 
into  account  the  ai&i/nic//)' sensuous  nature  of  things;  and,  if 
you  wish  it,  is  iibstract  in  so  refusing  to  do.  But  such  an 
abstraction  from  an  abstraction  is  a  concrete  view  as  well  as 
an  abstraction,  just  as  a  negation  of  a  negation  is  an  affirma- 
tion as  well  as  a  negation. 

That  this,  again,  is  Ilcgcl's  view  and  not  my  own  subjective 
intt-Tpretntion,  wilt  appear  upon  reading  a  passage  in  that  much 
neglected  Introduction  to  the  Greater  Logic,  where  Hegel  has 
expressed  himself  so  clearly  that  I  must  be  permitted  to  quote 
the  passage  quite  at  large,  fn  it  the  reader  will  notice  that 
Hcgcl.  while  recognizing  the  abstractncss  of  logic  and  of 
logical  thought  from  one  point  of  view,  maintains  that  from  a 
higher  point  of  view  they  are  concrete.  ■'  Thus  whoever 
approaches  the  science  finds  in  logic,  at  first,  an  isolated  sys- 
tem of  abstractions,  which  is  restricted  to  itself  and  does  not 
reach  over  the  other  knowledges  and  sciences.  Rather,  con- 
trasted with  the  riches  nf  the  prescntative  consciousness  of  the 
world  ( \Vellvorsltlin/t^}.  with  the  content  of  the  other  sciences, 
which  appears  so  real,  and  above  all,  with  the  promise  of  the 
absolute  science  to  unveil  the  essence  of  these  riches,  the  inM^r 
nature  of  spirit  and  of  the  world,  in  a  word,  to  unveil  the  tnUU, 
this  science,  in  its  abstract  form,  in  the  colorless,  cold  simplicity 
of  its  pure  categories,  has  the  appearance  of  doing  anything 
rather  than  of  keeping  its  promise,  and  of  standing  empty- 
handed  in  the  presence  of  these  riches.  The  first  acquaintance 
with  logic  restricts  its  significance  to  itself.  Its  content 
passes  only  for  an  isolated  occupation  with  the  categories, 
^5^;V<rJ' which  the  other  scientific  occupations  have  an  impor- 
tant matter  and  content  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  logic 
mu.4t  indeed  be  learned  as  something  that  one  docs  well  enough 
to  understand  and  get  an  insight  into;  but  something  in  which 
compass,  depth,  and  further  significance  are  at  the  beginning 
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lacking.  It  is  only  wilh  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  othcr-Z-^' 
sciences,  that,  for  the  subjective  spirit,  the  logical  is  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  universal ;  not  a  universal  that  is  only  abstract,  but 
one  that  cnmprchendR  within  itself  tht!  riches  of  the  particular. 
.  .  .  Now,  although  in  the  beginning  of  this  study,  the  logical 
is  not  present  to  the  spirit  in  this  conscious  power,  still  by  this 
study  the  spirit  receives  into  itscU  the  power  that  leads  tt  into 
all  iruth.  The  system  of  logic  is  the  realm  of  shadows,  the 
world  of  simple  essences,  freed  from  all  sensuous  concretcnesg. 
The  study  of  this  science,  abode  and  work  in  this  realm  of 
shadows,  is  the  absolute  culture  and  discipline  of  conscious- 
ness. Therein  is  plied  an  occupation  remote  from  sensuous 
perceptions  and  aims,  from  feelings,  from  the  merely  make- 
bclicvc  world  of  ordinary  consciousness.  Considered  on  its 
negative  side,  this  occupation  consists  in  keeping  aloof  from 
the  contingency  of  sophistic  thought  and  from  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  letting  this,  that,  or  the  other  reason  strike  and  pre- 
vail. By  such  study,  however,  thought  wins  self-reliance  and 
independence.  It  becomes  at  home  in  the  abstract  and  in 
procedure  by  conceptions  without  sensuous  substmta;  it  be- 
comes the  unconscious  power  of  taking  up  the  alien  manifold 
of  the  knowledges  and  sciences  into  the  form  of  reason,  of 
conceiving  and  keeping  them  in  their  essentiality,  of  stripping 
off  the  external,  and,  in  this  way,  of  extracting  from  them 
what  is  logical.  To  say  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  it3-7i 
becomes  the  power  of  filling  the  abstract  groundwork  of  the 
logical,  previously  acquired  by  the  study  of  logic,  wilh  the 
content  of  all  truth,  and  of  giving  it  the  value  of  a  universal 
which  no  longer  stands  as  a  particular  by  the  side  of  another 
particular,  but  reaches  over  this  other  particular  and  is  its 
essence,  the  absolutely  true."  ' 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  reply  to  the 
other  criticism  of  Trendelenburg,  that  "  tnotiou  is  without  more 
ado  presupposed  by  the  dialectic,  which  is  to  presuppose  noth- 
ing." What  moves,  of  course,  has  a  sensuous  aspect,  but  the 
efforts  of  modem  experimental  psychology  have  not  yet  suc- 
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cccded  in  discovering  a  sense  of  motion  {pate  Professor  James), 
any  more  than  in  discovering  a  sense  of  time  or  of  space. 
And  one  might  very  wcM  risk  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  on 
the  prediction  thai  such  a  discovery  will  never  be  made. 
Motion  involves  a  synthesis,  and  the  synthetic  as  synthetic 
can  never  be  apprehended  by  mere  sense.  Kant's  results  on 
this  point  arc  likely  to  remain  unshaken,  and  are  available  (or 
us  here,  even  though  Kant  himself  did  not  apply  them  to  the 
explanation  of  motion.  Motion  is  a  schematized  category; 
and  Kant  would  have  classed  it  as  such  if  only  he  had  taken  a 
wider  view  of  the  pure  categories  and  had  included  Becoming 
among  thcni.  But  the  motion  in  Hegel's  Logic,  which  has 
been  the  stone  of  stumbling  and  the  rock  of  offence  to  bis 
critics,  is  a  category  not  even  sckemaiised.  In  spile  of  Tren- 
delenburg's failure  to  find  in  Hegel  any  intimation  that  motion 
in  logic  is  something  different  from  motion  in  external  nature, 
Hegel  expressly  repudiates  any  admixture  of  time  in  his  logi- 
cal Recnming,  which  he  calls  the  motion  of  Being  and  Naught 
into  each  other.  He  objects  to  the  popular  proverbs  that 
identify  Being  and  Naught,  on  the  ground  that  this  identifica- 
tion is  not  made  in  the  pure  element  of  thought,  but  has  its 
medium  in  time.*  In  this  case,  however,  a  word  to  the  wise 
was  not  sufficient;  and  Trendelenburg  and  many  after  him 
have  filled  up  their  pages  with  the  charge  that  in  motion  a 
false  brother  has  been  brought  in  unawares  to  spy  out  ibc 
liberty  that  the  categories  should  have  in  the  world  of  thought 
—  to  whom  the  critics  will  give  place,  no,  not  for  an  hour  ! 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  critics  themselves  who  have  brought 
in  physical  motion  through  their  failure  to  read  Ilcgcl  carefully. 
He  states  that  he  prefers  the  word  'becoming'  to  the  word 
•transition  '  (Vcbergehtn),  because  in  the  latter  there  is  an  im- 
plication that  the  urminns  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad  qwm 
are  externa]  to  each  other,  and  the  movement  is  represented  as 
taking  place  bei7V(en  these  fixed  points.*  If  this  fixity  and 
mutual  externality  of  points  between  which  motion  takes  place 

*  I,  75  (So),  "  Scya  und  Nichu  wciden  in  der  Zeit  anMiaandsi  geWten." 
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is  not  the  characteristic  of  natural  motion,  it  would  be  hard  to 
characterize  it.  And  if  the  absence  of  this  characteristic  does 
not  plainly  indicate  a  motion  that  is  not  natural,  it  is  for  the 
critics  to  adduce  n  single  instance  of  natural  motion  that  is  not 
thought  of  as  characterized  by  just  this  trait. 

Wliat  Hegel  means  by  '  motion  '  in  the  dialectic  is  the 
timeless  and  spaceless  synthesis  of  oppositcs  in  one  eternal 
thought,  in  which  they  keep  their  distinctness,  but  in  which 
such  a  logical  interplay  of  these  distinctions  prevails,  that  the 
very  essence  of  each  is  seen  to  consist  in  the  character  it  gets 
from  its  organic  relation  to  the  other.  Perhaps  an  illustra- 
tion will  help  us  to  understand  Hegel's  thought,  an  illustration 
taken  from  one  of  the  highest  instances,  in  the  world  of 
nature,  of  that  organic  unity  which,  he  says,*  should  character- 
ize the  system  of  categories.  The  human  hand,  considered  as 
a  thing  in  space,  has  only  a  latent  reference  to  all  other  things 
in  space ;  but  the  thought  of  a  human  hand,  as  a  hand,  is  really 
the  thought  of  the  Xi'kole  human  body,  in  which  the  hand  is 
only  an  element.  Think  the  hand  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  own 
peculiar  nature  and  conception,  and  you  find  that  that  very 
thought  of  the  hand,  which  tries  so  hard  to  be  peculiar,  has 
transcended  its  peculiarity  and  become  the  thought  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  thought  of  the  hand  is  only  a  moment  or 
constitutive  factor.  Now  distinguish  between  the  human  hand 
and  the  human  trunk  in  your  thought,  and  you  will  discover 
that  your  distinction  cannot  widen  into  an  absolute  separation, 
without  the  loss,  to  each  separate  element,  of  its  own  charac- 
ter. To  use  Hegel's  language,  "  in  their  distinction  they 
remain,  each  in  Usctf,  the  whole  concept."'  Each  becomes 
the  other,  in  that  the  thought  of  each  is  seen  to  involve  the 
thought  of  the  other.  But  docs  each  change  in  timf  from 
what  it  was  in  itself  to  what  the  other  is  in  itself?  Assuredly 
not.     Time  does  not  come  into  consideration  here  '• 

is  not  that  you  first  think  the  hand  completely,  av 
ceed  to  think  the  trunk.      It  is  that  the  very  thC 
hand,  in  the  very  act  of  self-realization,  becomes 
'  I,  Jt  (33>  '  ».  48  (ill. 
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of  the  trunk  also  —  not  two  thoughts,  here  of  a  hand,  there  ol 
a  trunk,  but  one  thought  of  a  hand-and-trunk,  which  is  neither 
band  alone  nor  trunk  alone,  but  a  body  with  organic  distinc- 
tions in  it. 

Hegel's  contention,  then,  is  that  the  categories  of  thought 
are  so  inter-related  that  you  cannot  employ  one  of  ihem  with- 
out employing  in  that  very  act  its  antithesis.  The  employment 
of  the  antithesis  is  not  a  second  act;  but  the  Brst  act  proves,  on 
inspection,  not  to  be  the  employment  of  merely  one  category, 
nor  the  double  employment  of  two  categories,  but  the  single 
employment  of  an  organizing  category,  in  which  the  so^:al)ed 
first  and  second  categories  are  moments  or  distinctions.  N'ow 
this  turning  out  of  a  category  not  to  be  itself  alone,  but  rather 
itself  as  a  distinction  against  its  opposite  in  the  concrete  unity 
that  synthesizes  them,  —  this  turning  out.  I  say,  is  not  a  tem- 
poral process,  much  less  a  spatial  process,  but  is  an  etemaJ, 
unchanging  truth.  Movement  can  be  predicated  of  it  only  as  a 
"transferred  epithet."  It  is  the  student  who  moves  from  the 
psychic  state  in  which  he  is  not  consciously  aware  of  the 
synthetic  character  of  his  thought,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  in  which  he  has  not  paid  attention  to  the  neces- 
sary logical  environment  of  the  category  in  which  he  is 
especially  interested;  and  he  advances  to  the  psychic  state  in 
which  the  tout  ettsembU  is  an  object  of  e.'<plicit  knowledge 
because  it  has  become  an  object  of  accurate  attention.  But 
this  psychic  time-movement  is  not  a  logical  time-movement  of 
the  category  itself,  We  must  Icam  to  divest  words  of  their 
profane  time  and  space  associations  and  connotations,  if  we 
wish  to  take  them  with  us  into  the  holy  sanctuary  of  logic. 
And  Hegel  is  not  guilty  of  the  neglect  of  not  pointing  this 
out  from  lime  to  time  in  the  body  of  his  Greater  LogU,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  compound  words  in  which  the  prepositional 
or  adverbial  component  smaclts  strongly  of  time  and  space 
suggestions,  as  in  the  case  of  Transition '  {Utbergelten)  and  of 
Determinate  Being'  (Daseyn).     In  other  cases  he   takes  for 
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granted  that  his  Preface  to  the  second  edition  has  been  read, 

and  the  contents  noted  and  remembered. 

What  has  been  said  so  far,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows; 
Logic  presupposes  the  Plunomenoh^,  and  the  Phinomenehgy 
presupposes  ordinary  consciousness  with  its  sensuous  cogni- 
tion; and  thus  logic  indirectly  presupposes  sensuous  expe- 
riences. Bui  it  abstracts  from  the  sensuous  clement  in 
experience,  because  it  has  transcended  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  sensuous  is  regarded  as  an  independent  element 
standing  over  ngainst  thought.  In  logic  the  sensuous  is  con- 
sidered  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  intcllcctualized. 

But  now  a  reader  of  the  Greater  Logic  will  undoubtedly  ask 
whether  Hcge!  does  not  admit  of  beginning  upon  the  study  of 
logic  without  the  preliminary  discipline  of  the  science  of  the 
phenomenal  consciousness.  Does  he  not  give  the  option  to  the 
candidate  for  logical  study  either  of  orienting  himself  for  logic 
by  mastering  the  Phenomenology,  or  of  merely  making  the 
arbitrary  resolve  to  consider  thought  as  such,  and  then  of 
plunging  immediately  into  the  bacchic  whirl  of  the  categories  ? 
There  is  no  question  that  Hegel  proposes  such  an  alternative;' 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  in  what  condition  a  candi- 
date will  find  himself  if  he  chooses  the  latter  course.  He 
will  be  one  of  those  for  whom  logic  is  a  science  of  mere 
abstractions;  he  will  come  to  discover,  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  bacchic  dance  is  only  an  "unearthly  ballet  of 
bloodless  categories."  He  will,  in  short,  take  the  attitude 
that  Mr.  F.  H,  Bradley  takes,'  until  he  receives  into  himself 
"the  power  that  leads  into  all  truth."  And  the  reason  for 
this  attitude  is  manifest.  Such  a  resolve  to  consider  thought 
as  such,  in  its  abstract  purity,  is,  as  Hegel  himself  says,  thor- 
oughly arbitrary  —  there  is  no  necessity  in  it,  considered  as  a 
merely  psychological  event.  It  is  o^^  fact  in  th4^|^^Kttve 
history  of  the  man  who  makes  tb^^^^^;  and  n^^^^^Bse 
it  disappears,  as  all  timed  thin{ 
quickly  do,  then  the  lo^c  Ihat^^^^^^^Bl  sut 
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goes  too.  It  will  be  as  powerless  to  resist  the  seductions  of 
"that  warm  and  breathing  beauty  of  flesh  which  our  hearts 
find  delightful,"  as  was  Hume's  scepticism  impotent  aj^ainst 
some  "lively  impression  of  the  senses,  which  obliterate  all 
these  chimeras."  It  is  only  when  the  consideration  u(  thought 
as  such  is  not  the  result  of  a  capricious  resolve,  but  is  seen  to 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  even  the  most  sensuous  con- 
sciousness, and  when  thought  has  taken  into  itseU  ••  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  "  instead  of  deal- 
ing with  them  as  enticements  from  without — it  is  only  then 
that  a  logic  that  deals  with  pure  thought  docs  not  appear  a 
"spectral  woof  of  imiialpablc  abstractions,"  hut  "leaves  the 
world  more  glorious." 

And,  besM^s,  such  a  contingent  resolve  is  itself  a  presuppo- 
sition, and  a'very  insecure  presupposition  upon  which  to  found 
an  absolute  science.  It  is  true  ihat,  having  such  a  presupposi- 
tion, wc  can  and  must  proceed,  as  Hegel  shows,  without  any 
other;  and  if  wc  do  so,  wc  shall  find  that  wc  must  start  with 
pure  Being.  But  to  proceed  without  any  further  presupposi- 
Cion  beyond  an  unnecessitaled  resolve,  is  not  to  start  without 
any  presupposition.  And  this  leads  us  back  to  the  question 
whether  Kegel  anywhere  claims  that  his  Logic  is  without  pre- 
suppositions, After  a  careful  and  somewhat  extended  exami- 
nation of  Hegel's  own  statements  and  of  his  theory  of  logic, 
we  can  now  answer  that  question  as  we  answered  it  in  the 
beginning  of  this  enquiry.  Hegel  nowhere  makes  the  claim 
that  this  science  is  without  presupposition.  He  explicitly  says 
the  verj'  contrary'. 

But  what  he  does  say,  and  what  has  been  misunderstood 
and  misintci-prclcd  into  that,  is  that  the  category  with  which 
the  logical  movement  begins  must  be,  at  least  apparently,  with- 
out presupposition.  The  distinction  and  world-wide  difference 
between  these  two  statements,  the  one  that  Hegel  makes,  and 
the  other  that  the  critics  say  he  makes,  is  so  imporfcint  to  the 
understanding  of  the  dialectic,  that  we  must  drive  home  the 
consciousness  of  it.  To  say  that  logic  has  no  presuppositions 
b  to  say  that  any  one.  no  matter  how  immature,  no  matter 
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how  "drunk  in  sense,"  can,  just  as  he  is.  without  any  further 
growth,  without  any  change  of  heart,  begin  the  study  of  spec- 
ulative logic.  Hegel  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  make  any  such 
statement.  What  he  did  say  has  already  heen  quoted  in  part, 
and  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  no  really  vitai  study  of 
logic  can  begin  until  the  student  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  knowledge.  A  rather  formal, 
and  yet  by  no  means  idle,  study  of  logic,  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
paedeutic to  logic  as  a  vital  science,  can  be  begun  by  any  one 
who  makes  a  really  earnest  resolve  to  deal  with  abstract 
thought.  This  resolve  is  a  presupposition  of  the  formal  study; 
and  such  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  format  study  as  will 
finally  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  absolute  knowledge,  is  a 
further  presupposition  of  the  study  of  the  livyig  logical 
universal.  • 

Having  seen  what  Hegel  did  not  say  was  without  presuppo- 
sition, let  us  now  go  on  to  sec  what  he  really  did  say  was  with- 
out presupposition;  and  let  us  try  to  see  what  he  meant  by 
such  a  claim.  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences.  "  The  beginning 
must  be  an  absolute,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  abstract  be- 
ginning. It  must  presuppose  nothing,  must  be  mediated  by  noth- 
ing, and  must  have  no  ground."  ^  "Neither  is  that  beginning 
something  arbitrary,  something  assumed  merely  for  the  nonce, 
nor  is  it  something  that  appears  as  a  capricious  phenomenon 
or  as  a  thing  presupposed  by  leave,  of  which,  however,  the 
sequel  shows  that  one  did  right  in  making  it  the  beginning,"  " 
*'  What  constitutes  the  beginning,  the  beginning  ilself,  is  to 
be  taken,  therefore,  as  something  not  analyzabic,  something  in 
its  simple,  empty  immediacy,  such  as  Being  or  the  absolutely 
void."  8 

This  last  sentence  makes  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the 
study  of  Hegel's  meaning.  The  presupposition  of  logic  is 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  knowledge,  knowledge  in 
which  the  elements  are  not  brought  together  by  an  externfl' 
force  which  simply  brings  them  into  juxtaposition,  but 
which  every  element  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  relati 
'  1.  59  («3)  ■  1. 61. 65  («).  » I.  ej.  66  (70J. 
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to  the  others  in  the  unity  of  the  absolute  whole.  M  this 
view  oC  the  concrete,  synthetic  unity  of  thought  is  tni^ 
then  it  must  be  possible  to  take  any  category  and  show 
that  it  involves  the  whole  system  of  categories;  just  as  it  was 
shown  above  that  the  conception  of  the  human  hand  involves 
the  conception  of  the  whole  human  body.  That  is,  there  must 
be  a  science  which  traces  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  implica- 
tions of  each  category  until  that  category  is  seen  only  as  a 
moment  in  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  Absolirte  Idea.  The 
question  is:  Where  must  this  science  begin  ?  Evidently,  if  it 
is  to  do  its  work  thoroughly,  it  must  begin,  not  at  some  rather 
fully  developed  category,  but  at  the  lowest  category.  It  ts 
a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity;  and  the  necessity  is 
imposed  by  the  very  idea  of  the  science.  For  the  science  is 
to  be  the  exhibition  of  the  organic  unity  of  all  the  categories. 
Hence  all  the  categories  must  be  discussed  if  the  science  is  to 
be  complete;  and  as  it  is  the  science  that  exhibits  the  truth 
that  every  category  in  itself  involves  every  other  category,  the 
only  orderly  procedure  is  to  begin  with  that  category  which 
seems  farthest  removed  from  any  such  implication.  Now  the 
category  that  seems  least  to  involve  the  organic  unity  to  which 
it  belongs  must  be  the  one  that  bears  in  itself  the  least  trace 
of  being  organic  —  it  must  6^  simple  and  unanalysabie,  at  least 
in  appearance;  for  whatever  is  itself  a  unity  of  distinctions 
may  more  easily  be  a  distinction  within  a  higher  unity,  than 
what  seems  to  be  a  bare  blank  identity  without  distinctions. 
In  other  words  an  organism  has  this  peculiarity,  that  every 
member  in  it  is  an  organism  also,  and  what  is  not  itself 
organic  cannot  have  an  integral  place  within  a  higher  organic 
individual. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  science  that  undertakes  to  exhibit 
the  organic  nature  and  unity  of  the  system  of  categories  must 
show  the  oi^nic  nature  of  each  single  category;  and  it  must 
begin,  in  order  to  be  systematic,  with  the  category  which  has 
the  least  trace  of  such  an  organic  nature.  And  as  the  organic 
nature  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  ol  which  they  are  all  to  be  proved 
members,   is  a  unity  of  distinctions   into  which   it  may  be 
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analyzed,  then  the  category  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  abso- 
lutely simple  and  without  distinctions  must  be  the  category  to 
begin  with.  Is  there  such  a  category  ?  It  accms  that  we 
have  it  in  the  conception  of  pure  Kciiig.  Starting,  ihcn,  with 
this  catcgoi-y  of  seemingly  absolute  simplicity,  we  are  bound  to 
show  that  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  conception  of  the  organic  unity  of  al]  the  categories. 
Thus,  we  sec  that  the  very  nature  of  the  task  that  logic  sets 
before  itself  makes  it  necessary  that  it  should  begin  with  the 
conception  that  claims  to  be  unanalyzable,  to  be  simple,  to  have 
no  elements,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  no  presuppositions;  for 
the  presuppositions  of  a  category  in  the  dialectic  arc  the  ele- 
ments or  momenta  that  constitute  the  synthetic  unity  of  that 
category.  Now  of  all  the  categories  that  we  use,  there  are 
none  that  can  lay  such  plausible  claim  to  being  simple,  as  pure 
Being  and  pure  Naught.  The  choice  lies  between  the  two; 
and  dialectical  considerations,  that  is.  considerations  determined 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  process  that  constitutes  the  principle 
of  the  logical  science,  decide  the  issue  in  favor  of  pure  Being. 

This,  then,  is  the  proper  place  to  examine  the  criticism  that 
Naught,  and  not  Being,  should  be  the  starting-point  of  such  a 
dialectical  development.  This  criticism  was  made  in  Hegel's 
lifetime,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Criater  Logit  he 
notices  it.^  He  maintains  that  the  only  consideration  that  can 
determine  one  to  accept  Naught  as  the  emptiest  category  is 
one  of  merely  external  reflection,  "an  external  play  of  abstrac- 
tion." In  other  words,  it  is  only  when  you  set  the  negative 
and  the  positive  side  by  side  in  an  externa)  way,  that  it  seems 
that  the  negative  is  more  empty  and  unanalyzable  than  the 
positive.  For  the  prcscntative  consciousness  {Vorsiellung), 
the  negative  is  the  more  empty;  but  for  the  thinking  or  logi- 
cal consciousness,  the  negative  is  the  fuller.  For  when  you 
reflect  that  the  thought  of  the  negative  has  as  an  element  in 
it  the  thought  of  that  which  it  negates,  you  see  that  the  nega- 
tivct  when  thmtghi.  must  presuppose  the  positive;  but  it  is  not 
so  easily  seen  ttiat  the  positive  presupposes  the  n^ativc.  To 
M,9S,  96(lc»-■•»^ 
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say  the  same  thing  in  anotlier  way,  if  the  positive  p^(^supposes 
the  negative,  the  prcsL|)position  is  implicit  and  latfttl,  and 
difficult  to  bring  before  the  attention.  But  the  negative  pre* 
supposes  the  positive  txfiUciily,  and  has  no  semblance  of  a 
meaning  except  as  containing  the  positive  as  a  moment  within 
it.  Hence  Being,  the  positive,  appears  to  be  more  simple  and 
unanalyzable  than  Naught,  the  negative. 

I  have  thus  shown  what  Hegcl  means  by  saying  the  begin- 
ning fur  logic  or  within  logic  must  be  without  prcsupposi-. 
tioD.  ExpHcit  statements  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  my 
explanation  is  not  forced,  but  is  merely  an  amplification  of 
what  Mcgc]  himself  says.  But  if  the  reader  is  still  not  satis- 
fied, I  ask  him  to  examine  the  reasons  Hegel  gives  for  not 
accepting  some  of  the  other  initial  categories  proposed.  He 
passes  in  review  the  suggestions  that  the  6r&t  category  should 
be  Beginmngt  StthJect-rtuUtfr,  I.  His  objection  in  every  case 
is  either  that  the  proposed  substitute  is  nothing  but  another 
name  for  pure  Being,  or  that  it  is  evidently  a  unity  of  distinc- 
tions and  consequently  analysabU.  It  may  be  well  to  quote 
■  what  he  says  with  regard  to  beginning  with  the  category  of 
Beginning.  "  It  is  still  Naught,  and  is  to  be  something.  The 
Beginning  is  not  pure  Naught,  but  a  Naught  out  of  which 
sonicihing  is  to  proceed.  Being  is  thus  already  contained  in 
Beginning.  Beginning  contains  both  Being  and  Naught  —  or 
it  is  Non-being  that  is  at  the  same  time  Being,  and  Being  that 
is  at  the  same  time  Non-being." '  He  carries  this  train  of 
reflection  on  through  four  paragraphs,  the  gist  of  all  which  is 
that  Beginning,  as  admitting  of  analysis,  must  be  rejected  as 
not  the  initial  category.  Again,  what  he  says  against  /  (tf^) 
as  an  applicant  for  the  first  position  is  equally  significant:  "/ 
in  general,  however,  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  concrete  cate- 
gory, or,  rather,  it  is  the  most  concrete  of  all — the  conscious- 
ness of  self  as  of  an  infinitely  manifold  world.  For  making  / 
the  beginning  and  the  ground  of  philosophy,  it  is  imperative 
to  eliminate  this  concrete  content."  ' 
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Thus,  whether  wc  look  at  what  Hcgel  says  positively  as  to 
the  prcsuppositionlcssness  of  the  initial  category  he  has  chosen, 
or  at  what  he  says  negatively,  as  against  categories  that  apply 
for  the  first  place  in  the  dialectic,  we  see  clearly  that  by  the 
demand  that  the  beginning  oE  logic  should  have  no  presupposi- 
tion, is  meant  that  the  inUial  category  shouU  be  ihc  most  simple. 
unanalyzabU  comeption^  containing  within  it  no  explicit  refer- 
ence to  any  other  category.  All  considerations,  thus  far, 
therefore,  indicate  pure  Being  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
dialectical  dcvelopmcni. 

But  I  have  not  yet  given  the  subtlest  argument  thai  Hcgcl 
advances  in  support  of  his  procedure  in  beginning  with  this 
category.  What  has  been  given  is  to  some  extent  not  an 
exhibition  of  thj:  unamditioned  necessity  of  starting  at  this 
point.  For  it  was  oniy  after  a  search  that  we  discovered  pare 
Being  to  be  the  most  available  applicant. 

It  is  at  this  point  again,  as  at  so  many  others,  that  the  con- 
ception of  pure  knowledge,  pure  thought,  comes  to  the  logi- 
cian's aid.  The  presupposition  of  the  Logic  can  be  made  to 
discover,  without  contingency  or  failure,  the  presuppositionless 
calegory.  I  have  already  quoted  at  length  the  passage  in  the 
•nquiry,  "With  what  must  the  Science  begin.'"  in  which 
Hegel  shows  that  it  must  begin  with  the  results  reached  by 
the  Pkettomcnohgy.  If  the  raider  will  rtfcr  to  the  passage.' 
read  it  over  again,  and  then  read  what  is  now  to  be  quoted, — 
a  continuation  of  that  passage,  ^  he  will  see  the  train  of 
thought  and  the  meaning  of  Hegel. 

■■  Now  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  conception  o£  pure 
knowledge,  the  beginning  remains  immanent,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  consider  that  pure  knowledge,  or,  rather,  setting  aside 
all  reflections,  all  opinions  that  wc  may  otherwise  have,  (here 
b  nothing  to  do  but  only  take  loliat  is  before  us. 

"  Pure  knowledge,  as  /taring  consolidaltd  into  Ifiis  unity,  has 
sublatcd  all  reference  to  an  other  and  to  mediation^  it  is  the 
distinctionlcss;  this-  distinctionlcss  thing  ceases  therewith  to 
be  even  knowledge;  there  is  only  simpU  immediacy  present. 

t  Sec  abow.  p.  503. 
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Simple  immediacy  is  itself  an  expression  of  a  category  of  rcllcc- 
tlQn,  and  implies  a  distinction  from  what  is  mediated.  Hence, 
in  its  true  expression,  this  simple  immediacy  is  pure  Being." ' 

Perhaps  a  little  comment  on  this  passage  may  help  to  clear 
away  all  obscurity.  Lo^ic,  as  a  ftuitful  science,  begins  at  the 
I  |K>int  in  our  philosophical  career  where  we  have  comi;  to  see 
that  knowledge  and  its  object  are  not  opposed,  but  are  one 
with  each  other.  Knowlo<lge  is  the  all,  which  includes  its 
object,  and  is  nwt  mediated  by  it,  as  if  it  were  something  really 
other  than  it.  In  such  logic,  therefore,  wc  cannot  begin  with 
an  object  as  distinct  from  knowledge,  but  must  begin  with 
knowledge  knowing  itstlf.  The  beginning  must  be  immanent 
within  thought,  and  we  must  take  merely  what  we  find  in  that 
conception  of  pure  knowledge  or  pure  thought,  as  our  begin- 
ning. Wc  thus  lind  that  wo  roust  begin  with  the  conception 
of  simple  immediacy;  for  if  there  is  no  reference  to  an  other 
in  the  thought  that  wc  arc  dealing  with,  there  is  only  imme- 
diacy and  simplicity  present.  But  the  term  'simple  immediacy' 
is  not  3  very  happy  term  to  use  here,  because  it  is  not  the 
expression  of  what  wc  wish  to  express.  'Immediacy'  is  a  nega- 
tive term,  and,  like  all  negative  terras,  gets  all  its  import  from 
its  contrast  with  mediation.  We  wish  to  express  a  thought 
that  docs  not  get  its  import  from  something  else;  that  is,  we 
want  some  word  to  express  the  category  that  is  really />«■«//- 
positionlcss,  'Pure  Being'  is  the  term  we  want.  Now,  of 
course,  the  verbal  symbol  is  contingent.  Because  wc  arc  not 
Germans,  wc  do  not  call  it  das  rcine  Scyn,  as  Hegel  did.  But 
the  category  of  the  prcsuppositionlcss  is  forced  on  us  as  the 
initial  category  of  our  logic,  by  virtue  of  the  presupposition 
with  which  we  came  to  the  subject. 

We  must  remember,  therefore,  that  when  Hegel  uses  the 
term  'pure  Being.'  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  the  category  of 
thought-thin  king-self,  without  e\xn  distinguishing  any  moments 
within  itself;  for  it  is  just  beginning  to  think  itself,  without 
yet  seeing  of  what  further  nature  the  self  that  it  thinks  is.  It 
has  a  further  nature,  as  will  presently  appear;  but  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  this  thought,  th<;  only  trail  that  appears  is  this  empty 
thinking,  which  is  well  expressed  by  'pure  Being." 

These,  then,  arc  the  two  considerations  that  led  Ilegcl  to 
begin  his  dialectical  movement  with  pure  Being;  or,  as  he 
would  have  preferred  to  say,  these  are  the  facts  in  the  suhjcct- 
matter  with  which  Logic  deals,  that  malce  it  necessary  that 
the  science  should  begin  with  this  category.  The  one  fact  is 
that,  as  the  science  is  to  show  the  organic  relation  in  which 
every  category  stands  to  all-inclusive  thought,  this  exhibition 
must  begin  with  that  category  which  seems  to  stand  infinitely 
removed  from  such  an  organic  unity;  and  in  its  progress  it 
must  sweep  the  road  it  traverses,  along  with  it,  into  the  goal 
it  reaches.  The  other  fact  is  that  in  this  science  thought 
begins  to  think  thought,  and  must  therefore  begin  with  the 
category  which  is  proper  to  this  commencement  of  pure  self- 
realization,  namely,  the  category  of  pure  Being. 

This  method  of  Hegel's  for  justifying  his  beginning  —  how 
unlike  it  is  to  the  methods  attributed  to  him  by  his  critics! 
Some  think  that  ihcy  see  mere  arbitrariness  in  his  choice  of 
point  of  departure.  He  is  made  to  say:  "Let  Being  be  the 
start ing'place."  and  it  is  the  starting-place.  But  this  is  almost 
as  good  as  the  way  in  which  Mr.  McTaggart.  again  working 
from  the  Rncyclopaedia  and  apparently  ignoring  the  Greater 
Logic,  tries  to  justify  the  ways  of  Hegel  to  men.  "  Now  the 
idea  from  which  the  dialectic  sets  out,  and  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  show  that  all  the  other  categories  arc  involved,  is  the 
idea  of  Being.  Arc  we  justified  in  assuming  the  validity  of 
this  idea }  The  ground  on  which  we  can  answer  this  question 
in  the  afBrmative  is  that  the  rejection  of  the  idea  as  invalid 
would  be  self-contradictory,  as  was  pointed  out  above.  For  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  denial  that  anything  whatever 
existed.  And  in  that  case  the  denial  itself  could  not  exist, 
and  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  Being  has  not  been  denied."  * 
"This  is,  of  course,  the  Cartesian  argument,  which  is  never 
stated  by  Hegel  precisely  in  this  form,  but  on  which  the  justi- 
fication of  his  use  of  the  category  of  Being,  as  valid  of  reality, 
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appears  to  depend."  '  This  would  be  well  enough  if  Hcgcl 
began  his  Lo^c  with  the  category  of  Actual  Existence  {\Virk' 
HchkeW)  —  but  perliaps  I  should  not  concede  even  so  mucTi. 
It  would  be  well  enough  as  a  justification  for  ^ phrHOmenologi- 
(ai  and  not  a  Ugieal  development  from  that  point.  And, 
besides,  Mr.  McTaffgart  would  find  it  hard  to  convince  a 
sceptic  by  any  Cartesian  process  that  the  existence  of  his 
dcninl  proved  the  existence  of  pure  Being;  and  Descartes 
would  have  made  a  worse  case  of  it  than  he  did,  if  he  had 
taken  as  his  argument,  Cegiio,  ergo  tns  fiurum  el  abstraetum 
sum.  Hegel  found  that  it  took  some  five  hundred  pages  of 
the  Phenomenology  to  raise  an  erapirieal  sceptic  to  the  point 
where  he  could  see  that  the  existence  of  anything  involvcsd 
pure  Being,  and  he  found  that  he  could  do  it  only  by  making 
thought  so  ungrateful  as  to  swallow  up  the  'datum'  from 
which  it  set  out.  In  other  words,  Hegel  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  only  upon  the  presupposition  of  an  absolute  thought,  of 
which  his  commentator  denies  the  possibility,  that  pure  Being 
could  be  shown  to  be  involved  in  the  existence  of  any  psychic 
fact,  and  so  in  a  denial  «f  pure  Being.  It  is  hard  to  sec  how 
Mr.  McTaggart,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Encyclopaedia, 
could  suppose  that  he  is  justifying  the  category  ot  pure  Being 
by  pointing  to  an  object  (the  psychic  state  of  denial)  which  is 
thought  under  the  category  of  Actuality.  It  is  a  far  cr>'  from 
the  first  category  in  Being  to  an  advanced  one  in  Essence. 
Hegel's  justification  of  his  use  of  the  category  of  Being  as 
valid  of  reality  could  not  very  well  rest  upon  a  confusion  of 
pure  Being  with  actual  concrete  existence.  It  could  rest  only 
on  the  insight  that  in  the  last  analysis  what  appears  to  have  an 
existence  independent  of  thought  is  really  not  independent  of 
thought,  hut  is  of  the  very  constitution  of  thought;  that  thought 
thus  has  no  counterpart  to  itself,  but  exhausts  the  whole  of 
reality — in  a  word  that  thought  is  pure  and  abselute.  The  cato- 
gory  under  which  we  think  this  unconditional ity  of  thought  is 
the  catcgor)'  of  pure  Beiug.  g  jj  McGilvary. 
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DISCUSSION. 

THE   PSVCHOLOGV   OF    '  THS  GRAMMAR   OF   SCIENCE.* 

Some  five  years  agu  Professot  Karl  Pearson  published  a  work  en- 
titled Thi  Grammar  of  Sdemf,  intended,  so  he  teJIs  ui.  **  as  a  criticism 
<A  Uic  funda.ro(;ntal  concepts  of  modern  science."  He  believed  (hat 
science,  and  especially  physics,  suffered  seriously  from  the  incorrect 
statement  of  these  ■  fundamental  concepts,'  Science,  lie  says,  has 
not  yet  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  shadow  of  metaphysics  and 
superstition.  It  is  bis  aim  and  desire,  therefore,  so  to  set  forth  in 
The  Gramvtar  the  ground  principles  of  science  that  its  melliod  and 
scope  m,iy  be  dctcnnincd  on  an  iitd[.>p«ndcnt  basis.  His  plan  is  to 
give  a  critique  of  scientific  method. 

When  The  Gntmmar  ef  Seientc  first  appeared  it  was  criticised  from 
various  points  of  view.  Its  rest;ilement  in  unique  form  of  the  time- 
honored  conceptions  and  postulates  of  science  caught  the  attention 
of  the  physicist  and  the  biologist;  while  its  assertion  that  science 
furnishes  the  only  valid  method  and  sphere  for  knowledge,  attracted 
at  least  the  notice  of  m:»ny  who  incline  to  the  belief  that  modesty  in 
pretension  is  a  virtue  even  in  so  powerful  a  claimant  as  science. 
TTie  crilicism  was  also  made  (as.  for  example,  by  Professor  IJoyd 
Morgiin  ')  tJiat  in  The  Grammar  the  objective  standpoint  was  un- 
wisely forsaken  for  a  subjective;  thai  science,  instead  of  a&suming 
the  position  of  N.iivc  Realism,  was  here  asked  to  consider  external 
phi^nomcnn  as  mental  states,  beyond  which  knowledge  cannot  go. 
For  the  'facts'  of  science,  the  author  miintains,  are  not  given  in 
the  external  world,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  the  human  mind. 
Science,  he  is  persuaded,  must  limit  its  data  to  'sense-impressions.'" 
It  must  study  mental  contents  alone,  if  it  would  escape  the  futility 
of  things-in-themselves  and  tlie  mysticism  of  supciscnsuous  sccm- 
Ings.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  'facts'  of  science  obviously 
resolves  all  science  into  psychology.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the 
author  gives  as  the  basis  of  his  theor)'  of  science  an  outline  of  psy- 
chology. We  arc  compellLd.  therefore,  to  ask  (i)  whether  Professor 
Pearson  assigns  to  psychology-  its  proper  place  among  the  sciences, 

>  JVamra/ Science,  June,  189:. 
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and  (a)  whether  psychology,  as  interpreted  by  him,  is  competent  to 
(urnbli  a  basis  for  the  siiucturc  of  knowledge  which  be  would  rest 
upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  the  true 
relation  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  to  p*ycfio!og5'  and  the  othcj 
sciences.  A  theory  of  knowledge  takes  account  of  aU  the  factors 
implied  in  knowledge,  —  both  the  'objective  'and  the  'subjective,'  — 
and  tries  to  state  how  we  know,  as  well  as  to  define  the  limits  of  our 
possible  kiiowledge.  What  arc  called  the  'natural'  siciences  and 
psychology  are  bath  partial  abstractions,  though  both  deal  with 
reality.  The  former  abstract  from  that  which  belongs  to  conscioua- 
neas  m  consciousness,  and  seek  to  arran;>e  and  unify  thin;;s  and 
processes  of  the  'cstcrnal '  world.  To  this  end  various  principles  of 
explanation  arc  postulated.  Psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  abstracts 
from  the  meaning  which  menial  states  have  for  the  natural  sciences; 
treats  them  as  mental  processes;  determines  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  certain  bodily  states;  and  investigates  the  laws  govern- 
ing their  appearance  in  consciousness.'  Thus,  while  psychology  and 
the  other  sciences  deal  with  the  same  experience,  each  has  its  own 
point  of  view  and  works  by  its  own  definite  method  towards  its  own 
end. 

It  is  the  disregard,  I  take  it,  of  this  distinction  within  the  sciences 
which  leads  to  the  evident  confusion  in  the  work  before  us.  If  one 
sets  out  to  write  a  theory  of  knowledge  (and  Professor  Pearson's 
task  resolves  itself  into  that),  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  known  as 
kHown,  as  well  as  The  knower;  not  the  knower  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
knowtL  When,  therefore,  we  ate  told  that  the  field  of  knowledge 
never  takes  us  beyond  the  central  nerve  lenninals,  that  "  the  mind  is 
absolutely  confined  within  its  nerve  exchange;  beyond  the  walls  of 
sense- impre^ion  it  can  logically  infer  nothing."  *  we  feel  obliged  to 
exclaim: 

•>Weh,  Weh,  du  hast  sle  lerstfirt,  die  schdne  Welt !  " 


The  author's  position  is  made  more  explicit  by  his  comparison  of 
the  brain  to  a  central  telephone  station.''  I'hc  mind  is 'seated 'at 
the  terminal  ends  of  the  ncr^-c  connections.  Sensations  come  from 
the  great  unknown  and  unknowable.     The  *  mind '  m.ikes  the  proper 

1  Even  in  the  bordti-land  o(  p^ychopbyiici  it  U  ibe  mtnLit  thai  U  invMll- 
(t«tu<],  retewnte  to  the  "external '  wodd  beinig  made  for  the  purpose  of  calA- 
loguing  Ih*  condition*  under  which  psycliOMS  oucur,  and  alto  (or  flndiitg 
<«nv«nicnl  meanti  (o  rvgisleT  In  physical  trtm*  t^«  varicu*  chanicteHalic*  of 
menial  MHte*  '  Of.  tie.,  p.  ijo.  *  Of-  tH.,  pp.  53  fl 
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coaii«ction3  between  sensations,  past  and  present,  by  'Khunting' 
iu  wires  (brain  tracts).  This  sliuiiiing  is  known  to  the  subject  as 
consciousness.  If  reaction  to  a  stimulus  occurs  fonhwith,  there  is 
no  consciousneits.  The  '  exertion '  of  connecting  '  sense-impressions ' 
with  'stored  impresses'  is  what  yields  thought.'  Bui  the  tele- 
phone figure  involves  serious  difhcultics.  First,  it  in.ike3  the  mind 
something  apart  from  its  concrete  states.  (To  this  1  shall  have  occa- 
sion later  to  reCer.^  Secondly,  it  gives  a  '  seat  to  the  soul '  in  space. 
It  is  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  space  is  inhabited  by  unknow- 
able Dingfan'3i(A  that  are  always  sending  in  messages  (sensations), 
which  can  never  be  traced  back  to  their  authors.  Later,  space  is 
seen  to  be  phenomenal.  That  is  to  say,  the  mind  is  first  in  space, 
and  then  space  in  it ! 

It  will  not  be  difficult  now  to  understand  the  author's  definition  of 
an  'external  objecL'  "An  external  object,"  he  says,  "is  in  general 
a  construct;  that  is,  a  combination  of  immediate  with  past  or 
stored  sense-impressions.  The  reality  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the 
possibility  of  Its  occurring  as  a  group  of  immediate  scnsc-imprc»- 
sions."^  Here  we  seu  the  overstatement  of  an  important,  if  self- 
evident,  truth;  namely,  the  dependence  of  the  world  of  phenomena 
as  we  know  it  upon  the  perceiving  mind.  This,  however,  is  a  f>anial 
truth  if  we  neglect  to  add  that  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  something: 
that  it  is  knowledge  of  an  external,  ordered  world  of  objects  as  real 
as  the  percipient  subject.  In  short,  thai  the  real  is  given  to  the 
mind,  and  not  alone  hy  the  mind.'  With  this  criticism  upon  the 
general  standpoint  of  the  book,  1  pass  to  an  examination  of 
the  author's  'mind,'  which  is  to  furnish  the  data  and  the  method  for 
science. 

Even  a  casual  survey  of  the  cliaplcr  on  "Tm  Facts  of  Science  " 
reveals  the  writer's  philosophical  lineage.  His  psychology  is  the 
psychology  of  the  Engli.sh  School  of  Experience.  The  tniiid  is  a 
collection  of  atomic  units  held  together  by  the  cohesion  known  as 
'association.'  It  is  the  psychology  brought  down  from  Hume  and 
modified  by   Mill.  SpcncL-r,  and   others,     The  par.illi,'lisin    between 

1  ThU  b  «u«nt[)iUy  Sp«tic«r'B  mw  of  cansdoiunOM  a«  mental  itatfti  bnlll  op 
by  joinirg  'vivid  '  and  'faint'  fcelb|pi.     Cf.  Prim,  vf  Piy.,itA.  I.  pp.  iSi,  iftt- 

»  Op.  eil..  p-  JO, 

*  Sinca  the  ftbovi-  wair  wriueci  jin  atCicLe  haa  ajijivacoil  in  Mind  (April.  1897),  '*  0« 
the  Nature  of  the  Notion  of  RiEemiiliiy."  whicti  dixcuiue*  from  an  epistemologl- 
cal  pcdnt  of  view  ilia  inadequacy  of  Profmitoi  Poarson's  nw  of  perception  u  a 
mere  saccwtion  of  mental  states  w]i«w!  flow  ii  a  lubjcctivc  routine  from  whick 
upeiiciicc  \\  dcrlvtd. 
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Hume  and  (he  author  of  Tnt  Grammar  miy  be  shown  bneflj>  in 
outline.  The  materials  of  coci5ciousnes.s  &ay$  Hume,  arc  impres- 
sions (which  include  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions)  and  ideas. 
All  impressions  arc  finally  derived  from  sensations.  Sensation  i& 
the  undcrived  dement,  it  "arises  in  the  soul  otiginally  from  un- 
known causes."  Passions  and  emotions  are  derivtHl  from  it  by 
'Tvdection.'  Ideas  are  faiut  copies  of  impressions.  Whatever  i& 
found  in  the  mind  is  derivable  from  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
these,  finally,  fiuin  sensation.'  The  author  of  The  Grammar  simi- 
larly starts  his  mind  with  *  perceptions '  and  '  rellcctions.'  The 
contents  of  perception  arc  immediate  and  stored  sense-impfeasions. 
The  last-named  are  Hume's  'ideas.'  Everything  which  is  neither 
sense- impression  nor  a  group  of  impreviions  is  *  metaphysical,' 
nnd  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  unreal.*  B)'  reflection  the  mind 
reaches  concepiion.s.  This  activity  furnishes  the  laws  of  science. 
Kcllcction  involves  aMociation.  "  The  work  of  science  viewed 
from  the  psychological  standpoint."  we  read,  '*b  thus  essen- 
tially that  of  association,  and  from  the  physical  standpoint  the 
development  of  the  various  excitatory  connections  between  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  the  cortex  or  the  centres  of  brain  activity.  We  have 
immediate  5cn.se-imprcssions;  thc^sc  arc  in  part  retained  as  stored 
sense- impresses,  and  arc  capable  of  being  revived  by  kindred  iinmc- 
diate  sense-impressions.  From  the  stored  sense-impresses  we  form, 
by  assodation.  conceptions  which  may  or  may  not  be  real  limits  to 
perceptual  proces.'^es.  These  cnnceplions  are  in  the  latter  cn.se  only 
ideal  symbols,  conceptual  shorthand,  by  aid  of  which  we  index  or 
classify  immediate  sensc-irapressions,  stored  impresses,  or  other 
concepts  themselves.  Tills  i.-i  tlie  process  of  scientific  thouj^ht  which 
probably  has  for  its  physical  aspect  the  development  or  establish- 
m<;nt  of  what  the  physiologist  would  term  'commissural'  links 
between  the  physical  centres  of  thought.""''  "Science  deals  with 
the  mental,  the  '  inside'  world,  and  the  aint  of  its  processe<i  of  clas- 
sification and  inference  is  precisely  that  of  instinctive  or  mechaaical 
association,  etc."  * 

I'lainly,  the  t;rcat  fallacy  of  the  kind  of  associational  psychology 
for  which  Tltc  Grammar  stands,  is  its  refusal  to  treat  consciousness 
as  a  process,     in  the  'process'  view  There  are  no  stable,  unchang- 


>  Cf.  TYtaliu  sf  Human  //ature,  hk.  i,  pt.  i,  g|  i ,  z. 

'  Cf.  Hume'H  query;  "Is  tite  iilu^of  nutMUnce  dartved  fion  thi  iDiprCMiou 
of  tensaiiunor  reflexion?"     Op.  til,  (Snlby-Biggecd.),  p.  i^ 
■  O/.  fit.,  pp.  44t-S.  *  Op.  til,  p.  Si. 
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log  '  things '  which,  as  ideas,  image  ext«rna.l  objects.  The  conscioos 
'stivam'  is  in  constant  Hux,  in  a  continuul  st^te  of  bccomiag. 
Beyond  or  behind  the  operations  themselves  the  '  proce<;5-pS7- 
chology'  assumes  no  mystvriotui  entity  to  whidi  these  refer.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  sensations  and  thctr  copies  arc  treated  as  scU-conUuned 
wholes  there  must  be  something  pusited  to  hold  them  together.  As 
wc  saw  under  the  telephone  Agure,  (he  mutJ,  the  consctoiiH  Isgo.*  con- 
nects sense  iinpression:^,  past  and  present.  It  follows  that  the  mind 
is  something  outside  the  mental  status  themselves.  The  union  of 
isolated  pans,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  is  etTected  by  thu  subtle 
power  of  '  association.' 

Tliii  principle  of  associ.iiion,  with  which  Hume*  dealt  vaguely 
and  uTiclearly,  has  been  v.iriously  conceived  by  subsequent  English 
wiiters.  Hume  is  not  sure  whcthei  the  relating  of  impressions  is 
due  to  attributes  of  the  impressions  themselves  or  to  some  other 
force  acting  upon  them.  He  speaks  of  association  as  a  'gentle 
force'  of  the  mind.'  Huxley  criticises  this  view  and  demands  a 
lerlium  ifuiii  as  mediator  between  sensations,  an  ultimate  element  of 
mind  which  he  calls  '  an  impression  of  relation,'  *  In  inserting 
relation  as  the  ncn-us  of  association  Huxley  follows  Spencer,  who 
lays  a  furtlicr  burden  on  the  association  concept  by  making  it  cover 
a  process  of  assimiLition  of  every  'feeling  '  (sensation)  and  emotion 
with  all  previous  ones  alike  in  kind.  That  is,  he  equates  the  '  local 
mark'  of  a  sensation,  as  well  as  the  Eeeltng  of  knownness  attaching 
to  a  perception,  with  a  process  of  association.  The  content  usually 
given  to  the  term  '  association '  is  reserved  by  Spencer  for  connectioru 
between  'relations.'  Wherever  unlike  contents  are  joined,  th^  bond 
is  between  'feelings  of  relation'  which  accomp.iny  the  feelings  of 
contents.  The  former  being  connected,  the  contents  of  the  adjoined 
terms  are  connected*  The  assocLition  doctrine  as  forrauLited  by 
Hartley  and  Jas.  Mill  further  extends  the  principle  to  all  mental 
processes,  cognitive,  affective,  and  volitional.  While  Professor 
Pearson's  theory  of  association  is  not  elaborated,  it  Is  esseniiaUy  the 
same  in  outline  as  Spencer's.  The  main  point  to  be  emphasiicd  is 
that  thinking  consists  in  associating  *  impres^ons,'  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  that  this  is  represented  on  the  physical  side  by  the  exdta- 


1  "Very  much  in  lh«  poftilionof  MtchateUphonicclerk  it  tbe' 
«>c]i  one  «f  UK  vixxtA  at  the  brain  termlftftla  ei  th«  aensory  n«r*« 

*  Of.  fU^  bk.  1,  pt.  t,  fAuim. 

*  Lm.  tit^S^  *  Jiumi.  p.  66. 

*  Prin.  t/ Ptyrt^aiagj,  vol.  I,  pt.  U,  ch».  vii.  viu. 
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tioD  of  nerve  cells  and  fibres  correspooding  respectively  to  sensations 
and  relations  between  Aensations.' 

The  giouiid  of  the  fallacy  wliich  we  have  found  in  the  theory  of 
association  just  sketched  may,  !  think,  be  shovm  in  a  (cw  ^rords. 
It  is  due  to  a  confusion  between  psychology  and  logic.  Sensatioaal 
atomism  has  been  propped  up  by  the  addition  of  logical  abstractions 
which  have  passed  for  real  psychological  elements.  Pure  atomism 
could  give  no  account  of  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and  called  to  iU 
aid  'sensations  of  relation'  to  give  continuity  and  coherence  to 
mental  phenomena.  These  'sensations  of  relation'  have  been  got 
by  analysis  of  the  significance,  the  meaning,  the  logical  relations  of 
thought,  in&tead  of  by  analysis  of  consciousness  as  a  procession  of 
changing  states.  '  Idea  '  and  '  perception  '  have  been  used  ambigu- 
ously as  logical  and  as  psychological  concepts.  When  perceptions 
and  their  'relations'  arc  divided  by  hard  and  fast  lines  and  their 
connections  represented,  not  only  schematically,  but  actually,  by 
brain  vesicles  (which  correspond  lo  the  simple  sensations)  and 
brain  fibres  (whose  excitation  gives  the  '  feeling  '  of  relation  betu-een 
sensations),  the  al>surdily  of  setting  up  logical  abstractions  to  repre- 
sent mental  processes  becomes  baldly  apparent  Here,  it  seems  lo 
rac,  a  position  like  Professor  Pearson's  is  open  to  severe  criticism. 
The  old  fallacy  appears  in  all  its  \-iciousne5S  when  the  whole  fabric 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  made  to  rest  upon  it. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  psychologj-  rejects  the  Humian  view  of 
mind  as  !iumethiug  which  fuiics  and  orders  the  uncohesive  elements 
of  consciousness,  tl  is  obliged  to  introduce  a  no  less  objectionable 
factor,  as,  for  example,  a  transcendental  Ego,  to  eftect  a  unily  of 
experience.  This,  it  will  be  urged,  does  not  escape  the  stigma  of  a 
*  substantial  soul '  by  its  more  indclinite  and  high-sounding  title.  In 
answer,  1  should  say  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  psychology  to  find 
a  int-taphysicil  entity  which  shall  explain  experience.  It  must  not 
seek  a  '  thing  '  among  mental  states  to  account  for  the  connection  of 


1  The  aothoi  uyi  (pp.  62,63):  "The  conientt  of  the  mind  at  any  Instant  ar« 
vary  far  from  being  Idtntical  with  th«  ianR«  of  actual  or  poMible  *en5e-niipr«e- 
■tons  at  ihal  InKiiint.  We  are  pcipctually  diawlni;  Enforcnces  an  to  ihlaga  whkh 
lie  h«yond  inniiediaie  v«ri(icaitan  liy  Kcnsc,  .  .  .  Sdencc  i*  brgdjr  ttaned  DpOB 
ijifi;reni;ca  uf  IhiH  kind  .  .  .  And  tlie  sci«ntili<:  mvtbod  consist*  in  dnttring  jiUI 
com|iaTixons  and  infcirnccn  frfltn  stored  sense-imp rcun  anil  the  conceptiona 
based  npon  th^m."  This  passage  may  seem  to  Ifivali-daie  what  n«  bav«  s^d 
conccmtnjt  (lie  aaihoi'a  conception  of  the  thought  procem.  Wv,  own  viatcmeot, 
however,  quoicd  above  1pp.  S,  1;),  conArina  our  aucrtion  that  for  him  thougbl  ta 
ade(|uat«ly  explainftd  in  tem*  of  the  old  fonnula  o\  a«iiaciatian. 
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the  latter.  As  Kant  pointed  out,  psychology  deals  with  the  empiri- 
cal self,  "the  succession  of  mental  states,  — the  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  actions,  —  upon  which  a  man  may  look  bade  as  constituting  the 
record  of  his  cxpcnencc  The  empirical  self  is  thus  an  object 
among  objects;  it  is  part  of  the  process  of  experience."  '  Psychology 
recognizes  that  the  wAolt^  of  the  process  - — from  which  it  abstracts  a 
^arf —  is  experience.  "  The  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge  is  neither  pure 
subject  nor  pure  object,  —  neither  a  mere  sensation  nor  a  mere  Ego, 
but  an  Ego  or  subject  conscious  of  sensations.  It  Ls  not  a  mere  unity, 
but  a  unity  in  duality."*  Mind,  for  psychology,  is  a  "  substance  in 
which  qualities  inhere,"  in  quite  the  same  way  that  the  physical 
sciences  conceive  substance.  It  is  not  something  different  and 
apnrt  from  mental  states,  but  it  is  these  as  presented  continuously 
to  the  individual ;  the  presentation  of  the  ■' identical  self,"  —  "the 
permanent  which  suffers  change."  Psychology  speaks  with  as  good 
right  of  mi/uf  3ls  physics  does  of  m.if/er.  Neither  has  a  right  to  ham 
per  its  procedure  by  rejecting  working  conceptions,  because  these 
cannot  be  ultimately  hypostatizird  by  a  consistent  ontologicat  system. 
Apropos  of  Professor  Pearson's  insistence  on  his  associational 
formula  as  an  irresistible  alchemic  reagent  for  transforming  'stnse- 
impression  '  into  knowledge,  we  may  observe  that  he  calls  the 
mind  A  "great  sorting  machine,"*  into  which  inchoate  and  amor- 
phous sensations  are  tumbled  pcllmcll,  and  from  which  they  emerge 
as  ordered  science.  While  thus  admitting,  in  words,  a  subjective, 
combining  element  in  experience,  he  misses  the  true  significance  of 
such  an  element  by  substituting  for  a  creating,  synthetic  power  of 
the  mind  a  mere  function  of  arranging  and  relating  the  bare  prod- 
ucts of  the  senses.  By  thus  trying  to  bestride  the  chasm  between 
Idealism  and  Realism,  he  falls  into  the  cleft  between  them,  and  nar- 
rows his  mental  horizon  to  a  mere  strip,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
'science.' ' 


'  Andrew  Selh,  Ut^ltanitm  anJ  PrrtaHality,  p.  14. 

"  J6id..  p.  13.  ■  Of.  fit.,  p.  ■>&. 

•  The  author's  claim  ihit  ihe  ideniific  frame  ol  mind  j»  the  <>n«  prime  lequl- 
rite  (or  the  'ideal  cilifcn*  (sec  hb  IiiiToductioii)  euggeata  ihe  In^cquncjr  ai 
treating  mind  an  a  coIutIms  (cries  of  cogiiiliuiu.  The  mtrt  Jiimwtr  i%  as  much  a 
lielian  in  nciencc  u  c[««\pheT«,  and,  if  ftdualircd,  woiiltl  Vie  wonhk-^a,  wen  in 
claanifyinE  'facls.'  A«  I'rofcwor  J;imca  say*  in  Tie  WHI  la  ReSiei-t^  "If  jou 
want  3n  ahtolnte  duffer  In  an  Uivestigailon  y-oii  riu»i,  after  all,  take  ibe  mail  who 
Km  no  intcrcil  nhalcvei  in  bU  tetulu-"  A  dtviaion  of  con»ciou*neM  into  water- 
liKhi  companmciiii  of  -knowing,'  'feeling,'  and ' wUlliis '  b  certain  to  produce 
mental  monitronliei. 
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My  criticism  of  TTu  Grammar  of  Science,  therefore,  is  (i)  that  it 
confuses  epistemology  with  psychology,  and  (2)  that  the  psychology 
it  adopts  is  a  superannuated  system,  wholly  incapable  of  supporting 
the  burden  that  science,  according  to  Professor  Pearson's  interpre- 
tation,  imposes  upon  it.  I_  jj_  bentley. 
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Maris  Place  in  th<r  Cosmas,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Andrew 
Seth,  N[.A.,  LL.t>..  Vioicis,Qi  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinbui^h  and  London,  William  Ulack- 
wood  &  Sons,  1897.  —  pp.  viii,  308. 

The  reader  who  wiiwhes  intelligently  to  appiecLite  this  interesting 
and  instructive  book  must  never  lose  out  of  sight  its  avowed  char- 
acter and  intent.  It  is  a  collection  of  polemical  cssaj*s  on  several 
different  subjects,  which  have  previously  been  published  in  Reviews, 
snd  which  arc  here  collected  and  "republished  without  substantial 
nlieration."  They  have  been  subjected,  however,  to  a  ceriain  amount 
of  revision  and  to  the  insertion  of  a  "few  passages  which  had 
been  omitted  "  in  their  previous  publication.  These  f&cts,  of  course, 
influence  the  style  of  Irealmenl  given  to  the  different  topics,  both  as 
respects  method  and  as  respects  language^  and  they  also  forbid  the 
unity  and  positivencss  in  declaration  of  the  author's  views  which  are 
required  of  the  more  constructive  trtatisfs  on  psycliolog}'  and  plii- 
lusophy.  The  book  is  not.  indeed,  lacking  in  a  certain  kind  of  unity. 
For,  as  the  autlior  explains  in  the  preface,  these  essays  "are  all,  at 
bottom.  iTeatmenls  of  the  same  theme  ":  and  what  this  theme  is.  the 
title  of  the  book  is  chosen  to  indicate. —  aimety,  'man's  place  in 
the  cosmos.'  Expressed  more  in  detail,  Professor  Seth  here  subjects 
to  critical  examination  from  his  own  philosophical  standpoint  the 
views  of  several  writers  whose  work  was  at  the  time  matter  of  deep 
and  widespre.id  interest,  respecting  the  relations  of  humanity  — the 
individual  and  the  race  —  to  the  forces  of  so<called  Nature,  and  to 
the  Absolute  Ground  of  things,  or  to  God.  Nor  does  his  polemical 
handling  of  others  prevent  him  from  expressing  bis  own  view3,  — 
pirtly  in  the  way  of  sympathy  with  what  he  considers  true,  and 
ofiener  in  the  correction  of  what  seems  to  him  defective  or  untrue. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  are  the  following:  "Man's 
Place  in  the  Cosmos."  which  takes  for  its  theme  Professor  liuxley's 
Romanes  Lecture  on  "Evolution  and  Ethics";  "The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  the  Philosophical  Sciences," — the  author's  Inaugural  Lecture 
on  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  M el ;i physics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Oct.  j6,  1891 ;  "The  New  Psychologj' 
and  Automatism."  which  is  an  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
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cat  Society,  nncl  is  chiefly  directed  against  Professor  Miin&terber£'» 
theory  of  the  will;  "  A  New  Theory  of  the  Absolute,"  in  whicb  Mr. 
Bradley's  Appiarante  and  Mtaiily  is  subjected  to  a  thorough 
criticism;  and  '■  Mr.  BaHour  and  his  Critics."  These  different  essays 
necessarily  vary  considerably  in  interest  and  in  pennanent  value.  ■ 
Among  them  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Bradley  is  much  the  most  fruitful 
fur  the  seriuus  student  of  philosophy;  while  the  essay  on  Mr.  Balfour 
\%  perhaps  most  entertaining  for  the  mote  general  reader.  Ja  truth, 
the  three  essays  preceding  these  two  d<;al  with  vieirs  which  were 
particularly  in  the  tlux  at  the  time  when  tlie  essays  were  written;  and 
although  we  cannot  assume  to  answer  for  any  of  the  psycbolt^isls 
whom  Professor  SctJi  takes  in  hand,  wc  arc  of  the  impression  that 
the  present  opinions  of  some  of  them  are  turning  more  in  tlie 
direction  of  his  own. 

We  particularly  commend,  as  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  imita- 
tion, the  author's  way  in  polemics.  One  might  justly  call  himself 
favored  to  have  a  critic  of  such  attainments  and  temper.  Professor 
Scth  indulges  in  no  misrepresentation  or  travesty  of  the  views  of 
those  whom  he  opposes;  nt-ilhcr  docs  he  expose  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  bitterness  or  of  willingness  to  make  capita!  (or  himself, 
whether  for  superior  insight  or  for  orthodoxy  nf  opinion.  The  positions 
which  are  criticised  are  fairly  and  sympathetically  stated,  and  with 
sufficient  fulness  to  guard  against  their  being  misunderstood.  The 
controversy  is  courteous  and  knightly,  — a  line  example  of  how  this 
sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  there  is  keenness  to  the  edge  of 
the  critic's  sword;  and  passages  at  arms  where  there  arc  brilliant 
flashe»  of  wit  and  sarcasm  are  not  wanting.  The  absence  of  that 
most  irritating  of  all  crilical  faults  ^ — flippancy — is  noteworthy. 
Altogether  this  seems  to  un  one  of  the  most  prai&ewoTthy  specimens 
of  polemical  cssay-wiiting  which  have  appeared  of  late. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  Professor  Seth  to  conceal,  or  even  to  keep 
in  the  shadow,  bis  own  philosophical  standpoints;  although  the  nature 
of  the  book  would  mnke  the  detniled  exposition  and  defence  of  these 
standpoints  out  of  place.  His  epistemological  views  are  critical  and 
negative  of  the  agnosticism,  as  to  the  triith  of  ethics  and  religion,  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  the  views  of  the  writers  with  whom  he  deals.  And  ^ 
the  amount  of  assent  and  of  dissent  which  he  accords  to  Mr.  Balfour's  I 
positiuns  indicates  that,  while  he  sympathizes  with  the  latter  in  his 
defence  of  the  echico-rellgious  realm  against  the  attacks  of  physical 
science,  he  does  not  approve  of  the  apparent  schism  between  feeling 
and  ratiocination,  or  between  faith  and  reason,  which  tlie  latter  delights 
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to  emphasize,  or  even  to  create.  So  acute  is  this  sympatliy  that  Pro- 
fessor Scth  is  led  to  bring  out  cicarly  what  the  other  critics  of  Mr. 
Balfowr  had  too  mjch  overlooked,  namely,  that  "  the  appeal  of  the 
volume  (^Ffftindaliom  nf  Bfluf)  is  not  from  truth  to  authority,  but  from 
a  partial  to  a  fuller  truth,  from  man  conceived  as  mere  abstract  intel- 
lect to  human  nature  as  a  whole."  In  this  summ.irj'  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
position,  more  than  justice  may  have  been  done  to  him  ;  wc  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  so.  But  his  gracious  treatment  of  the 
author  he  is  criticising  enables  us  to  see  clearly  what  the  critic's  own 
epistcmological  standpoint  is. 

Wc  cannot  quite  agree  to  Professor  Seth's  comparison  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  method  and  conclusions  with  the  method  and  results  of 
Kant,  or  with  Ins  interpretation  of  the  intent  and  outcome  of  the 
Critigue  0/  Pure  Rmson.  But  to  emphasize  any  such  failure  to  agree 
would  call  attention  away  from  the  author's  main  intent  and  its 
remarkably  successful  accomplishment. 

In  the  essay  on  "  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Critics,"  as  well  as  in  the 
essay  entitled  "  A  New  Theory  of  the  Absolute,"  Professor  Seth  shows 
tliat  his  uwn  way  of  ]ookin(;  at  the  world  of  things  and  of  souls 
regards  il  as  ethical  and  spiritual  to  ihe  core.  Those  views  which 
regard  the  Coimos  (how  great  Ihe  misnomer  1}  as  either  a  closed 
System  of  mechanical  forces,  blind  and  unmeaning  from  the  point  of 
view  of  teleology,  or  as  abstract  and  well-nigh  contentless  Identity 
of  subject  and  object,  of  the  One  and  All,  are  alike  unsatisfactory  to 
him.  The  three  relatively  short  essays,  in  which  he  criticises  certain 
answers  to  subordinate  problems  given  by  the  advocates  of  the 
former  of  these  opposed  views,  have  more  of  local  coloring,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  admirable  spccimea;^  of  the  academic  teacher  taking 
a  position,  at  once  conservative  and  genial,  towards  rather  foreign 
opinions  on  matters  of  quasi- pracl ical  as  well  as  scientific  interest, 
which  appear  on  their  way  to  invade  the  university  circle,  Jn  them 
we  see  the  somewhat  crude  and  initial  claims  of  the  'new  psychology," 
and  of  the  'naturalistic  ethics'  held  up  before  the  intelligent  public, 
and  required  to  give  some  furthei  and  more  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves.  The  value  of  the  essays,  like  wiMtever  merit  of  attract- 
ing any  attention  which  these  claims  themselves  have,  is,  therefore, 
the  more  local  and  temporary.  But  in  the  long  essay  on  Mr.  Brad> 
ley's  book  {Apptaranu  and  Reality),  Professor  Seth  offers  to  his 
readers  discourse  of  a  kind  to  help  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
eternal  and  unchanging  in  human  cognition  and  human  opinion.  The 
form  of  saying  the  thing,  the  character  of  illustrating  and  enforcing 
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it,  vnries  from  age  to  age;  the  truth,  the  thing  itself,  is  the  summing 
up  cif  the  results  of  all  our  insights  and  o(  all  our  reilective  thinking. 
In  this  csNa}'.  then,  wc  think  that  the  author  has  done  not  only  a  line 
piece  oC  critical  work,  but  has  made  a  positive  cotilribution  to  philo- 
sophical literature. 

A  mere  review  of  cKe  criticism  which  tJic  author  iniikcs  of  Mr. 
Bradley'^  speculniive  method  and  conclusions  cannot  properly  take 
up.  for  criticism  in  detail,  his  disclosure  of  his  own  positive  tenets  in 
ractaphvsical  philoAophy.  What  Professor  Scth  has  to  say  about  bis 
own  agtioHiicism  touching  "the  Absolute,  as  such,''  seems  to  u$ 
not  quite  clear  (p.  215).  Wc  are  fortunately  forbidden,  however, 
to  understand  this  agnosticism  as  jeopardizing  the  foundations  of 
cognition  in  matters  of  ethics  and  Kligion,  and  thus  throwing  us 
back  either  upon  (atlh  and  feeling,  after  the  Xto Kantian  fashion,  nr 
upon  tJie  vain  attempt  to  conMruct  a  speculative  theory  of  Reality, 
which  shall  stand  the  assaults  of  criticism,  out  of  materials  already 
rejected,  as  unworthy  to  serve  for  found.iiion  stones  of  the  structure 
of  truth,  by  our  own  critical  processes.  Evidently  Professor  Seth 
holds  views  regarding  the  nature  of  Rcalitj',  as  well  as  regarding  the 
validity  of  cognition,  which  arc  intended  to  hamioniic  (he  whole  of 
human  experience,  — Kcientitic  as  well  as  eihicu- religious,  raiiocinative 
as  well  3s  emutiunal  and  practical.  We  sh;ill  .iw.iii.  with  interest  and 
well-founded  expectations,  the  further  development  and  exposition  of 
these  views.  Mi.-aiitit»e,  both  the  special  student  of  philo^^hy  and 
llie  inlelligent  general  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  current  philo- 
sophical discussions  as  bearing  upon  matters  of  ethics  and  religion, 
will  find  Professor  Seth's  book  a  delightful  and  improving  companion. 

Geokqb  Trumsi/ll  LADa 


Analytic  Psycltology.  By  G.  F.  Stout.  In  two  volumes. 
London,  Swan  Sonnenscheiii  &  Co.;  New  Voik,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  I8g6.  — pp.  XV,  289,  314. 

in  giving  u»  the  substantial  and  valuable  contribution  to  psycho- 
logical  literature  which  these  volumes  contain,  Mr  Stout  has  achieved 
a  result  which  is  daily  bt-coming  more  difficult  and  more  worthy  of 
praise.  Hven  those  who  most  distrust  the  method  he  employs  will 
readily  admit  the  vigor  and  skill  with  which  his  task  has  in  the  main 
been  carried  out.  Entertaining  the  work  can  scarcely  be  called  —  at 
least,  in  the  more  frivolous  sense  of  the  word.     In  sober  and  strenu- 
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ous  mood  has  it  been  conceived,  -ind,  nrtue  or  vice  as  it  may  be, 
there  is  from  cover  to  cover  no  wayward  ndjective,  no  indecorous 
simile,  to  jar  upon  the  sedate  a,imosphcre  of  philosophic  dignity.  Bui 
instructive  it  surely  is,  and  written  in  a  fine  solid  style,  whose  only 
fault  is  a  Icndeticy  to  become  monotonous  and  somewhat  v.igue. 
One  needs  an  occasional  beacon  sentence  standing  out  from  the 
dead  level  of  excellence  to  warn  him  whither  he  goes. 

The  "DCw  psychologist'  will  shudder  to  learn  tliM  Mr.  Stout, 
aliliough  according  generous  appreciation  to  the  nierii  2nd  justilica- 
tion  of  oilier  methods  and  points  of  view,  nevertheless  braver  oblivion 
and  allies  himself  franlcly  with  the  procedure  of  such  men  as  Hobbes, 
Locke,  HerUart,  and  their  more  recent  disciples.  Our  author  bad 
intended,  he  telis  us,  to  write  his  book  from  the  genetic  standpoint, 
but  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  hopeless  confusion,  to  pre- 
cede such  an  undertaking  with  an  analytic  investigation  of  tht-  fully 
developed  mind.  The  present  work  constitutes  this  prelimiaary 
analysis,  which  will  be  followed  later  by  its  genetic  sequel.  We  can- 
not fairly  prejud);e  llic  success  of  the  whole  by  this  earlier  portion, 
but  Mr,  Stout's  plan  seems  to  rest  upon  a  conception  of  the  relntioa 
of  the  analytic  and  genetic  methods  in  psychology,  which,  if  not  actu- 
allyerroncous,  appears  to  the  reviewer  at  least  unfortunate  and  likely 
to  prove  misleading. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  such  a  se^'Crance  of  these  forms  of 
investij;ation  as  Mr.  Slout  proposes  may  be  defensible:  but  the  two 
ate  in  no  sen^e  antithetic,  nor  yet  merely  supplementary  to  one 
another.  At  bottom  they  are  really  one  and  the  same,  for  the  genetic 
procedure  is  simply  the  more  adequate  and  truthful  type  ui  analysis. 
Jt  is  the  only  type  of  analysis  which  can  hope  to  reveal  in  its  genuine 
living  reality  the  facts  of  a  vital  growing  mind.  This  is  not  to 
obliterate  al!  distinction  between  tlic  methods.  It  is  simply  to  insist 
that,  so  far  as  your  analytic  treatment  is  valid  and  accur;ite.  it  differs 
from  the  expressly  genetic  investigation  chiefly  in  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  a  dclintte  reference  to  the  course  of  development  --  a  reference 
of  confessedly  less  sigitilicance  for  some  psychological  processes 
than  fcMT  others.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  almost  all  our  author'i 
analyses  are  of  the  vicil  dynamic  type,  which  manifests  most  unmis- 
takably its  kinship  with  the  avowedly  genetic  descriptions. 

Id  the  opening  scnteacc  of  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr  Stout 
defines  psychology  as  "the  positive  science  of  mental  process,"  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  an  extended  discussion  of  the  various  means  oC 
obtaining  psychological  data  and  the  validity  of  the  several  hypothe- 
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ses  available  for  its  interpretation.'  The  iloctrine  of  psychical  dis- 
positions is  adopted  as  affording  the  best  explanation  for  the  per»ist< 
encc  of  the  effects  of  pasi  experience.  Physiological  h)'pollie3e9 
come  in  for  a  scarcliing  and  rather  depreciatory  criticism,  which 
leaves  one  ill  prepared  for  the  constant  reference  to  chetn  in  which 
Mr.  Stout  afiorwArd  indulges. 

Following  the  lead  of  RTentano,our  author  abandons  the  tripartite 
cl^sstficalion  of  ntental  functions  as  being  founded  on  merely  nega- 
tive considerations,  and  takes  as  his  principle  of  division  the  mode 
in  which  consciousness  refers  to  its  object.  Hut,  whereas  Brentano 
designates  presentation,  judgment,  desire,  and  aver^OD  as  the  fun- 
damental forms,  Mr.  Stout  regards  volition,  gtitf,  enjoyment,  etc^  as 
equally  basal  and  ctcmenlaiy.  Chapter  II,  on  the  Analysis  of  Pres- 
entations, contains  a  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  and  limits 
under  which  such  analysis  nctunlly  proceeds,  llie  positive  outcome 
of  the  discussion  leaves  us  with  the  conclusion  tliat  what  we  obtain 
by  our  analysis  cannot  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  preseaca^ 
tlon  analyzed,  but  simply  a.<i  an  adequate  sj-mbol  of  this.  "  Each  ana- 
lytic distinction  should  correspond  to  an  undistinguistied  difference 
in  the  original  experience." 

tn  the  next  Two  chapters,  on  the  Apprehension  of  Fonn  and 
Implicit  Apprehension,  we  meet  the  first  practical  application  of  this 
conception  of  analysis,  and  the  result  is  not  wholly  reassuring.  The 
justification  for  beginning  here,  rather  than  elsewhere,  appears  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  apprehension  of  form  is  a  matter  of  vitaj 
significance  for  the  processes  of  association  and  apperception,  which 
arc  to  be  cxamimrd  later  on :  but  the  6rst  of  the  chapters,  notwith- 
standinj;  the  importance  of  its  subject-matter,  impresses  one  as  gen- 
erally vague,  save  where  it  deals  with  obvious  commonplace.  Our 
recog;nition  of  the  meaning  of  words  forms  The  text  for  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  implicit  apprehension  of  a  whole,  whose  com- 
plexity of  structure  we  fail  to  notice.  A  number  of  reasons  are 
cited  in  this  connection  to  prove  that  imagery  does  not  necessarily 
ttccompiiny  the  understanding  of  words.  There  is  doubtless  a 
restricted  sense  in  which  this  contention  can  be  successfully  main- 
tained, but  what  Mr.  Stout  may  have  in  mind  when  he  goes  on  to 
defend  his  doctrine  of  "  imageless  thought  "  po&ses  comprehension. 
Mr.  Stout  owes  it  to  the  psychological  public  to  give  a  fuller  descrip- 

>  Thioughout  tha  fnllAwing  brief  aynopiiis,  1  hAvi>  aiiempled  to  employ  Mr. 
Stoul's  own  ^vorda  as  lax  as  poKublc  even  wkcte  my  innspoaitiou  render  it 
imposiibls  lo  UBC  quotation  niai)t». 
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tion  of  his  imageless  thought.  Obviously,  it  is  not  ^  wholly  tractable 
possession,  for  he  gets  into  trouble  with  it  la  his  chapter  on  Apper- 
ception, where,  despite  his  contention  that  apperception  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  thought,  he  says  that  an  apperceptive  process  always 
hai^  the  point  of  contact  between  what  is  apperceived  and  the  apper- 
cciving  system  in  mental  or  perceptual  imagery. 

■fhe  distinction  of  judging  or  believing  from  simple  apprehension 
is  next  discussed,  judging  being  considered  after  Hosanquct's  manner 
as  "  ycs-no  consciousness."  After  a  critical  survey  of  the  various 
doctrines  bearing  on  this  problem,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
distiTiciion  is  only  relative  and  not  absolute,  for  there  is  no  thought 
without  some  kind  and  degree  of  judgment.  Sentience,  simple 
apprehension,  and  belief,  are  the  three  fundamental  forms  of  cognitive 
proccsSvand  all  arc  present  as  integral  factors  in  every  complete  cog- 
nitive act.  The  last  chapter  in  this  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
feeling  and  conation.  Every  mental  attitude  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  volition  is  asseried  to  possess  two  fundamentally  distinct  modes 
of  reference  to  an  object :  rirsi.  pleasure  or  its  contrary,  and,  second, 
desire  or  aversion.  Conation  and  feeling  are  tlius  essentially  distinct. 
This  last  sentence,  in  connection  with  the  previous  analysis  of  cogni- 
tive activities,  suggests  the  query  whetiier,  after  all,  Mr.  Stout  has 
practically  gained  much  upon  the  advocates  of  the  tripartite  classifi- 
cation of  conscious  processes.  Voluntary  action  is  described  as  the 
mental  slate  which  emerges  when  a  process  of  conflict  ceases  becao.se 
it  has  worked  itself  out  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  is  entitled  Mental  Processes,  and  the 
first  three  chapters  constitute  beyond  all  question  the  most  striking 
and  notable  portion  of  the  whole  work.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  rest  of  the  book  is  but  a  systematic  development  and 
application  of  the  principle  here  advocated.  Opinion  will  vary,  as  it 
always  does,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Stout  has  made  out  his  case,  but  his 
defence  of  the  concept  of  mental  activity  and  his  exposition  of  the 
process  of  attention,  will  take  rank  at  once  with  the  best  ;md  most 
valuable  of  contemporary  writing.  He  has  seen  the  emptiness  of 
the  concept  of  absolute  passivity  and  its  utter  inapplicability  to  psy- 
^ologica)  processes.  The  total  psychosis  can  ntver  bu  a  state  of 
complete  inaction.  To  be  mentally  active  is  to  be  mentally  alive,  to 
be  awake.  The  facile  action  of  reverie  is  not  inaction,  and  between 
the  most  intense  activity  and  the  most  obvious  apparent  passivity,  as 
in  recovery  from  fainting,  there  is  no  abrupt  break.  The  very  fact 
that  an  experience  enters  my  consciousness  shows  that  I  am  in  some 
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degree  active.     Such,  put  very  briefly  and  inadequately,  are  the  i 
ctuaions  which  he  drawa  from  his  keen  and  exhaustive  examinatioD 
of  the  concept  of  activity.  ■ 

Attention  and  inattention  arc  eynonytnous  with  noetic  and  anoetic  " 
experience,  —  cxpiessions  which  he  attempts  to  rejuvenate  by  con- 
stant use.     We  attend  so  far  as  our  psychical  activity  directly  pro- 
duces, maintains,  or  develops  such  coiilenls  as  have  any  objective 
reference.     1'he  essential  nature  of  attention  consists  in  a  definite 
attitude  toward  objects.     Kvery  process  of  attention  tends  to  bring 
about  its  own  cessation,  and  corresponds  in  large  measure  to  ttie 
actions  by  which  disturbed  equilibrium  is  restored.    Muscular  adjust- 
ments and  vaso-motor  changes  are  nut  delenninaiita  of  attention,  but 
simply  tools  with  which  attention  works.     The  relation  of  pteasure- 
pain  experiences  to  attention  a  not  one  of  cause  and  elTect.     The 
coincidence  is  due  to  the  fact  ihnt  interest  is  but  attention  itself  in 
its  hedonic  aspect.     Fleasure-pain  conditions  determine  movement 
merely  in  such  measure  as  they  control  attention,  and  for  this  they 
have  significance  only  as  one  among  other  factors.    With  the  greater 
portion  of  this  ductiinc  I  am  heartily  in  sympatliy,  and  the  form  in  _ 
which  it  is  presented  strikes  me  as  admirable ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  I 
surmise  exactly  what  Mr,  Stout  means  when  he  asserts  further  that  a 
content,  once  it  is  in  consciousness,  cin  in  no  defensible  sense  be  _ 
said  to  be  acted  on  by  attention,  whereas  before  it  gets  into  con- 1 
sciousness  it  does  not  exist.     On  this  basis,  anention  seems  dedi- 
cated to  the  enjoyment  of  an  eternity  of  elegant  leisure.    It  cannot 
exercise  itself  upon  nothing,  and  all  else  is  forbidden. 

The  chapter  on  Retenliveness,  Habit,  etc.,  contains  relatively  little 
of  moment,  save  for  the  careful  criticism  of  Bain's  doctrines  of  asso- 
ciation, a  polemic  conceived  in  a  mood  essentially  identical  irith 
Rradley's  attack  on  the  s.ime  stronghold. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  on  Noetic  Synthesis,  by 
which  is  meant  such  a  combination  of  prcsentslional  elements  as  is 
involved  in  their  reference  to  a  single  object.  This  is  the  source 
from  which  arise  the  psychic  units  we  call  percepts,  ideas,  concepts, 
etc.  Noetic  synthesis  furnishes  the  systematic  unity  of  the  human 
mind  which  association  fails  to  account  for.  In  so  far  as  each  step 
in  a  train  of  thought  is  determined  by  the  last  idea  which  has 
occurred,  so  far  association  rules.  When,  however,  the  emergence 
of  any  idea  depends,  not  on  the  last  idea,  but  on  the  central  topic  of 
thought,  then  noetic  synthesis  controls.  Needless  to  say,  the  position 
occupied  is  that  of  Apperception  as  ag.iinst  Association;  but  it  differs 
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from  Wundt's  doctrine  in  having  assignable  tenns  between  whicK  it 
takes  place  and  in  possessing  n.  definite  physiological  counterpart. 
This  laiter  is  ftirnishcd  by  the  conception  of  higher  and  lower  centre*. 
(Jn  the  whole,  this  chapter  is  exceedingly  able  and  luminous,  although 
it  contains  one  doctrine,  which  will  at  least  require  fuller  explication 
before  it  can  paiss  muster,  i.e..  that  revived  impre&iiions  are  them- 
selves impressions  and  not  ideas,  while  ideas  are  not  faiut  revivals 
oC  impressions. 

The  following  chapter  on  Relative  Suggestion  continues  the 
assault  on  the  associalionists.  Relative  suggestion  proves  to  be 
only  another  name  for  constructive  reproduction  of  the  teleological 
type,  and  by  its  aid  arc  explained,  among  other  things,  all  the  finer 
purceptuat  adjustments.  Despite  its  truthfulness  and  accuracj-,  in 
view  of  whai  has  already  been  discussed,  the  considerations  here 
advanced  are  ne<-dtessly  pruli^i. 

All  ilic  preceding  description  of  cognitive  conditions  requires  to 
be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  conation,  and  a 
chapter  is  accordingly  devoted  to  this  topic  All  mental  process  is 
as  such  conation,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conation  tends  to 
differentiate  itself  into  theoretical  and  practical  channels.  "Cog- 
nitive synthesis  is  merely  the  way  in  which  active  tendencies  define 
and  diflcrcntialc  tJi  em  selves."  Conation  has  its  physiological  cor- 
relate, as  was  noticed  in  connection  with  attcalion,  in  a  tendency 
toward  the  recovery  of  relative  stability  in  the  neural  system. 

The  process  of  apperception,  which  is  next  considL'ted  in  detail,  is, 
we  are  told,  substantially  coincident  with  attention.  "  A  presentation 
acquires  a  certain  significance  for  thought  by  connecting  itself  with 
some  mental  piefoimation,  as  this  has  been  organized  in  the  course 
o£  previous  experience."  and  the  process  here  involved  is  appercep- 
tion. Apperception  applies  especially  to  the  relation  of  the  new  to 
the  old,  so  far  as  the  old  is  thereby  modified.  The  larger  part  of 
thechapter,  which  constitutes  the  most  masterly  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  English,  is  given  over  to  a  minute  examination  of  the  conditions 
dciemiiiiing  the  growth  of  apperceptive  systems.  Competition  and 
conflict  appear  lo  be  the  most  significant  factors,  and  the  dominant 
system  becomes  so  merely  by  virtue  of  its  better  and  more  complete 
organization. 

The  best  point  in  the  chapter  on  Comparison  and  Conception  is 
the  emphasis  on  the  distinction  between  the  generic  image  and  the 
rudimentary  concept.  Though  the  generic  image  is  not  the  original 
of  the  concept,  it  is  none  the  less,  when  once  the  conceptual  attitude 
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is  developed,  a  very  convenient  icprcscnUtive.  The  irAn&ition  from 
the  p«rcept  to  the  concept  is  not  a  passAj^  from  the  particular  to  the 
uitivetsal.  In  perception  the  two  are  indistinguishnbly  blended;  (he 
universal  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  p-irticuLir  is  recognized.  In 
conception  the  universal  is  thought  of  as  such.  Implicit  in  the  odc 
case,  it  is  explicit  in  the  other.  These  considctattons  are  closdy 
allied  with  those  of  the  following  chapter  on  Thought  and  Language. 
Language  is  regarded  as  a  movement  of  fixation  akin  to  muscular 
ndjustments.  Words  detain  or  fix  the  cumulative  effects  of  experi- 
ence, and  thus  give  us  the  two  main  functions  of  laiigu:ige,  r>.,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  and  an  instrument  of  thought.  Thus,  Id 
learning  to  understand  others,  the  child  Icams  to  understand  himself. 
Passing  on  to  the  moie  distinctly  logical  and  grammatical  aspects  of 
biDguage,  Mr.  Stout  asserts  tliat  the  subject-predicate  relation  is 
purely  psychological,  having  primarily  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  .ig«nt  to  action.  The  piedicile  is  tile  whole  discourse 
through  which  the  subject  gains  definition.  These  and  other  »tinUar 
doctrines,  however  true  they  may  be,  arc  laid  down  with  a  degree  of 
dogmatism  not  wholly  warranted  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  ihcir 
support.  Gesture  language,  as  well  as  spoken  language,  is  coticeptual, 
bucnusc  it  fixates  mental  systems.  In  this  point  be  takes  open  isstw 
with  Romanes. 

The  early  portions  of  the  chapter  on  Belief  and  Imagination  are 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  Bain's  view,  with  the  conclusion  that, 
while  Kain's  account  is  correct  as  appl)'ing  to  analysts  of  the  condi- 
tions  under  which  belief  arises,  still  belief  is  not  a  mode  of  conation, 
but  a  unique  form  in  which  consciousness  refers  to  an  object  Desire 
plays  an  important  part  in  belief,  both  negatively  and  powtivcly.  To 
imagine  is  to  think  of  an  object  without  believing,  dislx-lievtng,  or 
doubting  its  existence,  —  an  undertaking  before  which  the  plain  man 
may  well  pause.  The  concluding  portions  of  the  cJiapier  treat 
imagination  as  play  and  its  significance  for  conduct.  One  misses 
from  the  book  a  systematic  investigation  of  imagery  as  such,  and  the 
present  chapter  does  nothing  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  Pleasure  and  Pain  gives  us  something 
very  like  Hcrhariianism.  Put  in  a  word,  the  doctrine  appears  to  be 
this :  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  correlatives  of  free  and  impeded 
activity.  Progress  towards  attainment  is  pleasure,  ^^'hen  the  end 
is  reached  the  tendency  toward  it  ceases,  and  with  it  the  pleasure. 
Disturbance  of  equilibrium  as  such  is  not  painful,  —  otherwise  all  con- 
sciousness would  be  pain;  nor  is  mere  equilibrium  pleasure,  —  other- 
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wise  the  only  pleasure  would  be  fouod  in  unconsciousness.  Purely 
neutral  states  do  not  exist,  and  Mr.  Stout  Eranldy  admits  that  for  the 
piiin  of  toothache  he  must  introduce  ft  physiological  explanation. 
Like  every  other  theory  as  yet  advanced,  he  cinnot  aliord  an  equally 
telling  account  for  the  distinctly  intellectual  aHective  experiences  and 
those  of  a  more  immediately  sensory  character.  'I'his  he  freely 
concedes,  and  takes  refuge  in  such  consolation  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  reflection  that  all  theories  suffer  from  this  complaint,  aside  front 
which  his  own  procedure  seems  to  him  to  produce  most  harmony 
.uiiong  the  facU. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  1  regard  Mr.  Stout's  work  as 
of  quite  unequal  merit  in  its  handling  of  the  various  problems  wilh 
which  it  deals.  Apart  from  the  brilliant  treatment  of  mental  activity. 
the  strongest  point  of  the  book  lies  in  its  substantial  thoroughness 
.ind  maturity  of  treatment,  and  just  here  occurs  also  its  most  flagrant 
shortcoming,  for  there  is  unquestionably  a  tendency  to  lapse  now 
aad  again  into  an  over-relinement  of  analysis,  verging  perilously 
upon  the  '  elaboration  of  the  obvious.'  Space  permitting,  1  should 
be  glad  to  examine  the  interesting  and  consistent  ^tempt  which  is 
made  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  delinite  terminology.  All 
things  considered,  Mr.  Stout  may  rest  assured  that  his  volumes  will 
find  appreciative  readers  and  will  live.  An  index  adds  materially  (o 
the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  excellently  printed  and  wretchedly 

''^""^-  James  R.  Angell. 
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Das  Bewusslstin  dcr  Transundtns  od<r  dcr  WtrkHthkett :  fin 
psyehoiogiiiher  I'^rsuih.  Von  Db.  EJKIL  Kocu.  Halle,  Max 
Niemeyef,  1895.  —  pp.  vii,  127. 

•■This  essay  seeks  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  consciousness 
of  reality  exists  as  a  distinct  mode  of  consciousness  alongside  of 
perception,  representation,  etc.,  especially  as  against  the  Uphues- 
Twardowski  doctrine,  which,  distinguishing  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness from  the  object,  makes  our  cognition  of  the  reality  consist  in 
a  reference  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  conceives  that  as,  prob- 
lematically, independent  of  consciousness  altogether.  It  is  also 
directed  against  all  theories  (projection-theory,  objectivarion-theory, 
etc.)  which  start  with  the  assumption  that  what  is  actually  experi- 
enced is  something  immanent.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
argument. 
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There  arc  tbiec  kinds  of  conscious  processes:  (i)  processes  in 
which  there  is  consciousness  ol  the  immanence  of  what  we  are  COD- 
scious  of;  (j)  processes  in  which  there  is  consciousncw  of  its  tran- 
scendence; and  (3)  processes  in  which  there  is  no  consciousness 
either  of  immiLnence  or  of  transcendence.  The  consciousness  of 
imtnanence  is  noc  original:  immanence  1$  a  predicate  u(  reHcction 
aifixcd  to  something  wc  arc  conscious  of,  not  a  distinct  mode  of 
consciousness.  There  is  no  '  innftr '  u  opposed  to  '  outer  *  per- 
ception, no  psychological  problem  of  immanence  as  distinguished 
from  the  problem  of  reflection.  Quite  otherwise  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  transcendence.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  special 
mode  of  consciousness  as  original  experience.  This  must  be  shown. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  identical  with  perceiving  and  representing 
( VorsUiltn).  It  is  distinct  from  perceiving.  The  simple  fact  ojf 
perception  is  the  consciousness  of  something  present  to  the  Miises. 
Thu  consciousness  of  transcendence  mny  accompany  the  experienced 
datum,  but  the  latter  is  not  affected  by  it.  The  postulate  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  transcendence  in  perception  is  metaphysical.  Nor  is 
it  identical  with,  or  contained  in,  the  representation-consciousness, 
which  is  distinguished  psychologically  from  the  perceptive-conscious- 
ness simply  by  the  fact  that  what  we  represent  is  not  present  to  the 
senses.  The  argument  used  above  applies,  therefore,  here  also. 
Neither  memory  nor  the  thought  of  others'  consciousness  nor  the 
idea  of  ilie  external  world  contains,  as  such,  the  consciousness  of 
trim  see  ndcncc,  though  the  latter  may  accompany  the  idea.  How, 
then,  c»n  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  perception  and  idea  be  dcter- 
Riined  as  transcendent?  Upiiucs  says  that  in  percepLioa  and  idea 
(  yorsMtuna)  wc  transcend  consciousness,  and  take  cognizance  of 
existence  "Kiir  «  tmrargeitf filer  Wme  ht."  Consciousness  is  here 
conceived  as  a  process  in  which  what  we  are  con.scious  of  is  con- 
tained, and  on  which  it  depends.  This  conception  is  metaphysical. 
The  psychological  conception  of  consciousness  simply  denotes  the 
fact  that  '  something '  is  experienced  of  which  we  arc  conscious. 
Consciousness,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  is  itnown  only  in  reflection  ; 
in  the  psychological  sense,  it  neither  requires  nor  allows  of  another 
consciousness  for  its  consciousness.  The  psyekolof^caS  conscious- 
ness of  transcendence,  as  direct  experience,  must  accordingly  not  be 
identified  with  the  consciousness  '  transcendent '  of  reflection.  The 
view  that  perception  and  idea  represent  the  transcendent  wit  es 
HHxorgeiUllUr  Weiii  ist  is  metaphysics.  So,  too,  is  the  view  that 
perception  and    idea   contain    a    'reference'   to   the  transcendent. 
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Similarly  witli  regard  to  llii-  disiinciiou  bciwc-eii  •  content '  aiid 
*  object '  of  coiuciouaness.  Tvardowski's  arguments,  —  e.g.,  that  the 
content  exists  thougli  the  object  is  non-cxistem,  that  the  object  pos- 
sesses attributes  not  assignable  to  the  content,  thai  dilferenl  ideas 
may  rctci  to  the  same  object,  etc., ^  imply  the  metaphysical  view  of 
cunseiousness  as  conscious  process,  —  the  viirw  of  rcHection,  —  with 
mure  ur  lu^  i-onjiisiiw  of  ihis  with  the  psychological  view  o(  con- 
jiciou»De9S  as  delioed  by  what  we  actually  experieoce.  _  Psychology 
has  merely  to  desciibe  the  ■  something  '  (/•Utccis)  we  are  conscious  of, 
and  the  way  vre  arc  conscious  of  it.  The  above  distinciiot;  under- 
lies Uphucs'  'image'-  or  '  expression '-theory  o(  cognition.  In 
point  of  fact,  reality  ii,  in  certain  caiics,  a  direct  psychological  datum 
—  no  '  conlcnl '  or  '  object '  or  '  representation  '  of  an  object.  "  Sie 
igt  wie  sie  sich  darbietet,  sie  bietet  sich  dar  wie  sie  ist "  (p.  tit). 
Moreover,  as  this  consciousness  of  reality  never  occurs  without  the 
consciousness  of  transcendence,  it  is  clear  that  *  reality,' or  'the 
Lransccndeiil.'  is  not  here  a  predicate  of  rcHcclion.  Nothing  of  this 
is  present  in  simplu  perception  or  representation  —  a  proof  that  we 
have  here  a  ni;w  kind  of  consciousness.  We  have  it,  for  example, 
Vihen  we  compare  a  pictured  scene  with  the  thought*of  scene  itself. 
Here  we  are  conscious  of  ihe  ihouglit-of  scene  as  the  reality,  in 
contrast  to  the  picture,  which  is  only  its  image  or  representation. 
The  consciousness  of  transcendence  is  here  direct  psychological 
experience;  we  have  direct  consciousness  of  the  one  'something '  as 
image,  of  the  other  as  its  corresponding  reality.  The  'object'- 
theory  is  ba&ed  on  the  distinction  between  'something  '  and  the  act 
or  process  of  consciousness  which  sustains  it;  real  presentation 
f^ycrgigatU'Sriigung)  is  based  on  the  distinction  between  two  con- 
trasted conscious  '  something^.'  "  Whether  one  of  them  or  both  arc 
distinct  from  the  actor  conscious  process  concerned  —  this  meta- 
physical question  .  .  .  does  not  affect  the  real  presentation  as  con- 
sciousness in  the  psychological  sense"  (p,  77).  Another  illustration 
is  found  in  comparing  words  with  what  they  siand  for;  as  in  the 
case  of  iJte  picture  and  the  pictured  scene,  so  here  the  word  is  appre- 
hended as  image  and  what  it  stands  for  as  reality.  Other  illustra- 
tions arc  the  consciousness  of  the  rcalily  of  another's  consciousness 
which  arises  when  I  fail  to  catch  liis  meaning;  tJie  consciousness  of 
my  own  past  .is  distinguished  from  the  representation  of  something 
now  present  as  siisl^iined  by  a  p;tst  process  or  act;  and  the  curious 
consciousness  of  'nothing,'  which  would  be  the  consciousness  of 
nothing,  but  persists  in  being  the  consciousness  of  an  actual  nothing, 
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ix.,  of  something.  Tbe  consciousness  of  reality  rests  throughout  on 
OOntTAHt,  not,  howeii'cr.  on  the  contrast  of  'transcendent '  to  'tcnma- 
nent,'  but  of  the  tiansccndcnl  or  thin^  itself  to  what  is  not  it  but 
something  else.  '  Immanent '  and  '  tfaoscendcnt '  arc  metaphysical 
antitheses.  The  psychological  character  of  the  consciousness  here 
des^riibcd  lies  in  real  presentation  {^Vfrgegenu>Ortif;ung).  As  perce|; 
[ion  ix  cognition  of  the  perceived  something  and  representation 
the  represented  something,  so'rfef  Vtrgegenwdrtixting'  is  cognition 
of  the  real  something  (p.  loi).  Reality  \s  a  fact  of  experience,  tt 
is  completely  experienced;  nothing  lies  in  it  concealed.  Whether 
tbe  truly  leaj  may  not  lie  concealed  behind  it,  is  not  for  psychology 
to  decide. 

The  closing  section  of  the  book  contains,  along  with  a  general 
criiiciain  of  opposing  theories,  a  negative  but  sympathetic  criticism 
of  ilie  •  substitution '-theory  of  Professor  Dickinson  S.  Miller.  (jC/. 
this  R&vir.w,  vol.  iii,  pp.  408  flf.) 

The  author,  wc  think,  has  brought  to  light  a  very  important  fact 
of  psychological  experience  in  the  consciousness  of  something  as 
the  reality,  in  conirnst  to  something  else  apprehended  as  merely 
symbol  or  representation  of  the  reality,  and  his  insistence  that  tliese 
contrasted  somethings  iire  both  psj'chological  ex|)erience  seems  soundj 
in  principle.  He  is  right,  also,  in  diHttngui&hing  between  this  dire< 
consciousness  and  the  reflective  consciousness  which  merely  exter- 
nally affixes  the  predicate  '  transcendent '  to  this  or  that.  The  latter 
is  certainly  no  sucli  exfieriemf  of  something  as  real  as  is  the  farmer. 
It  would  have  been  still  better,  we  think,  if  he  had  not  designated 
the  consciousness  of  the  real  something  as  a  consciousness  of  tmn- 
scendence  at  all;  for,  on  his  own  showing,  'Iraiiscendenl  '  and 
'  immaneiil '  are  metaphysical  categories  —  the  contrast  'real'  and] 
'other  than  real'  ii  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author's' 
radical  position  as  to  the  nature  and  standpoint  of  psychology  —  the 
position  from  which  the  whole  of  his  certainly  very  acute  criticism 
is  directed  against  opposing  theories  —  does  not  wholly  commend 
itself.  We  arc  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  those  'some- 
things' of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious — from  one  point 
view  they  might  be  identified  with  the  contents  of  all  the  sciences,"^ 
and  psychological  description  be  merged  in  the  general  description  of 
everything — and  we  are  uncertain  as  to  how,  more  precisely,  we  are 
conscious  of  them.  To  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  direct 
experience  of  conscious  process,  th.it  the  stream  of  consciousne&s 
feeU  its  own  movement,  the  exclusion  from  psychology  of  all  refer- 
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«nce  to  the  process  of  consciousness  will,  of  course,  seem  absurd. 
It  is  well  to  have  got  rid  in  psychology  of  the  bugaboo  of  a  tran- 
scendent object  as  an  object  of  consciousness  beyond  consciousness; 
but,  unless  we  are  to  renounce  psychological  an^ily^is  altogether,  arc 
wc  not  bound  to  admit  an  element  of  truth  in  the  'object  '-theory? 
Wc  suFcLy  have  occasion  enough  to  distinguish  between  what  wc 
mean,  —  the  object  referred  to,  —  and  the  cliangc  in  the  flow  of 
present  experience  on  the  basis  of  which  we  make  the  reference. 
The  '  object '  may  of  course  wm  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  merely  a 
certain  reguUrity  in  the  order  of  posiuble  experience  —  it  need  not 
be  mL-tempirical.  H.  N.  GARniwER. 

lissai  critique  sur    !'tstMtiqNe  de  Kant.     Par  Victor  Basch. 
Paris,  Feiix  Alcan,  1896. — pp.  xiv,  623. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Kantian  renaissance  the  phili> 
sophicaL  world  has  been  deluged  with  expositions,  elaborations,  and 
criticisms  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  Essays,  treatises,  pamphlet:^, 
reviews — to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  more  pretentious 
works — have  spiling  up  in  wonderful  profusion.  During  this  time 
K.ant's  philosophy  of  tfic  beautiful,  wherein  alone,  according  lu 
Hegel,  (he  Kantian  philosophy  riiies  to  speculative  heights,  has  been 
in  a  measure  overlooked.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be.  the 
fuct  is  1h:il  comparatively  £ew  professional  philosophers  have  seri- 
ously concerned  themselves  with  Kant's  philosophy  of  the  beautiful. 
M.  Basch's  announcement,  therefore,  that  he  intends  to  devote 
three  or,  perhaps,  four  volumes  to  the  exposition  nnd  criticism  of 
Kant's  theory  of  aesthetics  will  attract  considerable  attention,  and 
the  work,  when  completed,  will  occupy  a  rather  unique  place  among 
the  contributions  to  Kantian  tileraturc.  The  volume  before  us  is 
to  occupy  the  third  place  in  the  series.  One  of  the  uapublishcd 
volumes  of  the  series  will  be  historical.  It  will  trace  the  origin  of 
Kant's  aesthetics,  and  will  show  how  feeling,  after  having  been  re- 
duced by  the  disciples  of  Descartes  and  Ivcibniti  to  a  confused, 
lower  form  of  cognition,  has  become,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
witters  upon  aesthetics,  to  be  recognized  as  a  specific  mental  fact, 
irreducible  to  either  cognition  or  desire.  Another  volume  is  to  furnish 
an  exposition  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  aesthetics.  The  nature  of  the 
contents  of  this  part  is  sufficiently  well  indicated  by  the  proposed 
title,  Exposition  de  I'titheliqm  de  Kant. 

The  author  states  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  be  "lo  submit 
to  a  vigorous  and  minute  criticism  Kant's  aesthetics,  and  to  substi- 
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tute  for  those  theories  which  seem  erroneous  some  soludons  less 
imperfect  and  in  hannony  with  the  results  of  modern  psychology." 
The  Essai  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  dealing  with  (i)  the  method 
of  Kant  (pp.  1-28),  (2)  Kant's  theories  of  feeling  (pp.  29-107),  (3) 
the  theoretical  reHective  judgment  (pp.  108-150),  (4)  the  aesthetical 
reflective  judgment  (pp.  151-224),  (5)  the  aesthetic  feeling  (pp.  225- 
400),  (6)  genius  and  the  beautiful  arts  (pp.  401-496),  (7)  the  beauti- 
ful and  its  modifications  (pp.  497-601).  In  discussing  the  'method  ' 
employed  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  the  author  points  out,  first,  that 
Kant  was  not  concerned  to  search  for  a  new  method  of  investigating 
the  newly  discovered  realm  of  feeling.  He  was  content  to  apply  not 
only  the  general  a  priori  method,  but  also  the  particular  processes  of 
the  former  Critiques.  Instead  of  first  showing  that  there  are  in  the 
domain  of  feeling  certain  centres  which  are  free  from  contingency 
and  arbitrariness,  Kant  proceeds  to  search  for  the  a  priori  element 
in  the  feeling  experience.  He  never  doubted  the  existence  of  this, 
and  did  not  see  the  need  of  demonstrating  its  existence.  The  point 
of  departure  here,  as  in  the  former  Critiques,  is  dogmatic,  and  not 
critical.  Now,  by  what  authority,  asks  M.  Basch,  does  Kant  apply 
his  peculiar  method  to  the  problem  of  beauty?  Kant  himself  con- 
fessed that  a  science-  of  beauty  is  impossible,  that  in  matters  of 
taste  all  rules  are  ineffectual,  and  that  the  Critique  of  Taste  must 
remain  only  a  critique.  But  he  proceeds  to  affirm  that  there  are 
a  priori  principles  of  feeling  analogous  to  those  of  cognition  and 
desire,  and  asks  how  these  principles  are  possible.  Herein  consists 
the  chief  defect  of  his  method,  viz.,  the  assumption  of  principles 
whose  existence  he  has  not  proved.  This  defect  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  The  Critique  of  Taste,  therefore, 
is  neither  complete  nor  impartial.  If  we  agree  with  Kant  in  making 
beauty  exist  in  a  particular  state  of  the  spectator,  i.e..  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  cognitive  faculties,  the  only  method  which  it  is  legitimate 
to  employ  is  the  psychological.  If  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  to  be 
understood,  we  must  submit  it  to  the  same  analysis  that  is  made  of 
any  other  complex  psychical  phenomenon.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
trace  the  origin  of  this  feeling  from  its  earliest  manifestations  to  its 
latest,  if  we  would  adequately  comprehend  its  nature.  The  psycho- 
logical and  the  historical  are  the  proper  methods  of  approaching  the 
problem  of  beauty. 

The  first  part  of  Chapter  II  is  occupied  with  a  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  feeling  to  intellect  and  will.  The  author  agrees  with 
Kant  in  marking  off  feeling  as  an  original  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
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but  points  out  that  Kant  was  not  able  to  fr«e  himself  from  the  intcJ- 
Icctunlism  that  characterized  all  Ms  writings.  For  no  sooner  had 
feeling  been  recognised  by  him  as  an  independent  faculty,  than  it 
was  subordinated  to  Judgment,  an  inEeliectuat  faculty.  The  Utter 
part  of  this  ch.tpter  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  recent  psychological 
theories  of  feeling,  and  to  a  statement  ot  the  view  maintained  by 
the  author.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
character  of  the  Reflective  Judgment  in  general  and  to  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  Kantian  system.  Jl  is  shown  how  Kan^  in  describ- 
ing the  character  of  this  faculty,  has  enabled  u.s  to  get  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Ding-an-skh.  "  The  ground  of  both  the 
material  world  and  the  spiritual  world,  tbc  real  thing-! n -itself,  is  Will 
or  Freedom.  This  free  will  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  phe- 
nomena reveals  itself  in  organic  nature  and  the  beautiful."  The 
principal  criticism  which  M.  Basch  directs  against  Kant's  conception 
and  treatment  of  the  Reflective  Judgment  is  ihat  Kant  did  not  give 
the  idea  of  purposiveness  which  the  Reflective  Judgment  employs, 
general  extension  so  .is  co  make  it  universally  applicable,  and  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  general  theory  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  development.  The  chief  purpose  o(  the  fourth  chapter  is  to 
exhibit  the  nature  and  origin  of  '  the  main  defect  of  the  Kantian 
aesthetic,'  viz.,  the  conception  of  an  a^tthitic  jud^mi.  A  judgment 
in  which  feeling,  instead  of  preceding  the  act  of  judging,  follows  it 
(otherwise  it  would  be  considered  a  logical  judgment),  a  judgment 
which  must  be  at  the  same  time  both  a  feeling  and  a  rule  of  the 
superior  cognitive  faculties,  is  a  contradiction  and  cannot  exist.  The 
dillicultics  attending  the  effort  to  ascribe  necessity*  and  universality 
to  judgments  of  taste,  arc  enumerated  tn  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter. 

Chapter  V  is  taken  up  with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  following 
questions  :  (i)  What  is  the  aesthetic  feeling,  and  in  what  docs  it  con- 
sist ?  (2)  In  wh.'\t  does  this  feeling  differ  from  the  feelings  with 
which  we  have  long  confused  it,  notably,  the  feelings  of  the  agree- 
able, of  the  useful,  perfect,  and  good  ?  f3)  Can  aesthetic  feelings  b« 
nniversally  valid.'  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  important 
enough  to  be  given  in  detail.  First,  there  are  seven  kinds  of  feeling 
which  may  claim  to  be  the  aesthetic  feeling  par  fxcttlaue:  the  feet* 
ing  of  the  agreeable,  the  formal  objective  feeling,  the  feeling  of 
harmony  of  the  imagination  and  understanding,  the  feeling  oC 
posiveness,  th^  feeling  of  universality,  the  aesthetic  moral  f« 
the  metaphysical  aesthetic  feeling.     It  is  open  to  question  wh 
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Kant  is  justified  in  recognizing  the  fee1in|;  of  the  harmony  of  the 
cognitive  faculties  as  the  only  real  aeslhelic  feeling,  and  wbecher  all 
the  others  C2n  be  reduced  to  that  one.  M.  Basch  shows,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  second  question,  that  Kant  based  the  distinction  of  aes- 
thetic judgments  frcm  all  others  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed 
distnierestedness  as  regards  the  existence  of  tlie  object  judged  beauti- 
ful. But  the  ground  is  insufficient.  The  doctrine  of  disinterested- 
ness resembles  the  categorical  imperative.  They  are  both  creations 
or  ideals  of  the  human  reason,  and  never  exist  in  perfect  purity. 
They  are  mere  postulates,  and  not  psychological  facts.  The  author 
answers  the  third  question  in  the  negative,  and  adds  that  a  univer- 
sally valid  canon  of  beauty  is  undesirable.  The  establishment  of  a 
universally  valid  Ideal,  he  maintains,  would  destroy  all  origioaliiy,  all 
spirit  of  initiation.  We  claim  for  the  human  spirit  the  right  to  err  ; 
we  claim  for  it  the  liberty  of  aesthetic  error,  just  as  we  claim  the  right 
of  moral  and  intellectual  error.  There  is  not,  happily  for  all  those  who 
love  art,  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  its  incarnations  a  beau^  unique 
and  universal.  There  is  not  a  unique  laste,  canonical,  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  transmit  like  mathematical 
truth.  We  cannot  hope  for  the  establi  slim  eat  of  a  universally  valid 
canon  of  beauty. 

Chapter  VI  contains  a  discussion  of  Kant's  theory  of  art  in  the 
light  of  modem  art  theory.  Chapter  V[I  deals  with  the  beautiful 
and  its  modilications,  —  the  sublime,  the  ugly,  the  comic,  and  the 
humorous. 

It  wilt  be  seen  from  the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated  by  our 
author  tliat  he  posscs.'ics  a  remarkably  extensive  knowledge  of  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  art.  Another  prominent  feature 
of  the  work  b  the  impatience  displayed  with  alt  efforts,  except  the 
psychological,  to  explain  the  aesthetic  expen(.-nce.  Although  not 
over  friendly  to  Kant's  philosophy,  his  interpretation  of  It  is  usually 
correct,  and  his  criticisms,  in  the  main,  are  sound.  Tliere  are.  how- 
ever, a  few  inaccuracies  to  which  attention  may  be  called.  In  dis- 
cussing Kant's  refutation  of  the  Wolffian  theory  that '  beauty  consists 
in  objective  internal  purposiveness,  or  perfection,'  M.  Bosch's  lan- 
guage [pp.  i86  fl.)  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Kant  maintains 
that  the  object  judged  'beautiful '  is  entirely  dlfTercnt  from  the  object 
judged  'perfect.'  This  interpretation  of  Kant  makes  an  addition  to 
the  theory  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  Ungusge  of  the  Critique  of 
Judgment,  It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  Kant's  great  and  constant 
purpose  to  remove  every  possibility  of  confounding  judgments  of 
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taste  with  judgments  of  the  perfect.  One  miglil  go  (urther,  aud  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  Critique  of  the  .\esthettcal  Judgment  was  planned 
and  executed  with  a  view  to  enforcing  that  distinction:  tliat  every 
argument  was  framed  with  the  clear  purpose  of  driving  home  the 
doctrine  that  the  two  classes  of  judgment  are  radicallydiflcrcnt.  But 
that  is  quite  dilTerent  from  the  asacrtion  thai  Kant  denied  that  a 
beautiful  object  can  also  be  a  perfect  object.  Kant  was  di;icus»ing 
the  two  classes  of  judgment  and  their  differences,  and  did  not  say 
anything  respecting  the  character  of  the  object.  He  maintains  that 
the  judgment  of  taste,  qua  judgment  of  taste,  says  absolutely  notliing 
about  the  nature  of  the  object,  except  that  it  is  adapted  to  excite  a 
harmonious  play  of  understanding  and  imagination.  In  order  to 
judge  an  object  perfect,  one  must  approach  it  with  an  ideal  standard 
to  which  it  must  conform.  Here,  it  is  clear,  we  have  a  logical  judg- 
ment according  to  concepts.  But  in  an  aesthetic  juilginent  no  conct'pl 
is  required;  judgments  of  this  kind  are  limited  to  the  mere  assertion 
of  a  contemplative  delight  which  a  given  object  produces.  Whether 
or  not  a  beautiful  object  must  also  be  a  perfect  object  is  left  for 
philosophers  of  the  beautiful  to  determine.  Kant  did  not  discuss 
the  question;  the  single  point  upon  which  he  insists  is  that  at  (he 
time  beauty  is  experienced  there  is  no  concept  or  purpose  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  judging. 

A  question  of  historical  interest  is  raised  by  a  statement  regarding 
the  ground  of  Kant's  adoption  of  the  threefold  nature  of  mind. 
After  referring  to  the  activity  in  aesthetics  which  brought  to  the  fore- 
ground the  feeling  experience,  the  author  states  (p.  30)  that  Kant 
adopted  the  view  of  Tetens  and  Mendel s-iohn,  .and  substituted  for 
the  bipartite  division  of  the  mental  faculties  the  tripartite,  and  was 
thus  led  to  plan  a  critique  of  feeling  analogous  to  the  former  critiques 
of  intellect  and  will.  From  this  statement  one  might  Infer  thai  Knnl 
bad  not  given  the  question  of  the  proper  division  of  the  mind's 
powers  any  attention,  and  adopted  the  division  suggested  by  Tctcns 
and  Mendelssohn  because  it  seemed,  after  examination,  to  be  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  real  nature  of  the  mind.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  early  as  (763,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Urilcr' 
sHchung  iiber  die  DeutHchkeit  der  Grundsalte  der  natitrlichea  T/itv/ogU 
und  Moral,  Kant  saw  tlie  need  of  a  careful  eaaminalion  of  the  mind's 
functions.  In  this  work  he  points  out  that  satisfactory  explanations 
of  the  feelings  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  disgust,  etc.,  hare  never 
been  furnished,  because  adequate  analyses  of  the  menial  faculties 
have  never  been  made.     It  is  evident  from  tht»  and  similar  expre»- 
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sions  Ihat  the  problem  of  the  true  division  o(  the  faculties  wu 
clearly  before  Kant  a.1  thai  enrly  date.  An  attempt  to  trace  the  steps 
aad  influences  by  which  he  came  to  adopt  the  threefold  division  of 
mind  would  take  account  fiist  of  the  influence  of  Baumganen  and 
Meier,  who  were  his  guides  in  the  field  of  aesthetics.  The  teachings 
of  such  teaJous  students  of  aesthetics  as  these  men  were,  would 
naturally  lead  to  an  increased  sen^  of  the  importance  of  the  feeling 
life  and  to  a  recognition  of  feeling  as  a  fundamental  activity  of  the 
mind.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  Kaitl  kneu-  Suiter's  treatise, 
of  1771.  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  WoliliaQ  division  of  mind  into 
Intellect  and  Will  implied  an  undue  disregard  of  the  sen&ations  of 
the  agreeable  and  tlibagrccablc.  and  that  the  faculty  of  being  atTected 
in  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  manner  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
faculty  of  ideas.  There  ts  no  ground  for  supposing,  however,  that 
Kant  could  have  received  more  than  an  impetus  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Sulzer.  Historians  agree  in  saying  that 
the  most  direct  and  marked  influence  upon  Kant's  reflection  respect- 
ing the  true  division  of  the  mind's  powers  came  from  Tetens  and 
Mendelssohn.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  determine 
exactly  how  much  Kant  owes  to  Tetens  and  Mendelssohn,  or  to  any 
other  investigators,  and  how  much  is  due  to  his  own  independent 
icflcclion.  The  proposed  innovation  in  tlic  division  of  the  funda- 
mental powers  of  mind  was  only  one  of  the  many  psychological 
novelties  with  which  the  air  was  charged.  And  Kant,  like  every 
great  scicnlilic  worker,  was  responsive  to  the  influences  of  his  time, 
and  in  turn  influenced  the  world  of  thought  and  action  alKiut  bim. 

Another  question  of  historical  interest  is  suggested  by  the  author's 
statement  (Introduction,  p.  iv)  that  "the  Critique  of  Judgment  was 
composed  to  fill  certain  /aamae  which  Kant  had  found  in  his  former 
researches,  to  throw  a  bridge —  to  use  one  of  Kant's  favorite  expres- 
sions—  between  the  realm  of  freedom  and  the  realm  of  nature." 
The  question  raised  by  this  statement  is:  Did  Kant  deliberately 
set  about  the  tnsk  of  u-riting  the  third  critique  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  ('ritiques  of  Pure  and  Practical  reason  ?  It  is  the 
belief  oE  the  reviewer  that  this  was  not  a  part  of  his  original  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Critique 
of  Taste,  and  probably  after  it  had  been  united  with  the  Critique  of 
Teleology  under  the  title  Criti^ut  0/  Jud,^mtni,  that  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  principle  illustrated  iir  the  last  critique  would  mediate 
the  results  of  the  first  Iwa  The  chief  purpose  Kant  had  in  mind 
when  he  designed  the  third  critique  was  to  discover  a  priori  princi* 
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pics  for  the  faculty  of  feeling,  as  had  been  done  already  for  intellect 
and  will.  After  feeling  hnd  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  indepen- 
dent mental  faculty,  Kant  proposed  to  discover  the  a  /riari  groJinds 
of  its  activity.  Incidentnlty,  he  intended  to  mediate  the  results  of 
the  earlier  critiques  in  a  manner  that  may  be  designated  as  external 
or  formal.  1'hus,  in  the  preface,  ihe  object  of  the  work  is  said  co  be 
"  to  determine  whether  judgment,  which  in  the  order  of  our  cognitive 
faculties  foimii  a  mediating  link  between  understanding  and  reason, 
has  also  a  priori  principles  for  itself,  and  whether  they  give  a  rule 
a  priori  to  the  f^iing  as  the  '  mediating  link  "  between  the  cognitive 
faculty  and  the  faculty  of  desire,  just  as  understanding  prescribes  laws 
a  priori  to  the  first  and  reason  lo  the  second,"  That  is,  Ihe  first  two 
critiques  had  established  a  priori  principles  for  intellect  and  will,  and 
the  idea  of  completeness  demanded  ihat  a  similar  work  be  performed 
for  feeling,  which,  in  Kant's  table,  stands  between  Intellect  and  will. 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  "  mediation  "  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going is  merely  external  or  formal,  and  does  not  in  any  way  imply  a 
realtor  inner,  mediation  of  the  opposing  doctrines  of  the  Critiques  of 
Pure  and  Practical  reason.  Another  argument,  negative  in  charac- 
ter, that  may  bf  advanced  lo  show  that  Kant  did  not.  in  the  first 
place,  design  the  third  critique  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the 
other  two  is  derived  from  a  letter  written  to  Rcinhold  a  little  ntore 
than  two  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  In 
this  letter  Kant  speaks  of  the  three  parts  of  philosophy,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  independent  principles;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  medi- 
ating function  which  he  attributed  lo  the  work  at  a  later  date.  If 
Kant  designed  (he  Critique  of  Taste  to  represent  a  method  of  uniting 
the  different  parts  of  his  philosophy  into  a  real  system,  or  if  any 
such  purpose  had  occurred  lo  him  at  the  time  he  wrote  to  Keinhold 
respecting  the  forthcoming  work,  why  did  be  not  refer  to  the  fact  \ 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  would  fail  to  mention  so  important  a 
function  tf  it  had  then  occurred  to  him.  Still  another  thing  that 
seems  inexplicable  on  the  theory  that  llie  Critique  of  Judgment  was 
written  to  mediate  the  opposing  results  of  the  earlier  works,  is  the 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  discussion  of  the  acsthctical  and  tujeological 
judgments  is  there  any  mention  of  the  mediation.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  Kant  should  have  planned  a  work  to  unite  the  opposing 
parts  of  bis  sy^stcro,  and  still  make  no  reference  to  bis  purpose  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  One  naturally  would  expect  lo  Tmd  an 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  principle  illustrated  is  to  be 
applied.   The  more  probable  theory  is  Ihat  it  was  after  Kant  decided 
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to  unite  the  Critiques  of  Aesthetical  and  Teleological  judgment  under 
the  same  title,  because  both  centre  about  the  notion  of  purposive- 
ness,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  third  critique  would  harmonize 
the  results  of  the  earlier  critiques. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Essai  possibly  would  disclose  other  minor 
inaccuracies  similar  to  those  already  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  character  of  the  discussion  is  so  admirable  that  students  of 
the  theory  of  beauty  and  those  desiring  an  evaluation  of  Kant's 
contribution  to  aesthetics,  will  await  with  interest  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  series.  U  ^  ^^^^^ 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


R.  WiLLT.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI.  1.  pp. 


JDie  Krisit  m  dtr  fsychologie. 

ZZ7-ZA9- 

In  this  second  aiticli;  of  tlie  series  the  autliOT  rlitcutses  some  fexturca  oi 
Kehmkc's  Lehr^uch  dcr  allgemfinen  Pjychoiogie.  The  chief  points  of 
Attack  are  Rehmke's  explanation  of  change  xnA  his  attempt  to  make  the 
ftoul  individual,  but  not  a  thing.  Kchmke  tries  lo  cxpliu'n  change  in  ihingM 
by  hia  concept  oi  Augtribiukitinhtittn,  which  arc  Ihcnuclvcs  unchange- 
able- This  reduces  the  individual  to  the  purely  conceptual  relation  oE 
^nus  and  species,  and  cakes  us  out  of  the  realm  of  experience  into  that  of 
apecutalion.  It  is  no  easier  to  explain  change  in  th«  soul,  (or  tltc  subjcctire 
element  w  lierehy  tlie  Settfn-Konkrttts  is  distinguished  Irom  the  Dingeinhett 
is  itself  unchangeable,  but  ia  supposed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  produce 
change.  Rchmke  seeks  to  establish  th«  individuality  of  the  soul,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  the  error  of  milking  the  soul  a  thing.  The  differ- 
ence between  tlie  Dingeinhtit  and  the  SttUn-KifHkretet  seems  to  be  that 
the  subjective  element  is  present  in  the  latter  »nd  not  in  the  former.  Hut 
the  iudividu^il  consciousucsa  is  individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  univer- 
sal consciousness,  only  hy  being  in  time  and  s]>ace.  Henc«  tl)c  Sale*- 
KonkreUs  is  only  another  form  of  the  SttUit'DiNg  which  Kehmkc  has 
tried  to  avoid.  — •  After  discussing  lhcs«  two  m;un  points,  the  author  oSert 
objections  to  Kehmke's  theories  of  pleasaniness  and  unpic^isantness,  of  wiQ 
and  of  space,  and  lo  his  position  with  regard  to  p.tyc ho- physical  paTallcllsm. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  all  the  criticisms  are  made  is  that  of  opposl> 
tlon  to  the  spiritualistic  tendencies  of  psychology.      Ellbk  B.  Talbot. 

Ja  sommtil  tt  la  iiribratien  incomcienU  duraat  U  somneii.     L.  Dt/GAS. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  4,  pp.  410-411. 

Sleep  and  waking  are  not  distinct  groupsof  psychic  processes.  The  two 
conditions  arc  contiguous  in  time,  and  one  is  often  taken  by  the  subjecl  for 
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the  other.  They  are  so  far  from  being  IncompatlUe  that  they  are  sometimes 
tdiDulUt)<:ou&.  Thus  a  mother  in  the  deepest  sleep  may  be  awake  to  every 
sound  from  her  infant.  The  tm«st  sleep  is  uDconscious,  bat  the  diffensnce 
betwceo  waking  and  drcambg  or  nintclous  xlecp  w  simply  that  between 
active  and  passive  attention.  The  dream  Is  the  automatic  functioniag  oi 
the  mind.  The  activities  of  the  higher  ccrcbial  centres  and  the  higher  intel- 
lectual operations  arc  impaired  or  suspended.  The  dreamer  apprehends  his 
mental  states,  but  as  a  rale  cannot  contro]  or  compare  them,  cannot  jud^e  ot 
reason,  thz  dream  is  psychic  anarchy,  aflfective  and  intellectual.  Alisunlity 
it  not,  however,  its  distinctive  characteristic,  for  anjr  mental  operation  which 
has  become  habitual  may  be  continued  mechanically  during  sleep.  This 
fact  partially  explains  the  cxtraordinaiy  stories  of  mental  tasks  [>erforTncd  in 
steep.  As  to  reports  of  lessons  learned  in  sleep,  we  should  notice  that  the 
moment  when  one  falls  asleep  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  an  act  of  meinohz- 
ing  on  account  of  the  absence  of  distractions  from  without,  and  that  the 
moment  when  one  wakes  with  recuperated  brain  is  equally  favorable  to  the 
recall  of  the  memories  so  formed.  If,  however,  an  inventioD  is  always  prcn 
duced  par  Fheureux  iMsfinct  tfunt  tite  bSex  faitt.  It  is  comprehensible 
that  sleep,  which  suspends  reflection  and  restores  to  the  mind  its  naiive  or 
acquired  spontaneity,  should  precipitate  discoveries  of  profound  thinkers. 

Elkanor  a.  M.  CAHBI.£. 


I 


Sht    let   transformali»ns   dt  noi  images  mtnfaUs.      Jean  Philipps. 
Rev.  Ch.,  XMI,  s.  pp.  4S1-493. 

The  writer  presents  the  results  of  some  observations  and  expcrimeots  on 
the  trans  formations  which  certain  mental  images,  commonly  considered 
eaact  and  permanent  mcmoriea,  undergo  without  our  knowledge  Hb 
method  was  suggested  by  M.  Floumoy  of  Geneva.  The  experiment,  io  its 
most  important  features,  is  as  follons.  The  subject,  witli  closed  eyes, 
handles  a  small  object,  familiar,  or  at  least  not  unknown  to  hira,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  olitain  a  visual  image  of  it.  This  image  he  is  made  to  draw  im- 
mediately, and  at  successive  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and 
then  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  months  or  more-  Each  time  he  supposes 
that  the  demand  will  nev-«r  be  repeated.  A  comparison  of  the  series  of 
images  obtained  from  each  subject  shows  tliat  the  transfomiationa  suffered 
by  such  images  arc  ot  at  least  three  types.  (1)  The  image  may  disappear, 
either  by  elimination  or  by  confusion  of  its  details,  so  utterly  thai  the  sut> 
jectisnot  able  to  indicate  It  even  verbally.  This  obliteration  is  likely  to 
occur  when  tlie  image  is  vague  from  the  first.  (2)  By  the  substitution  of 
other  details  for  those  of  its  orij-inal  form,  the  image  may  alter  its  form 
entirely,  or  (3)  may  conform  more  and  more  to  the  general  type  of  the 
group  to  which  it  ticlongs.  This  third  sort  of  transformation  is  the  most 
common  in  adults,  for  in  all  normal  mental  life,  by  a  constant  application  of 
the  law  of  economy,  useless  details  disappear  to  make  room  for  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  whole  Eleanoh  A.  M.  Gauble. 
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The  Psychology  of  Human  Prograf.     HsLBH  Bosanquet.     Int.  J.  E., 
VII,  3.  pp.  j65-2«i. 

This  ankle  is  an  applicUion  of  it  few  ps>-choIogical  coDccptions  to  ccrUtn 
prnbltms  in  lociology.  The  difficulty  arising  (rom  ihe  Inck  of  pro|fT*8«v« 
wants  in  some  men  is  explained  paycl)olog!4:a11y  a&  a  lack  of  cli»lurb»nL'e  of 
tin:  mental  c(iuilil>riuni.  TItc  remedy  is  found  iii  compelUiij;  l>ol!i  cbildrcn 
and  grown  pi^rKOiiK  to  siruggli;  menially  iu  solving  tltcir  own  life  problems. 
When  means  to  ends  are  discovered,  mental  sulnliiy  is  renewed.  The  law 
is  tliat  the  more  mental  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  the  more  exposed  It  is  to 
fresh  disturbances.  Hence  even,'  new  interest  multiplies  iiitrreslK.  and  the 
d&ngcr  oC  beioming  autotn.itic  a[  a  low  sugeof  development  is  diminiithcd. 
Mr.  Stout's  theory  of  noetic  sj-n thesis  when  applied  to  sociology  means  (i ) 
that  the  new  cannot  be  asBiini]<ticd  unless  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
il ;  (:)  that  society  is  held  together  l>y  the  presence,  in  its  individuiils,  oE 
similar  affections,  tendencies  (o  gregariousness,  and  reasoning  pon-ert ;  (}) 
that  the  higlier  the  stage  of  development,  the  more  dclinlicly  organijied  \* 
the  reasoning  process  of  the  individual  minds  -ind  the  society  constructed 
by  those  tnimU.  1'!i«  individual  is  governed  In  his  reasoning  by  the  idea  of 
the  wSiolc  inalt'.-r  under  consideration  rather  than  by  the  special  idea  last 
emerging.  Children  and  the  poor  should  be  taught  to  find  means  to  ends. 
The  incentive  to  action  should  be  neither  fear  of  punishment  nor  hope  of 
reward  apart  from  the  consecjuences  of  the  action  itself,  tt  should  be 
interest  in  definite  ends  and  the  means  leading  to  ends  as  organic  parts  of 
Iif«-  Mary  G.  Allbn. 

Eimge   Experimmte   6ber    GtskhfsbUder   tm    TVaum.      J,  M.  VoLD. 
2.  f.  Pb.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XIII,  I,  a,  pp.  66-74. 

A  small  object  was  fixated  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  subject  immedi* 
atcly  before  sleeping  at  night.  The  following  morning  the  dream  of  the 
night  v^as  recorded.  Some  300  experiments  were  made  upon  people  of 
various  ages  and  occupations.  It  was  found  that  the  t.olor,  form,  and  size 
of  the  object  often  appeared  in  the  dream.  Sometimes  a  complementary 
color  appeared.  The  qualities  of  the  object  nppeiired  in  new  combinations. 
and  often  elements  from  pre\-ioua  experiences  were  intermingled.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  visual  apparatus  reproduces  just  before  awakening 
the  conditions  of  the  previous  evening.  The  fact  that  elements  from  daily 
experience  and  from  the  *i>ccial  presenLition  of  the  evening  unite  in  various 
new  syntheses,  he  explains  by  Independent  functioning  of  the  various  bnia 
cells  involved  in  perception.  I,  m,  Brnti-KV. 


J}ie  psyehohgtKhtn  GrumUageit  dtr  Baiehungen  ta/iKfitn  iipreehat  und 
Dtnktn.     Uenno  EkdmAMN.     Ar.  (.  sys.  Ph.,  111.  2,  pp.  149-173. 

This  il  a  continuation  of  two  articles  summarized  in  a  previous  number 
of  the  REVitcw  (VI,  3).     The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  speech  Is 
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that  in  which  one  comes  to  understand  wriilen  language.  According;  to 
prevailing  mctliods.  rc»iling  itnd  writing  arc  taujcht  togetlicr  ;  but  it  will  be 
coavenient  to  consider  reading  first.  In  ttic  understand  in;;  of  writlcn 
language,  three  processes  am  united  :  (r)  cognitiou  ot  llic  visual  forms,  (2) 
understanding  of  their  sound  values,  {3)  understanding  of  the  meaning. 
The  cognition  of  visual  forms  is  considered  fint.  We  assume,  for  con- 
venience, that  tbe  child  begins  with  the  study  of  the  separate  letters.  He 
aoon  leami  to  recognize  each  as  a  visuiil  whole.  It  t»  also,  ordinarily,  a 
simultaneous  whole  for  tiim,  i.t.,  its  essential  parts  are  recognized  without 
cje-movemcnL  This  recoj^nilion,  however,  docs  not  depend  wholly  on  the 
given  visual  stimulus,  but  raity  be  partly  <lue  to  previous  stimuli.  Tbi>»e 
components  of  the  nt^w  slimuluK  which  arc  like  {glrichartig)  elements  of  an 
earlier  stimulus  produced  by  the  same  letter  tend  to  call  up  these  residual 
elements.  The  result  is  an  app^rceftth't,  as  distinguished  from  an  atsoei- 
ativ€,  fusion.  Thu  apperceptive  fusion  is  of  great  service  in  helping  the 
child  lo  recogniie  the  ditJcrent  letters  readily.  After  the  letters  have 
Itecome  familiar,  the  child  soon  begins  to  recognixe  words  as  wholes.  Apper- 
ceptive vi.wul  .lupplcmentiiig  is  of  a.v(istimce  here.  Often,  without  eye- 
movement,  only  a  part  of  the  word  can  be  clearly  seen,  and  yet  this  part 
is  Builicicnt  for  recognition.  It  cannot  be  proved  directly  that  such  supple- 
menting takes  place,  but  the  results  of  psychologiciJ  expcrimcDt  make  it 
practically  certain.  The  amount  of  attention  which  chil<lr<:n  have  to  give 
to  ihc  leliers  and  words  explains,  in  part  at  le.x<>t,  the  fact  tlial  they  so  often 
read  without  really  gmsping  the  meaning.  When  the  characters  and  words 
have  become  more  familiar,  the  attention  paid  to  them  and  to  the  acoustic 
images  of  the  sounds  represented  by  tliem  becomes  Ir.i.'',  ns  the  attention 
given  to  the  thought  Iwcomes  greater.  The  Blrcngth  of  the  visual  memory 
is  an  important  factor  in  reading.  The  rest  of  the  article  is  occupied  with 
an  account  of  an  interesting  case  of  verbal-visual  memory. 

Ellkk  B.  Talbot. 

Was  Uhrt  der  III.  InternatienaU  i^ychelogm-Kongress  in  Muackai  / 
R.  WiLLV.    V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,  I,  pp.  97-106. 

This  article  ra  a  protest  against  certain  features  of  the  recent  Psychologi- 
cal Congress.  The  two  main  criticisms  are  (t)  that  -psychology  '  was  made 
to  include  many  other  branches  of  science  ;  and  (2)  that  tiie  inlluence  of  a 
spiritualistic  philosophy  was  evident  in  the  case  of  m.iny  of  the  speakers. 
In  this  connection,  Stumpf's  Optning  AddrtJt  and  Lipps'  Cenctpt  af 
tht  l/Hctmsfious  ia  Piyckohgy  are  severely  criticised. 

Ellen  B.  Talbot. 

LafisiiolagiatUiientimtfitl.  G.  Villa,    R.I.  d.  Fil..  XI,  a,  pp.  253-295. 

This  artlcio  Is  a  tUscuiwion  of  recent  publications  on  the  feelings,  and 
cspcciaJly  of  Kibot's  work  La  ptychplogit  4ss  teatimettti.     The  writer 
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divides  theories  iu  regard  to  the  feellogt  into  intellectual  ism  aod  volitional- 
iam.  The  intcllectuallat  school  in  Ccrmany  ia  rcpreacalt'd  tiy  the  Hcrbar- 
tianH,  wlioderivcfeclingiifron)  the  harmony  anil  contrasts  of  representations. 
In  coimsdiction  to  ihia  is  tlic  view  of  Scliopetiliiaijcr  <ind  his  followerti,  which 
regards  the  inner  cotii[>l«x  of  impulses,  desires,  and  feeling!)  that  consUtutes  the 
will  to  be  the  sole  moving  force,  the  intellect  as  such  being  passive.  Ribot, 
however,  divides  the  prevailing  theories  iuto  tlic  intcUcctualist  —  according 
(o  which  the  aHectivc  stales  are  secondary  or  derived  qualiiiea  or  modes  of 
cognition  —and  llie  pliysiological,  wlilcli  correlates  all  affective  states  with 
biological  coiiditioos,  and  regards  them  as  the  direct  expression  of  the 
vegeUIive  life  ;  and  himself  adopU  the  latter.  This  division,  however, 
does  not  uke  account  of  the  modified  form  of  volittonatism  upheld  b]r 
Wundt,  Paulsen,  Hoffding,  and  other  writers.  Ribot  tends  to  treat  feelings 
as  having  no  importance  except  as  signs  of  the  state  of  the  org^inism,  failing 
to  rccogniEc  that  the  ultimate  object  of  psychological  investigation  must  be 
a  psychological  fact.  The  theory  of  the  cmationa  held  by  James,  Lange,  and 
in  sub&Tance  by  Ribot,  is  criticised  as  leading  to  the  conclusion  pointed  out 
by  Wundt  of  excluding  from  the  feelings  those  unaecompanicd  by  physical 
expression.  According  to  Ribot,  feeling  is  not  merely  separable  from,  but 
even  in  opposition  to  cognition,  so  that  the  intellectual  life  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  feeling,  liut  the  ejdstenc*  and  strength  of  the  intcl- 
leclual  [cetings  disprove  this;  a.11  great  men  of  science  are  witnesses  to  the 
force  of  the  emotions  excited  by  intellectual  work,  and  civiUealion  and 
progress  have  not  weakened  but  rather  elevated  and  enriched  the  emotional 

^^-  E.  RiTCHie. 


Tfie Heligiout  Inttinu.    Henry  Rutgers  Marshalu    Mind,  No.  Ji, 
pp.  40-58  ;  No.  jz,  pp.  182-203. 

With  the  growth  in  complexity  of  life  in  communities,  there  arc  many 
lorccsat  work  leading  to  a  repression  of  racial  influences,  and  to  an  emphasis 
of  individual  variant  ones;  bringing  about,  on  the  whole,  an  emphasb  of 
reason  and  a  subordination  of  instinct  i  and  leading  thus  to  a  subversion 
of  the  order  of  instinct  efficiency  which  has  become  established  in  us. 
But  the  development  of  the  higher  life  is.  on  the  whole,  determined  by  a 
process  the  exact  reverse  of  the  above.  Hence  the  perfection  of  racial  life 
would  seem  to  demand  the  evolution  in  the  race  of  a  governing  instinct, 
which  would  be  regulative  of  reason  in  its  relation  to  inMiiKl,  which  would 
tend  to  suppress  the  variant  princijile,  and  to  emphasise  the  force  of  instinc- 
tive appcaL  Such  a  function  is  performed  by  the  religious  instinct.  II 
may  be  questioned  whether  our  religious  activities  arc  the  expression  of  vt 
instinct.  Common  sense  answers  this  afSrmatively.  Psychologically,  in- 
stinctive actions  {as  was  shown  in  the  first  article  of  this  series)  are  deter- 
mined by  their  organization,  and  especially  by  some  biological  end  which 
this  orgauuation  subserves.     The  proof  of  the  first  point,  vi>.,  that  the 
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actioiu  expressive  ot  rdi^u)  fcduii;  ^K  otgaak  in  their  namrr. 

trefttcd  more  (tttlj-  is  ttHe  next  article  of  thr  sertev  The  biolo;L;ical  end 
mbMrvcai  \>f  rcligiois  activities  hu  already  been  suggested.  In  I'^ivor  of 
the  iiMbnctiire  nature  of  religioos  cxpresaM  is  the  fact  of  its  univemJity 
in  man  in  one  degree  or  finother.  Again,  if  this  govcrniog  instiact  exim 
at  all,  we  sKould  expect  just  what  we  find,  vie.,  thai  religious  ejq>rcsslon, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  limited  to  nan.  and  funhcrmore,  tlul  its  highe: 
dcvdopnKDts  appear  In  those  races  in  which  social  consolidation  is  most 
■dvaneed.  Abo.  Itlce  tfw  expnnion  of  all  true  instincts,  it  Menu  often  l» 
be  spoaianeoiBl>-  dereloped.  Finally,  its  itntvcraal  presence  and  pervist- 
eoce  shows  that  it  has  fulfilled  some  fuaction  of  value  in  the  development 
j!l  the -race.  —  This  b>'pothesis  must  be  judged  by  a  study  of  the  ctfects 
prodaccd  bjr  the  varied  cxprtaalona  of  religious  fcdinjc.  These  special 
activities,  which  fall  into  a  few  groups,  Mr\-t  to  emphasise  the  order  of 
Impulse  efficiency,  to  which  reference  was  made.  Later  formrd  instincts 
would  not  prociit  themselves  to  coosdousnus  with  as  much  fo«xe  as  the 
impulses  of  individualUtii!  significance  and  those  relating  to  reproduction. 
The  pHnddve  man,  in  whom  social  inMiDct^  arc  beginning  to  develop,  wS 
with  difikully  recogniie  as  definile  and  distinct  the  impulses  they  determine  \ 
and  these  would  first  claim  attrnlion,  if  the)'  happened  to  appear  in  tbe 
form  ol  halludnatiooa.  In  geocral.  the  conditions  which  induce  hallaciiia- 
tory  states  an  the  very  ones  which  would  restrain  individualistic  reaction, 
and  allow  the  less  forceful  but  broader  impulses  to  aaiert  themselves.  In 
haUucinatioa  there  is  a  concentration  of  Uiought  upon  states  of  purely  sub- 
jective origin.  Where  the  processes  are  oot  carried  to  extremes,  similar 
mental  aUles  will  prevail,  which  would  be  closely  related  to  the  more  start- 
ling experience.  Hence  we  speak  of  our  consciousness  of  the  pressure  of 
our  impulses  as  though  voices  spoke  within  us.  Now  the  various  groups  of 
religious  expression  suppress  individualistic  resction,  and  lead  us  to  listen 
for  "the  guiding  voices."  To  hold  [hat  religious  habits  are  forced  upon 
the  race  aliogcllier  by  tradition  and  cuitom  cannot  account  for  their  pcrsis- 
■teocc  in  wide  group!  of  men,  especially  when  there  is  found  a  common 
■ource  of  the  most  varied  tjpes,  and  a  commoD  trend  to  one  special  bio- 
logical benefit — In  studying  the  halnu  of  seclusion,  fasting,  self-torture. 
and  mycterious  ceremonies,  the  theory  is  advanced  that  they  originated 
and  have  persisted  because  of  the  impressive  lialluci  tin  dons  which  they 
frequently  occasion.  Such  habits  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  individual  advantage.  In  cases  where  men,  remm-ed  by  seclushm  from  ■ 
normal  environmcnl,  receive  inspirations;  or  whereby  fasting,  their  vitality 
is  reduced  sufiiciently  to  overcome  any  natural  demand  for  spontaneous 
activities:  or  whrre,  by  lorlurc.  decpcr-Iying  instincts  ar«  arousedi  or  where, 
by  ceremonies,  halnls  of  listening  and  restraint  are  fostered,  individual- 
iRk  insdncis  are  suppressrd.  and  racial  Inspirations  arise.  The  habit  cA. 
prayer  cannot  be  exiJainedon  the  same  theory.  The  accompanying 
tudes  indicate  that  it  arose  in  conntction  witli  efforts  to  obtain  mercy 
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human  conquerors;  and  on  account  of  fear  of  higher  beings  il  wa*  used 
in  addressing  them.  But  even  if  it  tlius  originated,  it  could  not  hare 
persisted  on  the  ftround  o£  individual  advantage.  I'hcre  is  a  racial 
benefit  gained  bj-  llic  impliL-d  restraint  and  listening  for  command,  in  that 
the  mental  altitude  involved  U  the  very  one  that  would  tend  to  subordinate 
the  individual  variant  to  the  racial  tendencies.  In  the  jume  way,  mulatU 
mutoHdt'i,  are  to  be  explained  sacrificial  customs  and  such  sclf-iiaerifice  aa 
celibacy.  Making  piigrim.-i^^cs,  praying  in  compiimonship  with  fcUow-aten, 
and  all  worshipping  in  common,  strengthen  tht  social  Iwnib.  —  In  an  earlier 
article,  it  was  seen  that  the  latest  elaboration  of  the  tendency  to  elemental 
variance  is  reason,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  in  individualistic  suppresnoo, 
hi  the  ciy  for  aid  and  guidance,  ne  gain  that  complex  psychic  state  called 
'  faith.'  Hence  the  main  function  of  religious  expression  lies  in  the  subor- 
dination of  reason  to  faith,  :iltliough  this  docs  not  preclude  other  possible 
functions  of  value.  In  terms  more  strictly  ethical,  this  conclusion  may  be 
thus  1>rictly  stated:  the  rcli^ous  instinct  leads  us  in  accordance  with  th« 
best  tliat  is  In  us  to  act  impulsively,  without  waiting  for  the  slow  processes 
of  argument  and  conviction.  It  docs  not  perfect  our  moral  code,  but  serves 
to  give  us  an  instinctive  tendency  toward  the  highest,  as  our  moral  life 


unfolds. 
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METAPHYSICAL  AND  EPISTEMOLOGfCAL. 

X^  irois  dialati^uei :   Jlly  La  diaUttiqut  refigieuse.     J.  J.  GoURD, 
Rev.  de  Mft.,  V,  3,  pp.  2*5-3  "9- 

I.  The  Religiout  Object.  The  religious  dialectic  has  an  object,  but  not 
a  domain,  of-tis  own.  If  one  assign  the  world  which  is  >  given '  to  tlieoreti- 
cal  dialectic,  and  the  world  which  ■  givca  '  to  practical  dialectic,  nothing 
remains  over  to  dispose  of.  1  f,  then,  a  third  dialectic  is  to  be  formed,  it 
must  be  by  appropriating  elements  abandoned  by  its  predcceasors  in  iheii 
own  respective  domains.  It  can  have  no  object  but  the '  luco&idinated '  or 
the  'Absolute'  Again,  the  >inco6rdiiiated  '  and  tlie  *  Absolute'  answer 
equally  wtH  to  designate  that  which  religion  ha»  actually  offered  as  its  most 
characteristic  conception,  If  one  can  doubt  of  the  existence  outside  of  that 
which  cannot  be  coordinated,  one  cannot  doubt  its  existence  within.  On 
the  practical  as  well  as  on  the  theoretical  nidc,  the  enemy  remains  in  posi- 
tion. Dialectic  has  neitl^er  the  power  nor  the  right  to  exclude  it  definitively. 
—  II.  Tkt  Immanent  God.  Here,  particularly,  we  must  avoid  coofusing 
the  natural  with  the  historical  order.  According  to  the  natum'  a*^"  one 
may  say  that  dialectic  begins  with  a  sort  of  concrete  phase. 
Absolute  asseru  itself.  As  '  given  *  it  staods  in  contrast  wlt^ 
as  •  giving '  it  stands  in  contrast  with  moral  laws.  Wc  thli 
in  proportion  as  it  acts  in  us,  but  also  it  acts  in  us  in  ]>ropc 
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H-  This  *tncoOnlinaled,'  whkli  dialectic  meets  with  under  such  drvcrse 
eircutnsUnccs,  is  in  a  sense  the  sgbsbnce  of  God.     When  dialectic  has 

ntsed  iuelf  above  evil  and  error,  and  atuined  power,  it  is  God  hims^. 
And  because  this  God  dwells  in  the  world,  wc  in<iy  call  him  the  imiDaocot 
Cod.  —  IN.  Tht  Trametmdtnt  G«d.  ISut  the  imraaafttit  (iod  ix  noi 
enough.  The  doctrine  of  mere  Immanence  is  also  that  ol  polytheism.  How 
shall  we  attain  tlte  coaception  o£  complete  unity?  In  stmiUr  circumstances 
science  has  had  recourse  to  abstraction.  That  seems  calculated  to  help  us 
here.  Nothing  i»  to  prevent  one  from  abstmcting  the  gencTM  unity  of  the 
Absolute,  irom  (omiinp  its  idea.  Now  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  in  this 
sense,  is  not  a  pseudo-idea.  It  is  neither  contradictory  nor  incompichcn- 
ipblc  But  this  general  unity  is  not  what  we  have  need  of  here.  Unforta* 
nately,  it  is  less  e.isy  to  obtain  the  unity  which  results  from  the  eliminatiOB 
of  that  which  may  be  coordinated.  To  think  always  of  God  is  to  be  a  mys- 
tic- One  may  even  s.iy  that  the  mystic  alone  \%  able  to  believe  in  the  tratt- 
acendent  God.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  our  transcendent 
God  does  not  resemble  the  God  of  Deism  any  more  than  oui  immanent 
God  resembles  the  God  of  Pantheism.  Our  transcendent  God  has  signifi- 
cance only  from  the  strictly  rclij?;iou»  jimnt  of  view.  —  IV.  TAf  Perianal 
CsH.  The  transcendent  Cod,  in  turn,  should  pvo  place  to  the  personal 
God.  Two  principal  considerations  require  this:  (i)  the  need  of  deter- 
mining  further  the  unity  of  the  Absolute,  and  (2)  what  is  more  important, 
the  need  which  the  rdi^^ious  dialectic  has  of  correcting  itself.  We 
require  a  symbolism  which  shall  represent  the  highest  concentration  of  the 
Absolute  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  attain.  This  will  become  the  GmI 
in  whom  we  n^ally  believe  and  whom  wc  really  love.  In  this  sense  the  old 
theology  has  been  able  to  say  with  justice  tliat  Christ  is  a  divine  person. 
We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  characteristic  essential  to  personality.  The 
rest  follows  cwily,  Tliua  we  sliimld  lie  ju.ttificd  in  attrilmdng  to  God  a  kind 
of  meniory.  These  determinations  suHice.  In  short,  religion  will  be  found 
to  synthesize  all  that  dialectic  had  separated.  p    . 


V Jdialisme  sdtniifique.     Parodi.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  31  pp.  380-295. 

This  papf-r  is  the  continuation  of  a  former  article  (Kev.  I'h..  XXII,  3, 
pp.  144-1S9).  The  author  proceeds  with  his  statement  of  tlie  philosophy 
of  M.  Durand  de  Gros.  The  first  article  j;ave  his  theory  of  life,  but  here 
his  theory  of  being  is  set  forth.  Krom  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system 
and  on  aiialysi.s  o{  life  and  consciousness,  M.  Ourand  concluded  that  miad 
and  body  are  a  unity,  and  that  the  mind  is  an  active,  creative  power,  the 
source  of  all  functions  and  acts.  and.  through  the  instrumentality  of  organs, 
carries  out  all  thepurpoAs  of  thought,  all  the  instincts  of  life,  and  all  bodily 
movements.  Everj'  mind  Is  a  microcosm,  and  contains  in  germ  all  psychic 
functions  and  activities.  Uut  the  special  adjustments  that  arc  developed 
and  give  particularity,  depend  on  particular  conditions.     Growth  and  devel- 
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opincnt  arc  adajitation  to  the  environcncnt.  Tbia  dou  aol  tncao  that  life 
and  energy  come  from  wittiout.  The  individual  (.'Onta.in8  tn  itseU  its  own 
actuality,  its  own  future,  its  own  end  ;  the  cnviconmcnt  lielpa  it  (o  realise 
itself.  It  creates  no  facult>-,  no  activity;  it  simply  elicits  th«n.  The  organ- 
bm  and  its  external  world  are  in  interaction,  and  malitally  produce  each 
other.  This  avoids  dualism,  a  theory  which  maintains  two  distinct  sub- 
stances which  do  not  react  oa  each  other.  It  answers  materialism,  for  all 
our  notions  of  matter  are  products  of  mind,  and  to  subordinate  spirit  to 
matter  is  to  make  the  mind  a  reflection  of  its  own  shadow.  Matter  as  ex- 
tended i»  not  op]josed  to  spirit;  it  is  a  conception  that  can  be  analytedinio 
centres  of  force  (atoms  or  monads)  which  arc  not  extended.  Thus  psycho- 
logical anal)-8is  agrees  with  pliysical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  the  whole 
univcme  is  resolved  into  units,  monads,  dynamic  centres,  or  psycliic  centres. 
These  units  are  not  absolute  and  independent,  but  tlicy  src  organic  to  the 
universe,  and  the  best  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  humaa 
mind.  The  mind  is  a  unity,  and  it  includes  in  its  unity  different  activiticSi 
various  centres,  and  diverse  thoughts;  but  not  In  the  form  of  extension, 
discrete  multipUciCy.  juxuposition,  and  succession,  in  which  they  appear  to 
the  scns«t.  To  understand  this  organic  unity  of  units  is  to  comprehend  the 
universe.  *■  In  the  principle  of  life.  In  simple  being,  in  the  mind,  this  tA  tr, 
this  tA  It,  this  ri  OiUr  of  Creek  metaphysics,  that  is,  in  being  properly  so 
called,  we  find  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things,  the  alpha  and  the 
omega,  the  supreme  reason,  and  final  explanation  of  tliin^m."  This  scientific 
idealism,  logically  carried  out,  reaches  not  only  beyond  the  sense  point  of 
vic^w,  but  it  goes  almost  as  far  as  Hegel's  logical  idealism,  which  fixes  upoa 
thought  as  the  true  unity,  when  it  asserts  that  the  iadtvidual  minds  have 
their  existence  and  urd^  in  one  reality  and  one  Being,  the  absolute  Unl^. 

Edwin  P.  Robiks. 


I>ai  DrngsH-sUh  eU  Noumetan.     M.  J.  Monrad.     Ar,  f.  sys.  Ph., 
Ill,  1,  pp.  129-1491 

The  Ding-attsuA  has  loo  easily  been  dbmiased  from  constderatioa  aa  a 
topnl  mortttunt.  It  is  not  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  author's  task  in  this  paper 
is  to  discover  its  meaning.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  Kant's  philosophy  which 
ukcs  a  middle  ground  between  dogmatism  and  scepticism.  An  analytis  of 
knowledge  showed  Kant  the  dual  nature  of  thought  —  the  phenomenon  and 
the  subjecltve  faculty  behind  the  phenomenon.  In  hb  system  the  duality 
became  a  dualism,  since  he  m.ide  the  rondilions  of  knowledge  Uansccndent, 
bcliind  and  beyond  the  phenomenal  world,  Kant  b  right  when  he  says  there 
is  something  more  than  phenomena  —  his  refutation  of  scepticism.  There  is 
something  that  appears:  the  reality,  the  Ding-an-ticM.  Noumenon  and  phfr- 
nomenon  imply  each  other.  Now  what  is  the  noumenon,  or  Ding^K-afckt 
This  is  answered  by  an  analysis  of  thought-  There  are  two  kinds  of  think- 
ing :  prcscniative  and  ratiooal  thought.      Presentathe  thinking  is  merely 
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panicular  znd  subjective,  and  the  perceiving  subject  b  dependent  on  indi- 
vidual md  momenutry  conditions.  The  VonteltHitg  may  or  may  not  con 
respond  to  auj-thioj^  objective.  Hut  thought  as  sucli  is  universally  valid  and 
objective;  it  is  free,  and  rises  above  all  particulars.  It  Is  Reason,  To 
realfy  think  is  to  liiink  the  iniv  and  real.  VHua  thiakio^  ia  incomplete 
thinking.  Error  lies  in  the  Vorsullnng  of  thought,  not  in  thouj^hl  iiseU. 
But  behind  every  Vorstelluitg  there  i»  reality,  ao  in  cvct)'  error  there  is  always 
some  truth.  To  know  an  object  t>  to  thinkit,  togobcytpnd  tlic  pheoomcaon 
xa  the  thing  In  Itself.  True  tliought  Is  rational  thought,  and  its  object,  the 
Ding^n-skh,  must  Dcccsaarlly  be  thought  as  rational.  But  what  do  reason 
and  rational  thouf^t  rcnlly  mean?  Thotighl  docs  not  consist  of  separate, 
isolated  conceptions  dependent  on  contin^nl  circumstance*;  it  is  a  system 
of  conceptions  organically  linked  together  into  a  complete  unity.  1'bc  true 
object  corresponds  to  the  true  thought,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  dead  result, 
but  a  living  self -creating  thought,  an  ideal  system  of  living  thoughts,  a  mvt. 
In  a  word,  the  r<^al  thing  In  itself,  as  notimenon,  is  the  true  (subjective  aad 
objective)  thinking  reason,  which  is  not  behind,  but  in  the  phenomena,  their 
inmost  substance  and  soul,  the  Idea.  Thus  it  is  the  nature  of  thouieht  to 
nppcar.  but  nx  apjie.irance  tlie  thought  is  incomplete  and  externally  related 
Aniii:.  In  the  VorattUung  everything  \&  relative  and  conditioned  by  some 
otiier  thing;  as  it  appears  it  docs  not  correspond  to  the  Idea  (the  neglect 
of  tliis  noH'identtty  is  Uie  source  of  error).  Anobjea  in  imperfect  relations 
is  finite;  in  complete  relations,  in&nite.  The  complete  Idea  \a  thought  think- 
ing itself,  HeU-consciousncss,  personality.  In  this  conception,  thought  think- 
ing (conditioning)  itself,  consists  the  freedom  of  man.  This  is  the  logical 
result  of  Kant's  iii<]uiry.  Causality,  as  Kant  puts  it,  binds  the  manifold  ot 
phenomena  together,  but  never  completely.  There  U  a  loose  end  —  ths 
infinite  re;;rcss.  Causality,  therefore,  presupposes  a  tausa  sui.  But  this  is 
not  a  first  cause  which  occvttci!  once  and  no  longer  exists,  for  the  series 
would  be  Kottr  incomplcit  Thi.s  rau.iet  sui  is  present  in  every  link,  and 
outer  necctuity  and  inaei  freedom  arc  but  aspects  of  the  same  reality. 
Causality  rests  on  interat^don,  and  interaction  implies  self-delenniiiadoa. 
But  only  in  the  self -conscious  ocss  of  man  ia  scU'dctcrniination  or  frecdorn 
truly  realized.  ^^^^  p_  ^^^^^_ 


T.€  hasard.     Jui-fj  MALniDiRn.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  6,  pp.  561-598. 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  chance  is  ordinarily  considered  at  once  one 
of  the  miwt  important  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which 
philoaopiiy  has  to  dcaL  Imiwrtant  it  certainly  Li,  but  its  difficulty  has 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  This  general  impression  of  Its  difficulty 
may  be  anributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  it  puzilcd  Aristotle. 
Since  the  work  of  Coumot,  i\c  problem  has  entirely  lost  this  aureole  of 
mystery.  Before,  chance  was 'something  irrational.' or  even  •something 
divine.'     Coumot  broke  the  charm  and  brought  the  matter  down  to  earth. 
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But  if  tlic  aior«  difficult  pan  i>f  the  work  has  been  done,  we  neud  not  sup- 
pose that  ii  h;ut  iUl  bcL-n  done.  Hence  the  |>reKent  contribution.  — Aft«r 
considerable  diacussion,  Maldidier  dcHnes  chance  as  "  an  interference,  son)«- 
timcs  singular,  ordinarilj'  unpredictable  by  reason  of  the  complexity  of  its 
factors  or  of  the  too  great  number  and  variability  of  the  disturbing:  icdiueacca 
to  wliich  tl^ey  arc  cxpuieJ,  in  all  cates  unintentional  and  relatively  contht- 
gent,  alihougb  ncce»aiy  Jo  itself  at  the  given  mcuncnt  and  under  the  ^fven 
circumstance:*,  between  two  or  several  causal  scries  rccifwo tally-  and  rela- 
tivdy  indepi-ndent."  —  He  reaches  the  following  conclusions  :  (I)  The  sci. 
entilic  idea  of  chance  less  comprehensive  tlian  the  vul{^  notion  In  this, 
that  it  excludes  the  Uttcr's  anthropomorphic  and  subjective  clement.  po»- 
SC9S»  an  infinitely  siipcrior  cKteniion.  (2)  Tlii*  idea,  in  part  and  only  in 
part  negative,  corresponds  in  nil  ita  cicmenis  to  an  objective  reality.  Other- 
wise stated,  chance  exists  in  itself,  rot  surely  by  virtue  of  being  a  cause, 
nor  even,  properly  spealcing,  by  virtue  of  bring  an  effect,  but  ralhw  by  vir- 
tue of  thcobjcclive  and  accessory  character  of  certain  effects.  (3)  If  one 
consider  the  totality  of  events,  and  not  merely  the  facts  that  are  of  human 
interest,  sclcntltically  or  pcatttcally.  fortuit}'  is  the  almost  universal  nilc,  the 
normal,  or  that  wliich  wc  call  so,  the  very  great  exception.  {4)  But  chance 
admits  of  an  infinity  of  degrees,  and  if  tlie  higher  degrees,  called  pure 
chances,  ordinarily  evade  scientific  prediction  and  its  conHCt|Uenccit.  llic 
lower  degrees,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  easily  enough  treated.  {5)  There  is, 
moreover,  perfect  continuity  between  tlie  accidental  and  the  normal,  ajiwdl 
as  between  the  accidental  aod  the  intentional.  Ilcncc  a  primary  difficulty 
in  discriminating  them,  (6)  A  second  diflicully  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  clcmenls  constitutive  of  the  accidental  arc  absolute  or  suscepti- 
ble of  rigorous  determination.  (7)  The  determination  of  chance,  logically 
practicable,  at  all  events,  provided  that  one  will  content  oneself  with  a  more 
or  less  high  degree  of  probability,  reduces  itsi'lf  moic  and  more  nearly  to 
tliK  statement,  exact  or  not,  clear  or  not,  of  a  numerical  relation  between 
difTcrcnt  possihilitie.^.  ^   . 

On  tiu  Naturt  ef  the  Notion  of  ExUmality.     Howard  V.  Kmox. 
Mind,  No.  22,  pp.  204-227. 

ScicntiRc  idealism  of  the  type  of  which  Prore.*iaor  Kari  Pearson  is  a  represen- 
tative does  nothing,  so  the  author  thinks,  in  the  way  of  upholding  the  cause 
of  science  as  agninst  that  of  constructive  metaphysics.  Science  is  the 
explanation  of  piiysicitl  events  which  run  their  course  independently  of  con- 
SLiousness,  and  is  not  a  mere  dtscriptioi*  0/ ihe  routine  of  ottr  ptrtepthns. 
Atsence  of  routine  is  characteristic  of  our  perceptions  and  of  mental  phe- 
nomena as  a  whole,  and  in  consequence  the  succession  of  conscious  states 
must  not  be  regarded  as  paratlcl  with  the  scries  of  ph)sica.l  .Hetiucnces  of 
wl>ich  consciousness  mnk.es  us  aware.  The  recognition  of  an  tntelligibk 
order  in  nature  Is  baseil  upon  the  supptisition  that  percepts  answer  to  ao 
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order  of  events  in  no  inse  dependent  upon  consciousn'css.      Nor  does 

notion  of  externality  to  -which  we  aie  committed  mean  merely  '  externa 

my  consciousness';  for  the  order  of  physical  events  ptr  se  does  not  e 

into  the  content  of  '  other  conscioiis.aess  '  that  wc  can  knaw^      The  '  pi 

calwwld*  and  the  *  extf^mul  world'  arc  (Kerciore  inte:rcha.i]geable   exj 

uons.     But  if  physical  events  must  be  thought  of  as  external  l>odies 

tilings,  whose  interactions   aod   changes  constitute  physical  events,  c 

likewise  be  thought  of  aa  external.    Theories  ('Apologetic  Idealism'  is 

autiior's  terminology)  which    substitute  'mental  coDdidons,'  or  '  piotei 

subjective  existence,*  for  the  idea  of  unperccived  existence  cither  implii 

adopt  the  latter  idea  or  reduce  th^in^elves  to  the  asseiiidn  that  mental  st 

are  the  exclusively  determining  factors  of  perceptioa.     Again,  with  rej 

to  the  mechanism  of  perccplion>  psycho-physics  is  commitied  to  the  no 

of  externality. — The  metaphysical  conclusion  reached  t^  the  artifJe  is  t 

"  The  quesdon  whether  the  external  world  txisti,  if  intended  as  an  inq 

into  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  is  meanin^eas,  simply  because 

question  concerning  the  constitution  of  die  universe  can  only  be  anzw 

along  the  lines  of  the  notion  of  eztemali^.*'  ^         „    — 

"™»  '  Cabl  V,  Town 
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Imtnanutl  Kanl'i  Critique  of  J'tire  Jftason:  in  CommemoratioH  of  the 
CtitUmary  6/ its  First  pM&iiuiiion.  Translated  into  Eoglish  by  F.  Max 
MuLUJH,  New  York,  The  Macinlllan  Co.;  London,  M acmillar  «  Co., 
Ltd.,  1896.  —  pp.  xxvi,  808. 

It  must  be  a  vct>-  material  sadsfaction,  both  to  the  tcubcr  and  to  Iba 
student  ol  the  Hialorv  ol  Phllosoptiy,  id  know  thai  Ffofessor  Max  Multer'v 
u^nalatlDii  of  the  Crittqne  0/  Pure  Reaten  is  again  iti  prhit.  I)y  \x)A  year 
the  incoQv«nicn(c  of  obtaining  ftvcond-hAnd  copies  of  the  two  volumes, 
edition  of  1 88 1 ,  had  become  to  conxideralile  as  to  rule  it  out  3s  a  text-book, 
except  for  siDoK  (advanced)  i:Iass».  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  this  disagree- 
able experience  lias  shown  us,  and  that  is  that  Professor  Miiller's  trannlatioa 
of  the  tirst  Critique  has  become  practically  {ndiapcnaablc  foi  cIas»-rooni 
purposes,  no  nultcr  how  failhrul  teacher  and  student  may  be  in  followinj; 
the  original  text.  A  translation  of  some  sort  is  necessary  if  the  class  is  to 
j;et  over  the  whole,  or  any  considerable  part,  of  the  Critique  in  a  single 
term  or  semester  (as  is  often  very  desirable);  and  that  Professor  Mtiller's 
translation  is  the  best  we  have,  goes  almost  without  saying.  The  very  few 
who  still  tnaintAin  the  superiority  of  Mciklcjohn's  version  can  hardly  escape 
the  charge  of  eccentricity.  It  is  true  that  Professor  MuUer  occasionally 
makes  Kant  clear  in  the  translation  when  he  ii  undoubtedly  obscure  in  iltc 
text  ^indeed,  he  himself,  in  his  inlroduction,  confesses  to  something  ol 
the  kind  —  Ijut  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  »uch  passages  seriously 
mislcadinje;. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  edition  ol  this  translation  o(  Hm 
Critique  appeared  in  1881.  "in  commemoration  of  Ihc  centenarj-  of  its 
first  publication,"    and   also  that  it  was  a   particularly  good  cvample  ol 
book>making.     For  both  reasons  it  is  likely  to  be  prized  more  than  the  first 
edition  of  such  a  book  would  ordinarily  be.     In  this  original  edition,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  of  the  contents  was  somewhat  peculiar.     'Ihe  first 
volume  contained  (1)  I'rofejuior  Miiller's  interesting  intrixluctlon  [pp.  lull]; 
(z)  a  sketch  of  the  development  of   Modern  Philosophy  to  the  lime  of 
Kant,  by  I^fessor  Ludwig  Noh^  [pp.  i-3i9];  (3)  a  translation  of  the 
principal  variations  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  from  tl* 
the  first  edition  [pp.  363-S"]-     ^be  second  and  larger  volume 
a  complete  tr3,nsl.-it{on  ol  the  text  of  the  first  edition  (1781)  with  \ 
to  the  variations  in  the  second  edition  (17S7)  as  k>vcd  in  the  fin 
Now,  this  arranjTcment,  while  not  seriotisly  objectionable  for  Hie 
poses,  caused  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  when  the  book  was  b 
text-book.     One  fell  that  the  variations  sliouJd,  by  al'  '»« 
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mcluiJcd  in  the  volucac  cootainlng  tlie  translation.     Wbilc  occtipylog  tnAf 
14^  |>igcfi  of  tUc  finl  volume,  ihcae  variations  are,  of  course,  in  some  cases 
oj  very  great  imponance:  u>  that  tlii:  two  large  roltunea  had  to  be  carried 
to  and  from  ibe  lecture  room,  while  one  alisblly  larger  Yoiococ  would   have  ^ 
contained  all  thai  wa&  really  needed.  ^| 

The  picsent  edition  (iS'/^}  is  in  one  Inrgc  rolunic  iastcad  of  two.  On 
Ihc  *  copyright '  page,  it  ia  said  to  be  "  reprinted  with  alteration*."  Tbcse 
alterations,  however,  do  not  5eem  to  apply  to  the  translatiOD,  which,  ao  far 
a&  1  have  had  opportunity  to  compare  the  two,  U  on  accurate  reprint  of  the 
fin. I  edition  of  the  irannlation.  In  fact,  the  (alth(uloe«s  of  the  reprint  ia 
one  mpcct  is  rather  amusing.  Turn,  e.g.,  to  pj^e  7 19  (of  thbt  edition)  and 
you  find  the  heading  "Supplement  V  [see  vol.  ii,  p.  ;)."  Tbe  ••rol.  H," 
of  course.  Is  voL  U  of  the  oJfur  tdilioH,  and,  as  the  posing  in  this  rolume 
and  that  of  the  second  volume  of  lite  t£8i  edition  by  no  mcatis  exactly 
correspond,  the  reference  is  incorrect.  Here  it  happen*  to  be  only  one 
page  out  o(  the  way;  but  if  one  turn,  e^..  to  Supplement  .X.KVI,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  "  vol.  ii,  p.  293."  In  this  case  the  reference  should  be  to  p.  274 
(of  the  present  edition).  Tlius,  while  the  references  from  the  translation  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  to  the  variaUons  id  second  editloo,  which 
are  always  designated  by  Roman  numerals  (^f.,  "Supplement  V"  and 
"Supplement  XXVT  "),  are  correct,  the  references  from  the  variailoas 
(printed  here  as  an  appendix)  to  the  page  of  tl;e  translation  to  wliicfa  they 
belong  are  uniformly  incorrect,  and  sometimes  very  far  out  of  the  way 
indeed. 

The  "alterations"  in  the  present  edition  of  the  translation,  then,  as  might 
be  ex]iertir«l.  are  in  the  way  of  omission.  Not  only  is  Professor  Noir^'s 
lone  historical  introduction  sacrificed,  but  also  tiie  introduction  to  the 
mnslalion  by  Professor  Miilicr  himself.  The  former—  be  it  said  in  brutal 
honesty — we  relinquish  without  a  pang;  but  it  reaHy  seems  a  pity  not  10 
include  at  least  some  pari  of  Professor  Miiller's  intcwUction.  which  has  a 
decided  aulobiojjraphic.tl  as  well  as  general  literary  interest.  As  it  staixis, 
the  book  has  neither  preface  nor  introduction  of  any  kind,  which  gives  It  a 
somewhat  decapitated  appearance. 

But  these  onit.>i&tons,  even  if  carried  to  excess,  have  made  It  possible  lo 
print  the  ir.insblioii  and  appendix  (containing  variations)  in  abundantly 
larfrc  t}-pe.  Fur  thi<t  the  read'.-r  has  i^eai  reason  to  be  thankful.  In  fact, 
the  printed  page  is  JuhI  what  it  should  be,  so  far  as  sise  of  type,  leading, 
etc.,  are  concerned.  One  must  add,  however,  that  the  paper  00  which  the 
book  Is  printed  has  a  glazed  surface,  which  la  seriously  objectionable.  If. 
in  the  mkiX  edition,  which  must  be  called  for  before  long,  the  book  b 
printed  on  paper  worthy  of  the  pla1e&,  and  an  Introduction  is  supplied, 
showing  the  relation  of  this  to  previous  translations,  in  the  conventional  way, 
it  will  need  hui  the  correction  of  errors  like  thoM  above  noted  to  maVe  this 
a  perfectly  i^tisfaciory  students'  edition  of  this,  the  best  English  translation 
of  Kant's  greatest  work.  E.  A. 
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Contribittioits  to  tAt  Analysis  of  tht  Stntaliims.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach. 
Tranjtlited  bjr  C.  H.  WtLLiAMS.  Chicago.  Open  Court  Publblilng  Ca, 
1897.  —  pp.  \x.  208. 

Thin  tronsUtion  of  MacVi'ii  wcll-knowrn  work  contaiaa  several  new  foot- 
notes and  two  appecdires:  one  an  artklf  on  •'  Facts  and  Mcni^tl  Syinb(4s," 
reprinted  from  the  Tkt  Monisi  tor  /anusry,  1892;  the  other  a  dexcription 
of  some  new  acoustic  apparatu».  Ax  its  traiulator  says,  Lhc  matter  in  the 
book  is  by  no  nieana  proportioned  to  ii5  site.  I'hc  problems  which  it  dis- 
cusses comprise  some  of  the  mast  important  p»iiiU  at  issue  in  modern 
ptycKnlngy,  and  an  adequate  criticism  of  its  tlieoriea  would  involve  writing 
a  piycholcigica]  treatise. 

ProfcMor  Mach's  position  is  on  interesting  one.  He  Is  a  man  of  science 
iriwhu  rtcogniied  the  (act  that  state*  of  consciousness  are  the  only  im- 
mediate objecU  of  knowledge.  From  this  sundpoint  he  opposes  alike  the 
-  motiatioua  idea "  that  atoms  can  cxplsiu  p3y<:hical  processes,  and  the 
popular  '  monism '  which  regards  mind  and  matter  na  oppoaite  phases  of 
reality..  For  him  the  world  of  external  nature  is  a  world  o(  iiensations. 
The  atom*  of  the  physicist  are  simply  convenient  mental  symbols.  By 
way  of  coin peniiat ion  for  this  degree  of  philasophic  enligtitmment.  Pro- 
(cKior  Macli  takes  a  purely  atomistic  view  of  mind;  the  so-called  *  ego '  is  no 
real  unity,  but  a  mere  bundle  of  sensations.  Spaee  and  time  are  sensations 
like  the  rest  If  two  figures  which  are  differrnlly  colored  arc  yet  recog- 
nized as  similar  in  form,  this  is  because  they  are  sensation  complexes  con- 
taining like  elements,  i.t.,  like  space  sensations.  And  these  icpace  sonss- 
tions  arc  sensations  of  innervation;  that  is,  there  is  a  direct  consciousness 
of  the  amount  ol  cnei;gy  put  forth  in  eye  and  other  movements.  V.^rious 
phenomenn.  t«nrling  to  prove  the  existence  of  Innervation  sensations  are 
discussed,  but  all  of  them  would  seem  to  be  equally  explicable  on  the  theory 
now  held  by  Wundt  tliat  the  so-cslled  innervation  sensations  are  simply 
memory. images  of  movement  sensations  formerly  peripherally  encltcd. 
Professor  Mach  also  believes  in  the  existence  of  specific  time  sensations ; 
for  example,  wc  distinguish  the  third  bell-stroke  in  a  series  from  the  second 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  different  time  sensation.  These  time 
sensations  are  conditional,  he  suggests,  by  progressive  fatigue  of  the 
attention. 

In  addition  to  the  chapters  discussing  these  subjects,  the  author  takes  up 
the  consideration  of  sensations  of  tone.  His  theory  of  the  physiology  of 
tone  supposes  that  but  two  "specific  cnerjiics."  combined  in  varying  pn* 
portions,  correspond  to  the  various  audible  tone-qualities.  In  order  to 
explain  why  two  tones  when  sounded  together  remain  dbtinct,  instead  of 
fusing  to  a  tone  of  tntermediate  pitch,  we  may  assume  a  third  energy, 
"similar  to  the  sens.ition  of  innervation,"  which  serves  as  il  were  to  localiic 
the  tones.  The  discussion  oi  consonance  is  too  complicated  to  be  briefly 
staled. 
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It  win  be  seen  that  the  book  is  one  which,  by  reason  both  of  ita 
■luthor's  reputation  and  its  own  originality  and  suggesdvenesa,  well  deserved 
translation.  But  its  conciseness  and  disconaectedness  make  it  rather  diffi- 
cult reading.  One  often  gets  the  impression  of  a  series  of  notes  made  for 
the  writer's  own  use,  rather  than  of  an  exposition  intended  for  the  public. 

Mahgasbt  Washburn. 

J^ar.  By  Akgblo  Mosso.  Translated  from  the  6fth  edition  of  the 
Italian  by  £.  LouGU  and  F.  Kiesow.  London  and  New  York,  Lon|^ 
mans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1896 — pp.  278. 

Students  of  psychology  in  America  and  En^and  are  itiiu:h  Indebted  to 
the  translators  of  Professor  Mosso's  well-known  monograph.  The  trans- 
lation before  us  is  a  very  readable  version  of  an  eminendy  readable  book. 
As  Mosso's  work  is  now  for  the  iiist  time  accew^ble  to  En^h  readers, 
some  general  remarks  on  its  character  and  standpoint  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  author  evidently  intended  to  address  himself,  not  merely  to  psycholo- 
gists, bat  also  to  "  those  unaccustomed  to  scientific  work,"  and  he  certainly 
has  succeeded  in  stating  his  results  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner. 
The  work  is  much  wider  in  scope  than  its  tide  would  indicate ;  it  really 
contains,  implicitly  at  least,  a  theory  of  'emotional  e^qnes^on'  in  generaL 
It  brings  out  very  clearly  the  direction  of  the  advance  which  has  beoi  made 
in  this  field  since  Darwin's  Expression  of  the  Emotions  was  written.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  principle  which  Darwin  called 
"  The  Direct  Action  of  the  Nervous  System,"  and  to  allow  the  other  prin- 
ciples to  fall  into  the  background.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by. Mosso  in 
his  Introduction.  "Darwin  attributed,  I  think,  too  much  imporUnce  to 
the  will  considered  as  the  cause  of  expression.  We  younger  physiologists 
are  more  mechanical;  we  examine  the  organism  more  minutely;  and  it  is  in 
the  structure  of  the  organs  that  we  seek  the  reasons  of  their  functions  " 
(p.  10).  The  difference  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  instance 
which  Mosso  himself  cites,  namely,  the  explanation  of  blushing.  In  ac- 
counting for  this  fact  Darwin  maintained  that,  whenever  we  know  or 
imagine  that  others  are  depreciating  us,  our  attention  is  strongly  directed 
to  ourselves,  and  particularly  to  that  part  of  our  body  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  most  sensitive,  namely,  the  face.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
facial  nerves  are  affected,  and,  through  them,  the  facial  capillaries.  Mosso, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  '■  emotion  occasions  greater  energy  in  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  brain;  there  is  a  modification  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  cells,  the  nervous  force  is  more  rapidly  consumed,  and  therefore  the 
expansion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  ,head  and  brain  tend,  by  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  blood,  to  preserve  the  activity  of  the  nerve  centres"  (p.  18). 
The  principle  is  simply  that "  for  the  maintenance  of  life  it  is  necessary 
that  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  should  take  place  in  all  those  organs  in 
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which  a  disturbance  ocL-ure."  Ulushing  is  i)iim  t(>  lie  explained  in  tbeaaine 
way  as  ihe  reddening  of  the  hajids  under  compression.  The  process  la 
physically  conditioned  ihroughouL 

In  regard  to  ■  emotional  expression  '  in  general,  Musso  lays  down  the  fot 
loMiiij^  prindple:  "  Our  nervous  system  is  so  conalituted  tliat  during  violent 
emotion  its  activity  discharges  itself  In  all  directions  "  (p.  164).  One  con- 
sequence  of  lhi!t  is  that  quantity,  not  t|uality,  of  stimulus  is  the  important 
tiling;  that  is,  given  ihesAine  amount  of  stimulu!>,  the  expreiuion  will  b«  the 
same  in  any  given  organism,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  stimulating  situa- 
tion may  be.  Another  lenult  i»  that  the  plicnomcna  of  expression  are 
largely  accidental,  and  arise  for  the  most  pan  simply  because  nerve  force 
once  iihcraicd  must  expend  itself  in  some  direction.  Both  these  results 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  receot  controversy  with  regard  to  emotiotu 

David  Irons. 


J>aml£  and  Cathoiu  Phihs&phy  in  tJu  JTiirUmth  Cmittry,  By  Frrd* 
KHic  OzANAM,  Tr2n:sl.-itci)  ftom  the  French  by  Lucia  [).  Pychowsra. 
Published  for  the  Cathedral  Library  li«ading  Circle.  New  York,  The 
Cathedral  Library  AsAodalion,  1S97.  — pp.  xv,  jo5. 

Among  Uic  many  books  bearing  on  the  study  of  philoaopliy  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  sixty  years.  Frederic  Ozanam's  DanU  antt  CaIkO' 
ik  Phil6iophy  in  ihe  ThitteeHik  Century  is  certainly  one  which  the  stti> 
dent  of  the  Dh'ina  Ccmmedia  will  h.tve  occasion  to  hail  with  thanks.  Ii 
pl.iccs  hlin  at  once  where  he  ought  to  sund  10  gci  3  proper  view  of  the 
masterpiece  and  cstinuitc  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  wealth  of  cQouncn- 
laries  thai  will  open  his  eyes  to  the  Inie  greatness  of  the  work.  I'hese,  as 
cxihcricncc  has  shown,  will  but  too  often  pnivc  a  hindrance.  —  tmbarraa  de 
ricAfrsus.  All  great  wMks,  from  the  very  fulness  of  their  life,  gather  about 
them  an  undergrowth  of  thnt  sort,  which  the  true  disciple  will  know  how  to 
use  or  throw  aside  according  to  his  needs. 

No  other  writer,  periiaps,  w*  better  tjualified  by  lempemment  and  schol- 
arship to  prepare  the  way  for  Dante  study  than  Oianam.  His  love  for  the 
Florentine  exile  was  genuine.  He  was  brought  under  his  spell  when  quite 
young,  on  his  first  vi*it  to  Rome.  Standing  before  Raphael's  "  DIsputa,"  he 
asked  himself  what  sort  uf  a  man  it  was  whom  the  painter  of  painters  had 
thought  fit  to  place  alongside  of  the  Doctoi^  of  the  Church,  and  he  devoted 
the  best  ye-ira  of  his  life  to  that  study.  In  1^144  he  wits  appointed  for  life 
to  a  chair  in  the  Sorlxinnc,  and  about  the  years  1847  ;tnd  1850  he  made 
the  Divine  Comedy  the  subject  of  his  lectures.  The  readers  of  DanU  and 
CatkoUc  PAilosopky  in  ihe  Tkirieenth  Ctntnry  cannot  but  fed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  author's  professorial  career.  The  subjcM-matter  uiu'olls  with 
that  certainty  of  design  and  surety  of  method  that  distinguishes  alt  scientific 
minds  in  the  development  of  their  theme. 

The  puipoM  of  Ibc  work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  at  once  the 
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whole  plan  of  the  poem  and  iu  rattan  d'Hrt,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
causes  underlying  ihe  historical  and  literary  events  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
lecnth  centuries,  and  thus  explain  Ihc  sources  from  which  the  poet  drew  his 
first  Dourisbmcnt.  The  work  bcj^ina  with  the  tradition  oi  letters  in  ItJy  to 
the  Latin  ijecadeDce:  It  traces  with  sympathetic  and  characterixtic  logic  the 
whole  of  the  |>oci'a  life  and  suScrings.  The  story  of  tliU  austere  life,  all 
intelligence  and  feeling,  no  one  could  have  written  with  Kuch  robust  appre- 
cialion  hut  a  kindred  tipiiii.  The  interest  never  llxgn.  Among  the  more 
engrossing  cliaptere  may  be  pointed  out,  in  Part  II,  Chapter  II,  "  Eril.*' 
Chapter  HI,  "Evil  and  Good  in  Conjunction  and  in  Conflict"  Chapter  IV, 
"Cood";  in  Part  III,  Chapter  V,  "The  Orthodoxy  of  Dante";  in  Part 
IV,  Chapter  11,  ■'  Beatrice,  Influence  of  Women  in  Chriitian  Society  " ;  in 
the  documentary  section.  Chapter  IV,  "  Man."  Chapter  V,  "  Society,  Pht 
losophy  of  the  Law."  Last  but  not  least  of  the  merits  of  tliis  work  b  the 
diction,  clear,  concise,  chaste,  free  alike  from  flnwcry  ostentntion  and  foggy 
ambiguity.  The  Church  of  France  has  alwa>-H  had  an  eye  on  the  rhetoric 
of  its  nunliiigs;  they  are  taken  through  the  Humanities,  and  if  they  do  not 
always  came  out  wholly  sound  in  point  of  logic,  they  do,  generally  speak> 
ing,  in  point  of  good  grammnj  and  compusition. 

In  regard  to  the  translntion  of  this  good  piece  of  wo<rk,  we  can  only  call 
it  admirable,  both  in  respect  to  fidelity  to  the  text  and  excellence  of 
expression.  The  original  has  loal  nothing  by  its  transfcreoce  into  another 
language.  C.  R.  Coksoh. 

Li  r^liimf  metaphysique.     Par  £mile  THOtJVARKZ.     Bibliolheque  de 
philosophic  conicmpomitic.     Paris.  Alcan,  1&94.  —  pp.  283. 

Metaphysical  Realism  is  identified  by  the  author  of  this  work  with  meta- 
physical KacionaJism.  Hie  aim  is  to  show,  as  over  against  Scepticism, 
Positivism,  and  Criticism,  "the  absolute  preponderance  of  reason  over  every 
other  element  In  Ihe  world:  that  reason  is  . .  .  the  absolute  principle  which, 

lepeodcully  existing,  gives  to  spirits  and  things  their  manner  of  beii^ 
their  being  "  (p.  10).  Arranging  the  mtional  factors  of  experience  in 
a  synthetic  order,  he  contends  that  each  lower  principle  presupposes  and 
6^<l^  ith  complement  in  the  higher,  and  that  the  tatter  determines  more  pro- 
foundly the  nature  of  the  re:iiiiy  implied  in  Ihe  lower.  Thiu  he  discusees, 
with  special  reference  to  Scepticism,  the  principles  of  abstract  thought  — 
identity  and  suSicient  reason,  analytic  and  .synthetic  judgments,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  infet^nce;  with  special  reference  lo  Positiviun,  the  fomtft 
of  sensibility — number,  space,  time,  and  quantity;  with  special  reference  so 
CriticisfD,  the  categories  of  the  understandings — ^subiitancc.  caufic,  end, 
duty,  and  the  principles  of  aesthcilc  judgment;  finally,  the  exintence  and 
id«n  of  God  as  the  highest  category  in  the  system  of  Realism.  The  'dog- 
made  *  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is"bctief  in  the  umlyof  all  [radonal] 
principles,  in  the  harmony  of  world  and  spirit,  in  the  regularity  and  ooa- 
Maucy  of  all  ratbnal  laws,  is  their  ejcisteoce  in  C«d,  their  guaiaate*  and 
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governor  "  (p.  176).  The  peculiarity  of  the  author's  standpoiol  b  that  he 
makes  the  choice  between  this  doctrine  iind  the  competing  hypotheses  rest 
ultimately  on  a  fudgraent  of  wot^.  '■  AesOiettcs  is  the  final  criterion  of 
things  "  (p.  65).  "  All  philosopliies  m  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence, 
uid  it  is  natural  and  rational  to  think  that  chc  most  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous, the  one  most  intrinsically  perfect,  aliotild  triumph  "  (p.  (j).  Faith 
marks  both  the  beginning  and  the  cod  of  reason.  *■  Rea.Hon  cannot  tran- 
scend faith,  because  it  presupposes  at  Ihc  start  certain  undemvnslraled  prin- 
ciples" (p.  56).  And  "wlicn  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  ratioaal 
development,  and  all  liumaii  certainty  falters  or  disappears,  it  is  by  an  act 
of  belief  that  we  are  able  to  essay  the  Hiial  sjmthesis  which  connects  the 
real  with  the  ideal "  (p.  65),  We  believe  in  the  reality  of  God  because  we 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  ideas  of  which  God  i«  the  necessary  postulate. 
Bill  the  conception  of  Gnd  is  a  paradox.  "  The  problem  is  to  ileline  a  God 
whiL'b  one  could  not  blaspheme,  even  at  the  deathbed  of  one's  relhtJveB, 
carried  off  by  a  brutal  fatalit)-;  :ind  all  analogies  of  reason  are  here  insuf- 
ficient and  impotent;  there  seemx  lu  be  no  alternative  between  despair  and 
faith  "  (p.  264).  TIjc  failli  of  the  autlioi  aeetn*  lo  be  thai  it  t»  always  \k»\ 
to  belie\'e  the  best.  The  book  contains  much  that  is  suggestive.  It  Is  an 
intcrestinx  and  sincere  attempt  to  rehabilitate  dogmatic  mcuphysics  by 
employing  the  method  of  Hegel  to  correct  Kant,  and  the  spirit  of  Kant's 
mora]  faitii  to  qualify  the  dogmatism  of  metaphysics,     j.   „  GakdIHEH. 


Kari  Ernst  von  Baer  und  sdru  WtUanickauung.  Von  Dr.  RBMtuluS 
StOlzle,  Professor  dcr  Philosophic  an  dcr  Universitiit  Wur;;burjj.  Re- 
gcnaburg,  Nalionale  Verlagsan»talt,  1S97.  — pp.  xi,  (SS;. 

Karl  £m»t  von  Uaer  (■791-1876),  eminent  for  his  contributions  to  natu- 
ral science,geography,  anthropology,  and  ethnogiapliy,  was  abo  iniercsted  in 
philosophical,  and  particularly  in  metaphysical,  questions.  The  author  of 
the  ptrscnl  work  has  slietched  a  complete  outline  of  Ii»er'«  plillotophy  from 
the  materials  contained  in  his  nuineruu:*  woiks  (over  2O0  in  number),  hia 
COrrenpondcRce,  and  Hie  manuscripts  communicated  by  his  grandson,  Hen- 
van  Lingen,  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  book  falls  into  live  parts.  The  liist 
division  deals  with  the  sources  of  Bacr'ji  philosophy,  his  relation  to  philos- 
ophy, and  his  epislemolof^.  The  second  gives  his  philosophy  of  natnrc, 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  explanation  of  nature  or  purpose  in  nature, 
(a)  aphorisms  dealing  with  Ihc  cosmolofiical  problem,  (3)  the  origin  and 
develapmcnt  of  life  and  S|>ecies,  (4)  the  principle  of  life  and  the  forms 
of  orgaiiicalion,  (s)  Baer'a  rdalion  to  the  theory  of  cvohttioti,  (6)  bis 
opposition  to  Darwin,  (7)  the  soul  of  animals,  (8)  the  place  of  man  in 
nature.  (9)  the  soul  of  man,  its  existcocc,  nature,  origin,  and  f) 
origin  of  man,  (11)  unity  of  mankind,  (12)  antiquity  of  tb 
The  third  part  conuins  Baer's  philosophy  of  religion.  Th 
Dcing  and  Concept  of  God,  distinguishes  three  stages 
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God:  (I)  theism  widi  tendeacy  to  pantheism,  (2)  wavering  between  pan- 
theism, agnosticism,  and  theism,  '(3)  return  to  theism.  The  chapter  on 
Faith  and  Knowledge  gives  an  account  of  Baer's  attempt  to  get  dear 
upon  this  question,  and  states  his  position  in  regard  to  miracles,  revelation, 
Christianity,  Protestantism,  and  Catholicism.  The  fourth  part  is  devoted 
to  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  shows  how  Baer  regarded  Man  and 
Nature  as  factors  in  history,  the  individual  as  such  being  of  little  account 
It  also  contains  an  account  of  his  conception  of  the  end  to  which  the 
historical  development  moves  and  the  laws  which  govern  this  process  of 
evolution.  The  fifth  part  presents  his  ethical,  pedagogical,  and  political 
views.  Extracts  from  Baer's  correspondence  form  the  cooclusioo  of  the 
book.  Students  of  philc»ophy,  theology,  science,  history,  pedagogy,  and 
politics  can  all  receive  suggestions  &om  the  works  of  this  great  scientist 

AUTHOB. 

Guesses  at  the  RidMe  of  Existenee,  and  Other  Essays  on  Kindred  Sub- 
jects. By  Ck)LWiir  Smith,  D.CL.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1897.  — pp.  viii,  244. 

Of  these  five  essays,  three  are  of  especially  philosophical  interest,  —  the 
first  which  ^ves  title  to  the  volume,  and  discusses  the  views  of  the  late 
Professor  Drummond  in  hb  Ascent  of  Man,  of  Mr.  Kidd  in  his  SecuU 
Evolution,  and  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  Foundations  of  Belief;  the  third, 
"  Is  there  Another  Life  ? "  and  the  fifth,  "  Morality  and  Theism." 
"  Nothing  is  attempted  here,"  says  the  author  in  his  Preface,  "  beyond  the 
presentation  of  a  plain  case  for  a  practical  purpose  to  the  ordinary  reader." 
Yet  the  philosopher  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  plain,  serious,  and 
candid  statement  of  the  final  conclusions  of  a  brilliant  mind,  reflecting  upon 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  as  to  the  ultimate  questions  of  the  universe. 
The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  modest  and  moderate 
agnosticism.  "  The  spirit  in  which  these  pages  are  penned  is  not  that  of 
agnosticism,  if  agnosticism  imports  despair  of  spiritual  truth,  but  that  of 
free  and  hopeful  inquiry,  the  way  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  clear  by  remov- 
ing the  wreck  of  that  upon  which  we  can  found  our  faith  no  more.  To 
resign  untenable  arguments  for  a  belief  is  not  to  resign  the  belief,  while  a 
belief  bound  up  with  untenable  arguments  will  share  their  fate."  (Preface). 
And  though  the  negative  criticism  generally  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, there  is  always,  before  the  end,  a  su^estion  of  some  positive  grounds 
for  belief.  If  the  essays  are  the  expression  of  agnosticism,  the  agnos- 
ticism is  as  little  dogmatic  as  the  belief  which,  in  the  author's  mind,  is  its 
legitimate  complement.  "  That  we  are  made  and  intended  to  pursue  knowl- 
edge is  as  certain  as  that  we  are  made  and  intended  to  strive  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  estate,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  far  or  to  what  revelations  the 
pursiutmay  leadus.  If  Revelation  is  lost.  Manifestation  remains,  and  great 
manifestations  appear  to  be  opening  on  our  view.     Agnosticism  is  right,  if  It 
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is  a  counsel  of  honesty,  but  ought  not  lobe  heard  if  ilia  a  counsel  of  denpatr" 
(pp.  44,  45  ;  c(.  p.  232).  Ooc  or  two  maiu  positions,  taken  repeatedly  in 
the  dillerent  essays,  may  be  noted.  Pleasure  and  happineu  are  thus  dift- 
tiriguished  :  *•  Fleasure  may  be  enjoyed  for  ihe  moment  without  any  thought 
of  tlic  future.  .  .  .  Uut  happincu  appears  to  be  hardly  possible  without  a 
sense  of  security,  much  less  with  aiiiiiliilatloii  always  in  niglit  "  (p.  30,  ef.  p. 
■}■)■  Again  tiie  author  finds  "a  glitnpscof  po&silile  reconciliation  between 
evolutioii  and  our  moral  instincta"  in  the  rcHection  that  "  upward  struggle 
towards  pcrfeclion,  rather  than  perfcLtion  created  by  fiai,"  may  be  the  law 
of  the  universe  (p.  zi,  d.  pp.  129,  139,  225).  Take  finally  this  fine 
characteriiation  of  man's  superiority  to  other  animals;  ■■  He  alane  pursues 
moral  £ood  ;  l)c  alone  is  religious  ;  he  alone  is  speculative,  looking  Iwforc 
and  alter;  he  alone  fccU  the  influence  o£  beauty,  and  expresses  his  sense  o( 
it  in  poetry  and  art ;  what  is  Itat  in  l>rute)t  in  him  alone  is  lo\-e  ;  lie  alone 
tliinks  or  dreams  that  tlicre  is  In  him  anything  that  ought  not  to  die" 
(p.  101 ;  cf.  pp.  333,  133).  J    g 

Habitant  Imtinct.    By  C.  L]X>VD  Morgan.    London  and  New  York. 
Edward  Arnold,  1896.  —  pp.  351. 

This  volume  gives  permanent  form  to  the  material  conulned  In  the 
author's  lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  during  the  winter  of 
1895-6.  The  work  treats  oi  two  dosely  related  problems.  The  firat  oiac 
ctiapters  attempt  to  assign  to  habit  nnd  instinct  their  place  In  the  dcvdop- 
ment  of  animul  activities,  and  Incidentally  to  indicate  their  relation  to  feeling; 
and  sensation.  The  last  six  chapters,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics.  Chapters  II  to  V 
arc  occupied  with  observations  on  young  birds  and  mammals,  and  fumisb 
the  data  for  the  conKtruciire  work.  The  chapters  that  follow  discuss  the 
relation  of  consciousness  to  Instinct  and  babit.  imitation,  and  tlie  relation  of 
instinct  to  emotion,  Tiic  author's  thesis  is,  in  outline,  that  the  individual 
organism  has  at  birth  numerous  dixposilioas  and  leiidencies  by  virtue  of 
which  it  responds  to  different  stimuli  or  nets  of  stimuli  with  definite  reac- 
tions. These  reactions,  though  Ihe  result  of  unconscious  (f>.,  organic) 
conditions,  become  conscious  indirectly  tlirough  the  special  senses,  and 
directly  by  what  I'roEcssor  Morgan  very  happily  calls  the  ■  back  stroke '  of 
sensations  that  arise  from  the  moveraents  themselves. 

Consciousness  selects  and  repeats  those  movements  that  arc  helpful  or 
give  rise  to  pleasure.  The  repetition  aids  in  rendering  the  reactions  stable 
or  automatic,  anfl  so  develops  habit.  Imitation  supplements  instinct  by  per- 
mittioK  actions  which  have  developed  in  one  individual  to  be  transferred 
to  another,  there  to  be  chosen  and  repeated  by  consciousness  just  as  if  they 
were  part  of  the  original  endowment.  Impulse  is  just  the  'backstroke* 
from  these  spontaneous  movements,  and  emotion  conmts  of  a  group  of 
sensations  that  arises  from  movements  of  the  viscera. 
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The  instincts  of  mating,  nest-building,  and  migration  in  blnb  furnish  the 
chief  data  for  the  solution  of  the  second  problem,  the  inheritajice  of  acquired 
characteristics,  though  the  progress  of  humanity  and  heredl^  in  man  also 
furnish  their  quou  of  evidence.  The  conclusions  are  formulated  in  the 
following  statement :  "  Though  there  may  be  no  direct  transmission  of 
acquued  characters,  yet  acquired  modifications  of  structure  may  permit 
congenital  variations  of  a  similar  kind,  other  variations  being  suppressed  by 
natural  selection."  This  purports  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  two 
schools,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  a  complete  surrender  to  Weismannism. 
Yaz  how  acquired  modifications  of  structure  are  to  permit  congenital  varia- 
tions of  a  similar  kind  in  the  offspring,  unless  they  are  themselves  directly 
transmitted,  is  not  at  all  clear  in  itself,  nor  is  it  made  so  in  the  chapters 
which  this  statement  summarizes. 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  valuable  rather  for  its  wealth  of  accumulated 
material  than  as  a  contribution  to  current  theory.  The  form  of  presentation 
still  shows  traces  of  the  diffuseness  considered  essential  to  the  popular 
lecture  ;  but  what  is  lost  in  conciseness  is  gained  in  clearness  of  expression 
and  hi  interest  ^    g    Piu^BURV. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received; 

History  of  Intellectual  Development.  By  J.  B.  Crozier.  Vol  1. 
London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co^  1S97.  —  pp.  zv,  538. 

A  Bibliography  of  Philosophy.  By  W.  S.  Sonnenscheik,  London, 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1897. 

Gesckichte  des  Idealismus.  Von  Otto  Willmann.  Drittcr  Band: 
Der  Idealismus  der  Neuzeit.  Braunschweig,  Friedrich  Vieweg  und  Sohn, 
i8(>7.  —  pp.  vi,  961. 

La  sociologie.  Par  Auguste  Comte.  R^sum^  par  Emile  Ricolace. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  xv,  472. 

Les  origines  du  socialisme  d'Hat.  Par  C.  Andler.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897. 
—  pp.  495- 

Vavenir  de  la  race  blanche.  Par  J.  NoviCOW.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897. — 
pp.  183. 

Les  criminels.  Par  Enrico  Ferri,  Traduit  de  I'italien  par  E. 
Laurant.     Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  viii,  180. 

Psycho-physiologie  du  ginie  et  du  talent.  Par  Max  Nordau.  Tra- 
duit de  I'allemand  par  Adguste  Dietrich.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp. 
169. 

Precis  de  logique  ivolutionniste.  Par  Paul  Regnaud.  Paris,  Alcan, 
1897 pp.  iv,  215. 

id  religion  de  la  science  et  de  Vesprit  pur.  Par  J.  Strada.  Tome 
premier.     Paris,  Alcan,  1897 pp.  ivi,  405. 


NOTES. 


A  Rtp!y  U)  a  Criticttm. 

To  Tai  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Rkview  : 

There  arc  some  errors  in  Profeiuiur  ThUly'it  review,  io  the  May  number 
of  this  journal,  of  my  Scke^nkauer' i  System  in  its  PhiloiophUal  Signifi- 
cance, which  create  false  tmprcssioiu  regarding  its  contents  and  regarding 
Schopeohaucr.  "  What,"  «ay»  f  rofes«or  Thilly  (p.  307),  "  can  it  mean  to 
■xy,  as  Professor  Caldwell  saj-&,  thai  'tlie  intellect,  in  making  man  conscious 
of  an  ideal  world,  l^ecomcs  an  active  thing'?"  The  quotation  from  my 
book  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  The  original  is:  "  If,  however,  we  take 
a  broad  grasp  of  SciiupenhauerS  philoHophy  of  art  and  religion,  we  are 
enabled  to  ace  h^w  t)ie  iatvUecl,  in  making  man  conscious  of  an  ideal  world, 
becomes  an  active  thing  in  hjs  life,  and  no  longer  a  merely  passive  thing." 
The  italics  arc  nol  in  the  original,  but  I  employ  chcm  here  Io  show  how  Pro- 
fessor Thilly 's  partial  citation  claujtc  is  conditioned  in  the  original  sentence. 
In  what  logicians  call  a  conditional  sentence,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
antecedent  as  well  as  the  co]isci|<ivnL  Professor  Ttiilly'e  '  that '  instead  of 
my  'how  '  makes  mc  guilty  of  a  piece  of  dogmatism,  and  his  mutilation  of 
my  sentence  makes  mc  guilty  of  a  most  irritatingiy  bad  collocation  of  words. 
I  speak  ol  the  conditions  under  which  we  may  apprehend  a  certain  truth, 
and  he  speaks  of  the  sa.id  trath  as  if  It  were  an  isolated  piece  of  assertion 
of  my  own.  'f'he  words,  as  he  quotes  them,  do  not  gel  their  proper  strength, 
because  the  three  preceding  Kentence«  of  the  paragraph  have  been  talking 
about  a  contradiction  that  Schopenhauer  scenic  to  nnd  in  the  human  intel- 
lect. He  sometimes  makes  the  intellect  passive  (to  this  view  I  devote  thrte 
(kapters  elsewhere  in  the  book),  and  sometimes  (as  the  tool  of  the  will) 
active.  And  in  the  sentence  from  which  Prufusaor  Thilly  (juotca  I  am  trying 
to  suggest  how  wc  may  sec  the  latter  view  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  citation 
in  the  review  presupposes,  howevi-r,  not  merely  the  rest  of  the  sentence  and 
the  rest  of  the  paraj^raph  {tlie  following  sentence  purtly  illustrates),  but  the 
thiee  chapters  in  <]UEstion  and  tUe  greater  pari  of  the  book.  —  one  lUustration 
of  the  impo!i.tIbilit>-  of  separating,  a.i  Profc-vicii  Thilly  docs,  clauses  and 
Sentences  and  para^aptis  fr»m  their  context  and  setting  tJiieof  my  main 
cHorts  is  to  try  to  show  how  Schopenhauer's  own  priniijiles  compel  us  to 
Uke  an  active  instead  of  a  merely  passive  view  of  the  intellect  I  do  not 
think  that  1  shoot  pieces  of  dogmatism  out  of  a  pistol,  without  giving  the 
reader  fair  warning. 

Professor  Thilly  also  asks  his  readers  what  it  "  can  mean  to  say,  as  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  docs,  that  our  artistic  and  religious  and  social  coosciousncu^ 
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»0  far  from  m«icl)'  ftimi&hing  us  with  unAttainable  itlcaltt  (Ideas),  may  all 
become  dynamic  elcmcnu  in  our  lives."  No  jnum.il  can  allow  such  inac- 
curacy of  re)>r»entatJua  to  pass  unclitllcnged.  First,  the  original  and 
unmulll3t«d  sentence  occurs  oc  page  479,  and  not  page  497.  Seeondly,  it  con- 
tains a  pliual  and  not  a  singular  subject,  so  that  tlte'all'and  Ibc  plural 
are  justified.  And  the  wcwd  '  Ideas '  in  a  bracket  is  explained  in  my  pref- 
ace. As  a  shortened  form  for 'Platonic  Ideas,' any  reader  of  Schoj^cntiauer 
or  of  my  book  would  be  perfectly  familiar  with  it  '*Our  artistic  and  our 
religious  and  our  srtcial  consciousness,  so  far  from  merely  furnishing;  us  witli 
unaiuinalile  ideals  (Idcu),  may  all  become  dynamic  elements  in  our  lives, 
forces  th™i  idcftliitc  and  elevate  our  lives,"  —  so  reads  the  origioaL  Even 
ttie  words  in  the  sentence  that  follows  the  quoted  nords.  throw  some  smalt 
light  upon  them.  As  to  the  posiiblc  meaning  of  the  sentence  —  well  !  there 
are  two  chapters  in  the  book  on  art,  one  on  ethics  (in  which  Schopenhauer's 
social  philosophy  also  is  discussed),  and  one  on  religion.  An  utterance  Is 
my  second  last  chapter,  as  the  preface  declare^  presupposes  an  inlimacy 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  wtih  earlier  portions  of  the  book.  1'he  point  of 
the  iieulencc  is  to  1>c  found  in  the  fact  that  Schopenhauer's  views  on  art 
and  ethics  and  religion  are  all  ••  too  uanscendental."  I  try  to  show  how. 
accordini:  to  his  main  principles  (not  my  "system  "),  art  and  rcligiou  and 
ethical  conduct  may  become  real  levers,  as  it  were,  to  raise  humanity  to 
successively  rising  planes  of  life. 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  error  on  page  303  of  the  May  number,  in  (he 
important  paragraph  describing  my  account  of  Schopenhauer's  attitude  to 
idealism  and  realism.  Professor  ThiUy's  first  quotation  represenu  the 
matter  of  about  half  of  my  sentence  and  (h<  thought  of  less  than  a  third 
or  (ourlh  or  tenth.  "  First  he  [Professor  Caldwell]  iclls  us  thai  Sehopen- 
h;iuer's  philosophy  is  undoubtedly  realistic  and  dynamic,  and  at  least  half 
materialistic."  This  is  not  true.  The  lirxt  thing  that  I  tell  the  reader,  in 
Ibis  very  paragraph  and  In  this  very  chapter,  is  that  Schopenhauer  is  an 
idealist.  My  preceding  sentence  is:  '■  II  is  at  onet  strangt  and  true  and 
natural  ^^X  Schopenhauer  begins  in  philosophy  with  idtalitm  asastarttng- 
point"  (The  word  •  iileallum'  is  it^iliciscd  in  the  book;  the  other  words  I 
italidce  here  for  emphasis.)  The  whole  paragraph  is  conceived,  and,  I 
think,  expressed,  in  the  most  guarded  manner  possible,and  the  whole  chap* 
tcr  is  concerned  to  show  how  strange  it  is  dirit  Schopenhauer  could  profess 
to  l>e  both  an  idealist  and  a  realist.  And  there  is  nut  a  sii;;gcstion  of  (his 
in  the  review  !  The  very  title  of  ray  chapter,  "  Schopenhauer  on^  Ideal* 
ism,"  suggests  the  fact  that  there  is  an  element  of  'externality'  and  loose- 
ness in  Schopenhauer's  relations  to  idealism.  If  Professor  Thilly  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  summary  of  Chapter  II  in  the  index 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  it  would  have  been  apparent  tliat  I  lind 
three  kinds  or  forms  of  idealism  rather  hopelessly  and  Ini^xtricahly  woven 
into  the  texture  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  The  (act  that  they  arc  so 
interwoven  gives  his  philosophy  the  character  of  •  illusionism '  (a  thing  I 
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do  make  much  of,  as  Profeauir  Thill/ tightly  nays);  thls'ltliuionism'  U  the 
theoretical  reasoD  oi  what  is  ordituirily  and  chraplj'  called  his  '  pessimism.' 
1  Uke  considerable  pains  to  kIiow  iIuI  lie  \%  an  in  (consistent  idealist  xaA  an 
inconsislent  realiKl.  I'rolewior  Thilly  finds  my  discussion  ■•  v.icillailng."  Il 
has  fftme  vi  the  viiciUatlon  that  Schopcnhzuc  himself  has  —  I  do  not  daie 
to  say  alJ.  The  man  who  is  to  present  or  rejpreseul  Schopenhauer  must 
not  be  afraid  of  glaring  coiiira-sia.  Any  iihilosophy  of  ideal-rvalism  or  real- 
idealism  like  Schopenhauer's  muat  have  the  same  capacilyof '  transfiguring " 
itself  that  reality  has,  according  lo  both  philosophy  and  poetry.  "  It  seems, 
then,"  says  Professor  Thilly,  "  Uiat  Schupcnliauer  i*  not  an  arch- itlus ion ist, 
after  ,^I1  • "  Just  so  !  This  is  exactly  what  I  try  to  show.  J'rofesaor  Thilly, 
however.  i)enned  this  sentence  as  a  final  retiiutia  ad  abiurd^m  of  my 
diecu£«ion  of  Schopenhauer's  idcali>m.  Schopenhauer,  in  spite  of  hlB 
illusionism,  has  a  very  serious  and  a  very  real  hold  upon  life  and  upon 
reality. 

Professor  Thilly  devotes  nearly  three  of  his  six  papes  lo  a  discussion  of 
my  "  own  philosophy."  of  my  "  system."  The  words  that  I  use  in  my  pref- 
ace, and  that  he  docs  mc  the  compliment  of  <|ui>ting,  about  ■■craving  indul- 
g'ence  "  for  "  perhaps  identifying  my  exposition  or  criticism  or  philosophy  " 
with  Schopenhauer's  name  or  principles,  do  not  mean,  as  they  certainly  do 
not  say,  that  I  am  •'  posing  "  a»  an  '*  independent  thinker  who  is  desirous  of 
building  a  new  system  on  Schopenhauerian  foundaiions."  1  do  nut  desire 
that  anything  1  allege  as  part  of  Schopenhauer's  signilicancc  nhould  mean* 
time  be  read  or  presented  by  itself.  And  1  practically  say  so  in  my  preface. 
So  it  matter?  very  little  what  Professor  Thilly  finds  "  my  philooophy  "  to  be. 
He  does  call  it  ■'  naTve  and  dogmatic,"  and  a  combination  of  contradictory 
things,  like  Spiritualism  and  Voluntarism  and  Materialism  and  Parallelism. 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  will  presented  in  the  kind  of  way  Professor 
Thilly  would  have  me  present  it  (first  to  expound  tli«  mauler's  doetrinen, 
and  then  to  slate  what  is  valuable  In  them,  and  then  to  develop  my  uwp 
views)  would  seem  to  mc  to  be  "  naive  "  and  "  dogmatic-"  The  doctrine 
of  unconscious  will  is  so  notoriously  une-.sided  that  it  takex  but  small  skill 
to  overturn  it  altogether.  Then  it  would  be,  at  this  time  of  day,  »omewliat 
platitudinous  lo  treat  Schopenhauer  as  Professor  Thilly  indicates,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  nut  a  little  presumptuous —  for  philosophy  has  not  yet  learned 
Schopenhauer  deeply  enough  lo  proceed  to  constructive  work  independent 
of  his  teaching.  As  to  this  point.  I  agree  with  Professor  Deu&sen  of  Kkl, 
Matolander,  Gizycki,  and  others.  Every  history  of  philosophy  wc  possess, 
and  scores  of  books  and  essays  in  different  languages,  set  forth  the  positive 
and  the  negative  elements  in  Schopenhauer's  leaching. 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy  itjictf  "  combines  "  lo  some  extent '  Spiritual- 
ism '  and  '  Maleri.xlism  '  and  ■  VolunLirism "  and  '  Parallelism.' 

Lastly,  as  to  the  logical  connection  of  my  chapters,  ihcy  all  reflect 
Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  will, —  a  thing  that  uniHes  his  teaching,  and 
unifies,  too,  what  I  say  upon  it.     The  errors  1  have  indicated  in  Profcuo* 
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Thilly's  review  would  of  themselves  prevent,  I  fear,  readers  of  this  jooroal 
froni  seeing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  logical  connection  in  my  book. 

Northwestern  Univkksity.  ^-  Caldwell. 

J.  A.  Stewart,  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  university  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  .Professor  Wallace.  Professor  Stewart  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  also  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  the  author  of  Notes  on  ike  Nicomackean 
Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

A  laboratory  for  Experimental  Psychology  will  be  opened  in  University 
College,  London,  in  October.  The  committee  has  secured  a  considerable 
part  of  the  apparatus  collected  by  Professor  Hugo  Miinslerberg,  of  Frei- 
burg. Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  movement  are  Mr.  F. 
Gallon,  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 

A  lectureship  in  Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Studies  of  Cambridge  University. 

Dr.  S.  F.  McLennan,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  at  Oberlin. 

C.  W.  Hodge,  of  Princeton  University,  has  been  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Philosophy  in  Lafayette  College. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Seashore,  of  Yale,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Alex.  Meiklejohn  (Ph.D.,  Cornell)  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of 
Philosophy  in  Brown  University. 

P.  G.  Knowlton  (Ph.D.,  Leipzig)  will  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Philos- 
ophy at  Fargo  College,  N.  Dakota. 

In  the  University  of  California,  E.  B.  McGilvary  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  -Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge  ;  G. 
M.  Stratton  (Ph.D.,  Leipzig)  has  been  elected  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  C.  M.  Bake- 
well  (Ph.D.,  Harvard)  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of  Philosophy. 

The  editors  of  the  Review  beg  to  announce  that  after  the  close  of  the 
current  year  this  magazine  will  be  published  by  the  Macmillau  Co«  New 
York. 
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CAN   EPISTEMOLOGY  BE  BASED  ON   MENTAL 

STATES  ? 

Along-suffering  public  is  not  unjustly  shy  of  polemics 
upon  the  theory  of  knowledge.  If  the  age  of  Kant 
had  become  weary  of  "dogmatisnif  which  teaches  us  nothing, 
and  scepticism,  which  does  not  even  promise  us  anything," 
our  own  time  has  reason,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  be  wary  of 
criticism  which  does  not  always  seem  to  settle  anything. 

On  the  practical  side  there  is  no  difficulty.  Modem  science 
has  found  a  method  which  works.  Abandoning  the  search  for 
forms  and  essences,  separating  and  abstracting  precisely  those 
aspects  of  experience  with  which  it  wishes  to  deal,  natural  sci- 
ence has  analyzed  these  and  resolved  them  in  terms  of  its  chosen 
unit.  The  social  sciences,  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  clear- 
ness, are  abstracting  their  aspects  of  experience,  and  seeking 
the  unit  in  terms  of  which  they  may  fornuilate  their  analyses. 
But  the  theory  of  knowledge  still  suffers  from  failure  to  recog- 
nize just  what  aspect  of  experience  it  is  to  study,  what  the  terms 
are  in  which  it  would  state  its  problem,  and  what  the  end  is 
which  human  knowledge  must  set  before  itself  as  its  goal.  Two 
hundred  years  of  cpistcmology '  find  the  doctors  still  at  is^sue 
as  to  its  first  principles,  and  employing  methods  and  concep- 

1  pTofmwt  Ladd  spuks  of  h«  fii^ciofky  n/  A'mnoMgf  as  a  '  pioneer  vtoik.' 
but  It  would  be  »i  true  to  say  (hat  since.  Locke  n«aTly  ail  Unf^hah  writing  on  iheo- 
rclicxi  phtlofloplijr  has  dealt  with  the  theory  of  knowledge,  ».ni  tliia  \n  cun^jucuouslj 
true  at  work  since  T.  H.  Uresn't  Introduetion  lo  Htimt. 
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tions  which  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  make  doubtful  or 
impossible  the  very  existence  of  knowledge  itself. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  lack  of  clearness  could  be  cited 
than  the  comparatively  recent  discussion  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  and  of  Mind  over  the  problem  of  epistemology.  The 
protagonist  in  the  discussion,  as  was  evident  from  his  e]q>Iana> 
tions  and  replies,  was  actuated  by  essentially  the  same  episte- 
mologicat  motive  as  the  other  participants,  namely,  to  show  the 
fallacies  of  subjective  idealism  and  agnosticism.  He  took  as 
his  data,  however,  the  subjective  '  ideas  '  or  '  states  of  con- 
sciousness '  of  the  individual  with  which  Locke  attempted  to 
start ;  asserted  that  the  reality  to  be  known  was  <  existentially 
outside  of  consciousness '  ;  stated  that  the  problem  is  how  to 
bridge  this  epistemological '  chasm ' ;  and  found  the  root  of  sub- 
jective idealism  to  be  the  failure  to  recognize  a '  trans-subjective 
reference '  on  the  part  of  the  mental  states  to  a  reality  outside 
of  them.  It  was,  then,  comparatively  easy  for  one  critic  to  find 
that  the  problem,  when  thus  stated,  made  knowledge  impos- 
sible, and  agnosticism  unavoidable  ;  while  another  critic  found 
in  the  implicit  contradictions  of  the  problem  an  evidence  that 
there  is  no  such  science  as  epistemology. 

As  further  illustration,  so  keen  a  writer  as  the  author  of 
Appearance  and  Reality,  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  chapter 
on  '*  Things-in-Themselves,"  maintains  that  "  our  experience 
where  relational  is  not  true."  He  seems  to  imply  by  oft- 
repeated  emphasis  that  because  the  *  what '  of  knowledge  and 
the  '  that '  of  reality  are  not  to  be  identified,  we  are  thereby 
deprived  of  something  which  we  want,  and  that  this  deprivation 
is  not  merely  quantitative,  but  qualitative,  so  that  knowledge 
is  not  merely  limited  in  range,  but  so  'infected'  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  thought  and  not  being  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ward, 
the  author  seems  to  be  "hounding  it  on  to  a  happy  suicide  by 
taunting  it  with  being  false  thought  so  long  as  it  remains 
thought  at  all." 

If  agnosticism  can  be  detected  as  implicit  in  the  conceptions 
of  its  most  strenuous  critics,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  non- 
professional mind  should  be  subject  to  some  misgivings  as  to 
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the  possibility  of  any  certainty  in  knowledge,  or  even  of  any 
foundations  of  belief.  I  think  that  the  general  attititclcof  ouragc 
towanl  its  doctors  of  philosophy  and  religion  is  well  expressed 
in  the  question  of  an  intelligent  woman,  who  knew  neither 
Comte  nor  Spencer,  had  perhaps  never  heard  in  set  terms  oi 
the  'relativity  of  knowledge,"  and  yet  felt  the  temper  of  our 
literature  and  life:  "You  tiLik  about  ■  truth,"  and  '  gttod,'  and 
right,'  but  how  do  you  knoio  anything  about  Ihcm  ?  How  can 
you  be  sure  that  it  is  n't  all  just  our  point  of  view  ?  How  do 
you  know  that  the  reality  may  not  be  entirely  different?"  The 
central  problem  of  the  theory  cf  knowledge  could  scarcely  be 
more  sharply  formulated,  aiid  the  presuppositions  with  which 
the  problem  has  usually  been  approached  by  the  philosopher, 
and  is  still  approached  by  the  common  mind,  could  scarcely  be 
more  clearly  expressed-  These  presuppositions  are  those  under- 
lying a  theory  which  takes  ideas  or  mental  states  as  its  starting- 
point,  and  really  involves  a  'copy'  theory-  of  knowledge. 

A  'copy'  theory  proceeds  as  follows.  It  is  assumed  that  there 
is  one  thing  called  'reality  '  and  anolher  thing  called  'thought.' 
and  that  in  knowledge  the  second  thing  tries  to  do  something 
to  ihe  first  thing.  Just  what  this  something  is  may  be  variously 
conceived.  The  mind  not  'debauched  by  metaphysics*  considers 
that  thought  is  to  ■  copy  '  or  •  be  like'  reality.  A  tnic  idea  is 
one  that  resembles  its  object.  The  metaphysician  may  stale 
in  more  altenuaietl  language  that  thought  is  to  '  represent '  or 
'  stand  for  '  or  '  refer  to  *  reality.  He  may  resent  the  charge 
that  he  is  to  be  classed  with  those  who  naively  use  the  first  set 
of  expressions,  and  may  even  assert  that  his  language  implies 
that  thought  does  not  copy  \  but  the  fundamental  attitude  Is 
really  the  same.  Reality  is  '  there ' ;  the  table,  one  portion  of 
reality,  is  '  outside  my  consciousness.'  We  want  to  know 
reality  as  it  ■  is,'  not  as  it  appears.  In  every  case,  reality 
is  more  or  less  consciously  assumed  to  be  external.  Thiaj 
assumption  carries  with  it  as  necessary  consequences  thet 
following  positions;  — 

First,  if  reality  is  external,  then  our  criterion  of  truth  must 
be  external  also.     For.  if  it  be  the  business  of  thnug*  v 
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or  represent  reality,  the  test  of  tbe  accuracy  of  the  copy  must 
be  found  in  some  imagined  comparison  of  the  copy  with  the 
original,  of  the  '  idea'  with  the  reality,  and  thought  itscU  can 
never  make  thia  comparison,  can  never  get  'outatde' conscious- 
ness to  see  whether  its  representation  is  adequate,  or  whether 
the  reality  to  which  it  '  refers  '  is  really  out  •  there."  Secondly, 
an  external  criterion  of  this  sort  makes  the  very  conceptiun  of 
truth  and  knowledge  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  can  ever  know  that  his  copy  i&  like,  his  idea  true, 
his  signs  adequate  representations.  In  the  language  of  the 
question  cited  above,  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  "  know  that 
the  reality  is  not  entirely  different,"  if  by 'reality 'we  mean 
something  '  outside  consciousness,'  or  outside  experience.  Nor 
will  it  help  us  to  set  up  the  criterion  of  logical  consistency,  for 
if  our  reality  is  external  to  the  '  state  '  which  knows  it,  no  con- 
sistency within  that  state  will  afford  any  guarantee  for  the 
reality  without.  We  may  'reckon  with  signs,*  but  we  have 
no  external  check  upon  our  conclusion.  Thirdly,  the  copy- 
theory  has  often,  though  not  always,  implied  that  the  more 
passive  the  mind  is  in  the  reception  of  this  copy,  the  better  the 
copy.  Just  as  realism  in  art  has  often  insisted  that  the  artist 
must  copy  nature  without  intruding  any  of  his  own  interpreta- 
tion or  point  of  view,  go  this  theory  of  knowledge,  which  might 
fittingly  be  called  ■  realism,'  maintains  that  if  the  mind  adds 
anything  to  its  photograph,  anything  'general '  or  *  relational,* 
it  is  spoiling  the  work  and  infecting  the  result  with  ■  univer- 
sality," or  '  relativity,'  or  subjectivity,  in  some  form.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  any  view  of  knowledge  which  employs  all  or  any 
of  the  foregoing  presuppositions  as  its  data,  should  find  its  logical 
outcome  in  agnosticism,  however  strenuously  its  upholders  may 
protest  against  any  such  intention,  or  deny  any  such  doctrine. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  recapitulate  in  detail 
the  history  of  this  '  way  of  ideas  '  or  copy-theory.  Plato's  con- 
ception of  reality  as  constituting  a  world  by  itself  which  the  soul 
had  seen  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  Democrilus'  theory 
of  the  eidola,  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  the  knowing  subject 
takes  the  'form'  of  the  object  though  not  its  matter,  —  all 
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^P  these  blended  in  mediaeval  psychology,'  and  gitvc  the  concept 
H  of  '  species  '  and  its  modern  counterpart  •  idea,'  which  soon 
H  assumed  a  foremost  place,  and  as  '  idea'  (or  in  slightly  different 
H  guise  as  'mental  state  ')  has  not  yet  ceased  to  vex  psychology 
H  and  epistemology.  Modem  writers  who  begin  with  (he  '  exist- 
"  ence'  of  ideas  or  'mental  states,'  and  attempt  to  argue  to  some 
other  trans-subjective  or  cstra-nicntal  reality,  are  really  strug- 
gling with  their  problem  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  Descartes 
b  when  he  argues  that  the  cause  of  an  idea  must  have  as  much 

formal  reality  as  the  idea  has  'objective'  or  representative 
reality.  Their  task  is  beset  by  the  same  difficulties  which  Kant 
experienced,  who  worked  out  <  refutation  of  idealism '  after 
refutation  to  the  number  of  six.  and  even  then  waa  not  clear  as 
In  what  sort  of  'things'  he  had  really  proved  to  exist,  and  as  to 
■  where  '  the  Ding  ausscr  mir  really  was. 

The  problem  as  commonly  stated  is,  in  fact,  very  similar  to 
the  puzzle  which  for  a  lime  every  psychologist  felt  bound 
to  solve,  namely,  the  puzzle  of  erect  vision  in  spite  of  the 
inverted  image  upon  the  retina.  Assuming  the  reality  of  this 
image  we  have  a  question  admirably  adapted  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity.  But  the  problem  ceased  to  be  so  baffling  when  at 
last  it  was  remembered  that  there  is  no  image  on  the  retina  — 
except  for  the  physicist  or  physiologist.  The  psychologist,  in 
his  problem  of  vision,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  'fiction' 
which  the  other  sciences  find  a  convenient  construct.  The 
'  idea,'  or  '  state  of  consciousness,'  is  for  the  cpistemologist 
precisely  what  the  retinal  image  is  for  the  psychologist, —  a 
fiction  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  To  assume  its  reality 
is  '  realism  '  in  the  scholastic  sense. 

Jt  may  help  to  make  clear  the  ambiguity  involved,  if  we  ask 
what  is  meant  by  the  subject,  or  the  individual,  or  the  self,  out- 
side of  which  the  reality  is  supposed  to  'exist'  or  'stretch 
away.'      It  must  be  {a)  the  self  of  common  lif^  ■  "If 

of  the  psychologist,  or  (c)  the  mere  '  subject '  O" 
states,  or  (</)  the  self  or  individual  of  mctaphysi- 

*  H.   Sc^wux,   In  Jilt  Umnfihung  it*r   WitAmtimungf^f 
instrtictii-a  accouni  n(  iht«. 
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As  to  (d),  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  something  outside 
this  self,  because  Shis  St!f  is  itself  hh  object  i»  sfat-f  aad  time. 
It  includes  my  interests  and  purposes,  but  it  includes  also  my 
body  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  upper  part  of  my  head.  Common 
life,  including  courts  of  law  and  most  of  the  sciences,  deals  with 
this  objective  self,  and  here  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  tabic  is 
outside  of  me,  because  'me'  has  certain  spatial  limits. 

This  objective  character  of  the  self  of  common  life  is  simply 
repeated  in  other  terms  in  {b),  the  self  of  the  psychologist.  For, 
though  wc  frequently  speak  of  this  self  as  subjective,  it  is 
really  a  bodily  self,  and  so  just  as  objective  as  the  body,  — or 
just  as  subjective,  according  to  our  standpoint.  In  any  case 
they  stand  or  fall  together.  The  psychologist's  self  is,  xs 
James  iwints  out,  largely  made  up  of  certain  bodily  'feels,'  and 
is  probably  never  detached  from  certain  cerebral  sensations. 
This  self  or  subject  is  just  as  frankly  outward  as  anything 
else.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  'feels'  or  sensations  are  still 
surely  '  feels  '  and  not  things,  and  therefore  are  subjective,  the 
reply  is  they  are  just  as  much  feeling  as  the  other  'things,*  — 
tables  and  chairs,  —  and  not  a  loltit  more.  The  table  for  the 
empirical  psychologist  is  just  as  'subjective'  as  the  self,  and 
this  was  the  exact  point  of  view  of  Berkeley  and  Hurac.  It  was 
easy  for  theni  to  show  that  things  are  subjective  just  because 
their  subject  was  not  a  subject  at  all,  but  a  certain  group  of 
their  sensations  or,  as  Hume  said,  "  some  particular  perception 
of  heat  or  cold,  pain  or  pleasure."  The  criticism  usually  passed 
on  these  authors  that  they  ignore  the  trans-subjcctivc  reference 
of  i(leas,  or  the  cxtra-mental  reality,  seems  to  me  to  miss  the 
point  absolutely.  The  essence  of  their  position  is  that  their 
subject  is  never  anything  but  an  object,  and  from  the  psycholo- 
gist's standpoint  which  they  assume,  all  objects,  whether  of  the 
more  intimate  sort  calle<l  '  self,' or  of  the  less  intimate  sort  called 
'  things,'  arc  alike  external  to  each  other,  and  alike  '  internal  and 
perishing  existences.*  In  brief,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to 
talk  about  things  or  reality  being  extra-mental,  or  trans-subjec* 
tivc.  or  outside  of  consciousness  in  this  sense,  because  both 
terms  are  here  on  the  same  level,  both  are  objective,  the  con- 
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sciousiiess  just  as  tnily  as  the  things,  —  perfectly  consistent, 
but  hardly  worth  while  except  for  tht-  umpirical  psychologist 
analyzing  these  objects,  or  the  man  of  practical  life  relating 
them, 

Let  us  turn  now  lo  (r),  the  self  as  logical  subject,  t1ie  se\i 
with  which  it  woiilfl  seem  that  the  theory  of  knowledge  might 
pioperly  have  to  do.  Here,  it  may  be  said,  wc  get  that  sepa- 
ration between  subject  and  object  which  constitutes  the  cpis- 
tcmological  chasm,  for  here  of  course  subject  is  just  not-objcct, 
anil  object  is  what  is  set  over  against  subject.  Here,  then,  ii 
would  seem,  lies  the  cpiatemologist'.'t  problem  and  opportunity, 
but  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  intelligible  meaning  in 
talking  about  a  trans-subjective  reality  in  this  sphere.  For 
■what  are  subject  and  object  in  this  sphere  ?  Object  is  simply 
the  coimtcrpavt  of  subject,  and  subject  the  correlate  of  object. 
More  precisely,  if  we  start  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding sphere,  objects  arc  feelings  categoric wl,  constituted  as 
things  or  events,  including  myself  as  one  of  them;  the  subject 
is  the  ■  I '  which  is  always  identical  just  because  it  is  the  cor- 
relate of  a  unified  world  of  objects.  To  start,  and  more  prop- 
erly, from  the  other  end,  object  and  subject  are  for  the  theory 
of  knowledge  simply  the  abstractions  of  the  whole  of  conscious 
experience.  They  are  poles  v't'f/titi  consciousness,  and  the 
object,  reality  and  all,  is  just  as  much  within  as  the  subject. 
To  ask  for  a  reality  which  shall  be  outside  consciousness  or 
cxtra-mentai  in  this  sense,  is  to  ask  for  a  .something  outside  of 
knowledge,  a  thing-in-itself  in  the  sense  of  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  because  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  to  consider  the  judgment  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  off  thought  from  reality  in  its  very  form. 
Dut  surely  it  is  not  a  reality  outside  consciousness  which  is 
indicated.     When  I  say  "This  is  a  tabic,"  the  'this'  is  just 


as  much  in  consciousness  as  the  'table.' 
me  is  a  certain  content  which  t  proceed  to 
sis  and  judgment.     But,  it  is  objected,  ev 
that  the  judgment  bad  an  objective  ref 
objective  in  what  sense?     "A  judgment 
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mode  of  bringing  given  cognitions  into  the  objective  unity  oE 
apperception."  The  reference  is  lo  something  objective  in  the 
sense  of  universal,  as  opposed  lo  subjective  in  the  sense  of 
peculiar  to  individual  imagination  or  memory.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  whole  sphere  cf  nality  as  contrasted  with  a  portion  of 
that  sphere,  not  to  reality  as  opposed  to  thought.  Least  of  all 
is  it  to  reality  outside  of  consciousness  or  outside  the  self. 
For  the  self,  merely  as  correlate  of  the  object,  is  as  universal 
as  the  object,  and  is  nothing  individual  at  all,  It  is,  in  other 
words,  a  logical  abstraction. 

There  remains  the  self  of  metaphysics,  the  individual.  Is 
this  the  self  that  is  referred  to  in  the  phrases '  trans-subjective,' 
•outside  of  consciousness,' and  '  cxtra-mcntal '  ?  There  does* 
not  seem  to  be  complete  consistency  on  this  point.  Professor 
Seth  '  speaks  of  *■  slates  of  the  individual/  and  says :  "  The  indi- 
vidual stands  related  to  his  own  experience."  From  this  we 
might  suppose  that  he  did  not  mean  to  identify  the  individual 
with  his  '  states  '  or  his  experience.  But  he  goes  on  to  explain : 
"  He  is  that  experience  or  process:  these  states  are  his  exist- 
ence." Is  it  possible  that  a  critic  of  idealism  can  mean  to 
identify  the  real  imiividuat  with  a  series  of  states?  Could 
Hume  ask  anything  more.'  In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  'be* 
which  is  the  subject  in  the  sentence,  we  see  at  once  that  it 
must  mean  the  object  studied  by  the  empirical  psychologist ; 
and  to  identify  this  abstract  and  mythical  -he'  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  goal  of  metaphysics  is  the  height  of  confusion. 
The  abstractness  of  such  a  statement  is  clearly  suggested  in 
the  immediately  following  illustration  where  the  individual,  or 
these  particular  stales  of  which  he  consists,  is  compared  lo  a 
focus  in  which  the  universe  burns.  Professor  Scth  adds: 
"This  is  our  one  point  of  contact  with  reality,  or,  to  put  it 
otherwiiic,  wc  exist  and  know  at  all  just  l^cause  reality  lives 
in  us  in  this  series  of  experiences,  focusses  itself  in  the  con- 
tinuously moving-point  of  hfc  which  constitutes  our  self-exist- 
ence." Now  here  we  have  two  or  three  possible  views  of  the 
self.     It  is  a  focus,  a  moving-point.     liut  what  is  a  focus?     It 

'  Mind,  N.I.,  voL  iii,  p)).  I-  It. 
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is  merely  a  point  in  which  certain  rays  converge.  In  itself  it 
is  absolutely  a  construct  of  the  mathematical  physicist,  and  has 
just  as  much  '  existential '  or  '  ontological '  reality  a.s  any  other 
mathematical  point,  !.<■.,  none  at  all.  To  speak,  then,  of  the 
universe  of  light  or  reality  of  any  kind  as  existentially  outside 
this  point  would  be  like  saying  that  they  are  existentially  out- 
side of  any  other  abstraction.  If,  however,  by  the  'focus'  is 
meant,  not  the  point  considered  abstractly,  but  th<  rtality  or 
universe  as  burning  in  this  point,  then  I  submit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  this  reality  is  a  particular  individ- 
ual, ' ontologically  distinct"  from  the  universe  which  bums  or 
the  reality  which  is  known.  Metaphysically,  then,  unless  we 
are  to  hold  to  an  absohite  particularism  which  would  make  any 
knowledge  not  merely  mysterious  but  unthinkable,  and  sotip* 
sism  the  only  position,  wc  cannot  speak  of  reality  as  extra- 
mental  or  outside  consciousness. 

My  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  proper  sense  in  which  wc 
can  speak  of  reality  as  cxtra-roental  or  trans-subjective  or  out- 
side consciousness.  To  say  that  a  table  is  outside  of  an  idea 
or  mental  state  is  to  mingle  common  sense  with  a  psycholo- 
gist's abstraction;  the  common  man  means  at  least  the  intel- 
ligible statement  that  the  table  is  outside  his  head,  or  such 
part  of  it  as  he  conceives  his  mind  to  occupy.  The  epistcmolo- 
gist  who  uses  the  expressions  cited,  ts  really  adopting  psychologi- 
cal abstractions  as  metaphysical  reality,  and  reenforcing  his 
confusion  by  the  purely  abstract  distinction  between  subject 
and  object,  —  a  distinction  which  is  in  no  wise  the  same  as 
that  between  self  and  not-self  in  psychology,  common  life,  or 
metaphysics. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  urged,  any  one  in  his  senses  must 
admit  that  'all  knowledge  takes  place  in  individuals,'  that  the 
individual  is  a  particular  process  of  events,  a  series  of  states. 
This  may  well  seem  'so  obvious  "  that  one  may  '  hardly  know 
how  tn  argue  it.'  "Subjectivism  and  relativism  would  not  be 
50  persistently  put  forward  and  so  widely  accepted  if  they  did 
not  embody  some  aspect  of  the  facts."  What  is  to  be  said, 
then,  in   view   of   these  patent  facts  ?     Simply  that  they  are 
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facts  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  atoms  and  molecules 
of  the  physicist  are  'facts,'  that  the  image  on  the  retina  is  a 
'fact.'  They  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  constructions 
of  the  psychologist,  useful  for  his  purpose  perhaps,  but  no 
more  to  be  taken  as  real  than  the  hypothetical  and  abstract 
units  of  any  other  abstract  science.  The  fact  that  subjectivism 
and  relativism  have  been  so  persistently  put  forward  and  so 
widely  accepted,  is  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  a  guarantee 
of  the  reality  of  these  '  mental  states  '  or  '  ideas,'  as  the  preva- 
lence of  materialism  is  a  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  atoms. 
The  two  theories  rest  upon  the  same  fallacy,  the  acceptance, 
without  criticism,  of  the  abstractions  of  a  special  science  as  the 
'  facts  '  of  metaphysics.  When  Tyndall  stated  that  "  the  pas- 
sage from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts 
of  consciousness  is  unthinkable,"  it  was  soon  pointed  out  that 
this  was  due  to  the  abstract  terms  in  which  the  problem  was 
stated.  The  passage  from  the  mental  states  of  a  particular 
individual  to  the  knowledge  of  reality  is  just  as  unthinkable,  and 
for  the  same  reason  ;  we  are  attempting  to  reconcile  implicitly 
contradictory  conceptions.  The  way  out  of  our  difficulty  is 
not  by  injecting  a  trans-subjective  reference  into  our  hypotheti- 
cal abstractions  called  'states  of  consciousness,' but  by  criticis- 
ing the  abstractness  of  the  conceptions  employed.  The  problem 
of  the  theory  of  knowledge  will  then  lie,  not  in  bridging  a  self- 
created  chasm,  but  in  criticising  the  categories  which  give  rise 
to  the  confusion. 

The  psychological  root  of  the  confusion,  so  far  as  it  is  based 
on  the  dualism  which  is  characteristic  of  knowledge  as  distinct 
from  mere  feeling,  seems  to  He  in  the  facts  so  well  stated  by 
Mr.  Stout: 

"The  object  as  we  mean  or  intend  it  cannot  be  a  modificatioii  of 
our  own  consciousness  at  the  time  we  mean  or  intend  it.  In  the 
process  by  which  we  take  cognizance  of  an  object,  two  constituents 
are  distinguishable  :  (i)  a  thought  reference  to  something  which,  as 
the  thinker  means  or  intends  it,  is  not  a  present  modification  of  his 
individual  consciousness.  It  is  better  to  say  that  it  [the  object  as 
contrasted  with  a  presentation]  is  presented  lo  consciousness  than 
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[hat  it  is  picscntcd  ///  consciouancss.  In  (lie  perception  of  a  tree  the 
reference  to  an  object  is  circumscribed  and  directed  by  a  plexus  of 
visual  and  other  presentations.  The  object  tliought  of  is  thereby 
made  delcmiinate,  It  is  a  material  tiling,  not  a  mental  occurrcace; 
n  tree,  and  not  a  stone.'' ' 

The  object  is  determined  to  be  *  a  material  thing,  not  a  mental 
event,'  in  precisely  the  same  way  m  which  it  is  dctetmincd  to 
be  'a  tree,  not  a  stone,'  viz.,  'by  a  plexus  of  visual  and  other 
presentations.'  A  mental  event  is  just  as  much  objective  as  a 
tree.  The  thought  reference  is  not  from  a  mental  state  to  a 
reality  which  is  not  a  mental  state.  It  is  to  a  content  qualified 
or  categorized  as  object.  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  object 
must  always  exist  as  such;  hit  the  ixisuncc  of  thr  object  as 
stuh  is  preeist'ly  thr  same  as  Ihr  existence  of  the  thought  of  it"  " 
The  difficulty  of  the  subjective  ideali.st,  and  just  as  truly  of 
thcepistcmologist  who  attempts  to  start  from  the  former's  prem- 
ises, seems  to  arise  from  identifying  the  '  object '  here  referred 
to  with  reality,  and  the  present  modification  of  consciousness  as 
such  with  the  subject. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  what  should  be  substituted  for  this 
view  of  thought  which  regards  it  as  referring  to  an  external 
reality,  and  I  mu^t  beg  permission  to  refer  again  to  Rant,  for 
in  Kant  wc  have  both  the  copy-theory  and  its  antithesis. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  usually  recognized  that  the  '  thing- 
in-itself  '  without  which  we  cannot  enter  into  the  Kantian  sys- 
tem is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  with  which  wc  cannot 
remain  in  it.  The  things-in-thcniselves  with  which  we  enter 
the  system  arc  a  synonym  for  reality,  arc  conceived  in  a  posi- 
tive sen.se.  and  when  thus  used  in  the  plural  seem  without 
much  doubt  to  have  been  conceived  as  Lcibnitzian  monads." 
This  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  ■  realism  '  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary realist.  The  thing-in-itself  which  finds  no  place  in  the  sys- 
tem is  the  wholly  negative  t'ndin^,  to  which  every  attribute  ia 

'  Ani»lyti(  Ftyilieli>gy^  vol,  I,  pp.  4J  II.     1  air  indeblecl  10  Prof^tor  Uewej  (orJ 
calling  my  aticndoii  to  ilia  puaagc. 

^  SioDt.  !•/.  lit.,  i.  46.     r  have  Kupplied  the  iulica. 

'  See  Rlcdvt,  DU  inenaJt)la/p!{A/H  Utilimi^ungiH  in  A'jHit  l^krf  mw  fMttj(an 
tkh  :  mill  Htfitxiontn  KitHff,  Henuni;.  von  B.  Rrdmtnii.  r'>1.  ii.  p  yty 
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denied.  And  why  denied  ?  Because  attributes,  categories, 
are  mental.  *'  Space  and  time  are  not  properties  of  things  in 
themselves,  or  determinations  which  would  remain  even  though 
all  subjective  conditions  of  the  perception  were  abstracted."  Of 
course  not.  This  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  that  things  as 
they  do  appear,  are  just  the  same  as  things  as  they  do  not 
appear.  "  Nor  have  the  categories  any  application  except  to 
objects  of  experience."  But  surely  it  is  to  experience  that  we 
want  to  apply  them,  so  this  does  not  seem  so  terrible.  But. 
Kant  insists*  experience  is  only  appearance,  only  phenomenal. 
Well,  why  is  it  any  the  worse  for  that  ?  Because,  comes  the 
final  rejoinder,  appearance  is  not  only  not  reality,  but  cannot 
even  tell  us  of  reality.  Resdity  as  it  does  appear,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  anything  like  reality  as  it  does  not  appear,  and  of 
course  (so  the  theory  implies)  it  is  this  latter  kind  of  reality 
that  we  really  want  to  know.  Any  elements  which  we  put 
into  the  picture,  such  as  forms  or  categories  or  relations,  ruin 
the  picture  and  shut  us  off  from  any  glimpse  of  true  reality.* 

Ruin  the  picture,  but  for  what?  As  a  copy,  doubtless. 
But  suppose  we  are  not  looking  for  a  copy  of  an  external 
reality,  but  for  an  interpretation  of  the  reality  which  is  present 
in  experience  ?  This  is  the  other  aspect  of  Kant's  thought 
which  struggles  with  the  old  copy-theory.  For  the  '  Copemi- 
can  revolution '  really  goes  much  deeper  in  its  implications  than 
the  doctrine  that  we  may  find  a  basis  for  the  a  priori  principles 
of  physical  science.  It  really  means  the  transfer  of  criterion 
from  outer,  external  reality  to  be  copied,  to  inner,  immanent 
experience  to  be  rationalized,  i.e.,  interpreted.  The  only  cri- 
terion of  truth  by  which  we  can  hypothetically  test  knowledge 
is:  "  Does  reality  appear  to  me  as  it  would  appear  to  an  'intel- 
ligence that  knew  all  instead  of  only  a  minute  part  ? "  And  so 
far  as  I  can  see  this  would  mean  not  less  but  more  relations, 
not  the  absence  of  '  universality,'  which  is  said  to  be  the  bane 
of  knowledge,  but  a  universal  which  is  all-comprehensive  and 
perfectly  defined. 

>  Valkelt's  exposition  of  the  consequences  of  Kant's  separation  between 
thonght  and  reality  is  admirable;  see  /.  Kantt  Erkenntnhtth*»rit  nack  ikrtn 
GrundprintipitH  anafytitrt. 
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Further,  this  Copernican  revolution  implies,  not  merely  a 
transfer  of  criterion,  but  a  change  in  view  as  to  what  is  really 
the  excellence,  the  distinctive  end  of  knowledge.  In  the  copy- 
theory  we  noted  that  this  end  is  to  reproduce  reality  as  it  'is,' 
things  as  they  •  are,"  and  hence  that  the  more  thought  con- 
tributes the  farther  we  get  from  reality.  But  if  the  very  mean- 
ing and  aim  of  knowledge  is  not  to  represent  a  reality  without, 
but  to  interpret  an  experience  within  consciousness,  then  the 
more  categories  the  better.  Through  space  and  time  we  dis- 
tinguish experiences;  through  substance  and  cause  we  yet 
retain  identity  in  difference,  unity  in  change.  These  are  fun- 
damental to  the  very  conception  of  interpretation,  which  means 
putting  one  part  of  experience  beside  another  so  as  to  discover 
the  unity  amid  variety,  translating  the  first  into  terms  of  the 
second,  and  by  implication  referring  the  second  back  to  the 
first  for  better  definition. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  judgment  is  interpretation;  inter- 
pretation of  one  pirt  of  reality  in  terms  of  another.  To  find 
fault  with  knowledge  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is  not  the 
predicate,  that  the  '  that '  is  not  the  '  what,'  is  to  forget  that 
interpretation  implies  two  aspects  of  reality,  one  distinguished 
from  the  other  in  order  that  it  may  nevertheless  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  the  other. 

The  question  may  arise:  If  knowledge  is  merely  interprcla* 
tion,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  my  interpretation  is  the  right  one  ? 
The  only  answer  in  my  opinion  i.s:  "  Docs  it  work  ?  "  I  think 
I  detect  a  unity  in  two  apparently  isolated  experiences;  I  call 
one  cause,  the  other  effect.  Have  I  given  the  right  interpre- 
tation ?  I  confirm  my  result  by  verifying  my  interpretation  in 
other  instances.  Finally,  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  or 
the  possibility  of  error  due  to  my  own  bias  or  negligence.  I 
seek  further  confirmation  in  the  verifications  of  other  observers.* 

'  This  «*orl(  of  conltrmation  neem*  (o  me  (o  Iw  Ihe  rigmfiL-atin-  of  thi-  demand 
for  vciilicalion  lijr  other*.  I'nifcMut  Riiyc«  {AfinJ,  July,  1897]  malii(uii)s  thai 
since  lh«  category  of  causation  Is  social  in  its  KcncKis.  it  cannot  be  applicable  to 
any  fnct  which,  like  a  Kuppoxed  connection  in  cotisclomneu.  Is  nat  open  to  uni- 
venal  uliHeTvnilon  arid  verlficailon,  foi  the  very  conception  of  camaiion  impllea  a 
connection  rMi/zrWi/iw  universally  verifiable.    Bui  if  tlie  calegoiies  thenuelvc*  ars 
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In  any  case  the  appeal  is  always  to  the  interpretation  given  by 
other  intelligence,  never  to  a  supposed  reality  apart  from 
intelligoncc. 

U  this  be  the  true  standard  of  reference,  Kant  was  perfectiy 
right  in  excluding  the  alternative  that  the  categories  might  be 
both  subjective  and  objective,  if  by  'objective '  is  meant  ■  true  of 
things  apart  from  thought.'     To  admit  auch  an   alternative, 
to  speak  of  laws  of  thought  ami  laws  of  things,  is  possible  onljfl 
on  the  copy-theory.   The  vaMilityof  the  categories  consists,  not 
in  their  supposed  inherence  in  things,  but  in  that  they  are  tbi±H 
conceptions   in  which  all    intelligence   intcqircts    experience^ 
Other  validily  than  this  can  never  be  obtained,  nor  has  it  any 
meaning.     Truth  is  immanent  in  experience.     An  omniscient 
intelligence  must  still  be  conceived  as  intelligence    if    worris 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  and  the  universe  to  such  an  intetli- 
gcncc  would  still  be  an  interpreted  universe  if  it  were  a  kncu/m 
universe. 

We  can  nuw  ncc  what  juatilicatiQn  there  may  be  for  th< 
statement  that  knowledge  is  not  reality.  Certainly  not.  It  ii 
only  an  interpretation  of  reality  or,  better,  reality  interpreted.* 
Nor  is  it  even  the  only  interpretation.  There  is  another  inter- 
pretation of  reality  in  terms  of  feeling  which  yields  the  aesthetic 
judgment,  and  another  in  terms  iif  desire  or  activity  which  yields 
the  ethical  judgment-  In  the  case  of  these  latter  judgments,  J 
as  in  the  case  of  the  logical  or  scientific  judgments,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  interpretation  must  always  be  immanent, 
the  criterion  within  experience.  In  the  terms  of  our  problem, 
as  stated  at  the  outset r-l/uth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  our 
points  of  view;  our  points  nf  View  not  as  individualistic,  particular 
mental  states,  but  as  social  intelligence,  social  appreciation, 
social  will.     It  is  the  distinctive  prerogative  of  the  spiritual 

•wcIaI,  it  would  Hem  thai  ih«  liulIvUtual  of  lo-day  mighi  wlihoai  violence  con-  ^| 
ceive  Kiiruclf  ai  b^  this  lime  ^  faii)^  nodal  liein);,  and  at  ohstrtrr  ConAAeT  himi^elf 
nocial.     From  another  point  of  vit-tr,  inJevd,  cvuy  cuniiKiIon,  in  phyiics  .»  tnit)- 
aR  in  pKychology.  \%  atuuluielj'  .1  niatlei  <if  iniliviilual  coii«ciouiiima,  and 
unverifiabk-     To  Bity  ihni  bmnuoe  a  conception  \»  xocially  toiioetved  It  must 
observed  by  two  nr  more  perMins.aeenu  to  me  to  make  '  social '  a  piitdy  nunierical 
eonceptisn. 


A 
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that  it  can  attain  this  threefold  interpretation  and  appreciation 
of  reality  ;  and  the  conception  of  an  Absolute,  so  far  as  I  can 
pretend  to  understand  it,  seems  to  me  not  to  exclude  but  rather 
to  embrace  this  threefold  interpretation. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mediaeval  origin  of  the  copy-theory,  and 
pf  the  separation  which  it  implied  between  thought  and  reality. 
There  was,  however,  a  deeper  reason  for  the  doubt  and  distrust 
which  gradually  emerged  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  became  so 
definite  in  Occam.  Reality  to  the  mediaeval  mind  meant  God; 
it  meant  the  divine  law,  the  divine  purpose;  it  meant  the  other 
world.  This  reality  was  in  a  very  great  degree  external  to 
thought  and  experience'  It  was  brought  to  the  Germanic 
peoples  from  without.  It  was  not  a  case  of  "whom  ye  igno- 
nmtly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you,"  but  rather  of  a  more 
majestic  deity,  system  of  thought,  and  ecclesiastical  organiaa- 
tlon,  displacing  the  more  homely  and  familiar  if  less  powerful 
pantheon.  The  movement  usually  called  Nominalism,  but 
better  styled  Individualism,  had  at  least  this  much  of  truth  and 
psychological  justification:  it  was  the  explicit  recognition  ol 
the  CKternality  of  that  which  was  then  regarded  a.s  the  pre<imi- 
nenily  real.  One  has  not  to  read  far  in  Occam  to  see  that  the 
fundamental  problem  which  lent  significance  to  all  his  inquiries 
about  genera  and  species,  universal  and  particular,  was,  "  Can 
we  know  God  ?  "  and  the  almost  inevitable  inference  from  the 
CfHtihgiuiu  Thevhgiatm  is  that  the  God  uf  revealed  religion, 
with  all  his  attributes,  is  an  '  unknowable,'  of  whom  any  con- 
tradictions may  be  true.  The  spiritual  reality  has  become  a 
thing-in-itsclf. 

I  can  but  think  that  much  of  the  positivism  of  our  own  gen- 
eration has  a  similar  root.  Back  of  all  the  technical  theory  of 
knowledge,  deeper  than  any  suppose<I  chasm  between  subject 
and  object,  lies  the  vague  unformulated  conviction  that  the 
reality  which  theology  teaches,  the  reality  which  the  church 
sets  in  the  forefront,  the  reality  which  for  preceding  centuries 

>  For  a  brwider  trcalmenl  of  the  implicatimM  of  thia  (Ml,  tn*  T%t  Siguifi<anct 
efthe  Pr<ii'ltm  0/ A'atiwHtJgr.y*^  John  Ucvey,  Univcraiiyof  Chiat|[a  Conttibiitinnit 
In  Philosophy,  No.  y 
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has  animated  the  moral  life  and  given  supreme  worth  to  human 
existence  —  is  in  some  sense  external.  It  comes  to  many  as 
a  tradition  across  the  ages  rather  than  as  an  ever  new  discovery, 
vital  in  the  experience  of  the  hour.  Many  seem  to  feel  that 
the  spiritual,  like  Plato's  world  of  ideas,  must  maintain  its  value 
by  its  separateness  from  the  world  of  actual  life,  and  its  detach- 
ment from  the  moving  forces  of  nature  and  society.  Professor 
Huxley's  assertion  of  the  opposition  between  the  cosmic  and  the 
ethical  process  is  hailed  with  great  satisfaction,  as  if  the  founda- 
tions of  religious  belief  were  in  some  way  strengthened  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  unmoral  or  even  immoral  character  of  the 
cosmos.  Naturalism  is  again,  as  in  the  Renaissance,  opposed 
to  religion. 

Is  this,  after  all,  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  agnosticism  and  positivism  is  found  in  discovering 
and  interpreting  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  the  nature 
which  is  so  real  to  the  scientist,  of  the  history  and  society  which 
are  so  real  to  the  sociologist,  of  the  daily  life  which  is  the  ever- 
present  reality  to  the  common  man  ?  Nature  as  studied  by  the 
scientist,  society  as  viewed  by  the  economist,  daily  life  as  con- 
sidered by  the  common  man,  may  have  little  or  none  of  this 
value,  either  from  the  intentional  abstractness  of  the  standpoint, 
as  in  the  two  former  cases,  or  from  negligence  or  blindness,  as 
often  in  the  latter.  But  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to 
restore  the  concreteness,  the  vitality,  the  values,  the  full  reality, 
excluded  by  the  abstractness  of  scientific  method ;  it  is  the  task 
of  religion  to  quicken  the  appreciation  for  that  which  is  none 
the  less  real  because  its  reality  is  experienced  within  conscious- 
ness, and  not  located  outside  of  it.  j   u   Tufts 
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DURING  the  seventeenth  century  iHc  current  of  philo- 
sophical thinking  in  England  was  directed  mainl)'  against 
Hobbcs.  A  writer  of  less  genius  might  have  advanced  theo- 
ries even  more  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  time,  and 
have  met  merely  with  the  disapproval  of  a  few  theologians; 
but  in  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  there  was  something  that 
compellcil  attention.  The  coherence  of  his  system,  its  sim- 
plicity, and  its  recognition  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  physi- 
cal science  made  it  attractive  to  many  minds,  and  gave  it  an 
unrecognized  influence  even  with  the  men  who  most  widely 
disagreed  with  its  postulates. 

The  opposition  in  his  own  generation  centred  in  a  group 
of  Cambridge  divines.'  These  men,  although  they  did  not 
form  a  school  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  were  closely 
united  in  the  main  tendencies  of  their  thought  and  in  their 
primary  object.  To  all  of  them  the  name  of  Hobbes  was  a 
synonym  for  much  that  waK  base  in  morality  and  untenable 
in  speculation,'  He  furnished  the  animus  for  all  their  work. 
It  is  true  that  some  degree  of  phtlosopliical  activity  was  stir- 
ring in  Cambridge  before  Hobbes  began  to  publish ; '  but  he 
gave  it  a  great  impulse,  and  without  him  it  would  hardly  have 
reached  whatever  coherence  it  afterwards  attained-  The  name, 
■Cambridge  Platonists.'  which  was  given  to  these  philosophers, 
indicates  witb  suf&cient  clearness  their  general  attitude.  All 
their  ideas  were  colored  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  especially 
as  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Nco-?lato- 
nists.*  They  believed  that  all  those  portions  of  Greek  philosophy 
which  are  consistent  with  Christianity,  were  obtained  directly 
from  a  Jewish  source.  This  supposition  lent  an  air  of  infalli- 
bility to  the  writings  in  question,  and  brought  them  within  the 

>  Whewell.  /.ufurtj  »n  M«ral  FkiUig^f  in  JinglamJ,  p.  da> 

*  TuHoch,  //iitary  cf  Rational  Thf«i«gr.  vol.  II,  pp.  29^  30. 

•  /Wrf„  p.  96.  •  Ihid^  p.  34. 
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pale  of  divine  inspiration.  Strange  to  say.  with  their  aU^iaoce 
to  the  Platonists  the  Cambridge  divines  united  a  strong  admin- 
lion  for  Descartes.*  It  is  tnic  that  in  general  mode  of  thought 
they  had  little  in  common  with  him.  He  wa^  sceptical,  cold, 
non-mystical,  non-tjicological.  Yet  his  object  was  the  same 
as  theirs;  namely,  the  justification  of  the  highest  truths  through 
reason.  This  common  aim  brought  them  into  sympathy  with 
biro,  and  made  them  regard  him  as  an  ally  rather  than  as  an 
enemy. 

In  the  writings  of  Hobbcs  there  arc  two  assumptions  which 
especially  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  Platonists;  namely, 
the  egoism  of  his  system  and  the  arbitrary  character  that  it 
gave  to  morality.  Naturally,  to  some  minds  the  first  sccraeii 
of  greater  importance,  while  others  could  think  of  nothing  bai 
the  overwhelming  horror  of  the  second.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  rigid  classification  on  the  basis  of  these  tendencies, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  More  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first 
group. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the   school    was  Cud- 
worth."     His  system  is  the  most  logical,  and   has   the  most 
permanent  value.     Its  fundamental  postulate  is  the  immutable 
nature  of  morality.     This  he  tried  to  prove  by  showing^  that 
all  truth,  and,  indeed,  all  perception,  involved  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  was  not  merely  the  impression  of  sensible  objects.* 
The  relationship  between   Cudworth   and    More    is    of    great 
importance,  especially  with  regard  to  their  writings,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  much  influenced  by  his  friend. 
Vet,  in  spite  of  Cudworth's  prominence,  More  is  the  one  who 
is  most  typical  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.*     In  him   Cam- 
bridge Platonism  reached  its  highest  personal  dcvclopmcni- 
lie  was  the  most  Platonic  of  them  all,  and,  perhaps  for  that 
reason,   the    most   open    to    the    influence   of    mysticism    and 
theosophy.     In  common  with  the  others,  most  of  his  books 

>  Tullocli.  fiitl^y  «/  Katiamai  7%e9i«gy,  vol.  il,  pp.  i?-!^ 

>  Stdgwlck.  tftUvrf  of  Etkki,  p.  \6j ;  Titlloch.  Hiitwy  if  RatiammS  Tkf/tgy. 
%■©!.  ii,  p.  193. 

'  TVeatiif  *n  Ettrnai  and  ftnmtilal/t  MariiSOy. 

*  Tnllocli,  Miliary  «f  Rational  Thrpiggy,  vol.  ii,  p.  J03. 
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were  directed  against  Hobbes,  yet  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  with  less  than  the  usual  amouDt  of  bitterness.  More  did 
not^  on  the  whole,  view  Hobbes  as  a  personification  of  evil, 
though  at  limes  he  approached  dangerously  close  to  tbis  posi- 
tion. According  to  Whcwcll,'  the  Enckiridion  Ethicum  was 
especially  designed  to  counteract  "  the  poison  of  the  Hobbian 
doctrines  " ;  but  the  most  direct  connection  between  the  writings 
of  Hobbes  and  More  is  found  in  the  tatter's  Immortality  of 
the  Sou/.  Another  weapon  against  the  Hobbists  upon  which 
More  placed  special  reliance  was  the  narration  of  supernatural 
occurrences,  a  bt'lief  in  which  he  considered  essential  to  all 
sound  morals  and  religion.  The  stories  he  collected  appeared 
as  an  appendix  to  Glanvill's  Sadducismus  Triumphalus.  where 
he  tells  with  almost  pathetic  credulity  the  most  startling  tales 
of  black  dogs,  strange  voices,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances 
of  ghost dotn. 

This  love  for  the  mystical  was  one  of  More's  most  striking 
characteristics.  As  so  often  happens,  he  united  with  it  a 
strong  tendency  toward  asceticism,  which  led  him  to  undergo 
numerous  voluntary  privations  for  the  sake  of  greater  self- 
mastery.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  fasts  and  visions,  he  was  a  man 
of  sound  common- sense,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  living  in  1  world  of  men  whose  interests  were  as  worthy 
of  respect  as  his  own.  He  was  so  genial  and  kindly  in  his 
disposition  that  he  did  not  have  an  atom  of  bigotry,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  that  a  man  could  be  false 
to  high  ideals.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  unusual  power  of 
winning  affection.  Hobbes  said  that,  if  he  ever  was  obliged  to 
discard  his  own  system,  he  should  adopt  that  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  More.*  Preeminently  a  student,  More  was  entirely 
devoid  of  ambition.  He  refused  preferment  after  preferment, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  quiet  intellectual  pursuits 
he  loved.     All  through  his  books  one  sees  the  influence  of  his 

'  Lcttiirn  on  M«ral  PhUviff^y  i»  England.  WbcwcU  lliinkit  tlikl  Mots  don 
not  mention  Hobbea's  nune,  but  it  appear*  in  two  pa*»ase».  bk.  Ma,  cb.  i.  $  6,  and 
bk.  tii,  cli.  ii.  %  15. 

*  This  story  is  told  in  biographical  notices  of  both  More  and  ITobbc*,  but  no 
KUthoriiy  bgiren  (Tulioch,  HtH«ry«/  Hationul  Tkwlogy,  vol.  U,  p.  3G6), 
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penooality.  There  ts  a  ccruin  open-hearted  acceptance  of  things 
good,  without  too  clo&e  m  inquiry  into  their  logical  rclatioos. 

Uqic's  ethical  system  is  contained  in  the  Hpi<htri4tPH  Mtkt 
cmm.  On  a  cursory  examination  this  appears  to  be  tbc  vock 
of  an  author  who  is  rambling  on  with  no  particular  plan  in 
mind.  For  n  liLlle  while  he  remaios  true  to  the  chcorcttca] 
exposition  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  his  main  object; 
but  be  luxtn  turns  askle,  and  much  of  his  tinie  is  devoted  to 
earnest,  if  not  original,  exhortations  to  a  virtuous  life  The 
various  subjects,  too.  are  treated  with  the  most  reckless  dis- 
regard for  consistency.  That  there  should  be  any  logical  con- 
nection between  a  and  b  seems  not  at  all  necessary.  It  is 
unly  when  the  book  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  purpose  that 
these  seeming  vagaries  are  understood,  and  the  inconsisten- 
cies, if  not  justi&cd.  at  least  explained.  It  is  distinctly  stated 
that  the  aim  of  the  book  is  not  theoretical,  but  pracikal.' 
■'  Kthics  is  the  art  of  living  well  and  happily."' 

An  exposition  of  this  nature  necessarily  differs  from  the 
ordinary  ethical  treatise  in  the  proportions  of  space  given  to 
different  subjects  and  in  the  manner  of  their  trcatraenL  I 
Besides  the  thorough-going  influence  exercised  upon  the  book 
by  its  purpose,  there  was  also  the  influence  of  other  philo- 
sophical systems.  More  was  not  preeminently  a  philosopher; 
his  turn  of  thought  partook  too  much  of  the  mystical  and  was 
\w\  entirely  under  the  sway  of  his  emotions.  Such  a  type  of 
mind,  though  not  likely  to  originate  much  for  itself,  is  espe- 
cially  fitted  to  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  Morc^  in  fl 
common  with  the  other  Cambridge  Platonists,  followed  Plato 
in  his  Neo-Flalonic  aspect,  Aristotle,  and  Descartes.  No 
other  writers  of  modem  times  are  referred  to  at  much  length, 
though  two  or  three,  among  them  Bacon,  are  quoted  occasion- 
ally; but  the  worthies  of  the  ancient  world  have  a  prominent 
place.  Cicero,  Marcu.s  Antoninus,  Zcno,  I'lutarch.  Epictctus, 
and  a  host  of  others  arc  brought  in  to  clinch  all  arguments, 
and  two  or  three  appear  on  nearly  ever}'  |K3ge. 

>  EinkiPtdian  HiMimm,  Crsf.  to  lai  cd.,  p.  xlM,  and  bk.  L  ch.  L  $  i. 
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The  strictly  ethical  portion  of  any  system  of  moral  phi- 
losophy necessarily  depends  upon  the  author's  conception  of 
humaji  nature.  To  Morc's  theory  of  man,  then,  we  must  first 
turn  our  attention.  The  human  mind,  if  the  term  be  taken  in 
its  most  general  sense,  and  not  restricted  to  the  intellect  (as  is 
done  in  some  passages  by  More),  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  perceptive  nature  has  its  scat  in  the  cerebrum;'  the  pas- 
sions belong  to  the  heart.  Each  is  a  unit,  a  little  kingdom  by 
itself.  There  is  so  much  that  is  antagonistic  between  them 
that  conflicts  are  inevitable.  In  these  sometimes  one  conquer-i, 
sometimes  the  other;'*  but  the  intellect  is  often  enough  victo- 
rious to  take  rank  as  the  ruling  power.  Not  only  docs  it 
restrain  the  evil  passions;'  it  also  regulates  those  which  in 
themselves  are  good. 

Morc's  theory  of  the  passions  has  no  close  connection  with 
his  other  doctrines.  It  is  not  an  integral  part  of  his  system  at 
all.  He  might  have  held  almost  any  other  view  with  equal 
consistency.  Nevertheless,  from  the  historical  standpoint, 
the  fact  that  he  advanced  the  opinions  that  he  did  is  of  im- 
portance. In  his  recognition  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
passions  he  was  ahead  of  his  age.*  Instead  of  regarding  them 
as  a  device  of  the  evil  one,  something  to  be  crushed  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  he  saw  that  in  them.selvcs  they  were  gootl. 
and  that  there  could  be  no  true  virtue  without  them.  His 
treatment  of  the  passions  shows  markedly  the  influence  ol 
Descartes.  The  classifications  and  deRnittons  read  tike  an 
abstract  of  I.cs  passions  de  VAmt.  So  close  w  the  parallelism 
that  there  is  no  need  to  trace  it  in  detail.  What  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  less  space  is  a  statement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  Descartes  contented  himself  with  a 
reduction  to  the  six  primitive  passions  (wonder,  love,  hatred, 
desire,  pleasure,  and  pain),*whilc  Morc'reduced  them  to  three 

>  En.  Etk.,  bk.  i.  ch,  vj.  f  t 

"  ItiJ..  t)k.  i.  cb.  vi,  SI  S>  ■&•  «nd  d>,  xU.  ]  5. 

•  /diJ..  bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  fifi  1,  S. 

*  liiJ.,  bk.  i,  ch.  v),  g§  1,  S;  ch.  t'A,  {|  1,  9,  11,  tj.  kod  ch*   •n-yam  ftuiim. 

*  Let  faiiina  dt  rime.     St<on4<  Purllr,  ArlirU  Lds. 

•  Em.  jftV*.,  bk.  i.  ch.  sW.  %  5. 
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(wonder,  love,  and  hatred),  or  even  to  two  (love  and  hatred). 
In  other  respects  their  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
the  same,  save  that  More  omits  what  might  be  called  Des- 
cartes's  physiology.  He  does  not  consider  the  effect  which 
the  different  passions  have  upon  the  heart,  blood,  etc.,  and  the 
action  of  the  animal  spirits.  He  mentions  the  pineal  gland 
only  to  dismiss  any  discussion  of  it.^  Whether  these  omis- 
sions were  the  result  of  conviction  or  of  happy  chance,  they 
go  far  to  increase  the  value  of  More's  treatment.  In  fact,  all 
the  best  part  of  his  system  is  his  own.  Besides  this  virtue  of 
omission,  he  has  the  positive  merit  of  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  feeling  much  more  strongly  than  Descartes  has 
done.  The  latter  recognizes  to  some  extent  the  value  of  the 
feelings,  but  he  does  so  grudgingly,  and  as  if  against  his 
will.  Hatred,  he  says,  is  always  bad,^  while  More  considers 
all  the  passions  good  in  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
half-hearted  appreciation  may  have  been  the  germ  of  More's 
higher  valuation,  but  the  development  was  due  to  More,  not 
to  Descartes. 

Valuable  as  the  passions  are,  they  do  not  compose  the  high- 
est part  of  the  mind.  The  ruling  principle  is  right  reason, 
which  is  the  inscription  on  man's  mind  of  the  divine,  all-per- 
vading world-reason,  a  communication  from  God.^  This  divine 
origin*  is  the  cause  of  the  obligation  attending  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  which  are  comparable"  to  ideas  of  mathematical 
principles,  and  so  are  not  dependent  ^  upon  this  or  that  feel- 
ing, but  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own.  Of  this  inner 
essence  right  reason  is  cognizant.  Its  dictates  are  the  measure 
of  good;  for  man  there  is  no  good  save  that  which  seems  so 
to  right  reason.'' 

As  soon  as  we  ask  for  a  more  accurate  description  of  right 
reason  we  get  into  difficulty.  Its  nature  is  incapable  of  exact 
definition.     It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  inner  sense,  a  divine 

•  Bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  9.  '  Ibid.,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  %  5,  scholium. 
^  Lei  passions  de  Pdme,  %  140.         *  Il<id.,  bk.  i,  ch.  xii,  §  7. 

*  En.  Eth.,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  g  5.  •  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  5  ;  and  ch.  v,  g  5, 

'  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  6  ;  ch.  v,  §  i ;  ch.  xii,  §  6. 
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intuition.'  We  are  aided  in  arriving  at  this  idea  of  it  by 
observing  the  form  wliich  it  takes  in  good  men.  Virtue  and 
vice  are  not  understood  by  nieana  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
syllogisms.  They  arc  comprehended  by  instinct,  as  it  were. 
This  blind  intellectual  impulse  is  called  the  'boniform  faculty.' 
It  has  an  affective  side,  for  it  perceives  good  and  evil  by  means 
of  the  pleasure  and  pain  which  they  awaken.  It  is  an  aspect 
of  right  reason;  yet,  since  it  is  only  one  aspect,  one  may 
speak  of  the  two  as  if  they  were  dtlferent.  In  this  way  one 
may  say  that  the  good  is  undcistood  by  right  reason,"  and 
enjoyed  by  the  boniform  faculty.  It  is  well  known  that  good 
and  evil  are  rightly  judged  of  by  men.  in  proportion,  not  to 
their  intelligence,  but  to  their  goodness.*  The  inevitable  result 
is  the  variation  of  the  boniform  faculty  in  the  minds  of  differ- 
ent people.  In  some  it  is  keen  and  accurate,  in  some  it  has 
become  partially  obscured,  while  in  others  it  is  entirely  gone. 
On  this  account  it  is  incumbent  upon  men  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  preserve  the  boniform  faculty,*  through  which 
they  perceive  virtue's  most  divine  side.**  Since  the  faculty 
has  this  high  oiRcc,  it  is  the  interpreter  and  judge  of  right 
reason  itself.*  If  the  latter  decides  anything  contrary  to  the 
boniform  faculty,  it  is  evil.  An  eitcmal  idea  of  the  good  is 
all  very  well  in  itself;  but  what  is  of  value  is  the  intuition 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  idea,  and  is  to  be  looked  for,  not 
outside  the  mind,  but  within  it.  The  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  practice  of  virtue  and  its  intuitive  perception 
is  that,  as  men  lay  aside  the  one,  they  lose  the  other.  There 
are  some  human  beings  who  recognize  no  fixed  principle  in 
their  faculties,  but  think  that  they  should  obey  the  passion 
that  for  the  moment  is  the  strongest.*  Obviously,  with  such 
men  there  is  no  use  in  appealing  to  the  boniform  faculty. 
Probably  they  do  not  believe  in  its  existence.  In  fact,  for 
them  it  docs  not  exist.     If  right  and  wrong  arc  to  be  made 


■  £».  £tA.,  Ad  LtcUrtm,  p.  x. 
»Bk.i.ch.  V.  I  I. 
»Bk.i.eh.ll.  SS6,?. 
*  Bk.  i,  ch.  Hi,  I  7.  ifkftinm. 


*Bk.U.ch.ix.  SlS■ 
•  Bit.  ij,  irh.  \x,  {  16. 
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inl«1ligible  to  them,  there  must  be  found  another  mode  oi 
interpreting  right  reason.  For  (he  time  being,  the  bonifum 
faculty  roust  be  disregarded,  and  an  appeal  be  made  tu  ibc 
intellect. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of  morality  which 
arc  incapable  oE  proof,  and  which  are  in   no  need  of  it>     Into 
them  all  moral  reasoning  may  be  resolved.      Even  a  bad  mati 
must  assent  to  them  with  the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature; 
and,  since  they  ire  as  delightful  as  if  they  proposed  no  good 
save  the  pleasing,  once  Icl  them  be  [ircscnted  to  him,  and  he 
must  embrace  them.     These  principles,    since    they  are  the 
prints  of  the  faculty  catlod  voi)?,  are  known  as  moral  *  nocmata 
More  mentions  twenty-three  of  them.     The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  which  arc  chosen  at  random  merely  as  examples, 
read  as  follows:  "{17)  That  is  good  for  a  man  which  enables 
him  to  live  well  and  happily;  <i8)  If  it  is  good   that  one  man 
should  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  living  well  and   happily, 
it  follows,  by  certain  and  plain  mathematical  analogy,  that  it  is 
doubly  good  for  two  men  to  be  supplied,  triply  good  for  three, 
■  thousand  times  for  a  thousand,  and  so  on."    Evidently,  these 
two  noemata,  as,  in  fact,  is  the  case  with  all  the  others,  presup- 
pose an  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong.     •  Good  '  and  '  well " 
always  mean  the  moral  'good  '  and  '  well,'  and  a  man's  concern 
in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors  is  taken  for  granted. 

The  most  obscure  and  perhaps  the  most  important  point  in 
this  portion  of  More's  ethics  is  the  relation  between  right  rea- 
son and  the  boniform  faculty.     The  latter  is  evidently  neither 
more  nor  less  than  conscience;  but  it  is  constantly  spoken  of 
as  if  it  had  something  intellectual  about  it,  and  so  were  a  part 
of  right  reason.     The  writers  who  have  given  More's  system  a 
brief  notice  —  e^.,  Jodl'  —  speak  of  both  attributes  only  as 
they  appear  in  the  virtuous  man.     So  long  as  a  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace,  right  reason  and  the  boniform  faculty  have  their 
separate  functions,  and  there  is  no  conflict  between  them.     But 
when  he  falls  from  his  exalted  condition,  how  is  he  to  be  taught 
moral  truth,  and  by  what  means  does  he  perceive  it .'     More's 
■  Bit.  i.  ch.  ir,  f  I.  *  CtMiiiite  Jrr  /iMi,  p.  1  j4- 
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answer  is  plain  enough,  "  By  right  reason  ";  but  the  question 
irises:  How  are  reason  and  the  boniform  faculty  related  to  each 
other }  Are  they  different  things  or  difTerent  aspects  of  the 
same  thing  ? 

In  the  EiKhiridion  there  are  three  statements,  all  distinct 
and  all  apparently  inconsistent  with  one  another:  (i)  right 
reason  is  the  boniform  faculty;*  (2)  the  part  that  the  bont- 
form  faculty  plays  in  men  of  virtue  is  taken  by  right  reason 
whtn  the  boniform  faculty  is  lost;'  {3)  the  boniform  faculty 
is  the  interpreter  of  right  reason;  in  bad  men,  since  the  boni- 
form faculty  is  lost,  resort  must  be  had  to  certain  principles 
derived  from  right  reason.'  That  is,  right  reason  is  the  judge 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  the  dictates  of  right  reason  arc  com- 
prehended by  men  in  different  ways  in  proportion  to  their 
virtue.  In  the  preceding  exposition  the  last  definition  was  the 
one  advanced.  A  reconciliation  of  the  three  is  difficult,  but 
not  impossible,  if  one  remembers  the  obscurity  of  Morc's 
treatment  and  looks  at  the  passages  in  the  light  of  their  con- 
text. Such  a  man  as  he  would  have  been  likely  to  hold 
opinions  which  were  inconsistent  with  one  another;  but  that 
he  would  explicitly  state  within  twenty  pages  three  different 
theories  of  the  same  thing  is  too  much  to  suppose  even  of 
More, 

In  the  discussion  of  the  summum  donum  More  docs  not  di^ 
play  so  much  originality  as  in  the  treatment  of  right  reason 
and  the  boniform  faculty ;  yet  the  question  is  perhaps  more  care- 
fully worked  out.  The  discussion  embraces  a  consideration  of 
virtue  and  happiness  and  the  relation  between  the  two.  "Vir- 
tue is  the  intellectual  force  of  the  mind  which  so  rules  the 
animal  impressions  and  bodily  passions  that  in  single  actions 
that  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  best  is  easily  chosen."  *  In 
this  definition  is  contained,  expressly  or  by  implication,  the 
whole  of  More's  theory  concerning  virtue.  In  the  first  place, 
the  point  of  view  is  altogether  subjective.  The  motive  is  the 
important  thing;  there  is  no  question  as  to  results.*    In  fact, 


>  Blc.  i.  ch.  iii,  9  7. 

■  Bk.  i.  th.  iii,  s  4. 
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4  good  deed  performed  without  a  good  motive  seems  to  be 
good.^  It  is  true  that  if  the  good  which  is  striven  for  is  not 
attained  there  is  only  a  disposition  to  virtue,  and  not  virtue 
itself;'  but  the  good  is  reached  when  the  choice  is  made. 
Virtue  is  the  attitude  of  mind  from  which  results  a  disposition 
to  follow  the  best.  Its  quality  is  altogether  intellectual,  for 
it  is  always  called  into  play  by  some  intellectual  or  rational 
principle.'  Yet  for  More  this  statement  does  not  mean  what 
it  would  for  a  writer  of  to^y.  He  includes  in  the  intellectual 
nature  everything  that  is  in  agreement  with  reason.  There  is 
no  contradiction  in  including  choice  within  it,  provided  only 
the  latter  is  thought  of  as  justi6ed  on  intellectual  grounds. 

To  say  that  virtue  is  choice,  or  even  choice  of  the  best,  is 
altogether  too  vague  a  statement  for  practical  purposes.  What 
is  '  the  best,'  and  how  do  we  know  it  ?  As  an  answer  to  both 
questions  More  has  ready  the  shibboleth  of  his  generation. 
The  highest  virtue  consists  in  following  what  is  seen  by  right 
reason  to  be  best.*  Choice  according  to  the  passions  is  not 
virtue  at  all.'  This  good  with  which  right  reason  deals  is  of 
two  kinds,  both  of  which  have  claim  upon  man.  One  is  that 
which  is  good  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  the  absolutely 
good,  which  is  discerned  by  the  boniform  faculty.'  The 
thore  varies  according  to  circumstances.'  It  is  that  which  is 
good  for  something  or  somebody.^  Both  these  goods,  from 
one  point  of  view,  are  relative.*  The  only  good  any  one  can 
know  is  that  which  seems  good  to  him.  He  can  never  get 
outside  himself  to  judge  virtue. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  happiness.  If  happiness 
is  deiined  as  pleasure,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pleasure.'"  Bodily  pleasure  and  true  happiness 
differ  from  each  other  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  com- 
pare them.  The  difference  between  them  is  not  quantitative, 
but  qualitative.     Happiness  is  the  pleasure  which  the  mind 

'  Bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  I  6.  <  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  3. 

a  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  3.  '  Bk.  i,  ch.  ui,  S  I- 

*  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  2.  »  Bk.  i.  ch.  iu,  g  3. 

*  Bk.  i,  ch.  lit,  §  6;  bk.  ii,  ch.  Lt,  $  ta            ■  Bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  3. 
»  Bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  5  I.  w  Bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  S  1. 
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gains  from  a  sense  of  virtue  and  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  acted  rightly  and  according  to  the  rule  of  virtue.'  It  is 
practically  synonymous  with  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the 
approval  of  conscience.  Does  this  mean  that  every  other 
pleasure  is  tabooed;  that  no  gratification  save  that  of  a  good 
conscience  is  permissible?  Not  at  all!  More  was  not  more 
than  half  ascetic.  The  method  by  which  he  manages  to 
restrict  happiness  to  a  sense  of  virtue,  and  yet  to  give  a  place 
to  all  the  other  legitimate  pleasures,  shows  great  ingenuity. 
One  must  notice  that  this  saint-like  happiness  is  an  exacting 
entity.  It  requires  the  entire  attention  of  the  mind.  Clearly, 
then,  no  one  can  enjoy  it  if  his  mind  is  distracted  by  grief  or 
apprehension.'  Disease  or  hard  servitude  would  be  likely  to 
kill  it  altogether.  Even  poverty  is  a  disturbing  factor.  A 
moderate  amount  of  wealth  enables  a  man  to  do  what  he 
ought.*  All  these  agreeable  accessories  are  called  external 
goods;*  that  is,  they  arc  not  necessary  for  perfection,  though 
they  may  adorn  it,  and  may  be  necessary  for  happiness. 
Some  are  absolutely  required  for  the  latter,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above.  Some,  while  not  necessities,  are  confessedly  of 
great  value. 

We  have  now  considered  the  two  best  parts  of  life.  Which 
is  the  better  ^  It  is  characteristic  of  More  that  he  does  not 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  happiness  alone  the  sum- 
mum  bonum.  The  supposition  that  virtue  constitutes  it  is 
considered,  but  rejected.*  An  unhappy  life  cannot  be  a  per- 
fect one.  Perfection  is  found  in  a  union  of  \'irtue  and  happi- 
ness. Neither  is  enough  in  itself;  the  two  are  indissoluhly 
united.  To  separate  them  is  almost  an  ab-straction.  Closely 
as  virtue  and  happiness  are  connected  in  their  ultimate  nature, 
they  are  no  less  so  in  the  manner  of  their  perception.  The 
same  divine  intuition  sees  the  good,  and  delights  in  it.*  The 
action  is  not  double,  but  one.  When  we  speak  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  we  are  talking  of  the  same  thing  viewed  under 
different  aspects.         • 
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Tbe  trciCBenft  al  h^ipineM  is,  oa  the  wbol«,  better 
diacBssioa  of  virtne.  HappbMM  is  pleasure,  but  pic 
of  fliffcrmt  kinds.  There  is  a  qualitative  distinction 
them  conudcred  mere) j  as  pleuures,  and  witbaui  any  rrfcmux 
to  their  daratkm.  after-effects,  etc.  Now  sacfa  a  distti 
means  that  pteasore  t&  measured  by  something  outside 
th&t  something  dse  U  the  standard,  and.  accordingly, 
cannot  be  ao  oltimate.  Tbe  ooly  meutire  possible  in  this  case  i? 
moral  good.  it.,  virtue.  But  it  has  already  been  shonrn  in 
discussion  of  the  boaiform  faculty  that  right  and  wrong 
judged  of  purdy  by  means  of  their  power  to  give  pleasure 
and  pain  Virtue  is  referred  to  pleasure,  and  plcasore  to 
%-trtuc.  So  obvious  a  fallacy  needs  no  comment.  Again,  hap- 
piness is  made  the  best  thing  in  life;  and,  though  virtue  is  its 
necessary  accompaniment  or  predecessor,  yet  what  is  enipha- 
si2ed  is  the  fact  that  virtue  conduces  to  happiness,  not  hap- 
piness to  virtue.  If  this  i&  true,  what  has  become  of  the 
independent  nature  of  moral  truths.'  They  no  longer  exist 
for  themselves,  but  for  something  else.  This  contradiction 
More  failed  to  recognize,  probably  because  the  immutability  of 
morality  wati  with  him  so  largely  an  unconscious  assumption. 

It  remains  to  asic  whether  there  is  any  one  principle  thai 
unites  all  the  disconnected  parts  of  ethics.  More  thinks  such 
a  princtplc  unnecc3sar>' ;  the  moral  nocmata  should  be  sufli- 
cienl;"  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  require  some  one 
truth  to  which  the  others  may  be  reduced,  he  states  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  and  sincere  love  of  God.     This  is  the  first. 
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simplest,  nnd  the  most  fundamental  law  of  morality.  True 
and  sincere  love  delights  in  God  tor  what  he  is.  for  his  beauty 
and  perfection,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  likeness  of  divine  life 
implanted  in  the  soul.  Thb  love  \&  intellectual.'  and  belon^^s 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  mind.  There  are  two  way.s  in  which 
intellectual  tuve  of  God  unifies  moral  truth.  In  the  first  place, 
to  follow  God  is  to  follow  what  is  simply  and  absolutely  best; 
in  other  words,  to  attain  the  highest  virtue.'  Whoever  has  it 
vrill  possess  all  the  virtues,  whether  they  concern  duties  to 
self,  to  others,  or  to  God.'  Secondly,  since  this  is  true,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  moral  nocmata  may  ail  be  resolved  into 
love  of  God.  He  who  loves  God  necessarily  appreciates  and 
acts  upon  them  all.  There  are  two  other  principles  which 
have  been  advanced  by  those  who  desire  to  unify  moral  truths 
namely,  sociality  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  Uoth  suppose 
chat  human  nature  cannot  attain  perfection  and  happiness 
apart  from  society,  .ind  imply  that  ethics  and  politics  are  the 
same.  This  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  a  people, 
believing  that  bodily  health  was  desirable,  should  turn  all  their 
energies  to  sociality  and  zeal  for  public  health,  should  huild 
hospitals  and  appoint  physicians,  and  at  the  same  time  neglect 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  individual. 

Of  these  three  principles,  it  is  natural  enough  that  More 
should  have  preferre<l  the  love  of  God;  siieh  a  choice  was  most 
in  agreement  with  his  general  mode  of  thought.  His  mistake 
is  that  he  believed  love  of  God  to  be  exclusive  of  the  other 
two.  This  failure  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  principles  u-as  shared  by  other  ethical  writers, 
even  by  some  who  were  later  than  More.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
little  mort;  excuse  (or  our  author  than  for  the  others.  They 
tried  to  find  the  very  essence  of  morality,  while  More  took 
good  and  evil  for  granted.  What  he  was  concerned  to  show 
was  that  in  obedience  to  one  law  ;ill  the  others  were  observed. 
As  m  .so  many  other  places,  his  point  of  view  was  the  practical 
one. 
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At  the  present  time  it  is  considered  necessary  to  judge  all 
philosophical  systems  by  the  standards  of  to-day.  If  the 
thoughts  of  previous  generations  refuse  to  be  measured  by 
conceptions  which  did  not  appeal  to  their  age,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  That  such  a  procedure  leads  to  injustice  and 
absurdity  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the  people  who 
employ  it.  The  general  practice  demands  such  an  enforced 
conformity,  and  its  behests  must  be  obeyed.  Before  leaving 
More,  then,  we  must  find  a  label  for  him.  There  are  certain 
questions  that  must  be  answered.  Was  he  an  intuitionist  ? 
Did  he  believe  in  hedonism  ?  Could  he  be  counted  among  the 
utilitarians  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  made  easy 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  reply  will  do  for  them  all.  A  sim- 
ple affirmative  is  sufficient.     He  belonged  to  all  the  schools. 

The  hedonistic  aspect  is  evident  enough.  He  made  virtue 
depend  in  part  upon  its  pleasure-giving  qualities.  To  be  sure, 
the  pleasure  is  of  so  lofty  a  character  that  it  would  appeal  to 
comparatively  few;  but  it  is  pleasure,  nevertheless.  Hedonism 
which  recognizes  qualitative  distinctions  in  pleasure  is  of 
rather  a  doubtful  variety,  and  it  is  here  that  intuitionism  finds 
its  opportunity.  If  virtue  is  dependent  upon  pleasure,  pleasure 
is  just  as  dependent  upon  virtue;  and  virtue  is  known  intui- 
tively. Its  intrinsic  nature  is  recognized  without  any  refer- 
ence, conscious  or  unconscious,  to  what  is  outside  itself. 
Utilitarianism  is  not  so  obvious  an  element  as  the  other  two; 
but,  once  found,  one  is  likely  to  place  more  weight  upon  it 
than  is  justifiable.  Among  the  noemata  there  are  three  which 
seem  to  point  toward  such  an  interpretation:  "(14)  The  good 
that  you  would  like  to  have  done  to  yourself  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, you  should  do  to  another  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  is  possible  without  injury  to  any  third  person ; 
(15)  The  evil  that  you  would  be  unwilling  to  have  done  to 
yourself,  you  should  refrain  from  doing  to  another,  so  far  as  is 
possible  without  injury  to  any  third  person;  (18)  If  it  is  good 
that  one  man  should  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  living  well 
and  happily,  it  follows  by  certain  and  plain  mathematical 
analogy  that  it  is  doubly  good  for  two  men  to  be  supplied, 
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triply  good  for  three,  a  thousand  times  for  a  thousand,  and 
so  on." 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  these 
statements.  Virtue  is  never  justified,  in  Mora's  view,  by  the 
happiness  which  it  brings  to  the  world  in  general.  Everything 
is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  virtues  no  specific  place  is  given  to  benevolence, 
and  the  only  provision  for  it  is  under  the  ancient  headings  of 
Liberality^  and  Humanity.^  To  suppose  that  in  such  a  system 
all  virtue  is  referred  to  benevolence  is  absurd.  In  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  the  system  cannot  be  classified;  and,  after  making 
the^attempt,  one  is  tempted  to  improve  on  a  familiar  Biblical 
maxim,  and  to  beg  people  not  to  put  old  wine  in  new  bottles. 

Grace  Neal  Dolson. 

'  Bk.  ii,  ch.  viii,  $4-  *  Bk.  ii,  ch.  vUi,  {  13. 


EXPERIENCE. 

EXPERIENCE  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  cmuxpts  which 
at  first  sight  appear  simple,  and  yet  in  the  course  of 
philosophical  development  give  rise  to  much  inquiry.  To 
emphasize  the  truth  of  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  succession  of  philosophers  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  Bacon,  Locke,  Hum^  Leibnitz, 
Kant.  At  the  present  day  we  have  not  yet,  by  any  means, 
attained  a  full  comprehension  of  this  concept,  and  the  attempt 
to  gain  clearer  knowledge  on  this  point  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
The  present  paper  presupposes  the  former  article  in  this 
Review  ^  to  the  extent  that  it  takes  for  granted  the  position 
that  consciousness,  in  the  sense  of  a  universal  determination, 
demands  as  a  condition  of  its  possibility  a  particular  individual 
whose  being  is  itself  consciousness,  and  thus  necessarily  implies 
a  concrete  consciousness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  consciousness- 
individual  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  all  discussions  relating  to 
experience.  More  particularly,  this  consciousness  alone  has 
thereby  been  regarded  as  the  objective,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  theoretical  consciousness,  since  this  as  logical  subject 
has  consciousness  of  something  which  is  just  the  logical  object. 
We  can  find  this  tacit  assumption  even  in  the  writings  of  those 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  imagine  that  they  are  forced 
to  deny  that  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  this  conscious- 
ness-individual can  be  scientifically  established.  For  instance, 
in  Hume's  description  of  experience  as  '  impression '  the 
existence  of  a  consciousness-individual  in  the  background  can 
be  distinctly  discerned,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  German 
philosophers  who  agree  with  Hume  and  use  the  expression 
Empfindung. 

This  introduces  the  question  in  regard  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  term  '  experience,'  which,  as  something  accepted  by 
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every  one.  may  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  investigation. 
Whenever  the  word  is  used,  an  objective  consciousness  Js 
presupposed  which  is  capable  of  being  affected  or  of  receiving 
impressions;  we  speak  of  experience  only  when  an  objective 
consciousness  is  affected.  Experience  is,  therefore,  a  determina- 
tion of  objective  consciousness,  and  has  as  the  condition  of 
its  possibility  something  capable  of  affecting  this  objective 
consciousness.  '  Experience '  is  another  expression  for  the 
objective  element  in  consciousness  which  is  conditioned  by 
impression  {Affection),  and  through  its  origin  is  differentiated 
in  a  purely  psychological  way  from  the  other  objective  aspects 
which  depend,  not  on  immediate  impression  from  without,  but 
on  the  reproduction  and  combination  of  objective  elements. 
The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  is,  as  one  may  see,  a 
psychological  growth.  In  its  usual  acceptation,  experience 
seems  to  signify  what  we  arc  wont  to  call  'perception,*  or, 
at  times,  'sensation';  while,  as  objective  determination  of  con- 
sciousness, it  stands  contrasted  with  other  objective  elements 
which  wc  call  '  idea '  and  their  combinations.^ 

In  ordinary  speech,  however,  this  psychological  .sense  of  the 
word  constitutes  but  a  groundwork,  as  it  were.  There  is  always 
a  superstructure  in  the  form  oi  a  logical  or  cpistcmo logical 
meaning.  This  clement  is  most  prominently  in  the  foreground 
whenever  wc  talk  of  •  experience,'  and  through  it  the  conception 
is  gained  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  causal  relation  between 
that  what  affects  the  objective  consciousness  and  the  experience 
of  this  consciousness,  there  exists  a  cognitive  relation  {Er- 
k<nnlttisbcBie/imig)\tc\.vie.tn  this  experience  and  the  cause  of  the 
impression.  When  wc  first  reflect  on  the  matter  from  an 
cpistcmological  point  of  view,  the  psychological  impression  on 
objective  consciousness  appears  as  an  objective  '  having'  {gegen- 
stdndiiches  haben)  of  the  affecting  agency  on  the  part  of  the 
consciousness  which  is  affected.  That  is,  it  appears  as  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  soul  of  that  which  a^ccts  it.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  at  first  that  it  is  characteristic  of  this 
state  in  which  consciousness,  so  far  as  it  is  objective,  is  affected 
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that  the  individual  has  a  consciousness  of  that  which  affects 
him,  !>.,  has  experience  in  psychological  and  logical  sense. 

If  one  starts  from  the  concept  of  experience,  it  is  true  that 
its  scope  is  in  a  general  way  determined  by  the  notion  of 
affecting  agency  as  such,  but  the  extent  of  its  scope  may  yet 
give  room  for  dispute.  Does  the  range  of  experience  coincide 
with  that  of  being  as  such,  or  is  the  former  only  a  part  or 
section  of  the  latter  ?  This  question,  which  implies  the  possi- 
bility that  not  everything  which  exists  becomes  the  content  of 
an  experience,  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  particular 
objective  consciousness  can  have  as  content  that  which  is  not 
given  by  impression,  at  least,  directly.  Apart  from  this,  the 
question  would  not  arise  for  us.  How  much  is  objective  in  our 
consciousness  the  possession  of  which.so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  not  based  upon  direct  impressions  !  For  example,  what  I 
have  been  told  about  New  York  is  for  me  objective  ideation, 
although  I  have  not  myself  '  experienced '  it.  This  power  of 
ideating  something  objective  apart  from  any  'perception'  of  the 
object  by  means  of  an  impression,  is  the  real  presupposition 
which  renders  generally  plausible  at  first  sight  the  separation 
of  the  domain  of  experience  from  that  of  being.  It  also 
causes  this  separation  to  be  maintained,  even  when  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  objective  knowledge  which  others  com- 
municate to  us,  enters  consciousness  by  direct  impression,  and 
is  thus  content  of  experience. 

Thus,  from  our  earliest  youth,  the  distinction  between  experi- 
ence and  being  is  perfectly  familiar,  and  it  is  only  through  later 
reflection  that  we  come  to  be  somewhat  in  doubt  about  it.  This 
distinction  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that,  apart  from 
what  is  related  to  us  by  others,  we  become  conscious  of 
being,  without  the  aid  of  immediate  impression,  by  a  process 
of  definite  reasoning.  We  infer  from  tracks  in  the  sand  or 
snow  that  an  animal  has  passed  a  particular  place;  we  reason 
from  sounds  to  individuals,  etc.  Even  when,  in  these  cases 
likewise,  it  is  proved  that  the  possibility  of  drawing  these  con- 
clusions presupposes  definite  experiences  on  our  part,  we  usually 
still  hold  fast  to  the  absolute  distinction  between  experience 
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iind  being,  a  distinction  which  is  based  first  on  the  view  tha.t 
the  objective  element  in  consciousness  is  given  partly  through 
impression  and  partly  otherwise,  and  secondly  on  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  real  {Seieudfs)  in  experience  with  that  which  is  given 
through  impression. 

Since  it  appears,  however,  that  what  becomes  objective  for 
us  through  the  reports  of  others  depends  upon  the  experience 
uf  others,  and  in  the  last  resort  also  upon  our  own.  and,  further, 
that  our  capacity  for  drawing  conclusions  in  certain  cases  Is 
likewise  rendered  possible  by  our  own  experience,  it  is  evident 
that  other  arguments  must  be  found  to  maintain  the  distinction 
between  experience  and  being,  and  to  disprove  the  view  that 
the  two  coincide,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  that  exists  is  capable 
of  affecting  us  and  becoming  the  content  of  some  experience. 
These  arguments  must  naturally  be  based  on  facts,  on  the 
immediately  given.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  indicate 
something  of  which  we  are  all  conscious,  but  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  not  given  through  impression,  and.  on  the  other,  is 
unquestionably  '  being.' 

The  pure  empiricist  adopts  the  position  that  everything 
which  is  given,  consequently  everything  that  is  content  of 
consciousness,  arises  either  through  impression  or  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  given  through  impression,  and  thus  is  either  per- 
ception or  idea.  He  therefore  regards  being  and  experience, 
or,  rather,  being  and  possible  experience,  as  concepts  that  are 
coextensive,  and  so  would  always  maintain  that  it  is  impossible 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  something  which  is  a  conscious 
given  and  yet  is  neither  indirectly  nor  directly  due  to  impression. 
If  an  opponent  points  to  the  consciousness  of  self,  to  the  con- 
sciousness uf  perceiving,  ideating,  feeling,  desiring,  and  willing, 
as  instances  of  consciousness  unmcdiated  by  impression,  he 
retorts  that  this  consciousness  of  the  soul  and  its  operations 
only  exists  because  the  soul  has  been  in  some  way  ;ifTected. 
In  this  way,  the  empiricist  comes  to  divide  experience,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  division  of  being,  into  self  and  outer  world. 
into  inner  and  outer  experience,  or  into  inner  aJid  outer 
perception. 
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This  division,  however,  is  only  justified  on  one  presupposition, 
and  stands  or  falls  with  its  justification.  This  assumption  con- 
cerns the  soul,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  b^ng  of  the  soul  is 
not  consciousness.  It  implies,  accordingly,  that  *  soul '  and 
'  consciousness '  are  not  terms  with  the  same  meaning,  bnt 
rather  that  consciousness  is  simply  a  particular  detennination 
which  only  appears  when  the  soul  is  affected.  In  my  first 
article  in  this  magazine,^  and  in  my  P^chohgy?  I  have  fully 
discussed  the  contradiction  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion 
that  consciousness  is  a  particular  determination  of  the  soul,  and 
have  also  shown  the  impossibility  of  regarding  the  soul  as  any- 
thing else  than  consciousness.  At  present  I  shall  only  direct 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  conclusions  which  follow  from 
this  concept  of  timer  experience.  In  this  conception  another 
is  necessarily  involved,  namely,  that  the  soul  affects  itself,  and 
through  this  action  on  itself  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  We 
admit  that  those  who  view  the  soul,  not  as  concrete  conscious- 
ness, but  as  some  inexplicable  sort  of  a  *  thing,'  perhaps  uncon- 
scious, or  as  an  unknown  x,  are  compelled  by  the  undeniable  fact 
oi  self-consciousness  to  seize  upon  the  remarkable  word  'self- 
impression  '  {Selbst-Affection)  if  they  desire  to  make  a  passable 
rhyme  with  '  self-consciousness.'  But  what  meaning  does  the 
term  convey  }  Since  impression  is  a  notion  gained  from  expe- 
rience, we  understand  it  to  imply  of  necessity  two  factors,  that 
which  affects  and  that  which  is  affected.  It  is  true  that  we 
can  say  of  a  thing  that  it  '  affects  itself ' ;  for  instance,  that  the 
snake  bites  itself  on  the  tail,  or  that  the  scorpion  by  bending 
itself  backward  stings  itself.  But  in  truth  it  is  one  thing,  the 
jaws  or  sting,  which  affects  another  thing,  the  tail  or  back.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  one  thing  never  affects  itself; 
impression  always  implies  two  things. 

Since  the  fact  of  self-con  sctousness  on  the  part  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  denied,  the  attempt  has  been  to  picture  it,  some- 
what on  the  analogy  of  the  bending  backwards  of  the 
snake  or  scorpion.  The  attempt  must,  however,  be  unavailing, 
since  the  fact  on  which  the  analogy  rests  has  itself  no  firm 
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foundation.  As  we  have  just  shown,  the  so-called  "self- 
impre&sion"  is  really  impression  of  one  thing  by  another. 

Usually  when  these  considerations  arc  urged,  the  supporters 
of  the  point  of  view  under  discussion  content  themselves  with 
the  claim  that,  while  the  notion  of  self-impression  certainly 
cannot  be  made  clear,  it  must  yet  be  assumed  in  order  to  give 
a  meaning  to  inner  perception  or  inner  experience,  and  to 
render  intelligible  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself.  We  must, 
however,  advise  those  who  thus  cling  to  the  unintelligible  that. 
before  they  flee  to  the  refuge  of  ignorance,  they  ought  once 
more  to  reconsider  their  fundamental  conception  of  the  soul, 
and  inquire  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  superfluous  for  an  under- 
standing of  self-consciousness  to  maintain  the  existence  of  self- 
impression  and  inner  experience.  Wc  are  convinced  that  they 
will  come  to  believe  that  they  have  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  have  in  consequence  of  this  been  compelled  to 
adopt  the  remarkable  conception  of  self- impression. 

If  we  recognize  that  the  soul  is  consciousness  and  nothing 
else,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
soul  to  have  experience  {i.e.,  to  have  consciousness  of  something 
else  through  being  affected  by  this  other).  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  clear  how  it  can  be  conscious  of  itself  and  its  opera- 
tions. This  latter  consciousness  can  certainly  not  be  regarded 
as  experience,  since  '  self-im  press  ion  '  is  a  meaningless  expres- 
sion. It  is,  rather,  something  unmediated  as  a  conscious  given, 
for  to  have  consciousness  of  itself  and  its  life  is  involved 
in  the  being  of  consciousness  as  a  necessary  moment  of 
itself.' 

Hence,  altogether  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  the  term  'self- 
impression.'  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  consciousness  rules  out  the 
concept  of  inner  experience,  for  the  reason  that  the  soul  as 
consciousness  possesses  in  its  own  right  that  which  it  is 
supposed  to  derive  from  inner  experience,  namely,  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  it  contains.  Inner  'experience  '  and  inner 
'  perception  '  (if  perception  be  supposed  to  involve  impression) 
are  thus  already  condemned  by  the  view  that  the  soul  is  con- 
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sciousness.  Experience  and  perception  play  a  part  only  when 
the  soul  is  affected  by  something  else.  For  this  reason,  also, 
experience  contains  only  that  which  belongs  to  the  objective 
consciousness  as  a  particular  modification  of  its  determination. 
If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  inner  experience,  the  term '  experi- 
ence '  would  be  applicable  to  all  that  belongs  to  consciousness 
as  existence  and  as  cause,'  namely,  the  consciousness  of  feeling, 
desire,  and  will.  But  we  know  that  the  consciousness  of  our 
present  states  of  feeling,  desiring,  and  willing  is  something, 
immediate,  and  does  not  appear  only  when  impression  has 
played  its  part. 

Locke,  who  set  up  the  division  of  experience  into  inner  and 
outer,  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted  the  facts  which  oppose 
this  division  and  support  with  sufficient  emphasis  the  view  that 
the  soul  has  an  immediate  consciousness  of  itself.  For,  as 
epistemologist,  he  declared  that  inner  experience  affords  an. 
adequate  knowledge  of  that  which  then  affects  the  soul,  namely, 
the  soul  itself;  while  outer  experience  involves  no  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  affecting  agency.  How  could  he  have  justified  the 
different  evaluation  of  his  two  forms  of  experience  if  he  had 
not  tacitly  (and  inconsistently)  assumed  the  fact  which  the 
term  '  inner  experience '  assuredly  obscures,  namely,  that  the 
soul  as  conscious  being  has  an  immediate  consciousness  of  its 
own  life.  Kant,  it  is  true,  avoided  Locke's  inconsistency, 
although  he  adopted  the  Lockian  division  of  experience.  He 
maintained  consistency,  however,  by  ascribing  to  both  a  merely 
phenomenal,  epistemological  value,  and  thus  ignored  the  fact 
of  the  immediate  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  soul  of  its 
own  life. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  experience,  as  universally 
understood,  implies  something  that  affects  consciousness,  as 
well  as  a  consciousness  that  is  affected,  and,  accordingly,  that 
self-impression  and  its  implicate  •  inner  experience '  are  alike 
impossible,  it  follows  that  the  term  '  inner  sense '  is  also  absurd 
when  it  is  used  to  indicate  something,  in  contradistinction  to 
matter  of  fact,  which  may  be  called  •  outer  sense.'    The  illusion 
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of  an  •  inner  sense  '  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  illusion  of  an 
'  inner  experience* 

What  is  called  the  sensibility  of  the  receptive  consciousness 
can  thus  only  concern  that  objective  element  of  consciousness 
which  is  objective  as  a  result  of  impression  due  to  an  external 
agency.  '  Sense '  can,  therefore,  be  applicable  only  to  what  our 
opponents  call  '  outer  experience,"  but  what  we  call  experience 
simply,  since  the  content  of  consciousness  which  they  call 
'  inner  experience '  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  immediate 
property  of  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  not  in  any  sense 
experience.  If  one  always  remembers  that  the  soul  which 
is  affected  is  consciousness  and  nothing  else,  one  will  regard 
the  objective  element  of  consciousness  which  is  due  to  impres- 
sion, i.e.,  experience,  as  limited  to  the.  objective  element  which 
is  mediated  by  sense  and,  consequently,  as  confined  to  what  we 
are  wont  to  call  'the  perceived  outer  world.'  Every  application 
of  the  concept  '  experience  '  to  any  other  content  of  conscious- 
ness, caa  be  shown  to  rest  on  an  error,  namely,  on  a  departure 
from  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  consciousness-individual. 

Although  the  concept  of  experience  is  limited  to  the  objective 
element  in  consciousness  which  we  call  the  perceived  outer 
world,  and  although  experience  in  consequence  is  simply  the 
objective  consciousness  mediated  by  sense,  yet  the  latter  is  not 
less  immediately  given  than  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  and 
its  life,  and,  as  such,  we  call  it  perception  in  distinction  from 
idea. 

Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  uncritically  imagine 
that  in  experience  we  are  aware  of  the  'other'  which  affects  us 
as  it  is,  we  showed  that  those  who  adopted  this  position  could 
only  escape  admitting  that  experience  and  being  correspond,  by 
proving  the  existence  of  an  objective  consciousness  not  derived 
from  experience,  and  yet  as  '  conscious  '  corresponding  to  some- 
thing that  exists.  It  is  true  that  the  possibility  of  this  will  be 
disputed  by  the  pure  empiricist,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  this 
is  done  illegitimately,  for  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself  and 
its  life,  which  the  empiricist  would  reduce  to  an  assumed  self- 
impression,  and  thus  to  a  form  of  experience,  is  precisely  that 
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which  gives  the  upholders  of  the  other  point  of  view  some 
ground  for  refusing  to  make  experience  and  being  coincide,  at 
least,  entirely.  This  consciousness  is,  not  less  than  perception, 
immediately  given,  but  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  it 
seems  to  be  a  special  kind  of  conscious  content,  opposed  to 
experience  as  far  as  it  is  unmediated,  while  the  latter  is  medi- 
ated by  something.  From  the  epiateraotogical  point  of  view, 
again,  another  difference  appears,  namely,  that  while  the  soul, 
in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  itself  and  its  life,  without 
question  knows  this  being,  which  is  call«) '  soul '  and  '  soul-life,' 
precisely  as  it  is;  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  experience, 
the  doubt  arises  at  once  as  to  whether  the  agency  which  affects 
us  comes  to  consciousness  as  it  is.  Since  the  time  of  Augustine, 
and  more  emphatically  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  the  certainty 
which  attaches  to  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself  has  been 
brought  to  light.  And  if  Kant,  nevertheless,  doubted  and  even 
denied  this,  it  was  only  because  he  regarded  the  soul's  con- 
sciousness of  itself  and  its  life  as  an  experience,  and  therefore 
explained  it  as  a  result  of  self-imiH«ssion. 

The  soul's  immediate  consciousness  of  itself  is  an  indispu- 
table fact.  This  fact  justifies  the  refusal  to  make  experience 
coincide  with  being,  so  long  of  course  as  it  is  admitted  that 
being  as  knowledge  may  be  the  content  of  experience;  and  it 
compels  us  to  regard  being  as  the  wider  notion  in  which  the 
self,  which  is  immediately  given  to  itself,  must  certainly  be 
included. 

We  have  now  determined  the  meaning  of  'experience'  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  found  that  experience  in 
this  sense  may  be  defined  as  the  immediate  objective  conscious 
content  of  the  soul,  which  is  mediated  by  impression  on  the 
part  of  an  'other.'  Before  we  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
epistemological  meaning  of  the  term,  we  must  briefly  discuss 
the  possibility  of  experience,  i.e.,  the  possibility  of  our  con- 
sciousness being  affected.  We  remain  here  at  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  something 
distinct  from  the  soul,  namely,  a  world  of  things  to  which  the 
human  body  also  belongs. 
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The  question  whether  things  can  influence  consciousness  or 
the  soul,  is  commonly  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  main- 
tained that  interaction  can  only  take  place  between  individuals 
which  are  of  a  similar  nature,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  their 
most  fundamental  determinations ;  and,  consequently,  that 
things  cannot  produce  an  effect  on  consciousness,  since  the 
two  individuals  in. question  are  absolutely  different.  But  'to 
produce  an  effect '  in  its  widest  sense  means  to  be  the  condition 
of  a  change  in  an  individual;  what  sort  of  a  condition  this  is, 
must  be  determined  by  the  facts  alone,  and  not  by  the  particular 
nature  of  the  individuals  concerned.  If  it  is  found,  therefore, 
that  for  a  change  in  consciousness  there  can  be  no  other  con- 
dition than  a  physical  change,  there  is  nothing  in  the  general 
notion  of  cause  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  the  bodily  state 
as  the  condition  of  the  change  in  consciousness,  although  it  is 
totally  different  from  the  latter.  We  do  not,  therefore,  come 
into  conflict  with  the  general  concept  of  cause,  when  we  declare 
that  consciousness  can  be  affected  by  something  else,  even  when 
this  is  an  absolute  '  other.' 

It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  epistemological 
meaning  of  experience,  i.e.,  the  objective  element  of  our  con- 
sciousness which  is  given  through  impression  by  something 
external.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  soul,  just 
because  it  is  consciousness,  is  aware  of  itself  as  it  is,  in  regard 
to  experience  the  question  soon  arises  whether  the  soul,  in  the 
objective  consciousness  which  is  due  to  impression,  really  is 
aware  of  the  affecting  agency  itself,  as  we  at  first  sight  com- 
monly suppose.  The  history  of  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  experience  affords  a  knowledge  of  something  outside 
of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  in  consequence  is  aware  of  that 
affecting  agency  as  it  is,  shows  how  much  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  validity  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  If  the 
objective  consciousness,  as  it  is  contained  in  experience,  amounts 
to  the  soul's  possession  of  an  '  other,'  it  is  necessary  to  make 
clear  what  this  is.  This  becomes  the  more  difficult,  the  less 
one  thinks  at  the  start  of  the  absolute  difference  between  this 
'  other,'  the  material  •  thing '  of  the  outer  world,  and  conscious- 
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which  gives  the  upholders  tA  the  other  point  of  view  some 
ground  for  refusing  to  make  experience  and  being  coincide,  at 
least,  entirely.  This  consciousness  is,  not  less  than  perception, 
immediately  given,  but  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  it 
seems  to  be  a  special  kind  of  conscious  content,  opposed  to 
experience  as  far  as  it  is  unmediated,  while  the  latter  is  medi- 
ated by  something.  From  the  epistemological  point  of  view. 
again,  another  difference  appears,  namely,  ths^  while  the  soul, 
in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  itself  and  its  life,  without 
question  knows  this  being,  which  is  called  '  soul '  and  '  soul-life,' 
precisely  as  it  is;  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  experience, 
the  doubt  arises  at  once  as  to  whether  the  agency  which  affects 
us  comes  to  consciousness  tu  it  is.  Since  the  time  of  Augustine, 
and  more  emphatically  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  the  certainty 
which  attaches  to  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself  has  been 
brought  to  light.  And  if  Kant,  nevertheless,  doubted  and  even 
denied  this,  it  was  only  because  he  regarded  the  soul's  con- 
sciousness of  itself  and  its  life  as  an  experience,  and  therefore 
explained  it  as  a  result  of  self-impression. 

The  soul's  immediate  consciousness  of  itself  is  an  indispu- 
table fact.  This  fact  justifies  the  refusal  to  make  experience 
coincide  with  being,  so  long  of  course  as  it  is  admitted  that 
being  as  knowledge  may  be  the  content  of  experience;  and  it 
compels  us  to  regard  being  as  the  wider  notion  in  which  the 
self,  which  is  immediately  given  to  itself,  must  certainly  be 
included. 

We  have  now  determined  the  meaning  of  'experience'  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  found  that  experience  in 
this  sense  may  be  defined  as  the  immediate  objective  conscious 
content  of  the  soul,  which  is  mediated  by  impression  on  the 
part  of  an  'other.'  Before  we  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
epistemological  meaning  of  the  term,  we  must  briefly  discuss 
the  possibility  of  experience,  i.e.,  the  possibility  of  our  con- 
sciousness being  affected.  We  remain  here  at  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  something 
distinct  from  the  soul,  namely,  a  world  of  things  to  which  the 
human  body  also  belongs. 
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The  question  whether  things  can  influence  consciousness  or 
the  soul,  is  commonly  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  main- 
tained that  interaction  can  only  take  place  between  individuals 
which  are  of  a  similar  nature,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  their 
most  fundamental  determinations;  and.  consequently,  that 
things  cannot  produce  an  effect  on  consciousness,  since  the 
two  individimls  in  question  are  absolutely  different.  But  '  to 
produce  an  effect  *  in  its  widest  sense  means  to  be  the  condition 
of  a  change  in  an  individual;  what  sort  of  a  condition  this  is, 
must  be  determined  by  the  facts  alone,  and  not  by  the  particular 
nature  of  the  individuals  concerned.  If  it  is  found,  therefore, 
that  for  a  change  in  consciousness  there  can  be  no  other  con- 
dition than  a  physical  change,  there  is  nothing  in  the  general 
notion  of  cause  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  the  bodily  state 
as  the  condition  of  the  change  in  consciousness,  although  it  Is 
totally  different  from  the  latter.  We  do  not,  therefore,  come 
into  conflict  with  the  general  concept  of  cause,  when  we  declare 
that  consciousness  can  be  affected  by  something  else,  even  when 
this  is  an  absolute  '  other." 

It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  cpistemological 
meaning  of  experience,  i.e.,  the  objective  element  of  our  con- 
sciousness which  is  given  through  impression  by  something 
eslcmal.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  soul,  just 
because  it  is  consciousness,  is  aware  of  itself  as  it  is,  in  regard 
to  experience  the  question  soon  arises  whether  the  soul,  in  the 
objective  consciousness  which  is  due  to  impression,  really  is 
aware  of  the  affecting  agency  itself,  as  wc  at  first  sight  com- 
monly suppose.  The  history  of  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  experience  affords  a  knowledge  of  something  outside 
of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  in  consequence  is  aware  of  that 
affecting  agency  as  it  is,  shows  how  much  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  validity  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  If  the 
objective  consciousness,  as  it  is  contained  inexperience,  amounts 
to  the  soul's  possession  of  an  '  other.'  it  is  necessary  to  make 
clear  what  this  is.  This  becomes  the  more  difficult,  the  less 
one  thinks  at  the  start  of  the  absolute  difference  between  this 
'  other,'  the  material  '  thing  *  of  the  outer  world,  and  conscious- 
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■    the  50ul,  and  the  more  one    is    fnclined  to  regard  the 
]         [her  as  a  particular   kind  of    thing,  and    therefore  to 
da     I  among  the  things  of  the  cxtemal  world, 

:  conception  of  the  soul  as  a  consciousness-thing  'brings 
m  Its  train  thai  endless  painful  struggle,  which  the  history- ol 
epistemology  discloses,  to  harmonize  two  apparently  irreconci- 
lable conceptions,  viz.,  that  the  soul  is  a  thing  separaud  iff 
from  the  things  of  the  external  world,  and  that  as  conscions- 
ness-thing  it  possesses  iii  experience  the  things  themselves  of 
the  outer  woiltl,  and  in-i.  as  them  '  within  itself." 

That  external  ihii  l     in  some  way  pass  over  into 

the  soul  may  well  seem  ;  daring  conception,  though  it 

scMPs  to  us  to  be  the  o        wuri  which  fully  explains  the  view 
that  the  soul,  as  consciousness -t      g,  in  experience  takes  up  inW 
itself  the  things  of  the  external  w  ifld.    Against  the  acceptance 
of  this  position,    however,   sta      J  the  fact    that  the  external 
things  apparently  do  not  alter  their  position    when    they  are 
perceived,  but    remain  outside  the  s.oul.  where    by  hypothesis 
they  were  before  the  experience  took  place.     Thus  it  happens 
that  the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  '  having  '  of  the  thing 
on  the  part  of  the  experiencing  soul,  by  the  supposition  that  in 
experience  there  is  in  the  soul  a  perfect  copy,  or  reflected  image, 
of  the  external  things.    Bacon  contented  himself  with  this  view 
of  experience,  though  long  before  his  time  its  validity  had  with 
good  ground  been  disputed.     Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  this  theory  of  experience  could  long  be  maintained. 
There  are  two  facts  which  destroy  it  effectually  and  inevitably. 
The   first  is  that  the  hypothetical  thing-image  of  experience 
manifests  certain  '  qualities '  which  evidently  can  belong  only 
to  an  experienced  fact,  and  not  to  an  external  thing.     This  was 
discovered  as  early  as  the  time  of  Democritus,  and  was  later 
emphasized  by  Descartes  and  also  by  Locke  (in  the  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  qualities).     The  second  fact  is 
the  impossibility  of  proving  that  the  objective  consciousness, 
given  in  experience  by  means  of  impression,  is  an  image  of  the 
external  thing.     This  is  fatal  also  to  the  contention,  which  was 
certainly  put  forward  as  a  reply  to  the  first  difficulty  in  the  time 
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of  Democritus  and  presumably  later,  that  the  objective  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  primary  qualities  or 
space  relations  of  a  thing,  is  nevertheless  a  reflected  image  of 
the  latter.  For  it  can  be  asserted  that  something  is  an  image, 
only  if  comparison  is  possible  between  it  and  the  original  of 
which  it  is  said  to  be  a  copy;  and  this  implies  that  the  origi- 
nal is  likewise  given.  But  the  possibility  of  this  comparison  is 
ruled  out  in  our  own  case,  because  e\'cn  from  the  point  of  view 
we  are  criticising  there  is  present  to  the  soul  merely  its  objec- 
tive consciousness,  i.e.,  the  hypotholieal  reflected  image  of  the 
thing,  and  not  the  external  thing  itself.  And  if  the  thing  itself 
were  somehow  present  in  our  objective  consciousness,  it  would 
be  directly  possessed,  and  the  '  image  '  would  be  wholly  super- 
lluous.  It  is  not  necessary  Ici  the  explanation  of  ex]>erience 
if  the  latter  is  the  conscious  possession  of  the  external  thing; 
and.  further,  according  to  hypothesis,  no  place  can  be  found  for 
it  alongside  of  the  external  things,  since  these  are  immediately 
known  and  directly  possessed. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  image  theory  of  experience  the 
cpistemological  signification  of  experience  seems  to  disappear, 
at  least  if  one  adheres  to  the  presupposition  that  the  conscious- 
ness which  is  affected,  and  thus  has  experience  in  the  psycho- 
logical sense,  is  a  consciousness-thing  absolutely  detached  from 
the  things  of  the  external  world,  so  that  the  objectivcexpcriencc 
due  to  impression  must  be  thought  of  as  enclosed  m  this  con- 
sciousness-thing as  its  ■  content.'  For,  \\\  tliat  case,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  establishing  an  epistemologica!  relation  between 
the  experience  content,  thus  shut  up,  and  the  outside  agency 
which  affects  the  consciousness-thing.  And  why  does  this 
impossibility  exist  ?  Not  because  the  objective  consciousness, 
which  may  be  called  'experience'  in  the  psychological  sense, 
is  not  clearly  presented,  hut  because  the  hypothetical  thing 
which  gives  rise  to  impression  from  outside  is  mi  prenHitd  ai 
all.  For  then  wc  must  ask  what  right  we  have  to  assume 
the  existence  of  such  an  agency  outside  of  us.  in  order  to 
fxplain  the  objective  consciousness  called  'experience.'  And, 
from  the  standpoint  in  question,  the  answer  must  be  that  thete 
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is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  this  assumption,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  we  cannot  with  any  pretension  to  scientific  accu- 
racy speak  of  things  external  to  us.  The  result  of  this  would 
be  that  the  objective  consciousness  cotild  not  be  called '  experi- 
ence,' even  in  a  psychological  sense.  If  there  are  no  external 
things,  we  cannot  any  longer  talk  of  an  impression  of  con- 
sciousness by  means  dl  things  outside  of  us.  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  final  outcome  of  the  position  that  the  soul  is  a  consdous- 
ness-thing  among -other  things.  But  when  it  appears  that 
these  epistemologists  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence 
(tf  external  things,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  have  always 
assumed  the  existence  of  an  external  world  and  thus  possess 
the  notion  of  externality  ? 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  of 
«pistemoIogy.-  Up  to  the  present  we  have  followed  out  th^ 
view  which  Berkeley  consistently  maintained,  namely,  that  as 
the  soul  is  consciousness-thing  and  therefore  individual,  any- 
thing that  may  exist  external  to  it  must  be  absolutely  separated 
firom  it,  and  its  objective  consciousness  must  be  enclosed  in 
itself,  altogether  divorced  from  the  external  world,  if  that 
exist.  If  any  one,  like  Berkeley,  consistently  excludes  the  in- 
dependently existing  external  things  hitherto  assumed;  r^ards 
consciousness-things,  i.e.,  spirits,  as  the  only  individuals  capa- 
ble of  separate  existence  on  their  own  account,  and  for  that 
reason  explains  the  other  thing-individuals  commonly  assumed 
as  simply  forms  of  the  objective  consciousness  in  individuals 
—  he  can  only  retain  the  notion  of  experience  as  objective 
consciousness  in  the  soul  rendered  possible  by  impression,  if  he 
admits  that  the  soul  can  be  affected  by  another  consciousness- 
thing.  This  is  the  position  adopted  by  Berkeley,  though  he 
ascribes  this  power  of  impression,  not  to  every  spirit,  but  to  the 
divine  spirit  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  justification  of  this  limi- 
tation is  not  obvious,  but  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
independently  existing  consciousness-things  nevertheless  gave 
Berkeley  the  right  to  use  the  concept  of  experience  in  the 
psychological  sense,  for  he  still  admitted  the  existence  of  some- 
thing  external  to   the  soul,   namely,    consciousness-thing  or 
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spirit.  Even  this,  however,  U  open  to  serious  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  the  epistcmological  meaning  of  experience, 
originally  assumed,  is  irretrievably  lost.  Even  if  the  objective 
consciousness  of  that  which  affects  the  soul,  (>.,  experience  in 
its  psychological  sense,  could  be  assumed  to  be  identical  with 
some  objective  element  in  the  divine  consciousness,  and  could 
also,  though  it  is  also  objective  consciousness  to  the  divine 
spirit,  pass  for  something  which  is  external  to  the  sou)  which 
is  affected — even  if  a  place  could  be  found  for  these  two  ele- 
ments of  experience  as  we  originally  understand  it,  the  third 
postulate  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  concept  of  expe- 
rience is  still  lacking,  namely,  that  what  is  epistemologically 
identical  with  the  objective  consciousness  of  the  soul  which  is 
affected  should  be  also  the  affecting  agency  itself  existing 
outside  of  it.  For  Berkeley,  however,  this  agency  which  gives 
rise  to  impression  is  God,  not  the  objective  consciousness 
(idea)  in  God.  He  thus  loses  the  right  to  speak  of  experience 
in  an  epistcmological  sense,  for  from  his  standpoint  the  reality 
of  the  world  of  external  things,  i.f.,  its  causal  efficacy  or  power 
of  causing  impression,  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The 
external  things  are  outside  of  the  soul,  it  is  true,  but  only  exist 
as  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God.  Moreover,  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  objective  consciousness  in  God  with  the 
consciousness  which  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  divine  agency; 
and  no  proof  is  possible,  since  a  comp.irison  between  the  two 
cannot  be  made  by  the  soul.  Further,  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  other  consciousness-things  is  wholly  unjustifiable, 
because  the  soul  as  consciousrcss-thingcan  only  affirm  the  exist- 
ence of  itself  and  what  it  contains,  i.e.,  its  own  ideas.  There 
remains  also  for  Berkeley,  and  those  who  adopt  his  position,  the 
insoluble  riddle  that  the  soul  yet  has  the  notion  of  something 
external  to  itself.  How  can  the  possession  of  this  concept  be 
explained  from  the  Bcrkcleian  standpoint  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  usual 
reply  is  that  consciousness  (which  is  still  viewed  as  a  species 
of  '  thing  ')  projects  to  something  outside  of  itself  the  objective 
consciousness    which    arises   originally   in   ifsslf,    by    instinct 
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(Hume)  or  in  obedience  to  the  causal  impulse  (Schopenhauer). 
This,  however,  can  only  satisfy  those  who  already  tacitly 
presuppose  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  whether  it  be 
a  world  of  material  things  or  of  spirits  regarded  as  conscious- 
ness-things. It  is  not  a  justifiable  assumption  on  the  part  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  objective  consciousness  is  originally 
contained  in  the  soul  as  consciousness-thing,  and  comes  to 
consciousness  originally  as  such.  If  the  immediately  given 
objective  consciousness  is  at  the  outset  always  shut  up  in  the 
soul,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  the  soul  to  derive  from  this 
any  consciousness  of  what  is  external  to  it.  No  thing,  and, 
therefore,  no  consciousness  regarded  as  a  thing,  can  be  supposed 
capable  of  going  out  of  itself.  In  other  words,  no  thing  can 
contain  in  itsftf  something  which  at  the  same  time  exists  on 
its  own  account  apart  from  it,  A  consciousness>tbing  must 
forever  remain  hopelessly  shut  up  within  the  circle  of  its  own 
objective  ideas;  it  could  never  become  aware  of  anything 
'external,'  or  even  know  that  anything  of  the  sort  existed. 
It  is  true  that  the  concept  of  cause  which  consciousness  pos^ 
sesses,  has  been  employed  to  explain  the  soul's  awareness  of 
an  external  world.  The  soul,  it  is  said,  finds  itself  compelled 
to  seek  an  external  cause  for  its  objective  consciousness.  This 
explanation  must  be  a  failure,  however,  for  it  presupposes  that 
the  consciousness  which  reasons  and  infers,  possesses  the  notion 
of  something  external.  How  could  the  soul  infer  that  some- 
thing outside  of  itself  existed,  if  it  did  not  bear  within  itself 
the  general  notion  of  externality  ? 

So  long  as  one  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  soul  is 
a  particular  thing,  which  has,  in  consequence,  an  existence  alto- 
gether detached  from,  and  in  opposition  to,  a  possible  external 
world,  all  subsequent  reflection  on  the  problem  of  experience 
must  lead  ultimately  to  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence as  such.  Solipsism  would  in  that  case  be  the  last  word 
of  wisdom,  as  it  is  already  the  undoubted  consequence  of  the 
assumption  that  the  soul  is,  as  existence,  absolutely  separated 
from  the  individuals  composing  the  external  world.  Leibnitz, 
by  his  assumption  of  'windowless  ideating  monads,'  did  not 
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laiicl  in  solipsism,  for  by  means  of  bis  doctrine  of  '  precstab- 
lished  harmony'  he  attempted  to  retain,  not  the  fact  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  monads,  it  is  true,  but  the  iwsiting 
of  an  outer  world  in  the  shape  of  other  monads.  Thereby, 
however,  he  gave  emphatic  expression  to  the  belief  that  must 
always  be  tacitly  involved  in  the  notion  of  the  detached 
individual  soul,  namely,  that  outside  of  the  soul  an  '  other ' 
exists.  Thus  in  solipsism  itself  is  involved  the  conception 
which  destroys  it,  i.f.,  the  notion  of  something  external  to  the 
soul. 

Solipsism,  however,  contains  the  truth  that  the  soul  as  con- 
sciousness can  only  affirm  and  judge  in  regard  to  what  exists  in 
its  consciousness.  But  this  truth  leads  us  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  thought  on  which  the  soul  is  regarded  as  one 
individual  absolutely  separated  from  others  external  to  it,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  solipsism.  It  seems  to  me  that  solipsism 
can  only  be  avoided,  if  tht;  erroneous  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  a 
consciousness-thing  is  exchanged  for  the  true  view  that  the  soul 
Is  an  individual  which,  aa  consciousness,  is  aware  of  itself  and 
others,  and  distinguishes  itself  at  the  same  time  from  others. 

It  belongs  essentially  to  the  nature  of  consciousness  to  be 
objective ;  consciousness  that  is  not  also  objective  consciousness, 
is  unthinkable  and  impossible.  But,  as  consciousness  has  also 
at  the  same  time  an  existential  (snstattdiickcs)  aspect,  we  have 
thus  a  distinction  between  consciousness  as  objective  and  as 
subjective  existence,  or  between  consciousness  as  belonging  to 
self  and  as  referring  to  others.  The  objective  is  that  which 
refers  to  others;  the  subjective  is  that  which  belongs  to  sell, 
and  implies  that  consciousness,  as  a  particular,  di£ferentiates 
and  distinguishes  itself  from  its  objectivity.  Like  the  subjec- 
tive and  objective  aspects,  consciousness  as  belonging  to  self 
and  consciousness  as  relating  to  others  arc  from  the  beginning 
united.  The  one  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other. 
Self-consciousness  is  thus  impossible  without  a  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  soul  of  some  '  other* 

The  fact  that  consciousness  is  objective,  ix.,  involves  an 
awareness  of  an  'other,'  like  the  fact  that  consciousness  implies 
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a  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  particular,  is  a  primary  fact  which 
can  be  as  little  doubted,  denied,  or  ignored  as  the  existence  of 
self-consciousness.  Every  attempt  to  deny  it  shows,  as  we  have 
indicated  in  connection  with  solipsism,  that  the  awareness  of 
an  'other'  is  tacitly  implied  as  the  accompaniment  of  the 
awareness  of  self  as  a  particular. 

In  view  M  this  fundamental  certainty,  to  question  our  right 
as  particulars  to  speak  of  anything  other  than  ourselves,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  doubt  our  right  to  speak  of  ourselves  as  par- 
ticulars. Such  a  question  will  only  seem  justifiable  to  one  who 
views  the  soul  as  a  thing,  and  thus  makes  it  an  individual  which 
is  absolutely  separated  from  others.  But  if  we  keep  to  the 
true  concept  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  regard  the  soul 
as  an  individual  which  differentiates  itself  from  others,  and 
can  and  must  be  aware  of  others,  the  trouble  which  would 
otherwise  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  aware  M 
an  '  other,'  js  at  an  end.  For  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
to  belong  to  a  consciousness  is  not  the  same  as  to  belong  to  a 
thing,  obviates  the  difficulty.'  But  the  objectivity  of  conscious- 
ness again  involves  a  contradiction  in  regard  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  objective  belongs  to  us,  for  one  part  of  it  can  only 
be  rightly  viewed  as  'other,' while  at  the  same  time  it  is  regarded 
as  belonging  to  our  consciousness;  whereas  another  part  is 
objective  and  can  be  thought  of  without  being  regarded  as  a 
possession  of  our  consciousness.  The  first -mentioned  species 
of  objective  consciousness  constitutes,  along  with  feeling, 
desire,  and  will,  the  so-called  'inner  world'  of  the  soul;  the 
second  forms  its  outer  world.  The  one  falls  under  the  concept 
of  subjectivity,  the  other  constitutes  the  objective  for  the 
particular  consciousness. 

On  the  latter  now  depends  the  problem  of  experience,  since 
the  objective  in  this  case  is  that  conscious  given  which  can  be 
thought  of  apart  from  its  relation  to  a  particular  consciousness. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  something  outside  of  the  soul,  i.e., 
existence  without  reference  to  a  particular  consciousness,  that 
can  affect  the  particular  consciousness   to  which,  as  real,  it 
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is  opposed.  The  possibility  of  experience,  i.e.,  of  the  impres- 
sion of  the  soul  by  means  of  something  else,  is  hereby  estab- 
lished: if  there  is  some  'other'  which  exists  apart  from  us, 
it  can  produce  effects  upon  us.  Whether  that  which  is  given 
as  objective  to  the  particular  consciousness  by  means  of  this 
experience  is  objective — i.e.,  is  identical  with  the  'other'  which 
affects  consciousness  —  is  a  question  which  obviously  cannot  be 
solved  by  experience.  Even  if  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
soul  by  experience  gains  knowledge  of  the  real  outside  of  it, 
i.e.,  that  which  exists  independently  of  it,  yet  the  truth  of  this' 
knowledge  is  not  so  self-evident  as  the  truth  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  itself  and  of  the  '  other '  which  the  soul  as  consciousness 
possesses.  Rather,  this  truth  still  requires  to  be  justified  and 
established,  and  this  justification  is  necessarily  logical  (episte- 
mological).  But  even  if  experience  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
objective  on  the  part  of  the  particular  consciousness,  the  prob- 
lem of  experience  is  nevertheless  not  epistemological,  but  purely 
psychological. 

Experience  throws  no  light  upon  the  concept  of  Objectivity 
or  Reality;  rather,  the  latter  alone  enables  us  to  understand  the 
former  and  comprehend  its  possibility.  Through  experience, 
however,  the  soul  comes  into  possession  of  the  objective  and 
real,  and  thus  passes  beyond  itself.  Johannes  Rehmke. 

Gkkifswald. 


THE    PRIMARY    EMOTIONS. 

BEFORE  we  can  ascertain  the  primary  emotions  we  must 
evidently  determine  what  states  are  emotional,  but  the 
two  inquiries  go  hand  in  hand  and  cannot  well  be  separated.  In 
attempting  to  fix  the  denotation  of  the  term  '  emotion '  we  shall 
apply  the  results  already  attained,  and  rule  out  all  phenomena 
which  do  not  involve  feeling  in  reference  to  an  object.  The 
states  which  exhibit  the  emotional  characteristic  are  usually  com- 
plex, since  emotions  blend  with  one  another,  and  are  associated 
more  or  less  intimately  with  intellectual  and  hedonic  accom- 
paniments. To  discover  the  primary  forms  we  must  distin- 
guish the  various  emotional  elements  from  the  concomitants 
with  which  they  are  blended  or  associated,  for  it  is  only  by 
considering  the  emotions  in  themselves  that  we  can  determine 
their  essential  qualitative  distinctions.  At  every  point  we  must 
depend  primarily  on  introspection,  though  some  aid  may  be 
derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  and  e£Fects 
of  the  facts  under  investigation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  blending  can  be  so  thorough  that  the 
component  parts  are  not  discernible  in  the  total  impression, 
and  that  a  conscious  fact  may  thus  be  unanalyzable  and  yet  not 
ultimate.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  we  have  any 
right  to  assert  that  a  blending  has  taken  place  if  the  presence 
of  the  different  elements  cannot  be  detected.  When  direct 
analysis  is  impossible,  the  nature  of  the  alleged  constituents  and 
the  fact  of  combination  itself,  are  mere  matters  of  conjecture. 
Moreover,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  phenomena  which 
resist  analysis  can  be  shown  to  have  distinctive  conditions 
and  results,  and  are  therefore  not  only  unanalyzable  but  also 
ultimately  irreducible.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  know 
how  far  the  various  emotions  can  be  reduced  to  primary  forms 
by  means  of  introspection,  guided  and  corroborated  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  results.  If  we  do  not  in  this  way  reach 
the  end  of  the  matter,  we  at  least  make  the  proper  beginning. 
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for  it  is  absurd  to  fake  refuge  in  hyputhviits  or  conjecture  until 
we  have  ascertained  how  far  direct  knowledge  can  carry  us. 

For  the  purposes  of  exposition^  the  phenomena  which  require 
examination  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  (i) 
joy  and  grief,  (2)  anger  and  fear,  (3)  ill-feeling  and  its  opposite, 
(4)  feelings  of  repugnance,  (5)  admiration  and  scorn,  {6)  feelings 
of  self,  {7)  intellectual,  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious  feelings. 
The  results  of  our  inquiry  can  at  present  be  merely  tentative. 
Analysts,  though  always  passible,  is  not  always  easy,  and  the 
number  of  states  which  must  be  dealt  with  is  by  no  means 
small.  The  ambiguity  of  language  is  also  a  source  of  diffi- 
culty. It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  misleading  character  of  ordinary  terminology. 

I.  The  prominent  element  in  joy  is  the  agreeable  sense  of 
.idvantageous  transition.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  is 
another  factor  to  which  the  term  'satisfaction '  may  be  applied, 
As  we  shall  show  later  on,  satisfaction  is  a  reaction,  a  feeling 
in  reference  to  an  object.  Usually  it  occupies  a  subordinate 
place,  but  it  gains  in  relative  importance  when  joy  is  calm  and 
profound-  Grief  is  more  distinctively  emotional  than  joy,  for 
its  chief  feature  is  the  feeling-attitude  which  may  be  called 
'dissatisfaction.' '  More  specifically,  it  is  unavailing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  a  state  of  affairs  which  cannot  be  remedied.  Grief  is 
thus  diatinguishetl  from  pure  dissatisfaction,  not  merely  by  the 
intensity  of  its  hcdonic  accompaniment,  but  also  by  the  feel- 
ing of  powerlessness,  which  it  necessarily  involves.  Since  it 
is  primarily  a  reaction,  it  is  distinct  from  misery  as  such.  The 
latter  is  the  hedonic  state  which  appears  when  the  unpleasant- 
ness attending  disadvantageous  transition  inhibits  emotional 
reaction.  Grief  must  also  be  differentiated  from  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness. In  sorrow  there  is  little  or  no  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
salient  feature  is  regret,  i.e.,  retrospective  wish  referring  to  some 
painful  event  in  the  past.  Sadness  is  the  dttTused  but  subdued 
unpleasantness  which  results  when  the  individual  is  predis- 
posed to  sec  the  dark  side  of  everything.     Melancholy  is  simply 

>  Although  '  dliutlsfaciion '  haa  kssociaiions  which  tend  to  naTTOM  im  meut- 
Ing,  it  it  iho  BOOBl  convenitni  t«ttit  ivaildblc 
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sadness  in  a  more  pennanent  fonn.^  It  may  be  accompanied 
by  anger,  ilUfeeling,  and  other  emotions,  but  It  is  not  itself  a 
peculiar  feeling-attitude* 

Since  satisfaction  and  its  opposite  are  present  in  joy  and 
gri^,  respectively,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  them 
in  detail.  Dissatis&ction  seems  to  be  unquestionably  emo- 
tional. It  cannot  be  identified  with  pain  as  such  for  several 
reasons.  It  has  always  an  outward  reference,  since  it  cannot 
exist  without  an  object  to  which  it  is  directed.  It  is  never 
caused  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  discordant,  but  invariably 
depends  upon  an  intellectual  condition,  namely,  the  recognition 
of  the  foct  that  some  object  is  discordant.  This  explains  why 
it  does  not  always  appear  when  we  are  pained,  and  may  arise 
when  we  are  agreeably  affected  ;  for  the  immediate  influence 
of  an  object  and  its  ultimate  effects  may  widely  diverge,  and 
that  which  is  conditioned  by  cognition  is  not  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  immediately  present.  Further,  dissatisfaction 
does  not  prompt  to  the  removal  of  itself,  but  gives  rise  to 
action  affecting  an  object.  In  short,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a 
reaction,  and  is  therefore  entirely  distinct  from  pain.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  analyzed  into  mere  intellectual  or 
practical  attitude,  and  we  seem  forced  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a  feeling-attitude.  In  regard  to  satisfaction  the  case  may 
seem  to  be  les£  clear.  Nevertheless,  all  that  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  dissatisfaction  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  its  op- 
posite ;  and  though  the  latter  can  only  have  a  n^ative  effect 
on  conduct,  still  a  negative  influence  implies  a  positive  function, 
and  one  that  may  be  very  important.  Hence,  for  the  present 
at  least,  we  include  satisfaction  among  the  emotions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  modes  of  behavior  which 
are  characteristic  of  dissatisfaction  and  its  counterpart.  The 
one  prompts  to  action  that  will  produce  some  desirable  change 
in  the  discordant;  the  other  inhibits  all  activity  in  reference 

1  '  Gentle  '  or  '  pleasing  '  melancholy  is  melancholy  modified  by  the  presence  of 
a  somewhat  nnaccountable  element  of  pleasure.  This  state,  like  melancholy 
proper,  may  be  accompanied  by  emotion,  but  b  not  itseK  emotional. 

'  GladneM  and  cheerfulness  correspond  to  sadness  and  melancholy,  and  do  not 
require  special  attention. 
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to  its  object,  It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  the  conditions  of  the 
two  emotions  with  clearness  and  accuracy.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  arc  evoked  by  any- 
thing which  is  regirded  simply  as  harmonious  or  the  reverse. 
Whenever  actual  or  possible  results  are  explicitly  thought  of 
in  connection  with  the  object,  ill-feeling  or  its  opposite  will 
appear,  and  the  events  themselves,  if  objectionable,  will  cause 
anger  and  fear.  Accordingly,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
refer  most  frequently  to  inanimate  things  or  to  a  state  of  affairs, 
for  in  these  cases  the  connection  between  agent  and  effect  is 
felt  tn  be  in  a  measure  external,  and  the  effects  thcmselvei 
when  objectionable  are  not  so  apt  to  cause  anger  or  fear. 

2.  Anger  is  evidently  a  feeling  in  reference  to  an  object.  It 
is  not  a  necessary  result  of  pain  or  harm,  and,  on  the  other  haml, 
it  is  not  caused  merely  by  injustice  or  injury  inflicted  by  others. 
It  is  possible  to  be  pained  without  being  angry,  and  we  may 
be  angry  on  account  of  actions  of  our  own,  even  when  these  do 
not  involve  injustice,  but  are  mere  mistakes  or  blunders.  The 
primary  condition  of  this  emotion  is  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing which  is  felt  to  be  objectionable,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence is  not  acquiesced  in.  Rebellion  against  something  is 
the  characteristic  of  anger,  and  this  presupposes  that  something 
is  regarded  as  objectionable.  What  the  individual  objects  to, 
depends  upon  his  special  nature  and  the  range  of  his  sympa- 
thies. At  the  present  stage  of  development,  anger  almost 
invariably  involves  the  notion  that  'this  should  not  happen.' 
This  implies  that  wc  now  recognize  that  wc  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  everything  else.* 

It  may  be  maintained  th-it  originally  the  conditions  of  anger 
must  have  been  simpler  than  those  which  we  have  indicated. 
It  seems  possible,  it  may  be  contended,  that  anger  was  the 
natural  response  to  any  pain,  actual  or  threatened,  unless  the 
sense  of  powerlcssncss  was  also  present,  in  which  case  grief  or 
fear  would  be  aroused.     We  must  point  out,  however,  that  the 

I  M  the  lerm  '  injury '  in  taken  in  itK  iriilcM  nenM^.  and  iimiI  lo  signify  anyilitng 
thai  thould  not  happen,  thv  >Uti-incnt  Chat  atiRcr  is  dcpcndcnl  un  the  icnse  «4 
injury  is  an  accurate  ao-niini  of  the  facet,  ai  they  at  present  eibt. 
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iadividual  is  not  angry  because  he  is  pained,  but  because  he  ob- 
jects to  being  pained.  If  for  any  reason  he  acquiesces  in  pain, 
no  anger  follows,  and  he  may  be  angry  on  account  of  receiving 
pleasure,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  objects  to  being  affected 
in  that  way.  We  cannot  imagine  an  angry  emotion  which  does 
not  imply  that  something  is  felt  as  objectionable.  It  is  true 
that  the  condition  which  anger  involves  is  not  always  explicitly 
present,  for  the  emotion  may  become  an  habitual  response  to 
certain  stimuli.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  con- 
dition is  presupposed  in  the  formation  of  the  habit. 

Anger  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  ill-feeling  in  gen- 
eral, and  therefore  from  hate.  As  conscious  states  the  emotions 
are  absolutely  distinct,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  divergence 
in  their  conditions  and  in  the  character  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer.  Anger  depends  solely  on  the  cognition  of  the  fact 
that  something  objectionable  has  occurred  or  may  occur,  while 
ill'feeling  presupposes  that  some  individual  is  r^arded  as  the 
cause  of  objectionable  effects.  In  the  one  case  attention  need 
not  pass  beyond  the  event ;  in  the  other  it  must  be  directed  to  the 
cause.  Hence  ill-feeling  refers  to  the  agent,  while  the  object  of 
anger  is  something  that  happens.  You  hate  the  person,  you  are 
angry  with  what  he  has  done.  When  anger  is  apparently  directed 
to  the  conceit,  stupidity,  shallowness,  or  any  other  quality  of  the 
individual,  it  will  be  found  that  its  object  is  really  the  actual  or 
threatened  occurrence  of  results  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  the  agent's  actual  or  possible  behavior.  One  who 
is  easily  roused  to  anger  is  not  necessarily  prone  to  ill-feeling 
or  hate;  indeed,  a  'good  heart'  and  a  choleric  disposition  are 
frequently  associated.  Naturally  enough,  the  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  the  occurrence  is  often  accompanied  by  the  feeling 
towards  the  agent,  and  this  constant  blending  of  anger  and  ill- 
feeling  tends  to  obscure  their  qualitative  difference.  There  are 
certain  occasions,  however,  when  anger  is  separated  from  this 
concomitant,  and  in  these  cases  its  true  nature  comes  to  light. 
When,  for  instance,  we  are  angry  at  our  own  mistakes,  we  are 
simply  angry  at  what  has  happened.  Again,  when  the  cause 
of  injury  is  an  individual  for  whom  we  have  a  strong  affection. 
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ill-feeling  will  probably  be  inhibited.  We  may  be  angry  at 
the  behavior  of  a  frieoci  without  any  trace  of  malevolent  feeling 
towards  him.  In  such  cases  we  have  merely  a  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  what  has  occurred. 

This  distinction  between  the  conditions  and  objects  of  the 
two  emotions  enables  us  to  understand  other  differences  which 
exist  between  them.  Anger  is  usually  loss  enduring  than  ill- 
feeling,  for  an  event  is  transitory  in  its  very  nature,  while  an 
i^cnt  is  relatively  permanent.  Anger,  too,  is  frequently,  though 
not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  excitcraeot,  since  an  event  comes 
into  direct  relation  with  us,  and  must,  if  possible,  he  dealt  with 
at  once.  It  is  more  rarely  suppressed  than  ill-feeling,  for  an 
occurrence  as  such  is  a  single  thing  which  stands  out  alone, 
while  an  agent  is  the  sum  of  a  past  and  the  promise  of  a  future. 
The  event  thus  frequently  causes  immediate  anger  on  occasions 
when  ill-feeling  is  checked  by  the  remembrance  of  our  past  rela- 
tions with  the  agent.  Moreover,  although  the  occurrence  may 
be  one  that  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  the  agent's  general  nature 
may  nevertheless  be  such  that  his  other  actions  outweigh  the 
particular  instance.  Even  where  it  is  not  possible  to  overlook 
the  single  event,  therefore,  it  may  be  both  possible  and  right 
to  ignore  its  connection  with  the  agent  when  it  is  a  question  of 
our  feeling-attitude  towards  him. 

It  is  now  possible  to  understand  the  influence  which  anger 
exerts  on  conduct.  The  emotion  being  a  feeling  in  reference 
to  an  event  which  is  felt  as  objectionable,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  it  prompts  to  sclf-asscrtivc  action  which  will  ward  ofF 
the  injury  or  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  is  what  we  find,  if 
we  do  not  confound  anger  and  ill-feeling.  It  is  obviously  inac- 
curate to  say  that  retaliation  is  the  mode  of  behavior  which 
always  accompanies  anger,  for  wc  may  be  angry  with  what  we 
ourselves  have  done,  and,  when  others  are  the  offenders,  a  threat 
or  a  warning  may  be  regardetl  as  sufficient.  Anger  is  satisfied 
when  the  individual  has  asserted  himself  and  taken  steps  to 
protect  himself.  As  it  is  not  itself  ill-feeling  towards  the 
agent,  it  docs  not  imply  delight  in  suffering  35  such. 

So  far  we  have  been  treating  anger  per  se,  and  we  may  now 
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examine  several  more  or  less  complex  states  in  which  this 
emotion  is  closely  associated  with  various  concomitants.  Rage 
is  anger  accompanied  by  excitement.  Wrath  is  anger  trans- 
fused with  the  sense  of  power.  Irritation  arises  when  the 
expression  of  the  emotion  is  restrained,  either  by  something 
purely  external,  or  by  some  internal  check  which  is  antagonistic 
to  the  mood  which  prevails.  It  is  thereby  differentiated  from 
anger  voluntarily  repressed,  and  always  involves  a  sense  of 
restraint.  Irritation  passes  into  exasperation  when  the  emotion 
becomes  so  strong  that  the  inhibition  is  overcome.  Indignation 
is  not  simply  moral  anger,  for  it  may  be  evoked  when  no  moral 
standpoint  is  adopted.  Nor  is  it  merely  altruistic  anger,  since 
anger  is  the  same  whether  it  be  felt  on  our  own  account  or  on 
behalf  of  others.  As  the  name  partly  indicates,  indignation  is 
called  forth  by  occurrences  which  indicate  unworthiness  on  the 
part  of  some  agent.  Accordingly,  it  contains  anger  in  reference 
to  the  event  and  also  scorn  of  the  unworthiness  therein  evinced, 
the  former  being  the  predominant  element.^  This  explains  why 
it  is  almost  invariably  'altruistic,'  for  scorn  rarely  applies  to  the 
self.  Resentment  in  its  more  passive  form  appears  when  the 
angry  emotion  is  checked  by  self-respect,  or  by  the  sense  of 
powerlessness.  Its  salient  feature  is  a  feeling  of  injury,  and, 
though  anger  is  present  in  an  incipient  stage  at  least,  the  total 
state  is  more  cognitive  and  hedonic  than  emotional. 

Fear  is  the  emotion  which  arises  when  the  individual  knows, 
or  suspects,  that  he  cannot  cope  with  some  evil  which  threatens 
himself  or  those  with  whom  he  is  in  sympathy.  When  self- 
distrust  is  not  present,  an  impending  injury  occasions  anger 
instead  of  fear.  A  surprisingly  unimportant  evil  will  cause 
fear  if  we  doubt  our  ability  to  ward  it  off,  though  of  course  the 
threatened  harm  must  not  be  altogether  insignificant.  This 
emotion  is  probably  more  easily  excited  than  any  other.  The 
mere  possibility  of  evil  may  be  sufficient,  even  when  the  power- 
lessness to  cope  with  it  is  itself  a  possibility.     An  unknown  or 

I  When  scorn  is  inhibited,  a  sense  of  the  unworthiness  displayed  ia  the  sole 
concomitant  of  the  angry  emotion.  Thia  state  is  also  called  indignation,  but  It  is 
avidently  an  abbreviation  of  the  typical  form. 
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unaccountable  object  tends  to  inspire  fear  because  it  w<y  work 
harm,  and  wc  obviously  cannot  be  sure  that  wc  arc  able  to  defend 
ourselves.  The  dread  which  attaches  to  the  supernatural  can 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  fear  of  darkness  has  a 
more  positive  basis,  for,  while  the  possibility  of  evil  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  the  fancy,  the  feeling  of  self-distrust  has  some 
justification.  It  is  evident  that  this  bias  to  fear  is  due  to  the 
experience  of  the  race,  which  has  taught  that  in  doubtful  cases 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

Fear,  like  anger,  is  a  feeling  in  reference  to  what  happens. 
When  it  seems  to  have  an  individual  for  its  object,  closer  obser- 
vation will  discover  that  it  really  refers  to  the  effects  which  the 
agent  may  cause.  Both  anger  and  fear  give  rise  to  self- 
|irotective*  activity,  but,  while  the  former  disposes  the  indi- 
vidual to  confront  an  evil  and  assert  himself  against  it,  the 
latter  impels  him  to  protect  himself  by  avoiding  what  he  is  not 
able  to  resist.  When  fear  is  described  as  a  pathological  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  evident  that  the  emotion  as  such  is  confounded 
with  terror.  The  latter  only  appears,  however,  when  the 
stimulus  \%  too  great  for  the  stimulus-capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  unquestionably  pathological,  therefore,  but  It  is 
largely  the  mere  result  of  excessive  stimulus,  and  only  partially 
an  emotion.  Normal  fear  is  not  accompanied  by  general  dis- 
coSrdination  or  inhibition,  and  its  influence  on  conduct  can 
scarcely  be  disputed.  It  may  be  added  that  slight  fears  which 
are  barely  perceptible  may  have  most  important  results.  The 
practical  efficiency  of  an  emotion  depends,  not  merely  on  its 
strength,  but  also  on  the  absence  of  opposing  forces. 

Wit  may  now  proceed  to  examine  those  complex  states  into 
which  fear  enters  as  one  element  among  others.  Dread  is  a 
calm  and  concentrated  fear  permeated  with  awe.  Consterna- 
tion is  a  blending  of  fear  with  astonishment  or  amazement. 
Anxtcty  is  strain  and  oscillutinn  of  attention,  with  uneasiness 
and  intermittent  fear.  It  appears  when  the  chances  for  and 
against  some  event  of  importance  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.    Attention  passes  continually  from  the  one  alternative 

I  *  S«U '  muit  bere  b«  taltvii  to  cover  all  Ihkt  the  individual  u  in(«>«*ted  in. 
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to  the  other,  though  the  adverse  chances  always  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  Apprehension  is  a  species  of  tentative  fear. 
It  implies  that,  while  the  adverse  alternative  seems  probable, 
the  remaining  element  of  uncertainty  prevents  the  emotion 
from  gaining  a  firm  footing.  Alarm  is  surprise  followed  by 
fear,  or  anxiety,  or  both.  Misgiving  is  sudden  sdf-distrust, 
usually  attended  by  some  degree  of  fear. 

Hope  is  defined  by  Descartes  as  "  a  disposition  of  the  soid 
to  persuade  itself  that  the  thing  which  it  desires  will  come 
to  pass."  ^  Sometimes  this  is  all  that  the  word  signifies,  but 
there  is  also  a  definite  mental  state  to  which  the  name  is  fre- 
quently attached.  This  may  be  described  as  a  condition  of 
expectancy,  but  not  of  direct  expectation,  in  which  we  await 
some  issue  with  the  pleasurable  yet  uneasy  consciousness  that 
the  wisbed-for  result  is  a  possibility.  The  d^ired  event  is  not 
regarded  as  certain,  but  the  possibility  that  it  may  ha[^en  is 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  The  favorable  alternative  usually 
gains  this  predominance,  apart  from  all  calculation  of  chances 
or  efifort  of  attention,  on  account  of  the  natural  unwillingness 
to  face  the  possibility  of  evil.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  desirable 
result  is  not  assured,  is  necessarily  recognized,  and  hope  thus 
involves  an  element  of  uncertainty  and  a  tendency  to  alternate 
with  sadness  or  fear.  Hope  is,  therefore,  not  a  peculiar  feeling 
in  reference  to  an  object ;  in  itself  it  is  simply  expectancy  to- 
gether with  uncertain  pleasure. 

The  so-called  '  fear '  which  is  the  correlative  of  hope  is  totally 
different  from  real  fear  ;  it  is  a  state  of  expectancy,  in  which 
we  look  forward  to  the  future  with  the  unpleasing  conscious- 
ness that  some  undesirable  event  is  possible.  Hope  alternates 
with  genuine  fear,  however,  more  frequently  than  with  its 
counterpart,  and  this  is  inevitable  in  the  ftature  of  things.  A 
possible  evil  arouses  some  emotion  which  prompts  to  action 
which  will  protect  the  individual  from  it,  and,  since  hope  refers 
to  some  doubtful  issue  beyond  our  power,  when  the  evil 
possibility  is  prominent  we  have  at  once  the  conditions  of  fear, 
namely,  threatened  evil  and  sense  of  powerlessness.  But  hope 
'  (Eiivrei,  Cousin's  ed.,  iv,  p.  177, 
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and  fear  do  not  corrcsponti,  although  the  formt-T  frequently 
gives  place  to  the  latter.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  mental  facts,  as  the  pri;ceding  analysis  has  made 
manifest. 

Disappointment  appears  when  an  event  happens  which  is 
contrary  to  our  hopes  or  wishes.  In  addition  to  the  hedonic 
factor,  there  is  present  a  vivid  sense  of  the  conflict  between 
the  wished-for  and  the  actual,  and  also  a  feeling  of  discord  due 
to  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  individual  and  the  real. 
Despair  isconditioned  by  the  conviction  that  some  evil  is  unavoid- 
able, and  is  constituted  by  the  hedonic  effect  and  the  practical 
attitude  which  are  thereby  occasioned.  The  behavior  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  despair  is  passive  expectancy  without 
acquiescence  or  submission,  for  this  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  extinction  of  hope.  It  may  give  place,  however,  either 
to  resignation,  or  to  a  reckless  activity,  which  implies  as  little 
hope  of  result  as  fear  of  consequences. 

5.  In  hate,  ill-feeling,  and  dislike  there  is  a  feeling  towards 
the  agent  which,  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  general  term, 
may  be  called  'ill-feeling.'  The  necessary  conditions  of  this 
emotion  arc  present  whenever  the  object  is  regarded  as  the 
source  of  effects  which  are  felt  as  objectionable.  The  effects 
in  question  may  be  actual  or  possible,  directly  or  indirectly  due 
to  the  agent,  and  may  affect  ourselves  or  those  in  whom  wc  are 
interested.  What  the  indixidual  objects  to,  dependson  his  nature 
and  on  circumstances.  A  person  may  be  disliked  on  account  of 
his  virtues  or  for  the  benefits  he  eonlcrs.  Ill-feeling,  therefore, 
is  not  always  due  to  injury  or  harm ;  the  object  need  not  be  ma- 
lignant  orharmfiil,  but  simply  the  source  of  objectionable  results. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  ill-feeling,  likcany  other  reaction, 
does  not  always  appear  when  its  conditions  are  present.  It 
may  be  inhibited  on  specific  occasions  by  the  presence  of  other 
emotions,  or  by  the  influence  which  considerations  of  prudence 
or  justice  gradually  acquire.  As  development  progresses,  the 
range  of  the  emotion  becomes  more  and  more  restricted. 
Thus  ill-feeling  comes  to  be  regarded  as  uncalle<l  for,  if  the 
objectionable  occurrence  docs  not  presuppose  intention  on  the 
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part  of  the  cause.  It  is  felt  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
connection  between  the  agent  and  the  effect  may  be  ^ored, 
since  the  relation  is  in  a  sense  accidental  and  does  not  imply 
active  hostility.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  ill-feeling 
towards  inanimate  things  tends  to  disappear. 

Both  ill-feeling  and  anger  may  be  described  as  self-assertive 
emotions.  The  difference  in  the  modes  of  behavior  which  are 
characteristic  of  each,  corresponds  to  the  distinction  betvreen 
their  conditions  and  objects.  While  anger  prompts  t»  self- 
assertion  against  some  event,  ill-feeling  leads  to  self-assertion 
against  some  other  individitaL  The  value  of  this  duality  in 
self-assertive  emotion  is  obvious.  It  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  event ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  advantageous  to  turn  to 
the  agent.  Hence  it  is  important  that  there  should  b^  in 
addition  to  the  feeling  in  reference  to  the  event,  a  direct 
feeling  towards  the  agent,  guiding  our  conduct  in  r^^d  to  it. 
Ill-feeling,  therefore,  is  not  in  itself  an  anomalous  or  pathol<^cal 
phenomenon.  Though  it  leads  to  'malevolent '  activity,  it  may 
be  justifiable,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  a  useful  and  important 
function  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 

We  may  now  indicate  the  distinctions  between  dislike,  ill- 
feeling  as  ordinarily  understood,  and  hate;  and  also  analyze 
the  more  complex  states  known  as  'envy*  and  'jealousy.' 
Dislike^  is  the  mild  emotion  which  is  called  forth  when  the 
actual  or  possible  events  associated  with  the  object  are  not  of 
vital  importance.  Sometimes  it  appears  when  the  agent  sug- 
gests objectionable  potentialities  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way. 
As  the  emotional  element  is  weak,  the  hedonic  accompaniment 
is  relatively  strong,  and  the  term  'dislike'  has  come  to  denote 
the  complex  state  rather  than  the  feeling-attitude  as  such. 
We  speak,  it  is  true,  of  *  intense  dislike,'  but  the  fact  thus 
indicated  is  indistinguishable  from  what  we  usually  call  'ill- 
feeling.'  The  latter  is  more  intense  than  dislike,  and  is  evoked 
when  the  results  ascribed  to  the  agent  are  of  considerable 
importance.     Hate  is  ill-feeling  in  -its  most  concentrated  and 

'  At  times  'dislike'  seems  to  mean  mild  repugnance,  bnt  usually  it  signifies 
ill'feeUng. 
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permanent  form.  Though  it  niay  be  aroused  uii  insufficient 
provocation,  it  really  presupposes  that  the  object  is  regarded  as 
essentially  and  continuously  hostile  or  noxious.  This  explains 
why  the  intensity  and  the  permanence  of  hate  arc  really  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  injury  actually  received. 

The  word  •  envy  '  sometimes  signifies  the  mere  desire  or  wish 
to  raise  ourselves  to  the  level  of  another  who  has  made  us  aware 
of  our  relative  inferiority.  Occasionally  the  term  implies  irrita- 
tion on  account  of  the  superiority  of  some  one,  together  with 
an  unpleasant  though  unavowed  sense  of  inferiority.  Usually, 
however,  'envy"  designates  a  more  sinister  state,  which  contains 
the  pain  of  inferiority,  irritation,  and  a  large  amount  of  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  individual  who  affects  us  disagreeably  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  superiority.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  desire  or  wish  directed  primarily  to  the  attainment  of  the 
envied  good.  The  prominent  factors  in  the  total  state  arc  ill- 
feeling  and  pain,  and  consequently  the  objects  most  strongly 
desired  are  the  injury  of  the  objectionable  individual  and  the 
removal  of  the  pain.  Both  ends,  however,  may  be  attained  at 
once,  for  the  individual  is  injured  if  the  good  in  question  is 
destroyed,  its  existence  denied,  or  its  value  lessened  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Hence  the  pain  and  the  emotion  usually  com- 
bine their  forces,  as  it  were,  and  produce  one  strong  desire. 
■Jealousy'  is  another  ambiguous  term.  It  usually  denotes  a 
complex  state  which  includes  (i)  fear  that  the  desire  to  attain 
or  retain  some  highly  valued  good  will  be  thwarted,  (2)  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  agent  concerned,  (3)  intermittent  irritation. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  tn  indicate  a  permanent  condition 
of  excessive  and  irritable  watchfulness  in  regard  to  our  own 
interests.  Jealousy  in  all  its  forms  is  differentiated  from  envy 
by  the  absence  of  the  consciousness  of  inferiority. 

Liking,  good-fccling,  gratitude,  pity,  and  affection  involve  the 
emotion  of  kindly  feeling  towards  an  object.  Wc  arc  kindly 
diiiposed  towards  any  agent  that  wc  ri^rd  as  actually  or 
potentially  beneficial  to  ourselves  or  to  those  with  whom  wc 
sympathize.  But  the  emotion  may  also  be  spontaneous,  anr* 
may  thus  be  directed  towards  an  object  without  any  refercm 
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to  its  specific  nature.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  inherited  or  acquired  a  kindly  disposition.  Such  persons 
'  overflow '  with  kindness  and  are  delighted  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  it.  This  implies  that  the  emotional  reaction 
has  become  so  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  the  individual  that  a 
need  is  felt  of  reacting  in  that  way.  While  the  opposite  dis- 
position is  possibly  it  rarely  develops,  and  can  never  thrive  to 
the  same  extent.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  Ill-feeling, 
though  useful  and  necessary  on  certain  occasions,  is  manifestly 
detrimental  to  the  individual  if  it  is  habitual  and  spontaneous. 
It  is  a  species  of  surgical  remedy,  and  is  misplaced  and  injuri- 
ous unless  there  is  a  special  call  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  kindly  temperament  is  usually  advantageous  to  its  pos- 
sessor, since  kindness  begets  kindness,  or  at  all  events  tends 
to  disarm  hostility.  Further,  though  fll-feeling  may  at  times 
be  distinctly  pleasurable,  it  presupposes  discord,  and  is  thus 
on  the  whole  attended  with  unpleasantness.  Kindly  feeling,  on 
the  contrary,  implies  harmony,  and  is  in  consequence  primarily 
pleasurable.  This  is  so  true  that  good  nature  and  selfishness 
may  be  associated,  the  former  being  a  part  of  the  latter. 
Indeed,  the  forces  which  work  against  ill-feeling  and  in  favor 
of  its  opposite  are  so  strong  that  the  kindly  disposition  is  not 
merely  an  occasional  individual  temperament,  but,  in  a  modified 
form,  has  come  to  be  a  race  characteristic.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  our  fellow  beings  until  by  their 
actions  they  declare  themselves  to  be  hostile  or  noxious.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  an  individual  may  temporarily  or 
even  permanently  adopt  the  other  attitude,  and  it  is  evident 
that  one  who  is  wrapped  up  in  self  will  rarely  manifest  this 
spontaneous  good-feeling,  but  the  limitations  and  exceptions 
which  must  be  made  do  not  invalidate  the  general  rule.  Indeed, 
the  truth  of  the  latter  must  be  assumed  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  many  facts  that  would  otherwise  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible. No  human  being  is  an  atom  so  impenetrable  that 
he  is  incapable  of  compassion  for  those  who  are  in  distress. 
Even  the  most  selfish  mortal  may  be  pained  by  a  great  calamity 
which  affects  others,  and  roused  to  indignation  on  account  of 
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injustice  that  dncs  not  in  the  remotest  degree  concern  himself. 
But  the  good  or  ill  which  befalls  others  gives  rise  to  sympa- 
thetic pleasure,  pain,  or  emotion,  only  if  we  feel  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  them,  for  kindly  feeling  expands  the  self  and  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity  makes  us  identify  our  interests  with 
those  of  others.  Similarly,  pity  ts  ine;cplicable  unless  wc assume 
a  general  attitude  of  good-wilJ.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible 
to  understand  why  mere  need  or  distress  should  call  forth  a 
special  degree  of  kindly  feeling. 

The  actions  and  tendencies  which  are  conditioned  by  this 
emotion  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  which 
spring  from  the  pleasure  which  so  frequently  accompanies  it. 
The  desire  for  intercourse  with  the  object  which  is  involved  in 
liking  and  affection,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
object  is  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  emotion  as  such  prompts 
to  activity  on  behalf  of  the  individital  who  inspires  it.  Even 
if  it  is  too  weak  to  produce  any  positive  result,  it  yet  has  a  nega- 
tive influence  which  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  object. 

The  different  instances  of  this  emotion  may  now  be  briefly 
discussed.  Liking  is  a  moderate  degree  of  kindly  feeling 
associated  with  pleasure.  As  a  conscious  fact  It  is  distin- 
guished from  spontaneous  good-feeling  by  the  relative  strength 
of  its  hedonic  concomitant.  Gratitude  is  the  kindly  feeling 
towanis  one  who  has  of  his  own  accord  done  something  for  the 
individual's  advantage  which  could  not  be  demanded  as  a  right. 
The  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  disinterested  kindness  has 
been  offered  tmiles  with  the  emotional  element  to  give  charac- 
ter to  the  total  state,  and  at  times  there  is  in  addition  a  feel- 
ing which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  humility.  Pity  may  be 
analyzed  into  sympathetic  sorrow  or  sadness  and  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  individual  in  distress.'  The  relative  prominence 
of  the  two  factors  varies  with  circumstances.  Affection  is  the 
counterpart  of  hate.  The  brevity  of  our  discussion  prevents 
us  from  enumerating  in  detail  the  special  circumstances  under 
which  affection  may  originate,  hut  some  of  them  have  already 
been  indicated.    It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that         ""  • 

'  Cf-  U*«cartc»,  (Euitrts,  C<Huda'i  ed,.  iv,  p.  191. 
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differences  in  conditions  do  not  alter  the  emotional  element  as 
such,  though  they  affect  the  character  of  the  concomitants  with 
which  the  emotion  is  at  different  times  associated. 

4.  Disgust,  aversion,  abhorrence,  detestation,  horror,  are  all 
emotions  of  repugnance.  They  are  feelings  in  reference  to 
some  object  which  is  regarded  as  repubive,  and  give  rise 
to  actions  of  withdrawal  or  avoidance.  The  object  is  not 
an  event,  but  an  agent  considered  merely  as  repulsive,  and  not 
as  a  source  of  events  affecting  ourselves.  The  events  which 
are  due  to  the  object,  quA  repulsive,  tend  to  cause  anger 
or  fear,  and  when  we  think  of  the  agent  as  the  cause  of  such 
events,  ill-feeling  tends  to  appear.  The  latter  statement  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  remark  that  this  tendency  will  not 
be  realized  if  the  repugnance  is  stroi^,  for  ill-feeling  and 
repugnance  are  in  a  measure  antagonistic.  This  only  means, 
however,  that  when  the  repulsive  agent  as  such  is  cognized  as 
the  source  of  events  affecting  ourselves,  the  repugnance  may  be 
so  strong  that  it  inhibits  the  ill-feeling  which  would  otherwise 
ekist.  The  relation  between  ill-feeling  and  repugnance  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  exists  between  anger  and  fear. 
Both  anger  and  ill-feeling  rouse  activity  against  something, 
while  repugnance  and  fear  lead  to  actions  of  withdrawal.  The 
emotions  which  refer  to  an  event  seem  to  have  their  paral- 
lels among  the  emotions  directed  towards  an  agent.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  repugnance  is  distinct  from 
mere  dissatisfaction.  The  former  is  differentiated  from  the 
latter  by  its  character  as  a  conscious  state,  as  well  as  by  the 
nature  of  its  conditions  and  results.  The  contrast  between 
the  behavior  which  is  characteristic  of  each  is  specially  marked. 

Disgust  is  repugnance  for  the  physically  repulsive,  and  is 
therefore  accompanied  by  actual  or  reproduced  organic  sensa- 
tions. In  moral  disgust  these  sensations  are  suggested  by 
analogy.  Aversion,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  not  merely  the 
practical  attitude  of  repugnance,  but  a  feeling-attitude  of  a 
certain  intensity.     Detestation '  is  repugnance  accompanied  by 

1  Though  the  term  properly  implies  repugnance,  it  is  sometimes  ased  to  ilgnifj 
intense  ill -feeling. 
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intermittent  UI-Eeeling.  Abhorrence  is  merely  intense  repug- 
nance. Horror  arises  when  the  object  is  repulsive  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  It  involves  general  organic  and  mental 
disturbance,  and  thus  resembles  terror.  The  similarity  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the  emotional  element 
as  such  is  overshadowed  by  its  concomitants.  There  is  also  a 
resemblance  between  the  modes  of  behavior  characfcristic  of 
fear  and  repugnance.  Moreover,  since  horror  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  the  feeling  of  powerless ness,  it  may  at  times  involve  an 
element  of  fear. 

5.  Admiration  and  scorn  are  the  peculiar  emotional  reactions 
I  which  are  conditioned  by  the  recognition  of  worth  and  unworthi- 
ness  respectively.  They  thus  refer  to  some  object  which  is 
considered  as  in  some  sense  a  real  source  of  events  and  not  as 
a  mere  medium  of  transmission;  for  that  which  simply  transmits 
what  it  receives  from  without  may  have  positive  or  negative 
value,  but  cannot  be  described  as  worthy  or  unworthy.  Scorn 
and  admiration  are  true  aesthetic  emotions,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  absolutely  no  connection  with  practical  considerations.  All 
emotions  give  rise  to  activity  that  may  be  called  disinterested, 
but  these  are  disinterested  in  their  origin.  We  admire  or  scorn 
an  object,  not  on  account  of  its  actual  or  possible  effects,  but 
because  it  is  what  it  is.  That  the  practical  relations  of  the 
object  are  perfectly  irrelevant,  can  be  easily  proved.  We  may 
admire  a  friend  who  benefits  us,  or  an  opponent  who  brings  our 
hopes  to  grief;  and  we  may  scorn  a  rival  for  his  incapacity  even 
if  this  has  rendered  our  own  success  possible.  The  modes 
of  behavior  which  are  peculiar  to  these  emotions  exhibit  the 
same  dissociation  from  the  practical.  Scorn  prompts  to  disre- 
spectful treatment  of  the  object,  and  the  opposite  holds  true  of 
admiration. 

Scorn  is  frequently  accompanied  by  anger  and  almost  inva- 
riably by  pride.*  The  connection  between  Rcom  and  pride  is 
so  natural  that  it  tends  to  obscure  the  true  nature  of  the 
former.  Contempt  implies  that  the  unworthy  object  is  ineffect- 
ive from  lack  of  power,  and  accordingly  originates  -  *" 

'  Hume.  T^tatiie,  Sid1>y.BiggB cd„  p.  ^90. 
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conduct  which  is  specifically  distinct  from  that  of  scorn, 
though  generically  the  same.  It  is  naturally  cooler  and  calmer 
than  ordinary  scom,  and  is  less  ^t  to  be  associated  with  anger 
or  pride.  Disdain  is  simply  a  haughty  mode  of  behavior  with 
a  modified  scom  in  tlie  background.  Scom,  disdain,  and  con- 
tempt, as  commonly  understood,  are  complex  states,  and  as  such 
are  distinguishable  from  one  another.  When  they  are  analyzed, 
however,  they  are  found  to  contain  the  same  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  the  unworthy.  The  term  '  scom  '  seems  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  designation  for  this  emotional  element. 

Admiration  may  contain  humility,  though  the  relatbn  between 
the  two  is  not  so  intimate  as  that  which  exists  between  scom 
and  pride.  It  has  usually  an  appreciable  hedonic  coloring,  for 
it  is  rarely  violent,  and  the  aesthetic  pleasure' which  it  involves 
can  therefore  come  to  consciousness.  The  most  frequent  con- 
comitant of  this  emotion  is  wonder,  since  admiration  is  most 
readily  excited  by  an  object  which  exhibits  worth  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  thus  frequently  refers  to  something  which 
we  do  not  fully  imderstand.  Indeed,  the  term  sometimes 
signifies  wonder  and  pleasure,  or  wonder,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
faction. This  is  true  of  the  so-called  'admiration'  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  inanimate,  unless  there  is  an  implied  reference 
to  the  worth  of  some  agent.  The  real  emotion  of  worth,  bow- 
ever,  must  be  sharply  differentiated  from  wonder  and  satisfac- 
tion. Admiration  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  wonder, 
nor  is  the  latter  always  associated  with  the  former.  Wonder 
may  be  aroused  by  extraordinary  unworthiness  as  well  as  by 
striking  worth,  and  is  in  consequence  not  always  so  complimen- 
tary as  admiration.  In  the  case  of  satisfaction,  also,  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  less  clear.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  thing  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  us;  we  admire  an  object  solely  because 
it  is  what  it  is.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  'to  admire'  and  'to  be 
satisfied  with  '  are  entirely  different  mental  states. 

6.  Pride  is  usually  taken  to  mean  a  permanent  disposition, 
and  as  such  does  not  concern  us  here.  As  a  momentary  state 
it  may  contain  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction  dependent  on  the 
sense  of  personal  importance  or  worth.     Habitual  satisfaction 
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with  seU  is  called  '  conceit."  While  a  high  estimate;  of  self 
may  be  dynamic,  conceit  is  always  static,  since  satisfaction 
inhibits  all  activity  in  reference  lo  its  object.  Self-com- 
placency is  "a  positive  enjoyment  in  dwelling  upon  our  own 
merits  and  belongings."'  It  is  essentially  hedonic,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  Relf-satisfaction.  Vanity  is  delight  in, 
and  desire  iox,  the  approbation  of  others.  Humility  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority  or  relative  unimportance,  along  with 
acquiescence  in  this  state  of  affairs.  It  therefore  excludes 
self-dissatisfaction,  and  is  not  markedly  unpleasant.  Shame 
proper  is  primarily  hedonic  ;  it  is  the  peculiarly  disagreeable- 
consciousness  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows  or  of 
an  ideal  spectator.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  embarrassment 
and  confusion,  i.e.,  by  discoordi nation  and  general  disturbance. 
It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  self-feelings,  though 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  emotion,  do  not  constrtute  any 
specific  feeling-attitude.  This  seems  inevitable  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  self  must  take  its  pbcc  as  one  object  among  others 
before  wc  can  have  any  feeling  in  regard  to  it. 

7,  The  Intellectual  feelings  which  require  most  careful 
treatment  are  surprise,  astonishment,  and  wonder.  Surprise  Ls 
conditioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  unexpected,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  the  mere  feeling  of  novelty.  The  unlooked-for  oc- 
currence causes  an  abrupt  stoppage  in  the  intellectual  activity 
going  on  at  the  moment  ;  and,  since  it  is  not  merely  new  but 
contrary  to  expectation,  it  also  produces  a  more  or  less  violent 
disturbance  of  previous  adjustments.  The  sense  of  shock  is, 
therefore,  the  characteristic  element  in  surprise.  Another  con- 
stituent is  the  awareness  nf  the  fact  that  the  unexpected  has 
happened,  and  at  times  an  clement  of  bewilderment  may  also  be 
present.  Astonishment  is  excited,  not  by  the  unexpected  as  such, 
but  by  the  utterly  unaccountable.  Astonishment  may  follow  sur- 
prise, for  the  unexpected  may  turn  out  to  be,  for  the  time  at  least, 
absolutely  unaccountable.  The  former,  however,  docs  not 
necessarily  imply  any  previous  expectation;  hence  it  is  not 
always  preceded  by  the  shock  of  surprise,  and  may  develop 
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gradually.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  feel  that  some- 
thing is  totally  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  in  which  the 
recalcitrant  element  so  dominates  consciousness  that  we  do  not 
make  any  effort  to  render  it  intelligible.  Wonder  arises  on  the 
presentation  of  something  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  but 
which  does  not  seem  in  itself  unaccountable  or  unintelligible. 
The  object  is  partly  or  vaguely  understood,  or,  at  all  events, 
is  felt  to  have  intelligible  relations  to  what  we  already  know. 
'^  Hence  the  characteristic  feature  of  wonder  is  a  vague  groping, 

more  imaginative  than  ratiocinative ;  and  behind  this  dim 
questioning  stands  as  a  background  the  consciousness  of  the 
present  obscurity  of  the  object.  Wonder  is  closely  allied  to 
curiosity  and  yet  distinguishable  from  it.  T^e  sense  of  present 
ignorance  is  implicit  in  curiosity  rather  than  explicit,  while  in 
wonder  it  influences  the  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  indolent 
imaginative  conjectures  take  the  place  of  active  and  definite 
inquiries.  In  short,  curiosity  is  the  desire  to  know  definitely, 
while  wonder  is  an  abiding  sense  of  present  ignorance  united 
with  vague  imaginative  questioning.  Wonder  thus  remains 
in  the  region  of  the  dim  and  mysterious,  and,  while  it  may 
give  place  to  active  curiosity,  the  transition  is  often  prevented 
by  indolence  or  by  the  charm  which  vagueness  and  shadow 
sometimes  possess.  The  relation  between  wonder  and  admi- 
ration has  already  been  indicated.  It  is  manifest  that  surprise, 
astonishment,  wonder,  and  curiosity  are  not  feelings  in  reference 
to  an  object.  Curiosity  is  merely  intellectual  desire,  and  wonder 
is  primarily  intellectual.  The  chief  elements  in  surprise  and 
astonishment  are  disturbance  and  inhibition,  and  the  other 
factors  are  intellectual.  These  states  may  be  succeeded  or 
accompanied  by  emotion,  but  in  themselves  are  not  emotional. 
The  other  so-called  '  intellectual  emotions,'  such  as  the  pain  of 
contradiction  and  the  pleasure  of  discovering  identity  in  differ- 
ence, are  purely  hedonic,  and  need  not  be  discussed. 

The  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  feelings  may  be  briefly 
dismissed.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that  there  is  no  special 
aesthetic  emotion.  A  beautiful  object  excites  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  directly,  and  by  its  associations  gives  rise  to  other 
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hcdonic  and  emotional  states.  The  direct  factor  in  the  feeling 
of  beauty  e\'identiy  does  not  involve  any  peculiar  feeling-attitude 
towards  the  beautiful  object;  and,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  the 
same  holds  true  of  the  indirect  clement.  The  feeling  of  the  sub- 
lime may  be  analyzed  into  pleasure-paJn  and  awe.  The  latter 
is  simply  the  impression  produced  by  an  agent  of  overwhelm- 
ing power.  It  is  not  a  feeling  in  reference  to  an  object,  but 
a  way  in  which  wc  arc  affected.  The  feeling  of  the  ludicrous 
is  purely  hedonic.  In  the  case  of  the  moral  feelings  the  absence 
of  any  special  moral  emotion  is  still  more  marked.  The  moral 
emotion.s  arc  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  emotions  arising 
under  specified  circumstances.  The  religious  sentiment  is  ob- 
viously a  complex,  the  constituent  elements  of  which  diETcr  with 
the  individual  and  with  circumstances.  It  may  include  joy, 
fear,  affection,  admiration  in  its  highest  form,  humility,  and 
awe.  At  the  present  stage  of  development  the  most  dis- 
tinctively religious  feeling  is  probably  reverence,  and  this  may 
be  analyzed  into  affection  and  humility. 

The  primary  emotions,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  following  ; 
satisfaction,  dissatisfaction;  anger;  fear;  ill-feeling,  kindly  feel- 
ing; repugnance;  scorn,  admintion.  Each  of  these  emotions 
is  <iualitatively  distinct  from  the  others,  arises  under  special  con- 
ditions, and  has  a  characteristic  function.  1>avid  Ikons 


DISCUSSION. 

THOUGHT   AND    IMAGERY. 

In  his  admirable  treatise  on  Analytic  Psychology,  the  distinguished 
editor  of  Mind  has  advocated  a  theory,  touching  the  relation  of 
thought  and  imagery,  to  which  I  have  already  taken  exception  in  a 
previous  issue  of  this  Review.*  I  know  well  how  easy  it  is  to  misin- 
terpret an  author  concerning  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  I  shall  on 
that  account  be  the  more  ready  to  adopt,  so  far  as  possible,  Mr. 
Stout's  own  courteous  avoidance  of  mere  polemic,  while  traversing 
briefly  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  doctrine  at  stake,  i.e.,  the  doctrine 
that  we  have  imagetess  thoughts. 

The  following  sentences  contain  Mr.  Stout's  most  striking  state- 
ment of  his  position.  "...  An  imageless  thought  is  no  absurdity, 
however  opposed  such  a  conception  may  be  to  the  hardened  preju- 
dice of  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  conscious- 
ness as  a  kind  of  picture  gallery,  or  as  a  magic  lantern  in  which  the 
slides  displace  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  There  is  no  absurdity 
in  supposing  a  mode  of  presentational  consciousness  which  is  not 
composed  of  visual,  auditory,  tactual,  and  other  experiences  derived 
from  and  in  some  degree  resembling  in  quality  the  sensations  of  the 
special  senses ;  and  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  such  modes  of 
consciousness  to  possess  a  representative  value  or  significance  for 
thought,  analogous  in  some  degree  to  that  which  attaches  to  images, 
just  as  revived  images  may  have  a  representative  value  in  some 
degree  comparable  to  that  of  sense- percept  ions,  in  spite  of  very  great 
differences  in  respect  of  distinctness,  vividness,  and  quality."* 
These  words  occur  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical process  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  a  word,  it  being 
asserted  that  such  apprehension  is  clearly  cognitive  in  nature  and  is 
with  equal  certainty  unaccompanied  in  many  instances  by  imagery. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  issue  involved  does  not  in  any  way  hinge 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  cognitive  aspect  of  conscious- 
ness ever  becomes  zero,  so  that  affective  or  conative  aspects  alone 
remain  in  evidence.  The  very  essence  of  Mr.  Stout's  contention 
rests  upon  the  cognitive  and  rational  characteristics  of  his  image- 
less  thought,  and  we  are  accordingly  left  with  the  task  of  weighing  the 
evidence  for  a  presentational  form  of  consciousness  entirely  divorced 
from  imagery, 
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Now,  U  we  examine  the  processes  characterizing  the  perception  of 
a  spoken  or  written  word,  we  And  p&^chologists  practically  agreed 
that  the  sense- impression  in  such  a  case  is  accompanied  by  "...  an 
cscoiX  of  revived  sensations,  the  whole  aggregate  of  actual  an<l 
revived  sensations  being  solidified  or  'int^rated'  into  [he  form  of  a 
perctpL  .  .  ." '  At  this  rate,  then,  any  complete  act  of  petcepliou 
depends  on  the  rcvivability  of  old  imagery.  I  cannol  convince  my- 
sell  just  how  far  Mr.  Stoul  accedes  to  this  doctrine,  but,  whatever  his 
view,  it  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which  most  enlists  bis  interest 
at  this  point.  Even  granting  that  in  the  sense  ju»t  indicated  imagery 
is  really  involved  in  the  specific  act  of  perception  or  apprchensioa.  it 
still  remains  true  that  the  pbin  man  never  thinks  for  an  instant  of 
referring  his  immediate  perception  of  a  word  to  any  such  revived 
imagery.  The  word  seen  or  heard  is  for  him  a  purely  objective  thing, 
and  has,  as  immediately  felt,  no  reference  whatever  to  the  past.  Any 
imagery  that  may  be  present,  is  clearly  of  the  implicit  type.  When, 
however,  it  cornea  to  llic  question  of  an  explicit  and  definite  under- 
standing of  a  word,  then  one  Bnds  that,  whereas,  if  piesscd  to  define 
what  a  word  means,  ^-nrious  images,  auditory,  visual,  motor,  and  what 
not,  m^y  be  discerned  crowding  in  on  the  mind,  it  is  none  the  loss 
patent  that,  when  the  same  word  is  heard  or  seen  in  connection  with 
other  words  in  a  senrence,  in  a  majority  of  instances  no  such  definite 
imagery  appears  to  attach  to  it,  or,  if  it  docs,  it  is  often  totally  irrele- 
vant Despite  this  asserted  lack  of  imager)-,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
irrelevant  sporadic  imagery,  the  word  is  nevertheless  understood, 
whereupon  it  is  concluded  that  for  certain  cognitive  processes,  at  least, 
imager)'  is  a  needless  luxury.  This  conclusion  appears  to  mc  to 
overlook  certain  essential  facts  .ind  to  misinterpret  others.  A  brief 
statement  of  ihc  proces.scs  which  introspection  reveals  in  my  own 
case  —  and  I  have  reason  to  think  my  experience  is  common  to  a 
lai^e  number  of  persons  —  will  at  least  reveal  the  inadequacy  and 
incompleteness  of  such  an  account. 

When  listening  to  a  speaker,  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  reading 
myself,  observation  discloses  as  the  content  of  my  consciousnest;  a 
■series  of  cognitive  states  closely  resembling  those  which  Professor 
James  has  so  tellingly  denominated  'substantive'  and  'transitive.' 
In  just  the  same  way  in  which  it  has  so  clearly  been  .shown  that  the 
>  perception  of  a  single  word  docs  not  necessitate  the  separate  percep-  j 
tion  of  each  of  the  constituent  letters,  does  the  apprehension  of  al 
clause  or  sentence  come  more  or  less  as  a  whole  with  a  background! 
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of  imagery,  which  belongs  not  to  the  understanding  of  any  single 
word  in  isolation  from  the  others,  but,  rather,  to  the  understanding  of 
the  sentence  as  a  whole.  The  imagery  involved  when  the  word  is 
experienced  apart  from  other  words,  is  often  quite  different  from  that 
characterizing  it  as  a  member  of  a  sentence,  if,  indeed,  it  chances  in 
the  latter  case  to  have  any  imagery  attaching  predominantly  to  it, 
in  distinction  from  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Only  logically,  if 
at  all,  can  the  word  be  referred  to  as  the  same  word  under  such 
diverse  conditions  as  these.  Psychologically,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  word.  When  the  process  is  that  of 
apprehending  a  sentence,  I  find  in  my  own  case  the  imagery  involved 
is  frequently  constituted  by  a  matrix  of  vague,  shifting,  auditory 
word  images,  in  which  some  significant  word  is  likely  to  be  most 
prominent,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  tingling  sense  of  irradiat- 
ing meaning,  which,  if  the  sentence  comes  to  a  full  stop,  is  likely  to 
work  itself  out  in  associated  images  of  a  fairly  definite  type.  Into 
this  vague  matrix  of  auditory,  or  sometimes  visual,  imagery,  an  image 
apparently  suggested  by  some  individual  word  in  the  sentence,  as 
distinct  from  the  suggestion  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  will  occa- 
sionally inject  itself,  and  such  imagery  is  perhaps  more  often  than 
not  irrelevant,  as  Mr.  Stout  says.  But  it  is  precisely  these  images 
attaching  to  individual  words  which  we  ought  not  to  look  for,  when 
seeking  the  imagery  functionally  involved  in  apprehending  phrases 
or  sentences.  I  find,  accordingly,  that  waxing  and  waning  imagery 
of  the  kind  described,  interpretative  or  symbolic  of  the  sentences, 
constitutes  the  relatively  substantive  or  static  states  of  mind,  while 
the  transitive  states  appear  to  consist  in  a  complex  of  sensations  of 
delicately  adjusted  strains  and  tensions  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
neck,  and  face.  The  dim  perceptions  of  these  peripheral  conditions 
apparently  furnish  almost  the  whole  cognitive  content  of  conscious- 
ttess  during  the  subsidence  of  one  group  of  imagery  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  next.  I  need  hardly  add  that  these  periods  of  relative 
prominence  of  peripheral  conditions  are  marked  by  a  distinctively 
anticipatory  attitude,  which  enables  them  to  blend  with  the  subse- 
quent imagery  without  any  sense  of  irrelevancy.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this 
fixating  of  attention  preliminary  to  the  appearance  of  the  significant 
imagery,  which  constitutes  the  intrinsic  function  of  these  transitive 
states.  At  this  point  least  of  all,  however,  could  the  conscious  con- 
ditions be  spoken  of  as  presentational  states  underived  from  the 
sensations  of  the  special  senses. 

In  the  case  of  apprehending  language,  whether  through  the  eye  ur 
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(he  car,  one  obvious  reason  that  wc  do  not  detect  the  images  readily, 
is  because  those  most  frequently  employed  in  such  connections  are 
the  word  images  themselves.  If  the  sentence  supplies  one  or  two 
words  capable  of  serving  in  appri:hcnsiun  as  symbolic  of  llie  sen- 
tence, then,  because  the  words  are  actually  picsent  in  a  perceptual 
act,  or,  at  all  events,  were  present  an  instant  before,  the  difliculty  of 
recognizing  the  presence  of  the  word  as  a  real,  independent  image, 
and  not  a  mere  percept,  is  immensely  enbanced.  A»  a  test  of  this, 
we  may  notice  that  the  instant  we  stop  reading  and  begin  to  reflect 
upon  what  we  have  read,  we  are  beset  by  a  cloud  of  images  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  This  ditliculLy  is  greatly  increased  by  the  very  function 
of  the  u-ard,  which  brings  it  about  that  as  an  independent  thing  it 
possesses  a  most  numerous  body  of  associates,  each  of  which  in  its 
tendency  to  redintegration  is  likely  to  inhibit  others,  so  that  a  rela- 
tively static  condition  may  be  induced  in  wbicb  we  are  left  for  an 
instant  with  tlie  bare  word  itself.  In  those  cases  where  we  hang 
upon  the  dying  sound  of  the  word  or  its  fading  visual  character* 
istics,  without  clear-cut  imagery  dissevered  from  the  perceptual 
process  itscKs  there  is  often  present,  as  a  highly  important  accom- 
paniment, a  dclinilc  (quasi -afTective)  attitude  of  familiarity  with  tlie 
word,  and  a  feeling  of  placid  conviction  that  at  any  moment  the 
explicit  associates  which  give  it  meaning  could,  if  necessary,  be  sum- 
moned before  us.  Meannliile  we  have  certainly  not  been  confronted 
by  a  presentational  form  of  consciou&ness  underived  from  the  senses. 
In  my  own  c:tse,  at  least,  such  conditions  approximate  the  transitive 
slates  already  described.  Nor  am  1,  in  my  statement  of  what  I  find 
introspcctively  to  be  true  of  myself,  denying  the  force  which  belongs 
in  some  instances  to  Hobbes'  contention  (cited  with  disapproval  by 
Mr.  Stout)  that  much  of  our  use  of  language  is  essentially  automatic, 
and  as  sucli  involves  only  the  dimmest  and  most  evanescent  imagery. 
At  all  events,  I  can  discover  nu  re.ison  why  this  group  of  activities 
employed  in  connection  with  language,  should  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  tendency  toward  automatic  habits.  This  is  not  to  say 
tliat  a  rigid  automatism  could  ever  supervene,  so  long  as  the  func- 
tion of  language  remains  what  it  is  at  present.  Only  let  it  not  be 
overlooked  that,  just  in  the  degree  in  which  unconscious  automatic 
processes  interpolate  themselves  in  the  stream  of  our  consciousness, 
do  we  lose  all  right  tu  speak  of  thought  at  all  in  the  proper  sense, 
and  a  forltori  of  presentational  forms  of  thought. 

Turiiing  to  the  more  complex  stages  of  cognitive  process,  we  again 
meet  with  various  forms  of  imagery.     Inasmuch  as  jud  * 
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reasoning  are  by  common  consent  concerned  with  the  manipulation 
and  development  of  concepts,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  an 
examination  of  conception  as  representative  of  the  higher  cognitive 
activities.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Stout  distrusts  the  in  dispensability  of  the 
image,  for  he  says:  "On  the  other  hand,  the  conceptual  synthesis 
itself  is  relatively  independent  of  the  image,  which  may  either  be 
extremely  vague  or  wholly  absent."'  Speaking  once  more  for 
myself,  I  find  my  concepts,  as  concrete  psychological  events  occur- 
ring at  certain  definite  times,  constituted  by  images  clear  or  vague  as 
the  case  may  be.  Occasionally  they  are  blended  with  processes 
involving  perception  of  peripheral  conditions,  as  described  in  connec- 
tion with  transitive  states.  They  often  shift,  and  are  by  no  means 
the  same  at  different  times.  Indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  that  they 
should  be,  representing  as  they  do  simply  a  medium  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  function,  %.e.,  the  function  of  meaning  a  definite 
thing.  Thus  the  image  which  serves  me  in  using  the  concept  '  jus- 
tice '  is  sometimes  a  visual  image  of  a  statue  of  justice  and  sometimes 
simply  the  auditory  word  image. 

It  happens  that  I  have  for  some  little  time  been  gathering  statistics 
on  the  imagery  of  concepts.  Provisional  as  my  present  material  is,  I 
find  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  persons  examined  able 
to  discover  images  underlying  their  concepts.  The  few  remaining 
cases  I  have  thought  fairly  attributable  to  one  of  two  causes,  either 
poorly  trained  introspective  powers,  or  failure  to  recognize  the  psy- 
chological content  as  a  concept  because  imbedded  in  a  quasi-percep- 
tual state.  An  illustration  will  make  this  last  point  clearer.  I  know 
a  person  whose  imagery  is  largely  motor,  for  whom  the  concept  'equa- 
tion,' as  a  concrete  entity  existing  at  a  given  moment  of  time  and 
apart  from  its  function  as  meaning  a  certain  experience,  is  largely 
made  up  of  sensations  of  muscular  strains  by  means  of  which  a  form 
of  stable  equilibrium  is  temporarily  established,  not  wholly  unfit  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  balance  of  the  equation.  If  such  an  account 
seems  fantastic  and  unreal,  one  has  only  to  recall  the  complicated 
number-forms  by  means  of  which  many  persons  accomplish  their  nu- 
merical computations,  to  realize  how  utterly  disparate  function  and 
content  may  be.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  our  illustration,  where 
introspection  may  long  look  in  vain  for  pure  imagery  divorced  from 
immediately  present  sensuous  elements,  there  is  still  nothing  that  can 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  or  terminology  be  spoken  of  as  a  presen- 
tational form  of  consciousness  underived  from  the  senses. 

'  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  ij,  p.  210. 
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In  working  out  a  troublesome  problem,  it  b  often  the  periods  rep- 
resenting the  transition  states  with  their  content  of  sensatioas  oE 
adjustment  that  arc  most  inlcnse,  But  this  simply  means  that  the 
interstices  of  thought,  as  rcprescniattvc,  arc  filled  in  by  proccs!>es 
involving  mere  awareness  ul  bodily  conditions.  The  actual  advance 
is  always  marked  by  a  resolution  of  these  stiaina  and  inhibitions 
characterizing  the  bodily  attitude  in  an  image  or  group  of  images 
temporarily  satisfactory. 

To  bring  our  considerations  together,  it  appears,  then,  that  even 
in  the  case  upon  which  Mr.  Stout  seems  most  willing  to  rest  his  doc- 
trine and  the  one  which  led  to  Burke's  famous  passage  upon  the 
matter,  we  shall  (i)  find  imagery,  if  we  look  in  the  right  place.  This 
imagery  will  he  of  an  independent  type,  and  not  merely  such  as 
enters  into  the  solidified  percept,  but  such  as  must  be  sought  in  con- 
nection with  the  apprehension  of  the  perceptual  units,  be  they  Mxirds, 
phraser,  or  sentenceii.  If  we  look  to  the  isolated,  individual  wordtt 
in  the  sentence,  we  shall  probably  meet  with  irrelevant  imagery  or 
else  find  nothing  at  .ill.  The  introspective  process  will  be  baAled. 
(3)  The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  imager)'  involved  in  the  case  under 
con.sidcratian  is  ilsclf  word  imagery,  which  is  swamp<!d  in  the  mere 
perceptual  process  of  seeing  or  hearinj;,  accounts  for  the  difficult)*  of 
detecting  it  introspoctivcly.  This  difficulty  is  augmented  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  inuUitudinous  associates  of  any  one  word  to  inhibit 
each  other,  and  so  leave  only  the  dim  image  of  the  word  itself,  plus 
the  feeling  of  familiarit)-  with  it,  (5)  Our  positive  ground  for 
assuming  the  presence  of  the  image  is  tnofold  :  first,  the  very 
origin  of  cognitive  consciousness  through  the  action  of  the  senses  i 
second,  the  fact  that  accurate  introspection  always  reveals  the  image 
explicit  or  implicit.  (4)  In  so  far  as.  an  image  is  simply  a  symbol  of 
certain  experiences,  great  dimness  in  it  U  still  compatible  with  its 
correct  use  within  limits.  One  of  the  simplest  of  such  cases  is 
realized  in  mere  apprehension  or  recognition,  which,  a.s  cx{>ericnce 
develops,  may  readily  tend  under  certain  limiting  conditions  toward 
automatism.  (5)  We  can  attribute  no  inUUigihU  origin  to  a  form  of 
presentation  underived  from  the  senses,  nor  does  it  appear  how  an 
individu.ii  who  might  hy  chance  be  titted  out  with  only  such  presen- 
tational material  as  is  alTorded  hy  the  senses,  could  ever  get  a  glim* 
mcring  of  what  the  former  is  like.  A  Kantian  noumcnon  turning  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  wclt-bcbavcd  lot  of  phenomena  could  not  be  a 
greater  anomaly,  nor  more  out  of  place.  j^„^,  Rowland  Aschm. 
Univbrbitt  of  Chicaco. 
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Philosophy  of  Knowledge ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Limits, 
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Possibly  because  the  issues  at  stake  are  more  momentous,  few 
philosophical  critics  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  as  generous 
as  the  great  composer  who,  when  reviewing  the  work  of  a  colleague 
much  his  junior,  began  with  the  words :  "  Hats  off,  gentlemen,  a 
genius !  "  Yet  there  are  occasions,  even  in  philosophy,  when  simi- 
lar generosity  may  be  by  no  means  out  of  ptace ;  when,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  present  work,  one  can  fittingly  open  with  the 
phrase :  "  Hats  off,  gentlemen,  a  pioneer  1 "  As  in  his  Elements  of 
Physiologital  Psychology,  his  Introduttion  to  Philosophy,  and  his  Out- 
lines  of  Physiological  Psychology,  so  in  his  latest  work  Professor  Ladd 
keeps  to  his  r&le  of  opening  out  new  fields  in  a  manner  which  may 
well  put  younger  —  and,  as  I  fear  they  sometimes  deem  themselves, 
more  modern  —  men  to  shame.  In  these  circumstances  one  can 
sympathize  with  the  author's  prefatory  statement,  and  be  prepared  to 
permit  deductions,  if  not^n  the  interests  of  a  man,  then  in  those  of 
the  subject  and  its  progress.  "  I  should  probably  have  found  my 
self-imposed  task  somewhat  less  troublesome  if  I  had  more  prede- 
cessors among  modern  writers  on  philosophy  in  English.  But,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  are  none  from  whom  any  help  is  to  be  derived. 
In  Germany  a  considerable  number  of  books,  with  the  title  Erkennt- 
nisslfhre,  or  some  similar  title,  have  recently  appeared;  and  German 
works  on  logic  and  systematic  philosophy  have  generally  the  merit 
of  dealing  in  a  more  thorough  way  with  the  epistemological  problem, 
whenever  they  touch  its  sensitive  points,  than  is  customary  in  Eng- 
land or  this  country.  Now  and  then  a  French  writer,  too,  has 
afforded  a  hint  or  suggestion  of  which  I  have  availed  myself.  So 
far  as  these  helps  have  been  consciously  received,  they  have  been 
acknowledged  in  the  few  references  of  the  text.  But  I  think  it  is 
fiur  to  ask  that  this  book  should  be  regarded  as,  much  more  exclu- 
sively than  often  occurs,  the  outcome  of  its  author's  own  reflections 
over  the  difficult  questions  it  essays  to  answer.  It  asks  and  should 
receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  pioneer  work"  (vii,  viii).     No  doubt 
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*  carping  crilic  might  easily  reply  ihat  since  Locke,  nay,  since  PUto, 
epislcmological  problems  have  been  under  discussion ;  yet  systematic, 
ind  so  far  isolated,  tieatmcnt  dates  from  Kant,  and  is  si  ill  sadly  to 
seek  in  Ejiglisli. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  many  of  the  defects  incident  to  the 
discussion  may  be  discounted.  And  there  are  two  other  reasons 
which,  as  any  careful  reader  of  the  book  must  admit,  back  Professor 
Ladd's  contention.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  everywhere  hampered 
by  the  enormous  additions  to  our  knowledge  made  by  the  positive 
sciences  during  the  last  hfty  years,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
undigested  condition  in  which  the  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
presuppositions,  still  remain.  Secondly,  changes  in  the  philosophi- 
cal field  itself  witnessed  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  career  often  — 
and  sometimes  when  he  is  unconscious  of  it  —  restrict  his  freedom. 
The  movement  "  back  to  Kanl  "  that  succeeded  the  Hegelian  domi- 
nation has  not  yet  lost  its  momentum.  True,  the  force  is  not  now 
what  it  once  was,  and  Professor  Ladd  seems  to  be  dominated  at  one 
time  by  the  reaction,  at  another  by  the  tendency  at  present  in  prog- 
ress to  move  in  other  directions.  In  connection  with  this  he  appears 
to  be  swayed  by  Lolze,  and  especially  by  some  of  his  weaker  posi- 
tions, to  an  extent  which  many  would  now  deplore.  To  this  last 
influence  mainly  I  trace  some  pronouncements  which  I  find  myself 
wholly  unable  to  interpret,  statements  to  wbici),  from  an  epistcmo- 
logical  point  of  view,  no  meaning  can  be  attached,  as  I  think.  For 
example,  if  cpistemology  be  in  any  sense  eflfective,  how  can  "  Tran- 
fcendeNi  entities  and  principles  "  be  "  made  use  of  in  the  interests 
of  explaining  experience  in  general "?  (356)  To  the  three  causes 
just  mentioned,  taken  in  combination,  most  of  the  vacillations  in  the 
work  may  be  charged,  and  they  arc  to  be  allowed  for  accordingly. 

One  may  fairly  write  oS  the  occasional  solecisms  in  language  and 
the  occAsioaal  respect  paid  \r>  exploded  doctrines  —  such  as  savor 
of  Substance  and  Accident,  to  take  a  case  in  point  —  by  setting  over 
against  them  the  wide  knowledge  out  of  which  they  evidently  grow. 
In  the  same  way,  a  certain  discursiveness  and  lack  of  system  in  treat- 
ment arc  chargeable  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  huge  masses 
oE  material  that  demand  notice.  The  dryness  and  absence  of  crisp 
original  statement  which  characterize  long  stretches  of  the  work,  are 
the  result  of  an  anxiety  to  stale  the  various  problems  fairly  and 
objectively.  Professor  Ladd's  one  bugbear,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
psycho- physical  parallelism.  .Similarly,  the  loo  frequent  obtrusion  of 
unreal  abstractions  is  Inseparable  from  the  present  amorphous 
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dition  of  opinion  ;  while  the  unconscious  shiny-sballying  between 
two,  or  perhaps  more,  fundamental  positions,  which  I  for  one  must 
hold  to  be  mutually  incompatible,  issues  from  the  fear  <rf  taldng  up  a 
definite  standpoint  and  sticking  to  it,  which,  amid  momentary  uncer- 
tainty, afflicts  far  too  many  philosophical  writers,  let  alooe  pioneers. 
In  a  word,  the  book  presents  the  many  defects  of  its  many  qualities. 

Passing  from  these  less  grateful  aspects,  it  may  be  said  that,  while 
the  titles  of  the  twenty-one  chapters  do  not  at  first  sig^t  seem  to 
promise  any  very  distinct  plan,  a  scheme  gradually  becomes  appar- 
ent in  the  course  of  perasal.  Fhst  come  three  introductory  chapters, 
one  on  the  Problem  and  two  otfaers  on  the  History  <^  (pinion  ;  in 
the  latter  more  particularly  points  often  omitted  are  excellently 
raised.  The  next  three  chapters  represent  a  second  part,  and  con- 
sist mainly  of  psychological  considerations  stated  with  the  author's 
well-proved  fulness  of  information  and  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Psycholc^  in  recent  years.  The  last  of  these,  on 
Knowledge  as  Feeling  and  Willing,  is  especially  good.  The  third 
and  central  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  Chapters  vii-xiii, 
and  in  this  most  of  the  defects  and  excellencies  already  referred  to 
receive  fullest  illustration.  Then  follow  two  critical  chapters  on 
Alleged  "Antinomies"  and  Truth  and  Error.  The  fifth  section  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  writing  Professor  Ladd  has  ever  done,  and  sets 
forth  what  may  be  termed  some  further  epistemological  considerations. 
Here  are  two  admirable  chapters  on  the  Teleology  of  Knowledge  and 
on  Ethical  and  Aesthetical  "  Momenta  "  of  Knowledge.  The  chapter 
on  Knowledge  and  Reality  appears  to  be  of  much  less  value.  But 
here,  once  more,  a  final  judgment  would  be  unfair  till  Professor  Ladd 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  propounding  his  Metaphysics  at  greater 
length.  The  three  concluding  chapters  are  semi-critical.  Idealism 
and  Realism  (xix),  Dualism  and  Monism  (xx)  abound  in  views  which 
the  author  has  already  discussed  in  previous  works.  The  concluding 
chapter,  on  Knowledge  and  the  Absolute,  while  fertile  in  suggestion, 
is  marred  by  the  same  defects  as  that  on  Knowledge  and  Reality. 
One  does  not  know  where  to  find  the  author :  he  seems  to  wish  to  eat 
his  cake  and  have  it. 

Among  the  various  strong  passages,  the  following  may  be  selected 
for  special  mention  :  the  analysis  of  the  results  to  be  deduced  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view  (107  et  seg.)\  the  insistence  upon  the 
unity  of  Knowledge  {149  et se^.);  the  most  suggestive  discussion  of 
the  part  played  by  Feeling  in  Knowledge  (165  ^/  seg.)\  the  critique 
of  the  limitations  incident  to  the  psychological  view  (197  etseg.)\  the 
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Analysis  of  the  "mixed"  character  of  Knowledge  (241  et  st^.);  the 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ■'expcriencc"{33z  et  f^.);  to- 
gether with  some  Teaily  ciccllent  subsidiary  commenls  (325,  334.342. 
362).  The  statement  of  the  pandoxes  uf  Epistcmology  (353,  3S9< 
385)  is  aIso  interesting,  Mihough  in;irreii  by  a.  tendency  to  introduce 
metaphysical  considerations,  —  a  tendency  unavoidable,  of  course, 
from  certain  points  of  view.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book  is  thai 
on  scientific  hypotheses.  This  subject  seems  to  lie  near  Professor 
Ladd's  heart,  and  bis  devotion  to  it  shows  how  he  has  preserved  his 
sense  for  immediately  pressing  problems,  even  whun  their  thorough 
examination  might  completely  overturn  som«  of  hii  favorite  opinions. 
He  refers  to  the  matter  several  limes,  but  nowhere  more  pointedly 
than  In  the  following.  "There  are  few  more  alluring  and  promising 
fields  for  a  critical  use  of  the  reflective  powers  in  which  philosophy 
arises  than  those  afforded  just  now  by  the  physical  and  natur.il  sci- 
ences. I  have  several  times  already  expressed  my  conviction  that 
these  sciences  ajc  more  than  ever  full  to  the  brim,  and  ready  to 
burst,  with  ontological  conceptions  and  assumptions  of  most  porten- 
tous dimensions  and  uncertain  validity.  Stirely  scepticism  and 
agnosticism,  now  nearly  sated  with  feeding  upon  the  ancient  body  of 
alleged  truths  tn  ethics  and  religion,  will  soon  turn  their  devouring 
maw  upon  the  structure  generated  and  nourished  by  the  modern 
scientific  spirit  as  dominant  in  chemico-phy steal  and  biological 
researches.  And  if  the  strength  of  their  appetite  and  the  vigor  of 
their  digestion  remain  unimpaired,  must  we  not  fear  that  even  the 
bones  of  this  structure  will  disappear  from  our  view  i  Consider,  for 
example,  what  would  be  left  of  the  hypothesis  of  biological  evolution 
if  a  thorough,  critical,  and  sceptical  treatment  were  given  to  its  meta* 
physical  basb.  its  postulated  ontological  conceptions  and  assump- 
tions. Surely  the  way  in  which  many  students  of  these  sciences 
vacillate  between  the  most  eompn.>hen&ivc  professions  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  world  is.  and  how  it  came  to  be,  and  the  most  abject 
confessions  of  ignorance,  is  Utile  better  than  scandalous"  (37a,  note 
2).  To  all  of  which  one  may  9.iy  "Yea.  amen";  heie  Professor 
Ladd  fills  his  office  as  pioneer.  With  this  what  he  s.iys  on  pages  415 
and  485  ff  sff.  may  be  coupled.  Tlic  summary  of  Kant's  antinomies 
is  well  done,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  caustic  references  to 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  (413  c/  ft-/.,  419).  Barring  some  references  to 
"  extra-menul "  entities,  which  I  frankly  do  not  understand,  the 
entire  treatment  of  Teleolr^  has  much  to  recommend  ii.  and  it  is 
as  timely  as  courageous  1 473  et  stg.).    The  suggestions  as  to  the  way 
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out  of  the  Epistemological  problem  should  have  careful  attentiou  ; 
they  are  clearly  stated  and  with  most  commendable  appreciation  of 
the  variety  of  interests  involved  (4S9  et  s^.).  The  influence  of  ideals 
in  Knowledge  is  admirably  brought  out,  and  concessions  to  mere 
value-judgments  are  not  too  lightly  made  (505  et  se^.).  The  defiaitioa 
of  Reality  hazarded  on  page  547  has  much  circumspection,  and  is  the 
more  to  be  weighed  that  it  completely  eviscerates  not  a  few  state- 
ments that  peep  out  in  other  parts  of  the  text.  The  treatment  of  the 
term  Relation  raises  points  of  great  importance,  and  deserves  to  be 
pondered  (576  et  lef.).  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  critique  of 
the  Absolute  (594  et  seg.).  In  this  connection  the  following  is  par- 
ticularly significant :  "  The  moment  the  predicate  of  absoluteness 
ceases  to  be  relative,  that  is,  to  apply  to  certain  relations  only,  that 
moment  the  objectivity  for  possible  cognitions  also  ceases  "  (597). 

One  point  at  least  must  be  enforced  by  way  of  criticism.  Profes- 
sor Ladd  does  not  realize  vividly  enough  that  the  business  of 
Epistemology  is  to  lay  down  the  conditions  without  which  human 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.  What  need  is  there  for  this  disci- 
pline if  "  Experience,  by  way  of  cognition,  implicates  the  transcend- 
ent"? (i24;(/i  142,150,332.)  Unguarded  statements  of  a  dualistic 
kind  are  too  frequent  (172,  ig6,  211,  214,  224,  227,  252,  256,  273, 
277,  280,  317,  330,  360,  372),  What  meaning  can  human  knowledge 
attach  to  such  statements  as  those  ?  "  The  motif  and  the  goal  of 
judgment  is,  therefore,  to  connect  together  in  terms  of  judgment 
what  has  been  cognized  as  being  objectively  connected  together." 
"  It  is  in  the  trans-subjective  and  ontological  aspect  of  the  "  problem 
of  knowledge,  "  in  the  origin  and  nature  of  '  that  which  is  given,'  that 
the  realm  of  mystery  chiefly  seems  to  lie  "  (277,  516).  And  are  not 
such  pronouncements  destined  to  be  overturned  by  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  others  like  the  following  ?  "  The  reality  of  a  system 
of  things  which  have  some  sort  of  separate  being,  and  yet  are  con- 
nected together  in  some  kind  of  unitary  way,  and  to  which  I  find 
myself  related  in  varying  terms  of  reciprocal  activity  and  passivity,  is 
an  ontological  implicate  of  all  human  cognition.  .  .  .  And  this  is 
the  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  the  analysis  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  accomplished  up  to  this  point  in  the  discussion  of  the 
epistemological  problem.  The  simple  truth  is,  then,  that  we  must 
either  abandon  all  claims  to  knowledge,  in  any  meaning  of  the  word 
which  can  get  recognition  by  the  facts  of  human  experience,  or  else 
we  must  admit  the  claims  of  some  such  implicate  as  this"  (358,  359). 
"  The  rational  order  of  cognition  proceeds  from  the  concept  of  Self, 
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with  its  numerous  ctEiical  and  aeathetical  impreasions  and  idens,  to 
the  more  barren  and  less  certainly  valid  concept  of  a  Nature  stripped 
of  such  iinpresMons  and  ideas"  (518).  Nolliing  IransiuhjeiHve, 
nothing  ffrr«i,  can  be  cagnixed.  A  nan  cannot  get  out  of  bis  skiti 
and  contemplate  his  slccleton.  Professor  Ladd  well  descrilies  what 
he  himself  desires  when  he  says  :  "  Extensions  of  the  negative  posi- 
tions of  realistic  students  of  nature,  or  of  commoD  minds  that  lack 
ethical  and  acsthetical  impulses  as  well  as  philosophic  insight,  arc 
forbidden  by  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Iw>r  you  can  neater  get  to 
things,  whetfur  in  tke  ferttailar  or  in  the  targe —  to  that  single  Thing 
standing  so  silently  over  there  and  challenging  your  right  to  deny  its 
existence,  or  Co  a  World  undergoing  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
natural  evolution  —  exft/t  ia  reliance  upon  the  togetuy,  the  validity,  and 
the  significance  ef  the  idea"  ^  (569).  But,  so  long  as  he  admits  that 
"it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  fratne  the  conception  of  experience 
of  the  human  sort  without  Introducing  that  which  is  for  us  extra- 
mentally  real  and  which  is  actually  related  to  us,  and  to  itself,  in  a 
variety  of  cfTcctive  relations  "  (342,  343),  he  is  bound  to  wander 
after  will -o'-t lie- wisps,  seeking  for  a  reality  which  he  already  kets,  but 
deliberatyly  tvitt!  not  to  perceive. 

It  would  ill  become  one  to  take  leave  o(  a  work  which  must  lay 
many  under  obligation  without  noting  its  brond  basis  in  a  knowledge 
carefully  garnered  from  many  sources  during  long  years,  its  candor, 
its  striking  variety  of  content,  and  its  suggcstiveness.  It  may  lack 
"natural  magic,"  but  for  this  we  shall  call  upon  Professor  Ladd 
when  he  comes  to  produce  hb  system  of  Metaphysics. 

K.  M,  Wenlby. 

D  WIVEBSITV    OK   MlCHICAM. 


Saggi  di  Fihsofia.    Di  Francesco  de  Saklo.  Vol.  II.   Torino. 
Carlo  Clausen,  1897.  —  pp.  359. 

In  reading  eontemporary  Italian  philosophy  one  is  apt  to  be  struck 
by  the  frequency  with  which  it  unites  the  careful  thoroughness, 
which  makes  us  forgive  tlic  Germans  for  so  much  Uiat  is  harsh  and 
fTabbed,  with  something  of  the  clearness  of  presentation  and  regard 
for  the  niceties  of  form  tliat  give  to  the  work  of  the  best  French 
thinkers  such  a  peculiar  distinction  and  chitrm.  Is  it,  perhaps,  to  the 
Und  of  Bruno  :ind  Cainpanella  that  we  must  look  for  a  new  renais- 
sance of  speculative  study  —  a  movement  that  shall  give  rise  to  a 

I  Tilt  Italics  at«  the  muihorV 
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vigorous  and  vitalizing  philosophy  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
lucid  and  beautiful  language? 

The  present  volume  of  Signor  de  Sarlo's  Essays  is,  at  all  events, 
both  attractive  in  style  and  valuable  in  matter.  Of  the  three  essays 
it  contains,  the  first  is  a  continuation  of  a  study  of  the  morphology  of 
knowledge  begun  in  an  earlier  volume,  and  this  part  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  its  predecessor  that  an  attempt  at  a  criticism,  or  ev«)  an 
exposition  of  tt  by  itself,  would  be  inexpedient.  The  third  essay  is 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  main  arguments  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
work,  Appearance  and  Reality.  It  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
adequate  criticism  of  that  author's  position  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is,  however,  the  second  of  the  essays,  which  has  for  its  subject 
"The  Problem  of  Aesthetics,"  that  I  have  chosen  to  consider  some- 
what in  detail,  not  only  because  S.  de  Sarlo  deals  here  with  a 
branch  of  philosophy  which  has  seldom  received  the  attention  it 
merits,  but  because  he  treats  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  sketch 
very  clearly  and  strongly  his  whole  philosophic  doctrine  on  its 
constructive  side. 

For  aesthetics  he  claims  a  central  position  among  the  philosophic 
disciplines,  in  virtue  of  the  essential  character  of  the  aesthetic  prob- 
'lem.  This  problem  "has  its  origin  in  the  need  for  explaining  how  it 
is  that  what  is  presented  to  reason,  to  analysis  through  logical  proc- 
esses, as  possessing  certain  characteristics  (unity  in  variety,  harmony, 
symmetry,  individuality,  constant  numerical  relations,  proportion,  etc.), 
is  presented  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  to  direct  and 
immediate  apprehension,  as  a  concrete  sensible  representation,  accom- 
panied by  a  disinterested  pleasurable  feeling,  which  is  called  aes- 
thetic emotion."  The  problem  in  one  of  its  aspects  appears  when 
we  observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  beauty  is  clearly  not  a  property 
which  things  possess  independently  of  the  percipient,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  the  perceptive  process  considered  in  itself  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  point  in  the  aesthetic  fact,  but,  rather,  that  which 
the  perception  or  image  symbolizes  and  represents.  The  problem 
in  its  epistemological  form  is  this:  How  can  the  percept  or  image 
come  to  mean  something  other  than  itself.'  But  if  we  ask  how  it  is 
that  this  significant  percept  or  image  gives  rise  to  an  emotional  state, 
the  question  is  a  psychological  one.  And,  finally,  if  we  examine  the 
aesthetic  object,  whether  of  art  or  nature,  as  it  is  in  itself  and  as 
abstracted  from  the  percipient  object,  we  touch  on  considerations 
which  are  essentially  ontological  and  metaphysical.  The  thesis  here 
implied,  that  aesthetics  involves  epistemology,  psychology,  and  ontol- 
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ogy,  S.  de  Sa.rlo  maintains  in  an  eUborace  anil  coinprt;hensive  pres- 
entation of  each  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem. 

As  has  been  said,  the  significaiice  or  symbolic  character  of  a  sense 
perceptioa  or  image  is  essential  to  its  aesthetic  quality.  How  can 
what  is  rational  or  ideal  be  cognized  as  a  fact  of  individual  sense 
experience —  sensibility  and  reason,  ihi;  actual  and  the  ideal,  being 
apparently  disparate  elements?  Freciscly  the  same  answer  must  be 
given  to  the  problem  in  this  more  general  form  as  in  the  more  spe- 
cific case  of  acsilietic  perception.  The  sensible  and  intellectual 
elements  which  are  present  in  cognition  are  not  separable  and  Inde- 
pendent facts  \  they  exist  only  in  close  reciprocal  relations  to  one 
another.  As  regards  aesthetic  perception,  this  becomes  obvious  when 
we  examine  the  origin  and  the  elTect  of  a  work  of  art.  "  The  point 
of  departure  in  artistic  creation  is  an  idea,  that  is  to  say,  a  universal 
which  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  artisL  This  universal  is  then 
rendered  concrete  by  becoming  the  centre  of  numerous  relations,  and 
completely  fixed  and  determined,  taking  its  place  in  a  given  content. 
The  universal  clement,  tlie  artistic  idea,  so  made  concrete  and  par- 
ticular, objectifies  itself  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  generate  in  the 
contemplating  <iubject  a  fact  of  a  special  kind,  namely,  aesthetic 
perception,  hence  it  cannot  but  be  operative  in  the  mind  of  the  sub- 
ject perceiving  the  aesthetic  object  ;  and  it  is  just  through  the 
activity  of  such  univcrsats  that  perception  and  feeling  become  expres- 
sive and  significant." 

Now,  it  is  just  on  this  workinj;  together  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  thai  all  perception  of  reality 
depends.  The  speciHc  character  of  aesthetic  perception  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  intelligible  factor  here  transcends,  as  it  were,  tis 
embodiment  in  sense  percept  or  image.  If  the  ideal  content  were 
wholly  one  with  its  actual  existence,  there  would  be  no  aesthetic  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  as  something  conjoined  with  what  is,  in  a  sense, 
foreign  to  it  that  the  ideal  becomes  an  object  of  beauty.  The  mind 
separates  what  is  intelligible  from  its  own  existence  to  conjoin  it  to 
a  new  existence.  But  how  can  such  disjunction  take  place?  And 
what  is  the  intelligible  factor  considered  in  itself?  Such  questions. 
S.  de  Sarlo  points  out.  lead  to  a  recognition  not  only  of  the  reciprocal 
character  of  such  concepts  as  ideal  and  real,  intelligible  and  sensible, 
universal  and  particular,  but  of  the  essential  unity  of  mind  itself  with 
tbatof  which  it  is  conscious.  "The  human  spirit  succeeds  in  symbol- 
izing the  real  because  il  is  capable  of  presenting  under  subjective 
form  what  is  indiscernibly  identical  between  reality  and  the  subject. 
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Thus  ire  may  conclude  that  the  disjunction  of  the  ideal  content  from 
the  fact^  can  take  place  befsiuse  of  the  mind,  which,  as  one  may  say, 
gathers  from  the  real  that  which  is  identical  with  itself  and,  subject- 
ing it  to  a  sort  of  psychological  elaboration,  presents  it  under  the 
fonn  c^  a  psychical,  and  therefore  subjective,  fact,  yet  having  always 
an  objective  reference."  The  ideal  content  is  thus  what  makes 
reality  objective  and  capable  of  expression.  The  intelligible  belongs 
to  all  thinking  bein^  and  thus  points  to  ao  identity  <A  thou^t 
underlying  the  separations  of  individual  existence.  *'If  all  re^i^ 
did  not  form  a  whole,  a  system,  an  Identity  variously  difiterentiated, 
on  the  one  hand,  mind  could  not  be  universal,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
intelligibility  of  things  would  be  impossible.  What,  indeed,  is  intelli- 
gibility, if  not  the  form  as  distinguished  from  the  matter,  the  coher- 
ence, the  nexus,  the  relation  considered  in  itself?  Now,  form, 
coherence,  relation  imply  a  fundamental  unity  and  identity.  We 
may  say  that  each  mind  can  only  appropriate  what  it  recc^;nizes  as 
inherent  in  mind  in  general." 

The  psychological  side  of  the  aesthetic  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
feeling  which  the  beautiful  inspires,  and  the  discussion  of  thb  leads 
the  author  to  present  his  theory  of  feeling  in  general  Put  briefly, 
this  consists  in  regarding  feeling/«r  se  as  identical  with  the  totality 
of  the  psychical  life  as  undifferentiated  and  unqualified.  "  Feeling  is 
a  mode  of  existence  of  the  psychical  activity  which  originates  when- 
ever the  content  of  consciousness  is  of  such  a  character  that,  not 
being  decomposable  into  qualities  and  relations,  it  appears  as  some- 
thing indistinct."  Even  pleasures  and  pains  are  not  strictly  qualities 
of  feeling.  "  Pleasure  and  pain  are  qualities  which  may  be  produced 
in  part  from  the  totality  of  the  psychical  life  —  from  the  state  in  which 
that  totality  is  found,  but  they  are  not  qualities  of  the  totality." ' 
"  Feeling  or  the  total  psychical  state  may  help  to  generate  a  state 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  but  cannot  present  itself  as  pleasure  or  as 
pain." 

The  criticism  that  su^ests  itself  of  this  and  all  similar  pres- 
entations of  feeling  as  the  wholly  undiiferentiated  and  unqualified 
background  to  the  known  facts  of  our  mental  life,  is  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gibility in  the  explanation  offered.  It  is  true  that  the  emotional  life, 
as  compared  with  the  intellectual,  is  vague  and  indefinite.  But  is 
there  such  a  total  absence  of  differentiation  as  is  here  supposed? 
The  feeling  we  *know'  is  of  course  always  qualified  and  related. 
The  psychical  totality  as  wholly  undifferentiated  cannot  be  known, 
cannot  be  '  for  us '  at  all.     May  we  not  say  that  feeling  only  is  as  it 
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is  cognized,  and,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  differentiated  and  related  f 
Is  this  phantom,  this  din^-nn-strh  of  feeling  %s  ihe  iincognised  psy- 
chical totahty,  of  any  assistance  to  us  in  explaining  such  concrete 
iacts  of  consciousness  as  are  constituted  by  our  ^-arious  feeling  and 
emotions  ? 

I  must  pass  brieHy  over  the  treatment  o£  aesthetics  as  related  to 
metaphysics.  The  'form'  of  a  work  of  art  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  the  ideal  or  rational  clement  in  it,  and  it  is  (he  fact  of  the 
expression  of  this  ideal,  which  \%  tliv  end  of  its  production,  rather 
than  any  extrinsic  utility,  wbich  makes  it  to  be  a  work  of  art.  As 
it  is  the  rational  or  intelligible  in  the  artistic  creation  which  gives  it 
value  and  meaning,  so  if  wc  ask  after  the  value  and  meaning  of  the 
world  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  a  similar  apprehension  of  laltonalit;  in 
it.  Since,  moreover,  we  tind  in  nature  tho&e  same  qualities  which 
belong  to  artistic  production,  there  is  reason  to  surmise  a  fundamen- 
tal unity  to  exist  between  the  ideal  world  of  art  and  the  real  world 
of  nature,  the  one  being  the  consciousor  semi-conscious,  the  other  the 
unconscious  work  of  the  same  underlying  activity. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  be  easy  to  sec  what  attitude 
S.  de  Sarlo  takes  toward  the  main  questions  of  philosophy.  He  is 
an  idealist  wJio  recognises  that  the  ideal  only  has  meaning  in  rela- 
tion to  the  real.  Apart  from  the  ideal,  the  rational,  the  universal, 
there  could  be  no  knowledge,  no  art,  no  morality  ;  yet  the  intelligible 
factor  only  realizes  itself  by  its  correlation  with  the  particular,  the 
sensible,  the  actual.  "  The  essence  of  consciousness."  lie  tells  us  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  essay  on  liie  "  The  Notion  of  Law," 
" consists  in  [lie  objectifying  and  universalizing  of  psychical  facls; 
an  objectifying  which  implies  fixation  in  given  forms,  and  this  in  its 
turn  connection  and  coherence  with  the  system  or  with  the  totality 
of  the  qualitications  and  characterizations  of  reality.  Such  system 
or  totality  constitutes  the  world  as  known  by  us,  the  world,  that  is 
to  say,  which  in  its  reality  is  intelligible  for  us."  p  RrrcHiE. 


Gtschickie  des  fdealismtis.     Von  Otto  Willmann,     Professor 

der  Philosophic  und  Paedagogik  an  der  deutschen  Universitat  In 
Prng.  Zweitcr  Band.  I>er  Idealismus  der  Kirchenvater  und  der 
Kealisiima  der  Schotastiker.  Uraunscbweig,  Friedrtch  Vieweg 
UDd  Sohn,  tSgC.  —  pp.  vi,  652, 

Those  who  have  read  Professor  WiUmann's  former  volume  will 
remember  what  meaning  he  gives  to  the  word  '  ide.ilism.'     By  that 
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ambiguous  expression,  which  seems  to  be  assuming  a  merely  euto- 
giatic  sense,  be  underslojids  the  doctrine  that  the  concepts  of  iJie 
understaoding  represent  the  true  nature  of  tfaings-in-them selves.  "Wk 
tenses  give  us  impressions  which  aire  subjective,  and  not  necessarily 
true  representaUons  of  the  external  agencies  that  impinge  upon  our 
organs;  but  the  understanding,  reacting  upon  these  impressions,  u 
able,  by  divine  dispensation,  to  seize  upon  the  real  essence  of  those 
external  agencies.  The  world  Ik.  therefore,  a  system  of  iDtcllitnbJe 
rc&lities  discovered  and  reconstructed  by  the  intellect.  That  this 
reconstruction  is  guided  and  conUoHed  by  divine  revelation  is  j 
fundamental  part  of  Professor  Willmana's  conception,  without  which, 
perhaps,  it  could  hardly  be  maintained.  For  the  raw  experieoce  of 
mankind  suggests  various  methods  of  intellectual  comprehension, 
various  speculative  theories,  each  of  which  naturally  claims  to  be  a 
true  representation  of  reality.  Even  if  we  so  for  trust  the  dogmatic 
instincts  of  reason  as  to  admit  thni  we  m:iy  by  thinking  attain  to 
absolute  truth,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  in  prec^ablished 
harmony  with  the  structure  of  the  universe,  we  should  still  had 
ourselves  confused  by  the  variety  of  our  oracles  and  unable  to  decide 
which  of  our  intellectual  constructions  —  the  mechanical,  say,  the 
Scholastic,  or  the  Hegelian  —  reproduced  the  external  organization 
of  things.  In  view  of  this  multiplicity  of  intellectual  cxplanatioiu, 
the  '  nominalistic '  criticism  acquires  a  great  force,  and  we  are 
hardly  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  these  constructions  are  con- 
venient or  even  necessary  fictions,  which  help  us  to  deal  with  the 
materials  of  our  experience  and  memory,  but  which  can  scarcely 
pretend  to  transcendent  validity. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  insidious  nature  of  Litis  *  nomi- 
nalism ■  has  forewarned  Professor  Wilimann,  and  encouraged  him  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  to  invoke  revelation  and  faith  from 
the  beginning.  There  was  3  primitive  dispensation,  a  body  of  meta- 
physical and  religious  dogin;is  originally  revealed  to  man.  which  was 
diffused  over  the  earth  —  shall  we  say  by  the  children  of  Noah  after 
the  deluge  ?  —  and  furnished  tlie  basis  of  all  ancient  philosophies. 
'I'his  original  treasure  was,  indeed,  much  wasted  and  obscured; 
rismnants  of  it  existed,  however,  in  all  ancient  faiths  and  particularly 
in  those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The  new  revelation 
and  the  Church  established  to  be  its  guardian  finally  came  to  gather 
together  those  scattered  traces  of  primeval  wisdom;  and  what  seems 
to  tlie  unbeliever  the  eclecticism  of  the  Fathers,  who  took  this  idea 
from  the  Jews  and  Chat  from  the  Urceks,  is  in  fact  oaly  the  recognition, 
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in  the  light  of  the  supernatural  truths  entrusted  anew  to  the  Church, 
of  the  diapersed  elements  of  the  original  revelation.  We  arc  thus 
a.ble  not  only  to  mainuin  the  confidence,  ao  natural  to  man,  in  the 
objective  validity  of  his  reason,  but  we  are  also  able  to  decide  with 
certainty  to  whiuh  of  the  many  hypotheses  of  reason  this  validity 
belongs — those  which  are  in  bsrmony  with  Christian  doctriue  arc 
true,  the  rest  aie  aberrations  of  human  wit.  it  is  not  necessary,  for 
instance,  to  consider  whether  palingenesis  or  an  immortality  with  final 
rewards  and  punishments,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  most  conformable 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  tlie  rcquiR-ments  of  morals;  a  passage 
from  Saint  Matthew  will  decide  the  question. 

In  consequence  of  this  happy  facility  in  tiie  decision  of  ultimate 
problems,  it  is  hard  for  an  outsider  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 

.  the  system  defended  by  the  author,  or  of  it&  basis  in  human  nature. 
The  uninitiated  reader  is  buffeted  by  many  assertions  and  counter 
assertions,  quoted  from  the  most  venerable  authorities,  but  no  avenue 
is  opened  for  his  poor  understanding  to  reach  the  deeper  grounds 

*  which  originally  underlay  those  declarations.  He  will  hear,  indeed, 
many  wise  sayings  recommending  themselves  independently  to  his 
good  judgment,  and  towards  the  end  he  will  read  with  amusement 
the  sharp  and  pungent  criticism  of  the  various  personal  systems 
which  have  opposed  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  the  Sdiolastic 
tradition.  He  will  also  understand  that  (he  essence  of  'idealism'  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  objective  validity  of  intelligible  principles ; 
that  the  ideas  of  Flato,  interpreted  as  thoughts  in  the  divine  mind, 
in  conformity  with  which  the  world  is  fashioned,  arc  the  univtrsujia 
ante  rem;  the  forms  of  Aristotle  the  itniversalia  in  rt;  and  the 
concepts  of  the  human  understanding  elicited  by  the  observation 
of  particulars  the  unH-erteUia  post  rem.  which  have  the  function  of 
discovering  and  reproducing  the  univcrsals  existing  in  nature  and  in 
the  plan  of  Providence,  But  a  student  not  already  at  home  in  the 
Catholic  system  will  hardly  conceive  how  these  various  dogmas  and 
criticisms  hold  together,  or  why  the  author's  horror  should  be  so  often 
the  crowning  argument  in  refut-ition  of  a  heresy.  "Den  Dingen," 
he  8ay&,'  "  ist  die  Einlieit  wesentlich.  und  ihr  Wesen  ist  einhcitlich," 
but  he  gives  us  no  insight  into  the  meaning  or  necessity  of  this 
maxim  when  he  tells  us  thai  if  we  deny  it  *'  die  entgetstcte  Welt  ode. 
der  Geisl  leer  wird,  das  Herz  veischrumpft." 

In  truth,  (his  book,  like  Catholic  philosophy  in  general,  lacks  the 
spirit  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  expect  in  historical  and  apolo- 
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getic  writings,   the   spirit  of   evolution    and  accomniocUtion.     The 
system  not  only  docs  not  grow  historically  (which  would  be  contrarf 
to  its  spirit  and  high  pretCQSion),  buc  docs  Dot  even  exhibit  itscli  u 
axi  inward  hierarchy  of  ideas,  so  that  we  can,  by  seizing  the  funda- 
mental one,  proceed  to  a  comprehension  of  che  resl.      Il    xs  rather  a 
colleaion  of  dogmas,  not  without  some  unity  of  tendency,  but  dnwn 
partly  from  revelation,  panly  from  acceptable  philosophies,  and  partly 
from  experience.    Congruity  with  revelation  is  really  its  only  principle 
of  unity,  and  it  must  recommend  itself,  as  a  revelation  doe»,  by  the 
volume  and  stability  of  its  wisdom  rather  than  by  the  coercion  of 
tot;ic.     The  spirit  of  accommodation  is  likewise  absent,  not  merely  — 
In  the  sense  of  a  compromise  with  personal  notions  (which  woold  hefl 
unwofihy  of  a  system  that  pretends  to  truth),  but  also  in  the  scnu 
of  an  aasimiUlion  of  other  points  of  view  (o  its  own,  such  as  might 
lead  the  general  reader  to  cast  his  own  experience  and  interests  into 
the  moulds  of  this  philosophy,  which,  if  it  is  indeed  normat  and 
eternal,   must   be   approachable   from   every  standpoint   of  human 
intelligence.    Instead  of  this,  we  have  only  a  satirical  treatment,  oflerT 
too  well  deserved,  of  the  miscellaneous  and  eccentric  philosophies 
that  fiti  the  modem  world.   Many  a  reader,  almost  wholly  unacquainted 
with   ancient  or   mediaeval  speculation,  will  be  astonished  at  the  ■ 
evidence  brought  together  in  this  book  to  show  the  ignorance,  rash- 
ness, and  triviality  nf  much  that  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as 
serious  and  epoch-making  thought.   This  side  of  Professor  Willmann*! 
work  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  least  inclined  to  share  hb 
positive  enthusiasms.     To  stimulate  our  humility  and  to  oiFcr  us  a 
refuge  if  wc  are  in  despair,  b  perhaps  all  that  the  author's  method 
allows  him  to  do  towards  converting  the  unbeliever ;  nor  are  hta 
accounts  of  his  heroes  very  lively  or  graphic,  since  he  draws  no 
picture   of   their   concrete   intellectual   life,  but  only  threshes  the 
heretical  chaff  out  of  the  orthodox  wheat  of  their  opinions.     Never- 
theless, the  procession  of  apologists  he  presents  to  us  cannot  be 
viewed  without  respect  and  admiration,  especially  when  we  feel< 
what  he  takes  care  to  impress  upon  us —  how  great  a  diversity  of-] 
gifts  have  Wen  disciplined  into  the  service  of  this  theology,  and  ho* 
undevtatingly  it  has  marched,  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  and  occasion! 
halts,  through  the  fire  of  many  centuries.  q  Samtavana. 

MxaVAaD  UNiVKRsmr. 
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[AbDRBVIATIONS- — Am./.  P*.!" AwUruan  JntrtuU ef  Ptytk^tgy l  Ar. /.  G, 
Pk.  =  Ai-<k»  /Ur  Gcsthichtc  Jtr  PkUciopkU  ;  /ul. /./■:.  =  IntermtMital  Jaiuiiat 
•J  Elius :  J'kii.  Stmt.  =  fktiiw.t[ihu<hc  Stuiiitn  ;  Rrt.  Ph.  =  A^ptu  PkUo$4)fJiiiut  ; 
it.  /.  /  Fil.  =  tiiviila  ir.ili.fna  Ji  J-'iietffia  i  V. /.  w.  Pk.^yit'tei/jkruArift  /Ur 
vitumckttfllith*  PhtlOiofhic  :  X..  f.  Ph.  =  Ztilitkri/l /mr  PAiivitfku  und  fhUoi«. 
phiukt  Kritit :  Z.  /.  Pi.  1.  Pkyt.  i.  Sititi.  =  Zeiluhrifl  fur  PtyeMt^t  tmi 
Pkysi^cgit  dtr  Sintntarj^Ht ;  Pkil.  Jahr.  =  Pkilmffhiickti  Jakrhmtk  ;  /t€v,  dt 
MH.  =  ktwit  d*  Mitaphfiiqat  tt  dt  Mcrait :  At.  f.  lys.  Pk.  =  Auki»  /Hr 
ty$ifwuutstkt  Pk»las«fiku.  —  Other  tiil«s  bk  Hlf-axplabMory.] 

LOGICAL 

Zi*fi/  ami  Ptytholegy  —  FurUur    Views.     G.    H.   Howison.     Psych. 
Rev.,  Itl,  6,  pp.  652-657. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  I>r  Stratton's  criticitm  o£  the  relation  between 
logic  aod  psychology  {Psych.  Jfra.,  Ill,  3,  pp.  313-320).  Dr.  Slralton  in 
Uiat  paper  sliowetl  how  Aristotle's  Lof;ie  liid  liccti  for  many  centuries  con- 
sidered a  finished  work,  and  Ihnt  modem  psycliolo^  is  in  the  right  when  it 
poiats  out  tliAt  there  aic  many  judgments  which  do  not  lake  the  syllogbtlc 
form,  and  that  the  old  Eormal  logic  must  give  vny  to  the  new  logic.  But  he 
contends  that  psychology  is  wrong  in  making  an  attempt  to  treat  logic  as 
a  department  of  psycliology.  This  point  oE  view  claims  that  logic  Is  to  be  b 
psychology  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  while  psychology  proper  is  restricted 
to  less  complicated  processes  of  mind.  This  cUssification  of  logic,  which 
nukes  it  sirnply  a  psychology  of  complex  processes  of  mind,  Dr.  Stialton 
regards  as  imjusttfiablc.  [n  such  a  classi lication  of  tlic  sciences,  he  says, 
either  logic  loses  its  "logical  ;i»pcrt."  or  jisychology  a  part  of  its  field. 
Psychology  should  not  be  excluded  from  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  logic 
should  not'be  treated  as  a  natural  science.  Logic  and  psychology  are  dif- 
ferent sciences  ;  they  have  different  ends  and  different  methods.  L.ogic  la 
*■  an  attempt  to  develop  a  principle  of  criticism,"  but  psychology  aims  at 
giving  a  naturalistic  account  of  mental  events.  Logic  foirnulate^t  uormi  to 
distingutsli  the  consistent  from  the  inconustcnl,  and  neglects  ail  tlic  mental 
imageiy  as  such,  which  may  have  led  to  the  conclusion.  A  logical  judg- 
ment implies  certain  premises,  and  these  lead  to  a  conclusion  "  juat  such  and 
BO."  For  psychology,  judgments  are  made  without  premises,  and  the  same 
premises,  as  mental  states,  produce  di^crcnt  results  in  different  minds.—  Dr. 
Howison  regards  the  separation  of  logic  and  psychology  as  uDwairantcd. 
If  logic  presupposes  psychology,  then,  says  Dr.  Howison,  they  are  not  so 
distinct  aa  the  view  of  Dr.  Strallon  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  source 
and  the  autliority  of  togical  canons  are  found  only  in  psychology,  not olwer- 
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vational  psychology  but  rational  psychology.    Logic  is  depeodent  on  psy- 
chology, if  the  latter  b  retarded  as  the  science  of  the  soul  in  general. 

Edwin  P.  Robins. 

Some  Problems  of  Coju^tion.      L.  T.   Hobhouse,     Mind,  No.  23, 

pp.  i45-'63- 

Thought  is  essentially  a  movement,  and  conception  is  only  one  among 
the  elements  of  thought;  hence  the  concept  must  not  be  isolated  from  the 
context  in  which  it  is  found.  To  determine  what  conception  is,  we  must 
look  to  the  experience  out  of  which  it  arises.  Conception  implies  compari- 
son, the  basis  of  which  is  supplied  by  points  of  resemblance  in  the  empirical 
order.  Comparison  involves  abstraction,  for  in  order  to  compare  we  must 
abstract,  and  thus,  at  least  partially,  destroy  the  empirical  order.  This  act 
of  abstraction,  however,  if  followed  out,  is  seen  to  involve  something  more 
positive  than  mere  abstraction.  Elements  are  singled  out  from  the  context, 
and  recognized  or  known  as  what  they  are,  reconstructed,  we  may  say,  with 
reference  to  the  totality  in  which  they  appear ;  and  this  is  analysis.  While 
generalization  is  thus  based  on  comparison,  analysis  of  the  order  of  really 
furnishes  the  content  to  be  made  generaL  The  content  may  be  regarded  in 
any  one  of  three  ways:  (i)  as  the  common  quality,  (2)  as  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  resemblance  between  individuals,  (3)  as  the  totality  of  the  experience 
in  which  it  occurs.  In  any  case  the  common  content  reduces  itself  to  qual- 
ity. There  are  two  resulting  views  of  the  concept,  according  as  the  content 
is  taken  to  be  (i)  the  abstract  quality  which  remains  always  unaffected  by 
differences,  or  (z)  content  containing  the  element  of  identity  amid  differ- 
ences. In  the  latter  case  the  attributes,  together  with  the  common  element, 
are  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  quality  itself.  The  author  finds  that 
these  two  ways  of  viewing  the  concept  constitute  fundamental  differences  in 
the  use  which  we  make  of  the  concept  in  actual  knowledge.  In  opposition 
to  the  abstract  concept,  he  opposes  the  organic  concept,  contrasting  the 
two  in  their  relation  to  species,  classification,  inference,  deduction,  and 
essence.  He  concludes  that  the  organic  concept  is  affiliated,  though  not 
in  all  respects,  to  the  Aristotelian  essence.  Carl  V    Tower 

Le  Principe  de  non-contradiction  comme  principe  diakctique.     L.  Weber. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  3,  pp.  252-279. 

Pure  identity  is  given  only  in  the  positing  of  being.  The  judgment  A  is 
A  introduces  distinction,  since  it  has  two  terms,  subject  and  predicate. 
Every  judgment  is  a  determination  of  being,  but  in  form  is  an  identity ; 
hence  arises  a  contradiction  between  form  and  content.  Is  this  contra- 
diction real  or  apparent?  \i  A  is  A  '\5  contradictory,  then  A  is  B  is 
contradictory,  for  it  rests  on  identity.  Identity  as  the  unity  of  two  terms 
is,  therefore,  impossible ;  but  we  may  consider  judgment  as  a  particular 
case  of  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute.      If  we   say  'Being  has 
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propertiu,'  this  relation  proves  unthinkable.  If  we  nent  %a,y  'Being  n 
appearance,*  lliia  ts  contradictory,  for  appearance  presupposes  bcinj;  wl^ich 
Appears.  Again  we  may  say  '  Ucing  is  representation  ;  it«  titt  \*  ptrcipi* ; 
but  representation  implies  subject  and  object,  and  iliouglu  in  lliLt  unity. 
We  may  now  aay,  'Being  i&  lliougliL*  Bui  taken  in  itself,  iliia  judg- 
ment is  only  a  particular  case  of  A  is  A.  If,  then,  the  judj^cnc  of 
identity  is  sell- negating,  every  judgment,  even  the  judgment  of  tltc  denial 
of  identity,  is  void.  Besides,  every  denial  of  identity  presupposes  it. 
Contradiction  is,  therefore,  only  appearance.  This  appearance  arises 
through  abstract  analysis,  which  breaks  up  the  judgment  into  separate 
phases,  due  to  the  use  of  language :  the  two  Itrma  are  first  dintinguishcd 
and  then  tliey  arc  united.  But  judgment  is  not  an  arbitrary  synthesis 
of  independent  terms ;  it  ia  esscnlially  an  indivisible  unity,  an  act  reduc- 
ible to  nothing  EJmpler,  the  identity  of  subject  and  predicate,  not  pure 
identity,  but  tbe  ideniicy  of  relation.  No  judgment  is  in  itself  contra- 
dictory, though  it  may  be  absurd  (f-j^.,  A  is  nott-A) ;  contradiction  arises 
■n  raliocinaiion.  A  judgment  expresses  the  relation  of  terms  which  exist 
only  in  the  judgment  A  term  ultcn  out  of  tliis  relation  is  indeterminate 
and  simply  nothing.  In  ratiocination,  on  the  contrary,  the  elements 
arc  judgments  which  have  a  value  in  themselves.  The  premise*  are 
sot  absorbed  in  the  conciu&ion,  and  contradiction  can  arise  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  Non-contradiction  is  thus  a  principle  of 
the  understanding,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows:  A  rclatian  is  valid,  or 
ratiocination  is  correct,  only  on  condition  that  the  conclusion  docs  not  take 
the  form  A  is  ncri-A,  the  mere  appearance  of  judgment ;  or  l!ie  relation  is 
impuasible  when  the  conclusion  in  reUtiun  to  tlic  premises  takes  the  form 
A  if  non-A,  This  principle  does  not  show  that  a  judgment  is  true  or 
false,  but  only  whether  a  conclusion  from  given  premises  is  valid  or  not. 
It  is  a  principle  of  criticism,  negative  only,  a  rule  f&r  the  understanding  as 
1  faculty  of  judgment.  j,„„,^  j._  Kotati^. 


Die  analytisckt  MetheJe  und  die  StlbststSndi^kdl  dtr   PkUosophie. 

R.  V.  SCIIUBRRT-SOl-DBUK.      V.  f.  W.  I'h.,  XXI,  2,  pp.  I47-I56. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  philosophy  b  an  independent 
science,  there  are  three  views.  (1)  It  b  independent,  and  its  task  b  the 
deduction  of  the  particular  from  the  universal.  (2)  It  is  not  independent ; 
it  simply  groups  together  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  other  sciences. 
(3)  It  is  an  independent  science  ;  its  task  Is  neither  to  deduce  the  general 
from  the  particular  nor  lo  drrive  the  particular  from  the  general,  but  to 
cslabliaii  the  pres  up  positions  of  all  sciences.  —  The  error  of  the  first  theory 
IK  that  it  forgets  that  the  uaiversal  can  be  found  only  in  the  particular. 
The  second  theory  ovcrloolts  the  fact  that  the  particular  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
combination  of  simple  tlomtnts  which  are  univerwls.  The  third  theory 
is  the  author's  own,     Philosophy  must  discover  the  simple  clemcnta,  atid 
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determine  what  combinatiODS  of  them  are  pos^ble,  before  the  particular 
sciences  can  do  their  voric  The  process  of  finding  the  dementi  ia  uw- 
lytic ;  that  of  determining  ^Ir  posuble  comtunatioDS  is  synthetic  The 
two  processes  are  usually  included  under  the  term  'deduction';  bat  the 
author  prefers  to  call  the  metiuxl  of  philosophy  'analytic,*  while  be  retain* 
the  term  <  inductive '  for  the  method  of  the  particular  sciences.  The  analytic 
method  is  coocemed  with  coexistence,  the  inductive  with  successioa  ;  bat 
all  investigation  of  the  succes^e  presupposes  an  analyus  of  the  coexistent. 

Ellen  B.  Talbot. 
U^er  psyehoU^ische  und  hgiseht   Utieilstheorieen.    WiLHSUf  Jbku- 

SALEM.      V.  L  W.  PIl,  XXI,  2,  pp.  157-190. 

In  this  article  the  authw  seeks  to  eqdain  and  defend  the  theoiy  ad- 
vanced in  his  Iwok,  DU  Urtalsfitnktt&tt.  Critics  have  regarded  the  woA 
as  a  contribution  to  h^,  but  it  is  really  a  p^ekelogual  Investigation ; 
and  the  article  is  chiefly  concerned  with  showing  the  posnbili^  and  neces- 
Kty  of  such  a  psychfriogical  inquiry.  Psycholc^  aslcs  what  judgment  it/ 
logic,  what  it  signifies.  The  It^cal  doctrine  of  judgment  abstracts  from 
all  emotional  elements,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  jmlgment 
is  made,  and  from  the  thinker;  the  psychological  doctrine  is  concerned 
with  all  these  factors.  Moreover,  wliile  psychology  has  to  do  with  all 
forms  of  judgment,  logic  deals  ^mply  with  what  the  author  calls  'concept 
judgments';  'judgments  of  intiutioo'  {Anschanung)  and  'judgments  of 
inner  perception'  cannot  become  objects  of  logical  investigation.  The 
article  contains  a  table  of  the  various  forms  of  judgment,  and  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  some  criticisms  of  Die  Urteilsfunktion.     £ix£N  B.  Talbot. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
Psychische  Prasenzzeit.     L.  W.  Stern.     Z.  f.  Pb.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn., 

XIII,  4.  s.  pp-  325-349- 

The  psychological  'present'  is  not  a  cross  section  of  consciousness,  not 
;in  abstractioDr  an  unextended  interval  between  the  past  and  the  future.  It 
is  a  concrete  mental  state  whose  content  is  grasped  by  a  single  act  of  appre- 
hension {Auffassungsaki).  It  is  the  content  {Iniegriff)  of  temporal-spatial 
relations  that  can  be  the  object  of  direct  perception.  The  time-present 
(Jetstxtil)  is  analogous  to  the  space-present  {Hiersein").  Both  are  extended. 
There  is  within  the  temporal  present  an  'earlier'  and  Mater,'  as  there  is  in 
perceived  space  a  '  right '  and  a  '  left,'  a  '  nearer '  and  a  '  farther ' ;  but  there 
is  in  the  temporal  present  no  '  past  *  and  '  future '  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  local  present  an  '  absent.'  A  '  momentary  conscious-whole '  does  not 
refer  to  a  content  which  lasts  only  an  '  instant,'  but  to  one  whose  parts,  simul- 
taneous and  successive,  are  grasped  together. — Succession  within  the 
'present'  may  appear  to  consciousness,  and  yet  the  integrity  of  the  unitary 
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sUtc  lie  pre^n-ireiJ,  as  in  folluwin^  a  mclncly.  —  The  direct  perception  of 
time  canuol  be  pven  witliout  lemporal  succca&ion  in  conscioiuaess.  liut  in 
%  single  moment  we  msy  hold  symbols  expressing  lime  relations.  Here  we 
must  distinguish  the  time-idea  iZeitvoriteUuHg)  from  ilic  direct  intuition 
of  time  (ZeitaHsehauuag).  The  time  idea  may  be  a  symbol  expressive  of 
tiiDc  without  its  direct  perception.  Time  relations  {e.g.,  duration,  succession, 
rhythm,  rapidity,  accclcrstion)  can  be  kaown  only  as  tticy  come  within  the 
psychological  'present,'  i>^  Are  immediately  perceive<l.  These  contents  of 
direct  perception  have  been  dwell  upon  (as  phenomena  of  the  *  lime  aentte  *) 
much  more  tliao  the  unitary  sUic  williin  which  Ihey  exist, /.f.,  th«*tcffl- 
poral  present.'  —  We  bring  the  past  and  future  into  direct  perception  by 
schcmatiiing  tliem  and  including  them  "foreshortened"  within  the  present, 
e.g.,  in  singing  when  the  mind  anticipates  the  score.  By  this  use  of 
perspective  a  long  period  of  lime  may  be  represented  in  a  unitary  act  of 
consciousness. —  In  judgments  of  Identity,  Similarity,  Difference,  and  (he 
like,  we  have  the  two  terms  brought  together  in  the  present.  Where 
such  judgments  are  made  from  direct  perception,  there  is  no  memory 
imag«  of  the  first  term  required  to  appear  along  with  the  second.  Two 
successive  tones  are  apprehended  in  just  the  same  way  as  two  simultaneous 
colors.  I'rimary  mctnciry  is  really  not  memory  at  all,  but  a  case  of  direct 
perception  with  successl\re  terms.  —  The  duration  value  of  the  *  present '  Is 
diflicukto  determine.  The  'span*  of  consciousness  determined  by  succes- 
sive sounds  is  deceptive,  because  foreshortening  (v.  '«/■)  comes  in.  In  con- 
sequence, the  actual  length  of  tlie  unitary  consciousness  may  be  less  than 
the  objective  measure  indicates.  —  No ^f«(ra/ value  for  the  '  present '  can 
be  given.  There  arc  several  variables  here,  as  t^.,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  contents,  and  the  degree  of  mental  energy.  There  is  no  maximal. 
because  the  limits  are  fleeting  and  Indefinite,  and  the  temporal  projection 
just  noted  is  hard  to  estimate.  Every  conscious  act  has,  however,  an  oftimat 
value,  a  best  lime  for  completing  itself.  This  adequate  lime  varies  wltli  the 
contents.  That  everything  has  iu  time  is  psychologically  true,  »v„  there 
is  a  certain  time  rctjuireil  for  an  impres.*ion  to  come  to  its  full  dex-elopmenL 
This  optimal  value  has  been  investigated  experimentally  with  empiy  and 
filled  inter\-als  and  rhythms.  The  optimal  time  may  appear  subjectively, 
»  the  most  agreeable  time  for  completing  a  process,  or,  objectively,  a» 
offering  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  an  act  of  consciousness.  The 
latter  appears  in  reaction  experiments,  where  the  interval  between  the  signal 
and  reaction  is  most  favorable  for  the  adapUbon  of  the  attention. 

I.  M.  Bbhtlbv. 


"nt  Psy<k6hxy  of  Suffieimt  Reason.  W.  M.  Urban.  Psych.  Rct.,  IV.  4, 

pp.  3&i-3?3- 

In  genetic  psychology  we  are  warranied  in  extending  the  doctrine  of 
siclection  according  to  the  principle  of  utility  into  the  sphere  of  the  higber 
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knowledge  processes.  In  reflex  movement  we  find  1 
in  the  higher  apperceptive  functions  we  have  an  ide 
plex  which  gathers  about  the  stimulus.  The  number 
of  ideas  and  emotions  is  practicaUy  infinite.  We  < 
the  relation  between  motive  and  will-act,  and  between 
of  a  judgment  and  the  judgment  itMlf,  as  that  of  '  sof 
necessary  cansei  as  in  stimulus  and  reaction.  In  tb 
is  the  law  of  autogenei^  of  ends ;  in  the  higher,  tbi 
of  ends.  The  presence  of  the  latter  law  is  due  to  the 
By  'imagination'  is  meant  that  general  element 
processes  which  selectively  projects  ideas  befwe  coi 
tional  unity.  These  processes  tend  to  reproduce  n 
motor  expresuon  are  both  results  of  a  primal  pr 
When  the  reality  feeling  is  intense  we  have  an  act 
analysis  of  the  ideal  content  What  determines  whe 
result  in  an  act  of  will  or  not?  The  principle  of  utili 
The  primary  Qrpe  of  the  imaginative  process  is  that  in  \ 
prevails  and  action  follows.  Only  by  degrees  have 
arisen  in  which  attention  is  turned  to  analyzing  th 
relations  thus  developed  are  of  general  worth  <»'  ti 
processes  tend  to  result  in  will  acts,  but  all  do  not  cot 
selection  is  made  on  this  basis.  The  reflecdve  proce 
results  when  natural  reaction  is  hindered.  Thus  arisi 
independent  truth,  which  is  only  indirectly  of  prac 
teresting  to  note  that  Kant  and  Herbart  placed  the  si 
judgments  in  the  imaginative  process,  although  for  th 
really  a  metaphysical  term. 


ETHICAL. 

T%e  Conception  of  Society  as  an  Organism.     J. 
Int  J.  E.,  VI 1,  4,  pp.  4I4-434- 

The  object  of  the  article  is,  "  without  dogmaticall] 
that  society  is  a  mo-e  means,  to  argue  that  there  ii 
metaphysics  which  compels  or  entitles  us  to  assei 
more."  That  the  nature  of  society  is  organic  is 
description  of  Hegel's  own  view ;  for  a  more  detailed  t 
we  must  look  to  his  successors.  Professor  J.  S.  Mai 
his  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  is  taken  as  typl< 
To  say  of  society,  as  this  writer  does,  that  the  relation 
does  not  establish  its  organic  nature,  since  the  propos 
true  of  any  real  system,  whether  organic  or  not  (2) 
leading  to  call  any  unity  organic,  unless  we  are  prepa 
(and  not  something  at  present  contained  in  it)  is  an  e 
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own  parts  ;  xn  organic  unity  is  "a  unity  which  U  the  end  of  its  parts."  Id 
this  sense,  wc  arc  coin|)cUcd  by  the  iacts  to  deny  that  the  socicly  of  the 
[jTesent  is  organic  ;  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  indivitfuals  composing  il, 
"  lia<:li  of  us  is  mori:  than  tlic  society  which  unil('»  ii.t,  because  there  Is  in 
each  of  us  tlie  longing  for  a  pcrfcctiou  wUicli  (lidt  iwdety  cau  never 
realiTcv"  Nor  (3)  caa  we  say  that  social  progress  is  always  and  neces&arily 
in  llic  direction  of  a  more  organic  unity,  since  individualization  is  as  nec- 
essary to  perfection  as  unification,  and  experience  nlone  can  tell  us  tn 
vhich  direction  progress  liis.  If  "only  in  a  perfect  unity  could  perfect 
individuals  exist,"  il  is  also  true  that  "none  but  perfect  individuals  could 
unite  in  a  perfect  unity."  j^  g^ 

734^  Piace  0/  Pieasure  in  a   System  0/  Elhics.     Frkukbick  J.  E. 
WoobiiKiiiGB.     InL  J.  £.,  VII,  4,  pp.  475-486. 

The  psychological  and  the  material  aspects  of  pleasure  mnst  he  distin- 
guished,—  or  pleasure  as  a  n\cre  quality  of  psychological  activity,  and  as 
a  quality  of  the  thing  dcrsired.  rsychological  hedonism  is  necessarily 
egoistic  and  non-moral.  Only  in  its  material  aspect  can  pleasure  have  any 
place  in  a  system  of  ethics.  1'he  results  of  such  a  vtew  of  pleasure  as  an 
ethical  principle  arc:  (1)  the  ol)li(;atorinc3s  of  the  higher  desires,  as 
possessing  superior  value  to  the  lower ;  (3)  the  equal  rcaiiCy  and  higher 
obligatoriness  of  the  pleasures  ot  society.  Yet  (3)  it  remains  true  that  the 
supreme  moral  desire  of  the  individual  is  a  desire  for  his  highest  happtneaa, 
and  that  it  Is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  happiness  except  in  terms  of 
society.  Highest  happiness  is  thus  the  mmmunt  bon»m.  not  in  the  psy- 
chological sense,  but  in  the  nnaterial  sense,  of  the  most  valued  objects  ol  our 
ilesires,  both  their  possession  and  their  use.  To  Uie  question,  why  the  Indi- 
vidual conceives  his  highest  happiness  to  be  something  in  wtuch  he  as  an 
individual  can  by  no  possibility  actually  sh.ire,  llie  only  answer  is  that 
moral  activity  is  itself  one  ol  the  factors  which,  in  man's  development, 
have  helped  to  determine  what  highest  happiness  is.  Tiie  question  which 
■ethical  systems  have  to  meet,  would  seem  then  to  be,  not  what  is  the 
sumtmum  ianum.  for  that  is  happiness,  but  what  is  the  distinaive  mnrlt  of 
moral  activity,  what  characteriie^  man  as  a  moral  being.  And  tlie  only 
intelligible  conception  ol  morality  is  "  conduct  thought  to  be  universally 
binding  under  the  conditions  of  human  liic."  Moral  values  axe  vi-hat  they 
are  because  they  are  human  values  ;  they  are  the  product  of  man's  toul 
development.  The  alternative  is  between  a  pleasure  theory  of  conduit  and 
a  moral  iheor)'  of  coiiduei.  ,   g 


7»<f  T^eaimmt  of  PristHurs.     William  Douglas  Morrison.    Int 

J.  E.,  VN,  4.  pp.  448-463. 
The  present  methods  of  penal  administration 
failure  ;  they  not  only  fail  to  reform  offenders 
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effect  upon  them.  The  only  result  of  severe  punishments  is  to  still  £uther 
d^rade  and  demoralize  men  who  are  already  degraded  and  demoraliied. 
Force,  no  matter  how  severe,  will  not  keep  down  crime.  The  true  method 
of  diminiahing  crime  is  to  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots ;  and  the  only  way  to 
pluck  it  up  by  the  roots  is  to  alleviate  the  social  disorders  by  which  it  is 
produced.  Yet  better  penal  laws  and  a  better  prison  system  would  tend  to 
minimize  crime.  The  most  urgent  need  in  the  matter  of  penal  law  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  substitutes  for  imprisonment,  aad  to  malce  the 
present  substitutes  more  elastic.  Forced  labor  without  imprisonment,  the 
American  system  of  probation,  and  the  combinatioD  of  fine  witli  imprison- 
ment, are  discussed  and  advocated  As  regards  prison  discipline,  tlie  self- 
respect  and  moral  being  of  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  developed,  rather  than 
crushed,  and  to  this  end  the  approzimatioa  of  prison  discipline  to  industrial 
discipline  is  urged.  For  the  residuum  of  hopeless  criminals,  asylum  treat- 
ment should  lie  substituted  for  penal  treatment  >   » 


METAPHYSICAL. 

LaphihsophU  de  StxHtau.     F.  Pillon.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  3,  pp.  335- 
351. 

Secr^tan's  chief  works  are :  La  phihsophie  de  Leibnis,  La  pkiloso- 
phie  de  la  tiherU,  La  civilisation  ei  la  croyance,  Pricis  iUmentaire  de 
philosopkie.  His  whole  system  is  the  philosophy  of  liberty,  which,  for  him, 
is  the  philosophy  of  Christianily.  God  is  the  free  beginning  of  all  things, 
and  the  question  is,  how  to  think  of  the  world  of  experience  as  a  creation 
of  God.  God  is  absolutely  free,  and  without  freedom  there  is  no  meaning 
in  the  words, '  God,'  'man,'  'good.'  Philosophy  falls  into  two  divisions :  (1) 
Regressive,  the  determination  of  the  Absolute  Being;  (2)  Progressive,  an 
explanation  therefrom  of  the  facts  in  nature  and  history.  The  Absolute  is 
free,  and  the  formula  of  its  liberty  is:  Je  suis  ce  gutje  veuz;  but  in  itself, 
before  the  actuality  of  any  wish,  it  is  God  en  puissance,  and  not  God  en 
acte.  The  Absolute  through  its  freedom  creates  its  divine  attributes  and 
the  world,  and  relates  itself  to  its  creation,  and  thus  becomes  God.  The 
Absolute  becomes  God  in  creating  the  world,  and  it  created  the  world 
because  it  wished  to  be  God,  to  manifest  its  divinity.  But  why  does  the 
Absolute  will  to  be  God  ?  What  is  the  motive  of  creation  ?  The  motive 
cannot  be  a  need  or  a  duty,  for  both  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  Absolute.  The  motive  is  not  for  the  Absolute,  but  for  the  creature  ;  it 
is  love  for  the  creature.  The  will  is,  therefore,  to  produce  the  best  possible 
creation,  a  croature  in  the  likeness  of  God,  a  free,  creative  spirit.  An 
abstract  logic  makes  divine  omniscience  and  omnipotence  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  the  creature.     Abstract  logic  must  not  be  trusted  too  far,  but 
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\i  there  is  a  real  inconsistency,  tlicn  the  divine  ^tttriliutc.t  iii  iliclrfull  extent 
must  be  surrendered.  SelMimitatioii  of  God  [or  the  liberty  ol  the  creature 
manifests  his  real  freedom.  Since  Che  creature  is  free,  he  has  the  HLerty  to 
develop  or  destroy  his  freedom  ;  but  it  is  his  nature  lo  be  free,  and  freedom 
is  his  duty  ;  ;uid  thin  one  duty  to  personality  is  the  basis  of  all  duties.  The 
acluiUity  of  freedom,  ho wcvcr,_  implies  sclf-consciousncsa  and  the  fact  that 
the  individual  wills  to  be  a  ficc  being,  dislinct  from  Cod.  But  the  creature 
cannot  be  scp»iated  from  (iod  by  his  own  dcKire  without  Iwing  iiep;iTaied 
from  him  in  sulwtanic  (freedom),  ihe  root  of  hia  own  being.  AnniUitation 
would  be  the  rcault  o£  this  act  To  overcome  this  antithesis,  the  crcalure 
must  will  God  whenever  he  wills  himself,  lie  distinguishes  himself  from 
God  in  order  to  unite  with  liim.  Tiii»  is  love.  Love  for  <jod  is  therefore 
the  law  of  the  creature,  and  love  for  the  creature  i.s  the  motive  (or  crea- 
tion. This  conception  unilcs  theism  and  pantheism.  If  creation  is  !n  the 
image  of  God  and  is  pure  spirit,  whence  the  visible  world?  Sccr^tan 
says  it  was  not  the  first  creation,  but  presup]M)K«>  sin,  and  is  posterior  to 
the  fall.  The  human  race,  all  living  beings,  and  all  phcnomcnci  are  tbe 
result  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  opposition  of  the  will  of  the  creature  to  the  will  ol 
God,  and  must  annihilate  the  freedom  ((.  1.,  essence,  cibtcncc)  of  the 
creature,  if  Cod  wills  no  opposition  to  his  Uw.  But  God  is  averse  to 
the  creature's  destruction,  and  also  wills  to  repel  all  contradiction.  Tbus 
God  has  two  wills  \  and  two  opposed  wills  in  absolute  Itbeity  are  two 
pcrsoiLB,  Father  and  Son.  The  visible  creation  is  not  from  (he  Absolute  i 
"it  is  r.tiher  a.  rampan  raised  against  his  wrath,  in  a  word,  a  means  of 
restoration,  the  work  of  the  Son."     Tlic  result  of  the  fall  is  tlie  means  ol 

"'""'<"*■  Edwin  P.  Robws. 


PhUosophic  Faitk.     Mahv  Gilliland  Husband.     Int.  J.  E.,  VII,  4, 
pp.  464-474- 

Tilts  Is  a  sketch  of  the  answer  of  idealistic  philosophy  to  tlw  question: 
What  is  religious  faith  ?  It  must  be  assumed  tlial  there  is  an  order  in  tlic 
universe  ;  practical  belief  in  that  order  is  implied  in  our  every  thought  and 
act.  This  practical  belief  in  an  order  which  is  not  presented  to  sense  is 
faith,  a  faith  which  is  not  opposed  to  reason.  It  is,  moreover,  the  essen- 
tial faith  of  Christianity.  Tbe  theological  evplanation  of  this  faith  in  the 
spirituality  of  the  universe  which  resolves  It  Into  a  belief  In  the  miraculous, 
has  been  confounded  with  the  faiih  itself.  The  scientific  or  agnostic  disso- 
lution of  it  is  «i|uaily  futile,  f'hilosophy  alone  can  justify  il.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  the  universe  and  of  our  oarticioa. 
lion  as  spirits  in  il,  has  been  the  common  property  of  idea'*'^ 
from  Plato's  time  to  our  own. 
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HISTORICAL. 

T7t€  Philosopher  of  Harmony  and  Fire.     Chas.   P.    Parker.      New 
World,  VI,  2,  pp.  291-307. 

The  union  of  contraries  in  the  bow  is  what  gives  it  its  power.  In  string- 
ing the  bow  the  archer  is  obliged  to  use  opposite  pressures  zt  the  two 
ends;  the  tension  at  the  one  end  is  equalized  by  the  tension  at  the  other, 
and  this  equilibrium  of  energy  gives  the  bow  its  power.  The  union  of  con- 
traries is  the  very  nature  of  the  bow.  The  bow  is  typical  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  of  the  structure  of  the  entire  cosmos.  The  lyre,  like 
the  bow,  is  constituted  by  this  pull  at  one  end  and  the  counterbalancing  of 
it  by  resistance  at  the  other  end  of  the  string.  In  the  union  of  opposite 
tensions  lies  the  power  of  the  lyre  to  produce  music.  The  essence  of  music 
and  the  essence  of  life  lies  in  the  union  of  contraries.  When  Heraclitus 
declared  that  ■'  there  was  always,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  ever-living  fire, 
kindling  in  measures  and  quenching  in  measures,"  he  meant  something 
analogous  to  the  metres  and  rhythms  familiar  to  him  in  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  in  music  and  the  dance.  He  meant  that  fire,  which  is  the  essential 
nature  of  the  cosmos,  moves  rhythmically,  that  its  changes  are  rational  and 
orderly.  Mr.  Parker  finds  in  the  Fragments  support  for  the  belief  that 
Heraclitus  was  full  of  light-heartedness  and  happiness,  with  perhaps  a 
good  deal  of  aristocratic  scorn  for  the  follies  of  the  multitude.  He  finds 
the  title  'weeping  philosopher'  totally  inapplicable  to  Heraclitus.  He 
ll  regards    his    philosophy    as    a   metaphysic    of    optimism,  —  the    world    is 

good  and  ruled  by  right  reason.     "  War,"  to  be  sure,  "  is  the  father  of  all 
jj  things,"  but  il  exists  for,  and  issues  In,  harmony.     He  notes  especially  four 

A  points:  (i)  the  Fragments  which  teach  the  identity  of  the  individual  and 

If  divine  X6701  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  originating  possibly  as  late  as  the 

%  first  Christian  centuries;  (2)  the  characteriiation  of  the  Heracliteans  in  the 

Si  Tkeaetetus  is  untrue  of  Heraclitus  himself,  and  can  be  applied  only  to  some 

\  disciple  who  developed  the  doctrine  of  change  to  an  extreme;  (3)  the  imagi- 

i|l  native  and  musical  elements  of    the   Heraclitean  philosophy  dropped  out 

(  when  it  was  transformed  in  the  minds  of  the  Stoics;  (4)  Heraclitus  did  not 


I 


analyze  the  notion  of  good  into  its  elements,  as  did  Socrates,  and  main- 
tained no  doctrine  of  its  relativity  or  that  evil  was  necessary  to  good  in  the 
production  of  harmony.  Heraclitus  was  essentially  a  physical  philosopher, 
and  found  the  world  full  of  light  and  reason.  W    A    H 

Der    Wissenschafisbegriff  bei  H.  Lotze.      O.  Krers.     V.  f.  w.    Ph., 
XXI,  i,  pp.  26-78;  2,  pp.  M^x-iiis. 

In  philosophy  we  find  systems,  which  claim  to  be  scientilic,  mutually  con- 
tradicting each  other.  In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  science,  the  author 
thinks  it  necessary  to  treat  the  matter  historically,  first  finding  what  views 
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have  bcvn  held  by  writers  of  eminence,  and  then  criUcally  ( onstruciinjj 
his  own  cunception  in  agreement  or  disagrccmcnl  with  these.  He  chooses 
l^tie  as  the  most  import.int  )>bilosop!ier  o(  our  renlury,  and  the  success- 
ful oppoacni  of  materialism.  ■Stientc,"  Mys  I.otic,  "tK  not  tlie  tnilh 
it»ct(,  (or  that  ia  valid  always,  and  docs  uwt  need  to  b«  cO[i»truct<»l  t)y  the 
cfforut  of  man,  but  it  is  knowledge  of  the  truth."  There  are  two  kinds  of 
irutlj.  The  first  is  immediate,  and  consists  of  vague  gliinincrinKS  by  which 
we  arc  possessed,  but  which  we  do  not  possesii.  The  second  Is  convciously 
possessed  and  lugitally  anangcd.  .Science  i.i  of  the  lattrr  kind.  Our 
author  objects  thai  linmcdiate  truth,  as  apan  fioni  toKnitiun,  is  nlihoul 
content,  and  is  no  truth  at  aJt.  Kor  I^otze.  immccliate  truth  is  a  priori,  in 
the  sense  that  it  docs  not  need  to  be  esiablialied.  hut  merefy-  developed  hj 
experience  Aa  the  presupposition  of  science,  it  is,  however,  directed  in 
Its  development  by  experience,  which  occasions  ils  application.  This  very 
fact,  it  is  urged,  allows  that  truth  ia  an  historical  development,  an  ali- 
stractio"  from  experience,  used  u  the  presupposition  of  science.  Luxe 
appeals  to  history  for  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  fiindamenixl 
truth!!,  but  Krcbs  does  not  accept  this  criterion.  On  the  contrary,  he  aflinoti 
that  the  presuppositions  of  science  prove  tlieir  truth  in  the  measure  that 
they  soltrc  prolilenis  of  science,  and  do  not  involve  themselves  in  contra- 
diction. Couflistency  with  the  fundamental  assumptions  is  regarded  by 
Lotxe  as  the  criterion  of  mediated,  demonstrable  tnitli.  When  srcnndiry 
truth  is  brought  into  logicrd  and  causal  relation  with  necu&saty  jitsunipiiuns, 
science  results.  Krebs,  however,  reffards  these  presuppositions  ns  derived 
from  experience,  and  to  be  retained  only  so  long  as  they  ser^-c  to  har- 
rtioniie  the  facts.  Lotic  distinguishes  the  form  of  science  from  that  of 
an,  while  be  identifies  their  contenti.  Art  needs  no  enrichment  from 
science,  and  it  gets  into  difficulty  if  it  borrows  scientific  form.  Science 
seek*  to  prophesy  what  will  he  the  result  under  given  conditions.  Its  aim 
is  a  practical  one.  It  does  not  seek  truth  merely  for  its  own  sake.  While 
IxitEC  holds  that  science  is  monistic  and  falls  under  one  principle,  the  unity 
of  nature  and  spirit,  yd,  tt  is  objcctcit,  he  refuses  to  apply  one  principle  to 
lioth  physics  and  mind.  This  is  not  moni«ni,  nor  ia  !|  moni.im  when  he 
bHnf;s  in  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  and  bo  destroys  the  equality  of  spirit  and 
nature  before  the  law.  While  exhorting  science  not  to  be  prejudiced  by 
feeling,  he  points  out  that  feeling  and  belief  are  the  completion  and  Bumnii 
of  life.  Kreb.i  ailds  that  belief  should,  however,  retain  nothing  which  is 
found  contrary  lo  science,  and  that  the  latter  need  not  be  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  the  former.  Lotie  defines  religion  and  science  differcnUy  i 
the  one  be  regards  as  made  up  of  assertory  propositions  and  partktilar 
(acts,  the  other  as  characterized  by  hypothetical  general  judfTn* 
is  sugKcstcd  by  Krebs  that  science  starts  from  ns^criorr  prop- 
later  takes  on  the  hypothetical  form  for  the  purposes  of  loff 
only  in  so  far  as  Lotie  will  grant  that  the  scieMific  a' 
from  principles  easentially  the  same.  !s  he  juslllted  In 
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the  superaeiuible,  God.  Lotte  regards  metaphysical  presupposltioaa  ud 
Ijigfc  as  the  subjective  side  of  Immediate  truth ;  thdr  aoarce  is  the  aesttietic 
spirit  But  he  has  not,  Krebs  coodudes,  con^testly  shown  the  origin  and 
certainty  of  these  fint  principles.  —  The  second  article  is  occn^cd  chiefly 
with  the  consideration  of  Lotze's  position  in  regard  to  the  sabjectlvi^  or 
objectivity  of  knowledge.  Lotze  often  talks  like  a  snbjective  idealist; 
but  more  frequently,  particularly  In  his  later  works,  seems  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  a  worid^in-ttself  distinct  from  the  phenomenal  worid.  Some- 
times he  appears  to  think  that  we  may  have  actaal  knovdedge  of  thlnga- 
io-diemselves;  usually,  however,  he  denies  this,  but  at  the  same  time  innata 
that  this  subjectivl^  Is  no  defect^  that  the  so-called  phenomenal  Is  higher 
and  man  valuable  than  the  nonmenaL  Lotze's  attempt  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion of  logical  tbinldng  to  the  p^chological>mecbanical  train  of  thouglit, 
leads  t^  into  difficuldea.  Logical  thinking  critldses  and  coirecta  what  ia 
^ven  in  experience;  but  thought  itself  sometimes  erra^  and  must  in  torn  be 
corrected  \rf  experience.  The  relati(»  between  logical  thinking  and  tiie 
mebqihyrical  catq^es  in  Lotze's  system,  is  bard  to  make  ooL  The  logi- 
cal forms  seem  to  be  the  ectypes  (^  the  meUphy^cal  cat^Ofies.  Lotze 
fails  to  explain  why  we  apidy  these  l<^cal  forms  to  Uie  given  at  all;  and 
when  he  tries  to  show  how  it  is  that  we  apply  them  corrac^fy  he  Is  obliged 
to  bring  in  a  second  act  of  thought,  an  act  of  comparison.  Since  Uils 
does  not,  like  the  first  act  of  thought,  produce  a  new  f&rm,  he  calls  it 
■receptivity*;  but  in  so  doing  ^ves  it  the  characteristic  wUch  Is  sop* 
posed  to  distinguish  the  psychological  from  the  logical  process. 

Ellen  B.  Talbot. 
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/«  medaJitt  4u  jugement.     Par   L^ow  Brunsckvicg.     Paris,  Y&xx 
Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  346. 

Thti  book  is  dcvolcd  to  a  discuasran  tii  the  question*.  "  What  does  (t 
me^tn  to  afifimi  exiKtencer*  and  •■  How  far  h  such  affirmation  valid  V  The 
treatment  i«  not  confined  within  ihc  limlls  of  logical  theory.  In  order  to 
dclcrmine  tlic  validity  of  particular  alTirmations  ol  existence,  we  must,  the 
author  tells  us,  first  detcrmEne  tli«  right  of  Che  mind  (o  al^rni  existence 
at  all  (p.  41).  In  other  words,  logic  must  be  batted  upon  a  theory -of 
knowledge. 

I'he  first  chapter  conuins  a  definition  of  the  problem.  There  it  only  one 
form  of  intellectual  activity,  —  the  judgment.  —  and  to  this  both  concept  and 
rGasoning  may  lie  reduced.  The  essential  element  of  judgment  Is  the  copula, 
and  the  function  of  the  copula  is  the  afTtrmaliOD  of  existence.  From  llifs 
definition  of  jnd^cnt  comes  a  statement  of  the  problem  of  modality.  The 
question  run.i :  Is  the  judgment  tnieP  Is  the  afJirmationof  existence  valid  f 
is  its  truth  necessary,  actual,  or  only  pouibic?  fiat  in  discussing  this 
<|uestion  a  fundamental  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind.  JtHtgrnenl  may 
be  necessary  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  as  expressing  the  necessity  of 
thought  which  consists  in  intelligible  unity,  or  (3)  as  expressing  the  causal 
relalionK  of  thiiigK.  And  ttiese  two  furms  attach  theiimelvfi'  to  two  difTer- 
cnl  mcauings  of  'exigence'  in  llie  juil^iiient.  Judgment  may  be  taken 
(1)  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  in  which  case  it  will  mean  that  (he  contest 
affirmed  is  true  for  ihc  mind,  or  <3)  as  knowledge  of  the  real,  in  which 
case  the  assertion  cLiims  to  be  true  of  ,-1  reality  external  to  the  mind.  We 
shall  have.  then,  not  one  table,  but  two  tables  of  modality-.  We  must  ask 
cooccrning  every  judgment  two  questions  :  (i)  >>  >ts  claim  to  iniclligilrflit)-, 
tn  ideal  truth,  a  valid  one?  and  (3)  can  we  accept  it  as  a  knowledge  nf  the 
real?  Evidently,  then,  the  same  judgment  may  have  two  modalities,  as, 
(or  example,  tiic  mathematical  judgment  which  is  necessary  for  thought, 
hut  which  gives  to  its  object  only  the  possibility  of  existence.  Tliero  are 
lhu.%  two  ultimate  forms  of  judgment,  two  distinct  afHrmations  of  existeDOc ; 
the  !de.il  and  tniellj^ihle  are  opposed  to  the  real :  the  reUtions  of  thought 
stand  over  against  the  relations  of  things. 

The  second  chapter  sketches  the  treatment  of  the  problem  throughout  the 
course  of  phitn&ophic  thoughL  The  great  question  is  whether  the  ideal 
or  the  real  Is  ultimately  the  truer.  To  this  question  Kaat  has  given  answer 
in  two  principles  which  later  thought  has  not  yet  set  aside  :  (1)  the  Intel- 
ligible and  the  real  are  irreducible,  and  (j)  a  way  of  esc^qic  must  lie 
sought  in  the  pcatlical  life.  Jo  chapter  iii  (lie  author  enters  upon  the 
discussion   of  tlie   problem  in  the  study  of  Ihc  modalities  of   the   verb. 
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He  finds  thru  distinct  forms  of  judgment,  three  different  affinnations  of 
existence  ;  (l)  the  form  of  internality,  —  a  form  in  which  there  is  one  idea 
in  both  terms,  and  which  therefore  expresses  intelligible  unity,  self-relation, 
the  ideal  unity  of  the  mind  itself ;  (2)  the  form  of  externality,  which  is 
equally  ultimate  with  the  preceding  \  (3)  the  mixed  form,  in  which  both 
internality  and  extemality  are  present,  but  without  unity.  The  last  is  the 
form  of  actual  consciousness  ;  it  is  thought,  obscure  and  confused,  tindiag 
itself  only  in  things.  In  these  three  forms  appear  the  three  modalities : 
internality  claims  to  be  necessary  ;  externality  asserts  reality  ;  the  mixed 
form  gives  only  possibility. 

The  next  two  chapters  attempt  a  classification  of  theoretical  and  practical 
judgments,  respectively,  in  accordance  with  this  scheme.  In  both  groups 
the  fundamental  distinction  is  maintained  between  (t)  those  judgmeots 
which  claim  to  assert  reality  and  (2)  those  which  present  themselves  as 
necessary,  as  laws  of  thought.  There  are,  then,  in  thought  two  distinct 
sets  of  judgments.  It  is  the  function  of  the  first  to  build  up  from  the 
shocks  of  sensation  tlie  world  of  perception,  the  universe  of  time  and 
space,  of  causally  related  things.  By  the  second  series  is  constructed  the 
universe  of  science,  —  a  system  of  laws,  of  intelligible  principles,  which  are 
the  mind's  own  creations,  and  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space.  These  are  two  realities  ;  each  is  real  for  the  mind,  since  it  is  based 
upon  an  ultimate  activity  of  the  mind  itself.  If  they  could  be  united,  we 
should  have  necessary  knowledge  of  reality,  but  their  union  is  impossible 
since  dualism  is  inherent  in  thought  itself.  This  dualism  has  not  been 
clearly  seen,  because  men  have  given  the  same  name,  >  causality,'  both  to  the 
temporal  and  spatial  relations  of  things  and  to  the  intelligible  relations  of 
thought  ;  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct,  and  when  we  hold  them  apart  we 
hold  apart  two  realities.  These  cannot  be  united  in  the  theoretical  sphere  ; 
can  they  be  harmonized  in  the  practical  ?  In  the  moral  life  the  same  dualism 
may  be  discovered.  The  practical  judgment  is  a  demand  for  satisfaction, 
as  the  other  is  a  demand  for  truth,  and  the  modalities  are  in  the  two  cases 
the  same.  The  practical  judgment  is  necessary  if  it  contains  the  conditions 
of  its  own  satisfaction  ;  it  is  real  if  satisfaction  is  found  in  an  external 
object :  it  is  possible  if  satisfaction  is  external  and  beyond  the  power  of 
tlie  agent.  Uut  man  seeks  his  satisfaction  in  two  wholly  opposite  ways  : 
(1)  within  himself  as  morality,  and  (2)  in  the  external  world  as  happiness. 
The  judgments  which  fall  under  the  former  of  these,  i.e.,  the  judgments  of 
morality,  claim  necessity,  since  man  seems  certain  of  an  end  which  he  seta 
up  within  his  own  nature.  The  latter,  the  judgments  of  happiness,  claim 
reality,  since  man  finds  his  happiness  in  the  world  about  him.  But  neither 
claim  is  valid,  for  we  never  get  wholly  beyond  possibility.  The  two  ends 
cannot  be  united,  and,  though  we  strive  toward  ideal  unity,  the  dualism  is 
never  overcome, 

ChapttT  vi  contains  the  metaphysical  implications  of  the  positions  here 
taken.     Untology,  —  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  an  independent  reality,  ^ — is 
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[or  us  impussiblc,  since  tlie  ideAL  ^tdi'lty  of  tlioughi  carrier  it  ever  (urthef 
avray  from  tlic  rc^.  We  cannot  even  know  the  self  In  lU  true  nature ; 
we  know  it  only  jn  iu  Rintcs,  in  tcmponkl  successions,  but  not  in  its  own 
inner,  iniciligiblc  unity.  Kor  ontology  \h«  (tualintn  which  hiu  been  loand 
would  be  unthink;ible,  but  wc  give  up  ontology  ;  philosophy  must  be  cun- 
finod  to  tbe  mind's  own  consciousness  oE  its  activities,  and  in  these  the 
ide^  and  the  real  stand  steadfastly  apart. 

If  one  were  to  record  one's  impressions  ai  M.  Brunschvieg's  argument,  the 
cle;irrst  o(  these  would  l>e,  I  think,  that  the  duaJUm  of  which  so  much  is 
sntd,  is  not  clorly  made  out.  One  can  sec  that  there  are  the  two  claascs  of 
judgment,  and  that  in  this  classihcation  the  author  has  worked  out  in  full 
detail  the  opposition  of  perception  and  thought  which  he  takes  from  Kant. 
But  it  is  not  obvious  why  these  two  seta  of  judgments  should  give  us  two 
separ.ite  realities,  why  the  judgment  which  predicates  the  inner  unity  of 
ila  terms  should  not  refer  to  the  same  reality  which  is  also  known  in  causal 
relations, — in  short,  why  the  worlds  of  perception  and  science  cannot  l>e 
one  world.  And.  in  pressing  this  dilTu?iiIty.  one  would  surely  a.<ik  for  a 
further  dettnition  of  the  phrJbt  "to  ^HiTirm  existence,"  as  well  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  position  that  it  is  the  copula  which  affirms  existence.  In  thb 
latter  position,  M.  Brunschvicg  avowedly  departs  from  the  thcor)-  of  sub- 
stance which  is  held  in  common  by  Aristode  and  Kani,  and  one  can  hardly 
see  the  validity  of  the  change.  It  is  upon  this  departure  from  the  Arts- 
totcliau  position,  upon  the  assertions  that  the  copula  aRirms  existence,  and 
that  the  copula  has  two  distinct  forms,  (hat  the  whole  argument  for  dualism 
rests  ;  but  H  one  were  to  deny  the  first  of  ihcae  asaertioat,  ihe  necessity  of 
the  conclusion  would  be  lost.  ^^^^  Mp.iki.kjoh.'.. 

Cuntrihklions  to  tfu  .Stimet  a/  Jtfvt/iohgy.     By  Max  Mui.ikr.     In  two 
volumes.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1 89;.  —  pp.  sxvi,  864' 

The  three  schools  of  mythology,  v\t.,  the  ( ienca logical  or  Linguistic, 
the  Analogical,  and  the  Ethnological,  now  indicate  a  rapprotkrmtnt.  In 
these  volumes  Professor  Miiller, — who  must,  by  grateful  scholars,  b« 
regarded  as  clarum  et  vtntrabih  mom^w,  —  while  contending  for  the 
primary  imporuncc  of  comparative  philology,  extends  his  hand  in  gener- 
ous reco^ition  of  his  junior  collaborators  In  the  field  of  mythology. 
With  pathos,  he  defends  himself  and  the  cause  of  Linguistic  Comparative 
Mytbology,  and  afifirms  that  he  is  not  patient  of  l^ing  regarded  as  slandloie; 
alone  {AtMauasiMt  eenira  muHtiHm),  so  long  as  he  can  name  an  increas- 
ing number  of  allies  among  the  brilliant  philologists  of  ICnglnnd.  Gemmny, 
and  Arocric.i. 

Max  Miiller  is  aii  itlubtrious  protagonist  in  the  science  of  mythotogy. 
and  the  debt  owed  by  later  scholars  to  this  Nestor  at  Oxford  is  immense. 
To  longer  disparage  the  Linguistic  method  as  applied  to  Aryan  peoples,  to 
forget  that  man's  history  begins  with  language  as  the  most  ancient  phc- 
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aomenonof  his  life,  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  study  of  mythology, 
aa  the  Ethuo- psychological  school  has  shown  a  tendency  to  do,  is  to  leave 
well-observed,  fixed  coast  lines,  and  to  push  out  with  temerity  upon  an 
unknown  sea.  The  knowledge  of  the  languages,  cults,  and  habits  of  the 
Nature-peoples  is  still  very  limited.  The  Psychological  school  is  in  reality 
an  extension  of  the  Analogical,  and  the  latter  is  an  extension  of  the  Genea- 
logical Linguistic  school  Why,  asks  the  author  of  these  volumes,  should 
there  be  hostility  between  them?  Certainly  Professor  Miiller  manifests  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  results  of  research  achieved  by  these  schools, 
but  he  declines  to  be  extinguished  as  a  philologist,  since  some,  at  least,  of 
his  equations  (Dyaush'pitar  =  Z(vs-irar^ps- Jupiter)  are  universally  ac- 
cepted. Until  more  is  known  of  the  languages,  dialects,  and  ojHnions  of 
the  Nature-peoples,  the  author  thinks  it  is  unscientific  to  treat  with  levity 
the  old  landmarks  of  Vedic-Greek  mythology.  The  reader  of  the  many 
treatises  upon  mythology  cannot  f^  to  discern  a  reaction  of  thought 
The  concessions  made  by  many  of  the  Psychological  school,  the  courtesy 
towards  the  philological  scholars  which  experience  has  taught  them  to 
adopt,  help  us  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  and  bis  coadjutors.  The  ■  sweetness  and  light '  manifest  in 
these  chapters  will  disarm  criticism  and  conciliate  schoob  of  comparative 
mythology,  hitherto  hostile. 

Time,  as  it  passes,  thus  removes  asperities,  brings  the  workers  in  differ- 
ent fields  into  sympathetic  understand!!^  of  each  others'  theories,  shows 
that  no  one  school  of  research  possesses  all  the  facts,  and  emphasizes  the 
truth  of  the  old  xaaxaa,  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri. 

Charles  Mellen  Tyler. 

Geschichte   der   neuerm    deutschen    Psychologu.      By    Max    Dessoir. 
Erster  Halbband.     Zweite,  umgearbeitete  Auflage.     Berlin,  C.  Duncker, 

1897.— pp.  356. 

When  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Dessoir's  History  appeared  in  1894,  its 
methods  and  conclusions  met  with  some  rather  sharp  criticism.  The  author 
has  evidently  taken  this  to  heart  and  conscientiously  set  to  work  to  improve 
upon  his  former  text.  His  method  of  exposition  remains  the  same,  and 
will  probably  again  receive  its  meed  of  disapproval ;  but  the  structure  of 
the  book  has  been  modified  and  its  appreciations  revised.  In  each  case 
the  changes  are  changes  for  the  belter. 

The  first  131  pages  of  the  old  edition  (see  this  Review,  IV,  z,  p.  227) 
have  become  356  in  the  new.  An  added  Introduction  gives  a  brief  survey 
of  the  course  of  psychological  development  down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
More  space  is  devoted  to  the  first  and  last  years  of  this  century  itself,  and 
to  the  kulturgeschicktlicher  Hintergrund  of  the  psychological  movement. 
And.  lastly,  much  of  what  in  the  earlier  edition  formed  part  of  later  chap- 
ters has  been  included  in  this  first  half-volume. 
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ImprovetncnU  of  detail  ar«  numcroiu.  Tlic  sutninitics  arc  much  fuller 
V)d  much  more  thurouglily  done.  'I~he  statement  of  J^ibnitz's  liortrine  hax 
been  worked  over  and  rccdlicd.  RUdtger,  Cruaius,  Retmarua,  and  Hlsv 
mann  receive  more  adequate  and  discriminating  treatment  The  frequent 
misprints  and  faults  of  style  whicli  dotted  tlie  pages  of  the  original,  liave 
been  carefully  eliminated  front  the  reviaed  text  Indeed,  there  ia  hardly 
any  point  touched  on  by  criticism  of  the  first  edition  which  the  author  has 
not  been  at  obvious  pa.in3  to  justify  01  correct.  Within  the  limits  which 
the  method  of  citation  prescribes,  the  completed  work  is  plainly  intended 
to  be  as  valuable  ax  Dr.  Uetsolr  can  mxke  it  And  there  can  be  do  doubt, 
to  judge  from  the  present  instalment,  that  it  will  possess  a  very  high  viiluc, 
not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  for  the  student  of  historical  psychology. 

E.  B.  T. 

Der  VftUruhitii  iter  Lehren  Humes  im  Treatiu  unit  im  Inquiry.     Von 
WiLHHtw  BiiEDE.     Halle  a.  S,,  Max  Nicmcycr,  i8()6. — pp.  50. 

This  is  the  first  monograph  that  has  been  published  on  the  relation  of 
Hume's  Treatise  10  his  Inquiry.  The  author  has,  in  general,  done  his 
work  with  much  care  and  skiU;  but  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  is  of 
such  »  nature  that  diflereni  critics  in  dealing  with  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  unaiiimous  conclusions.  The  book  tails  into  foul  divisions:  (1 ) 
the  doctrines  of  the  Treatise;  (s)  the  doctrines  of  the  Inquiry  that  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Treatise;  (3)  the  new  material  introduced  in  the 
Inquiry;  (4)  the  parts  of  the  Treatise  that  were  omitted  tn  the  later  work. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  adopted 
a  more  topical  method  of  tTcatmcnt  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this 
nature. 

The  author  Ands  that  the  point  of  view,  or  aim,  of  the  Inquiry  is  difTereDi 
from  that  of  the  Treatise  in  two  ioiportani  respects  :  (i)  while  the  Treatise 
aims  to  give  an  account  of  the  didereni  kinds  of  knowledge,  graded 
according  to  their  relative  degrees  o(  certainty,  die  main,  almost  the  only, 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Inquiry  is  the  question  of  causation;  (s)  while 
the  Treatise  is  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  ground  and  jWHsibility  of 
knowledge,  the  chief  aim  of  the  Inquiry  is  to  overtlirow  every  false  system 
of  nKiaphysics;  hence  the  later  work  Is  largely  polemical,  and  carries  out 
more  thoroughly  tlian  the  Treatise  the  consequences  for  moralJt}'  and 
religion  of  Hume's  philosophical  doctrine.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subjeel 
Dr.  Brede  confutes  point  of  view,  or  aim,  with  standpoint,  and  thus  his 
criticism  of  the  position  which  I  adopted  in  an  arliclc  in  this  Kuview'  is 
not  fully  justilied.  I  maintained  only  that  the  standpoint  of  both  workx 
b  the  same;  every  one  admits  that  their  respective  alms  arc  different  It  is 
admitted  by  the  author  that  the  division  of  impressions  and  ideas  into  those 
ol  sensation  and  those  of  reflection,  is  implied  In  the  Inquiry,  although  it  is 

I  V«l.  til,  pp.  67a  ff- 
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not  specifically  made.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  this  division  is  here  of 
no  significance.  With  this  last  statement  I  cannot  agree.  The  distinction 
between  impressions  and  ideas  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection,  is  roaoi- 
festly  of  some  consequence  in  the  discussion  which  deals  with  the  idea  of 
necessary  connection. 

The  author  asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  belief  plays  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  Inquiry,  as  compared  with  the  Treatise,  and  that  the  concept  of  belief 
is  positively  changed.  We  may  admit  the  first  statement,  and  we  may 
also  admit  that  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  belief  is  changed. 
But  that  the  doctrine,  or  the  concept,  of  belief  is  changed  in  the  Inquiry,  is 
by  no  means  evident.  Hume's  argument  on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix 
is  in  support  of  his  former  view,  and  so  also  is  his  summing  up  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Inquiry.  According  to  the  author,  the  treatment  of  philo- 
sophical relations  is  omitted  in  the  later  work  because  :  (i)  in  the  Treatise 
Hume  had  experienced  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  distinct  from  the 
natural  relations;  and(2)such  treatment  is  now  unnecessary,  since  the  philo- 
sophical relations  served  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  different  degrees  of  certainty;  and  this  doctrine  is  omitted  in  the 
Inquiry  because  Hume  has  now  a  different  end  in  view.  Moreover,  Hume 
probably  does  not  now  regard  bis  former  twofold  divbion  of  philosophical 
relations  as  tenable;  for  his  higher  estimation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  induction  would  not  allow  him  to  say  that  a  relation  like  causality  could  be 
changed  without  the  perceptions,  or  things,  on  which  the  relation  is  based 
being  changed  also.  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  Inquiry  and  that  of  the  Treatise  on  this  subject  as  Dr. 
Brede  represents.  Although  Hume  does  not  give  a  classification,  or  distinct 
treatment,  of  the  philosophical  relations  in  the  Inquiry,  the  existence  of  these 
relations  is  implied  in  his  division  of  knowledge  into  relations  of  ideas  and 
matters  of  fact.  The  distinction  between  natural  relationsand  philosophical 
relations  is  also  expressly  indicated  by  the  twofold  definition  that  is  given 
of  cause.  Whether  relations  can  change  while  the  perceptions  on  which 
they  are  based  remain  the  same,  depends  entirely  on  our  definition  of  tlie 
terms.  And  Hume  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  contention  on  this  question 
—  from  his  own  point  of  view  —  however  much  he  may  be  logically  incon- 
sistent with  some  of  his  fundamental  principles. 

T)r.  Brede 's  treatment  of  knowledge,  or  the  different  degrees  of  certainty, 
as  presented  in  the  Inquiry,  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  He  asserts  that, 
according  to  Hume,  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  equally  certain,  and  geom- 
etry is  an  inductive  science.  Both  statements  are  open  to  question.  It  is 
true  that  in  section  iv  Hume  speaks  of  geometry  as  being  an  exact  science 
like  arithmetic;  but  in  section  xii  he  does  not  hold  this  view.  And  it  is  also 
true  that,  in  general,  in  section  xii  he  regards  geometry  as  an  inductive  sci- 
ence; but  in  section  iv  he  expressly  states  that  it  is  a  demonstrative  science. 
It  seems  impossible  to  explain  or  harmonize  these  contradictory  statements. 
The  author  also  assiirti  that,  in  the  Inquiry,  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  — 
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indeed,  Iht:  wl)ule  doctrine  of  knowlcciKe  — suinils  on  a  diAciciil  ptxiic  from 
that  in  tlie  Trt^iliite,  and  that  «:ust9in  is  no  longer  represented  as  a  "  blind 
in&tiDCt,"  but  as  the  "^reai  guide  of  human  life."  ll  wems  to  me  thai  tht 
conclusions  concerning  mattere  of  f^ct  suind  upon  t)ie  s^imc  bAsi»  in  both 
works.  They  rest  ultimately  an  custom,  and  custom  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  plays  llic  same  pari,  in  the  Inquiry  as  in  the  Treatise.  It  is  an  instinct 
trhicbf  at  times,  acts  more  unerringly  than  docs  reason,  but  yet.  "like  other 
instincts,  may  1m-  lallaciouK  3iid  deceitful." 

The  author  thinks  that  Hume's  doctrine  of  probabllliy  has  underjcone  a 
chan);e  in  th«  Inquiry,  and  thai  the  defective  ircatmcnl  which  the  subjecl 
there  recctves.  is  due  to  the  change  in  his  doctrine  of  belief.  He  criticises 
my  aiticlc  on  (his  point,  hut  ]  think  he  adopts  an  extreme  position.  In  the 
Trtatise,  Hume  deals  with  prahabilily  under  three  heads:  philosophical 
probability  of  chance,  philosophical  probabihty  of  cause,  and  unphiloaophi- 
cal  probability.  In  th«  Inquiry,  he  deal*  with  it  under  the  first  two,  the 
discutsion  of  uDphilo«ophical  probability  belngentirely  omitted.  .Sin^e,  how- 
ever, he  says  in  the  Treatise  that  unphilosophical  probability  is  "derived 
from  the  &ame  principles"  as  philottophical  prohnbility,  thiti  omission  do«s 
not  seem  to  be  of  special  aignilicance.  In  philosophical  proUtliitity  a  con- 
cluiiion  i»  the  result  of  Uiree  processes:  (i)  a  summing  up  of  the  favorable 
instances;  (2)  a  summing  up  of  the  unfavorable  instances;  (3)  the  subtract- 
ing ol  the  latter  sum  from  the  former.  The  remainder  represents  the  prob- 
ability and  lorzt  of  lh>r  conclusion  or  judgment.  In  (he  Iniiuiry,  in  the 
treatment  of  probability  both  ol  chance  and  of  cause,  this  tliird  process  is 
not  explicitly  stated.  But  nc-ithei  is  it  ntentioncd  in  the  first  account  that 
is  given  of  probability  of  cause  in  the  Treatise.  The  three  processes  are 
described  fully  in  the  account  of  prohabUlty  of  chance;  the  first  two  are 
described  in  the  account  of  prohabihiy  of  cause:  and  then  Hume  says; 
"ihts  operation  of  the  mind  has  been  so  fuJIy  explained  in  treating  of  the 
probability  of  chance  that  I  need  not  here  cndeavgr  to  render  it  more 
intellif;ible."  That  is.  the  third  process  Is  implied,  although  not  distinctly 
mentioned  —  it  is  mentioned  afterwards.  It  b  also  implied  in  ilic  discus- 
sion in  the  !r*juiry.  The  explicit  statement  of  it  i«  omitted  there,  evidently 
because  Hume  could  not  say  so  much  in  two  and  a  half  pa{[«i  ns  he  hxd 
aaid  in  sixteen  pages  of  the  Treatise.  It  must  aJao  be  borne  in  mind  tlittt 
Hume  did  not  write  the  Inquiry  to  repudiate  the  Treatise,  but  rather  to 
explain  it.  The  repudiation  of  the  Treatise  wiu  an  aftenhought.  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  belief,  as  held  by  Hume  In  the  discussion  of  tlie 
subject  of  probability  in  both  works,  is  exactly  the  same. 

According  to  Dr.  Utcdc,  the  new  subjects  introduced  in  the  Inquiry  arc 
liberty  and  necessity,  miracleit,  a  future  state,  and-a  Personal  Providence. 
No  hint  is  given  by  him  that  liberty  and  necessity  had  been  fully  discussed 
in  Book  II  of  the  Trtatt'u  of  Hxtntxi  Nalnrt.  He  thinks  that  the  dtscus- 
sion  of  these  questions  is  inserterl  in  the  !ni|uiry  because  of  the  change 
(1)  in  Hume's  point  of  view,  and  (2)  in  his  attitude  toward  religion.     It  was 
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not  worth  while  to  give  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  a 
Personal  Providence  in  a  work  so  sceptical  as  the  Treatise  \  these  dogmas 
are  there  excluded  without  argument  This  position,  however,  is  not  sads- 
^tory.  For  Hume  states  in  the  Treatise  that,  although  the  metaphysical 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  sool  are  inconclusive,  the  moral  argu- 
ments and  those  derived  from  the  analogy  of  nature  are  strong  and  convinc- 
ing. And  he  concludes  one  of  the  chapters  as  follows:  "  If  my  philosophy, 
therefore,  makes  no  addition  to  the  arguments  for  religion,  1  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  to  think  that  it  takes  nothing  from  them,  but  that  everything 
remains  precisely  as  before."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was 
the  nature  of  those  "  nobler  parts  "  that  Hume  removed  from  the  Treatise, 
before  publication,  in  order  that  it  might  give  "  as  little  offence  as  possible," 
and  thus  not  be  objectionable  to  Dr.  Butler. 

The  most  important  omissions  in  the  Inquiry  are  the  discussions  on  space 
and  time,  spiritual  substance  and  material  substance.  According  to  the 
author,  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  is  omitted,  because 
it  would  involve  Hume  in  inextricable  difficulties  in  the  application  of  bis 
axiom:  'Whatever  objects  are  different  are  distinguishable,'  etc.,  since 
Hume  now  substitutes  physical  points  for  mathematical  points  as  the  ulti- 
mate indivisible  elements  of  space.  Almost  every  one  who  has  written  on 
this  subject  has  had  his  own  theory  to  expl^  why  Part  II  of  the  Treatise,  — 
that  dealing  with  space  and  time,  —  though  evidently  rewritten,  was  never 
published ;  but  the  only  reason  positively  known  b  that  given  by  Home  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  Strahan.  >'  I  intended  to  print  four  Dissertations,"  he 
■ays,  "  the  natural  History  of  Religion,  on  the  Passions,  on  Tragedy,  and 
on  the  metaphysical  Principles  of  Geometry.  I  sent  them  up  to  Mr.  Millar, 
but,  before  the  last  was  printed,  I  happened  to  meet  with  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  was  in  this  Country,  and  he  convinced  me,  that  either  there  was  some 
Defect  in  the  Argument  or  in  its  perspicuity— 1  forget  which  —  and  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Millar,  that  I  would  not  print  that  Essay."  ^  Although  the  dis- 
cussion of  self-consciousness,  or  spiritual  substance,  is  omitted,  the  author 
thinks  that  Hume's  view  of  the  self  has  undergone  a  fundamental  change. 
Here  Dr.  Brede  presents  a  very  ingenious  argument  to  sustain  his  opinion, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  Tlie  fact  is,  we  do  not  know  whether 
Hume  abandoned  his  former  view  of  tlie  self,  and  probably  we  never  shall. 
Numerous  arguments  on  each  side  of  the  question  can  be  presented,  but 
space  does  not  permit  an  examination  of  them  here.  The  author  finds 
that  the  result  of  the  brief  reference  in  the  Inquiry  to  the  subject  of  external 
existence,  is  formally  the  same  as  the  position  of  the  Treatise, — we  have  no 
idea  of  material  substance,  and  no  knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Yet 
Hume  makes  some  statements  in  the  Inquiry  which  imply  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  more  indubitably  than  did  any  in  the  Treatise.  ConscquenUy, 
Hume's  view  on  this  question  also  has  undergone  some  modification.  This 
change  in  his  doctrine  of  external  existence  together  with  that  in  his  doc- 
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Irine  of  belief.  Dr.  Bredc  thinlcs,  make  Iwo  imponant  starting  points  for  the 
pliilosophy  of  the  Scottish  School. 

WitUe  Ur.  Brede's  monogTa.ph  is  x  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature OD  this  subject.  It  docs  not  leave  one  with  the  imprcssian  tliat  It  b 
a  linal  solution  of  the  question.  Want  of  space  prevents  suitable  reference 
to  many  excellent  features  of  t)ic  work.  w    d    ri  >(» 


Gesehitkte  der  Logosidee  in  der  gruehischtn.  Philosophies     Von  Ana- 
TltON  Aall,  l^ipziff,  O.  R.  R«Jsland,  1896.  —  pp.  xix,  251. 

The  autlior  is  from  Chrbtiaaia,  hut  the  original  draft  of  the  book  ia  In 
German.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Heioze,  who,  ia  hb  tvork 
entitled  Dit  Lthrt  vem  Logos  in  dtr  griechiahtn  PMihsopAi*,  published 
in  1872.  broke  the  ground  in  this  fertile  field.  The  present  work,  however, 
diSers  from  tleinze'.s  in  finding;,  not  so  much  a  special  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  In  Greek  Philosophy,  as  the  development  of  aa  idea.  The  idea 
of  L^gos  suffered  constant  change  from  Hcraclitus  to  I'lotiaus.  llie 
principal  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  Heraclitus,  to  the  Stoics,  and 
to  Philo.  wiUi  connecting  and  supplementary  chapters  on  Anaxa^oraa, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Alexandrian  schools.  The  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  Lxigos  is  found  essentially  in  Heraclitus,  the  Stoics,  and  in 
Fhilo  and  bis  successors. 

The  often  asserted  identity  of  the  Heraclitic  lire  with  the  Logos,  or  the 
conception  of  the  lire  itself  at  a  rational  essence  to  be  again  identified  with 
the  soul,  is  to  be  rejected.  Neither  may  we  idcntUy  the  Logos  Mlth  God. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  Heraclitus  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  namely,  that  of 
the  critical  ethical  philosopher,  the  '  prophcC  thai  the  Logos  doctrine 
appears.  The  Logos  is  a  sort  of  universal  intellectual  and  ethical  norm, 
and  as  such  is  usually  considered  in  relation  to  man.  tt  is  neither  God  nor 
human  spirit,  though  liolh  partake  of  iL  It  stands  for  rcatoo,  law,  pur- 
pose. It  is  that  which  makes  the  world  rational,  good,  and  purposeful. 
It  is  the  tack  of  it  in  man  that  makes  him  bestial  and  stupid.  The  Logoa 
idea  as  it  appears  in  the  Stoics  and  in  all  later  schools,  is  more  or  less  a 
development  and  enlargement  of  the  Heraclitic  conception.  In  respect  to 
the  Stoics,  the  author  justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  best 
arrive  at  a  true  understanding  of  the  Stoic  Logos,  if  we  do  not  attempt  to 
find  in  Stoicism  a  unified  and  consistent  system.  In  Stoicism  we  arc  pr^ 
tented,  apparently,  with  a  system  of  pure  materialism,  requiring  the  assump- 
tion of  no  spiritual  or  incorporeal  being.  But  another  set  of  references 
points  to  a  very  diflerenl  conception,  revealing  the  tnie  deeper  character  o( 
the  s}-$tem,  Now  we  discover  the  Logos  as  a  spiritual  energy  permeating 
and  conditioning  the  material  world.  It  is  conceived  first  dynamically,  as 
the  constructive  and  controlling  force.  In  the  organic  world  it  is  the 
original  productive  power, —  the  source  of  all  life,  Teleologically,  it  Is  the 
cause  of  order  and  Iwiauty.     In  human  society  It  is  the  ethical  ideal.     Arc 
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we  then  to  distinguish,  with  the  Stoics,  the  Logos  from  God  and  from 
Nature  7  This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  '  God '  is, 
as  it  were,  a  tens  of  less  extension.  It  implies  personality,  which  the 
Logos  lacks.  An  interesting  chapter  on  Philo  shows  the  gradual  speciali- 
zation of  the  Logos  idea  as  Greek  thought  came  id  contact  with  Jewish. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  is  an  interesting  and  useful  contribution  to 
Greek  philosophy.  The  history  of  ideas  is  the  final  form  that  the  history 
of  philosophy  will  take.  It  must,  however,  be  still  a  long  time  before  such 
work  can  be  definitive.  There  is  still  too  much  to  be  done  upon  special 
sources.  This  kind  of  work,  too,  is  partictilarly  subject  to  the  evil  of  over- 
systemiiation  which  has  already  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  —  an  evil  from  which  the  present  book  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
free.  The  historian  becomes  infatuated  with  his  pet  idea  and  exalts  it 
unduly.  If  to  the  history  of  the  Logitsiiie^  should  be  added  the  history  of 
the  Theasidee,  and  the  history  of  the  Nomosidet,  it  might  be  found  that 
the  result  would  be  not  so  much  the  history  of  three  ideas  as  three  histories 

«f  ««"*«*-  G.   T.   W.    PATRICK. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Conscience.  By  P.  G.  Knowlton,  Ph.D. 
Doctor's  Dissertation  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  1897.  —  pp.  150. 

The  aim  of  this  essay  is  threefold  :  (t)  to  furnish  a  brief  exposition  of 
I  the  leading  principles  of  the  empirical  evolution  theory  of  the  origin  of 

liiB^  [  conscience  ;  (2)  to  give  a  critical  estimate  of  the  philosophic  adequacy  and 

moral  import  of  these  theories ;  (3)  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  discus- 
sion to  draw  such  constructive  conclusions  respecting  the  origin  and  nature 
of  conscience  as  seem  justifiable.  The  lirsl  part,  containing  six  chapters, 
consists  of  the  exposition  of  the  leading  empirical  evolution  theories  of  the 
origin  of  conscience.  The  advocates  of  modern  empirical  ethics  in  general 
build  on  the  empirical  sciences  as  a  basis  ;  they  differ  in  the  particular 
science,  or  class  of  sciences,  on  which  they  lay  special  emphasis.  With  this 
principle  in  mind  the  various  theories  are  classified  as  follows  :  (i )  Natural- 
Scientific,  of  which  the   theory  of    Darwin    is  chosen    as  representative; 

(2)  Historical,  with  the  theories  of  Spencer  and  Paul  Rde  as  illustrations  ; 

(3)  Psychological,  with   Dain,  J.  S.   Mill,  and  Grote   as    representatives; 

(4)  Sociological,  under  which  head  we  have  the  theories  of  Leslie  Stephen 
and  R.  v.  Ihering.  To  each  of  these  a  chapter  is  devoted,  and  in  a  fifth 
chapter  we  have  a  summary  of  the  general  characteristics  and  fundamental 
principles  common  to  these  theories  of  the  origin  of  conscience,  with  a  final 
statement  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  sum  up  these  leading  principles 
in  harmonious  relation.  Part  II  contains  the  general  criticism  of  the  em- 
pirical evolution  theory  of  the  genesis  of  conscience,  to  which  six  chapters 
are  devoted.  The  first  of  these  aims  to  emphasize  the  important  truths 
which  this  theory  contains  for  the  moralist;    the  second  criticises  the  utili- 
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urimi  b^-iin  on  which  thcM  tlu-otica  butid ;  the  third  considers  critically 
the  psycholotctca]  a>pccU  of  Ihcac  theories ;  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  liic 
Bodological  theory ;  th«  liflh  sums  up  the  logical  crrora  involved  in  the 
reasoning  ant)  a.sAumptiana  of  the  evolution  iheotka ;  the  hixth  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  trnpori  of  the  empirical  evolution 
theories  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  conscience,  and  concludes  with  a  con- 
cise summary  of  the  main  objections  to  these  theories.  I'lrt  1 1 1  contains 
four  chapters  devoted  to  constructive  conclusions.  In  the  tirat  we  have  In- 
troductory considerations.  Conscience  is  defined  in  general  icrrns;  the 
four  main  questions  Arising  in  nn  investigation  of  the  origin  of  conscknoe 
arc  staled;  and  aiieutlon  is  called  to  the  important  distinction  iKtwecn  the 
purely  scientific  view  of  morality,  whose  ofBce  is  the  dcacriptiou  und  classi- 
hcaUon  of  a  certain  order  of  facts,  and  the  truly  moral  view  which  con- 
siders the  significance  of  these  (nets  as  judged  by  an  ideal  standard.  The 
second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  statement  and  explanation  ol  the  nativistic 
theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of  conscience,  and  to  an  elalwration 
o£  the  three  main  arguments  in  its  behalf.  'I'hc  third  chapter  considers  the 
true  nature  of  conscience,  analyses  it  into  Its  factors,  and  discusses  each  <A 
these  with  reference  to  the  evolution  iht-ory.  The  final  chapter  considers 
the  relation  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  the  nativistic  tltcory  of  the  origin 
o(  conscience  ;  indicates  what  the  author  considers  10  be  the  fundamental 
ttource  of  error  in  all  empirical  evolution  theories  of  conscience  1  discusses 
the  relation  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  conscience  to  that  of  '\\s.  nature 
and  authoiit)' ;  points  out  the  true  place  and  office  of  scientific  theories  of 
conscience;  and  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  relation  ol  tlie 
moral  to  the  natural,  and  of  the  place  and  otRce  of  conscience. 
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This  work  is  an  original  contribution  to  both  psychology  and  sociology,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  combination  of  these  two  departments  of  science.  It  is  the  first  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  show  in  a  systematic  and  fundamental  way  the  working 
of  mind  in  social  phenomena.  It  has  hitherto  been  customary  with  those  who 
recognize  the  operations  of  law  in  human  affairs  to  compare  them  with  those 
taking  place  under  the  dominion  of  vital  forces.  Sociology  has  been  made  a 
department  of  biology.  Society  has  been  treated  as  a  living  organism,  and  the 
laws  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  have  been  likened  to  the 
processes  of  nutrition,  circulation,  and  assimilation.  Political  economy  has  thus 
gained  the  name  of  "  the  dismal  science  "  because  it  has  been  treated  as  mindless 
and  soulless.  Over  against  this  purely  pkyHologkai  economy  we  now  have  fully 
set  forth  in  this  book  a  psychological  economy,  a  philosophy  of  mind  as  th« 
primary  motive  power  of  the  world  in  all  things  above  the  level  of  animal  life. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  The  subjective  factors  ; 

2.  The  objective  factors  ; 

3.  The  social  synthesis  of  the  factors. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the  true  forces  of  society  are  psychic, 
and  make  up  the  subjective  side  of  mind,  viz.,  feeling.  The  second  part  demon- 
strates that  the  directive  agent  which  controls  the  social  fotces  is  psychic,  and 
constitutes  the  objective  side  of  mind,  viz.,  thought.  The  third  part  points  out 
how  the  social  forces  under  the  control  of  the  directive  agent  have  established 
society,  raised  it  step  by  step  to  its  present  stale,  and  are  carrying  it  forward  to 
its  ultimate  destiny. 

The  work  appeals  especially  to  the  following  classes  of  readers  : 
I.   Psychologists  and  special  students  of  mind  in  all  its  departments. 
a.   Sociologists  and  students  of  social  science  from  whatever  standpoint. 

3.  Economists,   the  general   students  of  the  conditions  of  wealth  and  laws  of 

trade  and  industry  as  well  as  the  special  students  of  the  relations  of  the 
slate  to  industrial  action. 

4.  Philosophers  and  thinkers  who  are  interested  in  the  broader  problems  of 

cosmology  and  evolution. 

5.  Biologists  and  naturalists  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  animal  and 

vegetable  life. 

6.  Social  and  political  reformers,  socialists,  nationalists,  populists,  and  the 

thoughtful  working  people  of  all  trades  and  occupations. 
All  of  these  great  fields  are  fearlessly  entered  by  the  author  of  this  volume  with 
the  confidence  that  conies  of  long  familiarity  with  his  entire  subject.  The  scholars 
embraced  under  the  fir.st  five  of  the  above  classes  will  all  derive  fresh  inspiration 
and  Rain  new  light  from  the  novel  presentation  of  many  topics  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  earnest  and  hone.st  thousands  embraced  in  the  sj.xth  and  last  class 
will  learn  that  political  economy  and  social  science,  correctly  understood,  are  not 
the  enemies  but  the  friends  of  true  reform. 
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A  LTHOUGH  this  is  preeminently  a  scientific  age,  surprisingly 
little  attention  is  given  in  our  colleges  and  universities  to  the 
study  of  inductive  logic.  The  neglect  is  probably  due  to  the  lack  of 
a  satisfactory  text-book.  Such  manuals  as  are  found  are  hardly 
more  than  meagre  abridgments  of  some  chapters  of  the  great  but 
unequal  work  of  Mill. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  present,  within  reasonable  compass, 
a  fresh  and  independent  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
inductive  logic,  consistently  carried  out  In  detail  and  amply  illus- 
trated by  extracts  from  a  wide  range  of  philosophical  and  scientific 
writers.  The  best  modem  teachers  make  large  use  of  the  library, 
and,  while  setting  forth  their  own  views,  seek  to  acquaint  their 
students  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  the  history  of  opinion. 
It  is  believed  that  these  numerous  quotations  from  Bacon,  Mill, 
Darwin,  Helmholtz,  G.  F.  Wright,  and  others,  while  exactly  in  point 
as  illustrations  and  elucidations,  will  also  be  found  strikingly  inter- 
esting in  themselves  and  highly  useful  in  familiarizing  the  reader 
with  the  phraseology,  literary  styles,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  those 
eminent  authorities. 

Teachers  of  inductive  logic  will  be  pleased  to  find  here  a  simple 
account  of  the  relations  of  induction  and  deduction  which  discards 
the  notion  of  two  separate  realms  of  thought  in  one  of  which  it  is, 
and  in  the  other  is  not,  legitimate  to  draw  a  conclusion  wider  than 
the  premises.  The  classification  of  inductions  under  three  heads, 
as  primary,  secondary,  and  mixed,  clears  away  the  confusions  which 
have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  bring  all  inductions  under  a  single 
definition.  The  doctrine  of  Causation  is  treated  with  great  thor- 
oughness, but  the  notion  of  cause  is  not  made,  as  in  Mill's  system, 
the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  induction. 
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